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PREFACE. 


AMIDST  the  political  distractions,  which  have  agitated  other 
nations,  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  which  thi? 
country  has  enjoyed  to  have  had  in  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  a 
Monarch,  who  reigned  not  only  the  King,  but  the  fond  father 
of  his  people,  while  their  cheerful  and  affectionate  loyalty, 
constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life,  the  chief  glory  of  his 
crown,  and  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  splendour  of  the 
nation. 

It  has,  however,  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  remove  that 
much  esteemed  Monarch,  from  his  earthly  kingdom,  and  to 
gather  him  to  his  Fathers,  at  a  most  momentous  crisis  of  the 
Country,  when  the  people  were  looking  up  to  him,  as  their 
chief  hope  to  carry  them  victoriously,  through  those  great 
measures  for  the  reformation  of  all  abuses,  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  and  which  a  high  and 
haughty  Aristocracy,  are  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  preserve 
and  maintain.  To  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  to  pay,  and  it  must  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  Historian  cannot  point  to  the 
reign  of  any  English  Monarch,  in  which  greater  benefits  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  people,  than  in  the  reign  of  WILLIAM 
THE  FOURTH. 

It  has  not  indeed  been  distinguished  by  the  universal  war 
cry  of  GEORGE  III,  nor  the  profligacy,  debauchery,  and 
extravagance  of  GEORGE  IV*,  but  in  times  of  peace,  under  the 
sanction,  and  rule  of  a  patriot  king,  the  people  have  been 
restored  to  some  of  their  rights,  and  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH, 
lived  to  experience,  that  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  a 
Monarch,  is  the  love  of  his  people.  He  has  died  with  the 
lustre  of  that  jewel  unimpaired,  and  prosperity  will  award  him 
a  niche,  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which  few  of  his  predecessors 
deserve,  and  which  it  is  hoped,  his  successors  will  endeavour 
to  acquire. 
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We  cannot  stifle  our  attachment  to  persons  and  families, 
whose  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Englishman.  It  is 
not  for  malice  and  misrepresentation  to  make  us  forget  that 
the  Houses  of  Orange  and  Brunswick,  have  rendered  us 
essential  services,  at  critical  times,  and  that  to  them,  under 
Providence,  we  are  indebted  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
privileges,  which  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  names  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  with  veneration,  by 
our  most  ardent  and  enlightened  Patriots;  and  their  names, 
at  the  head  of  which  now  stands  that  of  WILLIAM  IV.,  will 
continue  to  be  venerated  by  all  who  being  rationally,  as  well 
as  fervently  attached  to  the  constitution  itself,  cannot  remember 
with  indifference,  those  persons  and  families,  which  have  been 
the  instruments  of  its  preservation. 

In  detailing  the  incidents  of  the  private  life  of  WILLIAM  THE 
FOURTH,  the  Author  is  well  aware,  that  he  will  frequently 
be  obliged  to  tread  on  very  tender  ground.  The  actions  of 
Monarchs  are  but  little  known,  until  they  have  been  removed 
from  this  earth ;  but  when  all  delicacy,  and  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  the  existing  King  are  removed,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Historian,  to  give  a  faithful  and  impartial 
portraiture,  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit,  or  any  consideration 
for  the  personal  feelings  of  those,  who,  now  that  the  shield  of 
royalty  is  removed,  from  them,  must  appear  in  their  real 
character  to  the  world. 

The  political  events  of  the  life  of  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  are 

>f  more  momentous  import ;  but  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  as 

the  defender  of  their  imperscriptible  rights,  the  Author  has  in 

the   course   of  this   work,   fearlessly   exposed    the    political 

mations,  by  which  their  rights  were  withheld  from  them, 

:  bestowing  upon  their  patriot  King,  all  the  praise 

is  due  to  him,  for  his  unflinching  adherence  to  the  cause 

:orm,  he  has  not  less  fearlessly  investigated  the  causes, 

he    power   of   those,   who,    though    admitted    by   the 

const^on  to  legislate  for  the  peoplefare  yet  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  greatest  pride  of  a  Briton,  is  his  political  Constitution, 
for  by  it  he  becomes  invested  with  rights  and  privileges, 
which  impart  to  him  a  character  never  to  be  discovered  in 
the  subjects  of  other  countries,  and  pkce  him  in  the  highest 
scale  of  civilized  life.  An  hereditary  Monarchy,  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  that  Constitution ;  and  the  general  consent 
of  the  people,  evidenced  by  long  and  immemorial  usage,  has 
vested  the  executive  power  of  the  English  Government,  in  the 
person  of  the  King,  or  Queen ;  for,  it  is  indifferent  to  which  sex 
the  Crown  descends. 

The  consent  of  the  people,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood, as  though  there  were  really  a  time  and  a  place,  when 
and  where  the  population  of  the  Island  met  together  to  choose 
their  King ;  there  being  no  trace  of  any  such  event  in  history. 
And  although  this  choice  of  the  people,  is  a  favourite  article  in 
the  creed  of  some  speculative  politicians,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fact  never  existed  in  any  country,  since  the  world  began. 
Nothing,  at  least  is  farther  from  the  truth,  than  that  the 
Crown  is  so  held  by  the  King  of  England. 

1.  B 
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It  is  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  English  Government 
has  been  monarchical  from  the  most  remote  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. That  the  royal  office  has  always  been  hereditary,  and 
not  elective,  has  never  been  denied,  but  by  the  Republicans, 
who  beheaded  Charles  I.  They,  indeed,  asserted  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people,  to  elect  their  Supreme  Governor ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  with  great  consistency,  the  Crown  was  offered 
to  Cromwell,  by  a  House  of  Commons,  convened  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Usurper.  But  the  title  of  Cromwell  himself 
to  the  supreme  power,  rested  merely  upon  the  instrument  of 
Government,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  council,  consisting  only 
of  his  general  officers.  What  share  the  people  had  in  proposing 
to  make  him  a  King,  may  be  seen  in  the  histories  of  those 
times. 

The  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown,  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  England,  originated  with  the  wise  founders  of  our  Con- 
stitution, who  preferred  making  it  an  hereditary,  rather  than 
an  elective  Monarchy.  Their  policy  has  obtained  the  general 
consent,  and  an  established  usage,  and  consequently,  the  King 
has  the  same  title  to  the  Crown,  that  a  private  man  has  to  his 
hereditary  estate. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  no  corruption  in  the  human  heart,  to 
endanger  the  exercise  of  just  principles,  an  elective  Monarchy 
would  be  most  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause the  most  suitable  person  would,  probably,  under  such 
Circumstances,  be  chosen  to  the  supreme  authority.  But  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  has  convinced  every  considerate  man, 
that  popular  elections  are  unavoidably  attended  with  great 
inconvenience,  and  that  undue  influence,  ambition,  power,  and 
artifice,  will  almost  always  prevail  over  virtue  and  integrity. 

Considering  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  this  country 
stands,  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  threat- 
ened as  it  is,  with  a  most  severe  calamity,  in  case  of  the  demise 
of  the  present  Queen  without  issue;  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate, to  give  a  short  historical  detail  of  the  law  of  succession, 
as  it  effects  the  Kings  of  England,  and  we  ought  to  be  most 
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grateful  to  our  ancestors,  that  they  have  provided  a  remedy 
for  the  evil,  to  which  we  have  just  now  alluded. 

The  Crown  descends  lineally  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning 
Monarch,  as  it  did  from  King  John,  to  Richard  II.,  through  a 
regular  succession  of  six  generations.  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture amongst  the  males,  and  of  the  males  in  preference  to 
the  females,  is  also  a  constitutional  rule  in  the  descent  of  the 
Crown.  Thus  Edward  took  the  Crown  in  preference  to 
Richard,  his  younger  brother,  and  to  Elizabeth  his  elder  sister. 
Upon  failure  of  the  male  line,  the  Crown  descends  to  the 
eldest  of  the  female  issue,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  lawfully 
begotten,  and  not  jointly  to  the  female  issue  of  the  same  de- 
gree, as  in  common  inheritances. 

The  descent  of  the  Crown  to  the  female  line,  in  failure  of 
the  male  issue,  is  an  ancient  British  custom.  For  our  fore- 
fathers were  often  led  to  battle  by  women,  and  they  paid  no 
regard  to  sex  with  respect  to  the  individual,  who  administered 
the  executive  Government. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  likewise,  prevails  in  the 
descent  of  the  Crown,  as  in  other  inheritances.  Thus  Richard 
II.,  succeeded  his  grandfather;  Edward  III.,  in  right  of  his 
father,  the  Black  Prince ;  and  George  III.,  took  the  crown  on 
the  demise  of  his  grandfather,  George  II.,  in  right  of  his  father 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
their  uncles. 

In  the  event  of  lineal  descendants,  the  Crown  devolves  to 
the  next  collateral  relations  of  the  late  King,  provided  they 
are  lineally  descended  from  the  royal  stock,  which  originally 
acquired  the  Crown.  Thus  Henry  I.,  succeeded  to  William 
II. ;  John,  to  Richard  I. ;  and  James  I.,  to  Elizabeth ;  being 
all  derived  from  William  the  Conqueror.  And  if  there  be  no 
kinsman  of  the  whole  blood,  a  relation  of  the  half  blood,  will 
undoubtedly  succeed  to  the  throne ;  as  was  the  case  with 
Mary  I.,  who  succeeded  Edward  VI. ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  who 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mary;  all  being  the 
children  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  each  by  different  mothers. 

The   doctrine,  however,  of  hereditary  right,   by  no  means 
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implies  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  crown,  and  fortunate  it 
is  for  the  country  that  it  is  so.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is 
at  present,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown,  but  the  Par- 
liament, (thanks  to  the  wisdom,  and  foresight  of  our  ancestors) 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  has  the  power  to 
defeat  this  hereditary  right,  and  exclude  the  next  heir,  by  en- 
acting the  inheritance,  to  descend  to  any  one  else,  whenever  it 
thinks  fit.  The  Constitution  has  lodged  this  power  in  the 
supreme  Legislature,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
distress,  that  the  whole  nation  must  experience,  were  an  idiot 
or  a  lunatic,  or  a like  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  neces- 
sarily to  inherit  the  throne,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avert 
the  miseries  that  must  accrue  to  the  reigning  monarch  at  all 
times,  were  any  such  authority,  expressly  confided  to  the 
people,  who  are  so  liable  to  be  influenced  by  caprice,  and 
hurried  on  by  the  most  ungovernable  passions.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  English  Constitution,  disclaims  all  such 
political  theories,  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  people,  either  to 
choose,  or  to  set  aside  their  king.  This  is  clear  from  the  Bill, 
called  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights,"  in  which  the  Lords  and 
Commons  consider  it,  "  as  a  marvellous  Providence,  and  mer- 
ciful goodness  of  God,  to  this  nation  to  preserve"  King 
William,  and  Queen  Mary,  "  most  happily  to  reign  over  us  on 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for  which  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  they  return  their  humblest  thanks  and  praises."  King 
James  II.  had  broken  the  legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of 
Sovereignty,  and  by  abdicating,  had  vacated  the  throne.  But 
the  two  Houses,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  thank  God,  that 
they  had  found  a  fair  opportunity,  to  assert  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  Governors,  much  less  to  make  an  election,  the  only 
lawful  title  to  the  Crown,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude for  ever,  the  doctrine  of  a  right,  to  choose  our  own  Go- 
vernors, a  subsequent  clause  of  that  immortal  law  just  men- 
tioned, declares,  that  the  Lords,  spiritual,  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  do  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  aforesaid,  most 
humbly  and  faithfully  submit  themselves,  their  heirs,  and 
posterity  for  ever  and  do  faithfully  promise,  that  they  will 
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maintain,  and  defend  their  said  Majesties,  and  also,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Croivn,  herein  specified  and  contained  to  the  utmost 
of  their  powers."  Is  it  not  then  very  surprising,  that  any 
sensible  man,  can  infer  the  doctrine  of  a  right  to  choose 
our  own  Governors,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  since,  if  we 
had  possessed  it  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  -English  nation,  did 
at  that  time,  most  solemnly  renounce,  and  abdicate  it,  for 
themselves,  and  for  all  their  posterity  for  ever.  Our  ances- 
tors, wisely  considered,  that  however,  speciously  the  abstract 
principle  of  such  a  right,  might  appear  in  theory,  it  could 
never  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  reduced  to  practice. 

The  true  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  not  only  in  its  settled 
course,  but  in  all  its  Revolutions,  is,  hereditary  succession  to 
the  reigning  Monarch,  whether  he  obtained  the  Crown,  by 
law  or  by  force.  Hence  in  our  laws,  the  King  in  his  political 
capacity,  is  said,  never  to  die,  because  he  lives  in  his  successor, 
although  like  other  men,  he  is  naturally  mortal. 

The  regular  inheritance  of  the  British  throne,  has  indeed, 
been  often  changed,  and  usurped  by  fraud  and  violence,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  short  historical  view  of  our  Kings.  But  the 
beautiful  feature  of  hereditary  succession,  marked  the  infancy 
of  our  Government,  bloomed  in  its  manhood,  and  is  indelibly 
graven  in  the  wrinkles  of  increasing  age. 

We  will  now  take,  historically,  a  constitutional  view  of  the 
royal  title,  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Egbert,  who  was  the 
first  King  of  England,  and  last  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  was 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  descent 
from  his  ancestors,  of  above  800  years,  and  united  the  Hep- 
tarchy in  one  Monarchy  under  him,  in  the  year  828.  How 
his  ancestors  obtained  their  titles,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  inquire, 
since  there  are  no  documents  that  will  satisfy  such  political 
curiosity.  So  it  was,  that  Egbert  became  sole  Monarch  of 
England,  partly  by  the  consent  of  the  other  six  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy,  and  partly  by  conquest  over  them. 

From  Egbert,  the  Crown  descended  regularly,  for  two 
hundred  years,  through  a  succession  of  fifteen  Princes,  to 
the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  without  any  deviation  or  inter- 
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ruption,  except  that  the  sons  of  King  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  to 
each  other,  without  regard  to  the  children  of  the  elder 
branches,  and  also  that  King  Edred,  the  uncle  of  Edwy,  reigned 
about  nine  years,  during  the  minority  of  Edwy,  on  account  of 
the  troubles  of  the  times.  But  when  of  age,  Edwy  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government. 

At  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  Canute,  King  of  Denmark, 
obtained  the  kingdom  by  violence,  and  a  new  family  possessed 
the  throne :  three  of  his  heirs  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  on 
the  death  of  Hardicanute,  the  ancient  Saxon  line  was  restored 
in  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  the  next  of  kin,  then  in 
England.  On  the  decease  of  Edward,  Harold  II.  usurped  the 
Government,  for  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grand  son  of  Ironside, 
was  the  lawful  heir.  Harold  being  defeated  at  the  Battle  cf 
Hastings,  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne,  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Robert  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  being 
Duke  of  Normandy  by  his  father's  will,  was  kept  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  by  the  acts  and  violence 
of  his  brothers,  William  II.,  and  Henry  Lj  who  succeeded  their 
father. 

The  real  heiress  to  Henry,  was  his  daughter,  the  Empress 
Matilda,  but  Stephen  usurped  the  throne,  having  only  the 
feeble  title  of  being  grandson  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his 
mother's  side. 

Henry  II,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  Conqueror,  after  his 

>ther  Matilda,  and  also  lineally  descended  from  Edmund 
ronside,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  hereditary  Kings,  succeeded 
Stephen. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I,  who  dying  childless, 

1  m  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrv 

brother,   but  John,  the    surviving   brother  of   the 

sejzed  the  Crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew    the 

etnne  of  representation,  not  being  then  clearly  understood 

II,  who  succeeded  his  father,  King  John,  had  an 
mdjsputable  title,  for  Arthur  and  his  sister  ElLor  both  died 
tout   ,ssue,   and  the  Crown    descended  from  Henry    to 
Richard  II,  „,  a  regular  succession  of  five  generation. 
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Richard  II.  resigned  the  Crown,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  His  title, 
however,  was  not  a  just  one ;  for,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  left  a  daughter  Philippa,  from  whom 
descended  the  house  of  York.  But,  King  Henry  having  at 
that  time  a  large  army  at  his  command,  asserted  his  title  with 
effect ;  and  by  the  Statute  of  7,  Henry  IV.  ch.  2,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  and  Realms  of 
England  and  France,  and  all  other  the  King's  dominions,  shall 
be  set  and  remain  in  the  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  issuing.  By  which  Statute, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  title  of  Henry  appeared  at  that  time  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  King  and  Parliament 
had  the  right  of  changing  and  limiting  the  occupation  of  the 
Crown. 

But  the  "  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
water."  No  one  can  tell,  when  a  river  breaks  through  its 
banks,  and  rushes  from  its  accustomed  channel,  what  devasta- 
tion it  will  occasion.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  gave  rise  to 
the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
Princes  of  which,  like  Sampson's  foxes,  spread  by  their  jar- 
ring interests,  desolation  and  misery  through  the  land  for 
several  subsequent  generations. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  grandson,  Henry  V., 
and  Henry  VI.  In  the  reign  of  this  weak  Prince,  the  house 
of  York  asserted  its  dormant  title;  and,  after  intestine  war 
and  bloodshed  for  seven  years,  at  length  established  it  in  the 
person  of  Edward  IV. 

In  all  acts  wherein  Edward  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Henries  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  calls  them,  "  lately  in 
deed,  not  of  right,  Kings  of  England ;  and  hence  arose  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  king  dejure,  and  a  king  de  facto. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  Crown  descended  to  his  eldest 
son,  Edward  V.,  who  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by 
order  of  their  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  after 
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he  had  insinuated  into  the  populace,  a  suspicion  of  the  bastardy 
of  the  two  young  Princes,  and  of  their  sister  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  the  Crown  by  right  belonged,  on  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  But  the  wretched,  and  unnatural  uncle,  usurped 
the  Government,  under  the  name  of  Richard  III.  He  en- 
joyed, however,  the  fruits  of  his  villainy  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  when  his  tyranny  excited  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to 
assert  his  title  to  the  Crown.  Richard  being  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  Richmond  took  possession  of  the  Crown, 
by  the  style  of  Henry  VII.,  although  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous  than  his  claim,  for  he  was  descended  from  a 
natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  own  title  had  been  ex- 
ploded. Henry  was,  however,  confirmed  in  the  throne,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  But  the 
right  of  the  Crown  was  undoubtedly  in  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  This  Princess,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 
York,  Henry  married  in  1486,  and  thus  settled  the  fierce 
and  bloody  contests  between  the  two  families.  How  myste- 
rious are  the  ways  of  Heaven  !  Often  does  it  over- rule  the 
wickedness  of  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  atrocity  of 
Richard,  his  nephews,  and  their  heirs,  would  have  reigned, 
and  probably,  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  been  much  longer 
protracted.  Or  had  he  conducted  the  atfairs  of  Government, 
with  justice  and  moderation,  instead  of  wearying  out  the 
people  with  oppression  and  tyranny ;  so  monstrous  a  title  as 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  would  never  have  been  asserted 
But  having  succeeded  in  his  pretensions,  as  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  who  after  the 
murder  of  her  brothers,  became  the  undoubted  heiress,  not 
only  of  the  house  of  York,  but  also  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
common  roval  stock. 

Henry  VIII.,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  became,  therefore, 

King,  by  a  clear  and  indisputable  hereditary  right,  and  to  him, 

three  children  succeeded  in  regular  order.     Edward  VI., 

following  his  father,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sisters.     Yet 

the  Parliament  exercised  its  constitutional  right  of  regulating 
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the  succession,  by  passing  various  acts,  respecting  the  legiti- 
macy, or  illegitimacy,  of  King  Henry's  two  daughters, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  line  of  Henry  III. 
became  extinct,  and  the  Crown  devolved  of  course  on  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  and  first  of  England,  who  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Henry  VII.,  whose  eldest  daughter  by  Elizabeth 
of  York,  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  So  that  King  James 
had  an  undoubted  hereditary  right  to  both  the  English  and 
Scottish  Crowns,  and  was  the  heir  both  of  Egbert,  and  William 
the  Conqueror.  In  James,  therefore,  centered  all  the  claims 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable in  him,  also,  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  restored. 

James  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  but  the  Parliament  in  recognizing  his  succession  by 
Statute  I.,  James  I.,  ch.  I.,  mentioned  not  a  word  about  our 
right,  immediately  derived  from  God,  but  simply  acknowledged 
his  Majesty,  as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  and 
sole  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm. 

James  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  unfortunate 
King  Charles  I.,  whose  Consitutional  Judges,  told  that  un- 
happy Monarch,  that  he  was  an  elective  Prince,  and  as  such 
accountable  to  his  people,  in  his  own  proper  person,  although 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  and  false,  than  such  a  doctrine, 
since  Charles  could  produce  an  undeniable  hereditary  right, 
for  more  than  800  years,  and  was  unquestionably  the  real  heir 
of  Egbert  the  first  King  of  England.  It  was,  indeed,  very 
natural  that  men,  who  were  about  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the 
King,  not  by  the  just  sentence  of  the  law,  but  with  the  arm 
of  violence,  should  deny  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  his 
person.  Nor  is  it  surprizing  that  in  the  commission  of  such  an 
act,  as  putting  his  Majesty  to  death,  they  should  tell  him  he  was 
an  elective,  and  not  an  hereditary  King.  For  they  could  not 
but  foresee  that  the  demise  of  the  King  would  only  make  way 
for  his  son,  if  they  admitted  the  ancient  doctrine  of  hereditary 
succession  to  the  Crown.  That  such  a  successor  would 
1.  c 
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call  them  to  an  account  for  the  death  of  his  father,  they 
naturally  kept  in  mind,  when  they  talked  about  an  elective 
Prince,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  hereditary  monarch. 

The  violent  death  of  King  Charles  made  way  for  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 

After  an  interregnum  of  about  eleven  years,  a  solemn  Par- 
liamentary Convocation  of  the  States,  restored  the  Crown  to 
the  right  heir,  King  Charles  IT.,  during  whose  reign,  a  Bill 
passed  the  Commons  to  exclude  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  succession,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Papist ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  the  King  also 
declared  that  he  wou'ld  never  consent  to  it;  so  that  on  the  death 
of  Charles,  the  Duke  succeeded  by  the  name  of  James  II.  But 
from  this  attempt  of  the  Common's  to  exclude  James  from  the 
succession,  it  was  clearly  and  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  Crown  was  an  inheritance,  indefeasible,  unless  ly  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  that  the  Parliament  had  the  power  of  defeating 
the  inheritance. 

The  infatuated  King  James,  after  various  and  notorious 
attempts  to  establish  an  arbitrary  government,  independently 
of  the  law,  voluntarily  vacated  the  throne  by  abdication.  But 
our  ancestors  very  prudently  voted  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  conduct  of  King  James  amounted  only  to  an 
endeavour  to  subvert  the  Constitution.  The  Scotch  Conven- 
tion, however,  declared,  "  that  King  James  VII.  being  a  pro- 
fessed Papist,  had  not  taken  the  oath  required  by  law,  but  had 
by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fun- 
damental Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  and  'limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary,  despotic  power, 
whereby  he  had  forefaulted  the  Crown,  and  the  throne  was 
become  vacant ;"  thus  by  simply  declaring  the  throne  vacant, 
it  followed  of  course,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
the  sole  right  and  power  of  filling  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  should  judge  proper.  This  right  they  exercised  by  the 
following  declaration,  dated  February  12,  1688,  "  That  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be 
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declared  King  and  Queen,  to  hold  the  Crown  and  royal  dignity 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them,  and 
after  their  deceases,  the  said  Crown  and  royal  dignity  to  be  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Princess ;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange."  From  this  important 
transaction,  justified  clearly  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
some  have  inferred  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  cashier  their  Kings.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
such  reasoning ;  it  being  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  submit  himself  to  the  lawful  authority  established  in 
this  country.  So  long  then  as  the  King  of  England  governs 
his  conduct  by  the  law  of  the  realm,  he  cannot  be  resisted  nor 
dethroned  by  his  subjects,  without  their  being  guilty  of  open 
rebellion  against  God. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  William,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Anne  (afterwards  Queen,)  dying, 
with  him  all  hopes  of  a  Protestant  succession  failed ;  and,  the 
Parliament  had  previously  enacted, that  no  person  possessing  the 
Popish  faith,  should  ever  be  capable  of  inheriting,  possessing, 
or  enjoying  the  Crown  of  these  realms. 

In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  the  Crown  ex- 
pectant, on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Queen  /,nn-, 
without  issue,  was  settled  by  Statutes  12  and  13,  Wm.  III. 
ch.  2,  on  the  Princess  Sophia,  Dowager  Electress  of  Hanover, 
and  grand-daughter  of  King  James  I.,  and  on  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants. 

Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King 
William ;  she  died  without  issue,  but  surviving  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  transmitted  the  Crown  to  her  son  and 
heir,  King  George  I.  To  him  succeeded  his  son,  King 
George  II.,  on  whose  demise,  King  George  III.  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Few  monarchs  reigned  so  long,  and 
none  during  so  important  a  period  as  George  III. ;  and,  it 
may  be  confidently  added,  that  there  is  no  reign  marked  with 
such  disastrous  events  to  this  country.  His  love  of  war  lost 
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him  America,  the  most  important  jewel  in  his  Crown,  and  by 
the  reprehensible  policy  of  a  high  aristocratic  minister,  in- 
creased the  national  debt  to  an  amount,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
which,  a  system  of  taxation  must  be  adopted,  which  paralyzes 
the  best  energies  of  the  country.  The  pension  list  of  Pitt  is 
still  an  oppressive  incubus  on  the  finances  of  the  country ;  a 
dead  weight,  which,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  would  have  been  long  since 
removed,  leaving  the  Arabellas  and  Matildas,  the  Johns  and 
Richards  of  our  pauper  nobility,  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
honest  industry,  and  not  live  at  the  nation's  expence,  contemn- 
ing those  who  labour  to  support  them,  and  flaunting  about  in 
the  character  of  titled  paupers,  as  the  vilest  excresences  on  the 
body  poli tic  of  a  nation. 

To  George  III.  succeeded  his  libertine  son,  George  IV. 
who  in  the  annals  of  the  country  stands  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  extravagant  Princes,  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  these  realms.  If  his  father  squandered  the  treasures 
of  the  country,  and  beggar'd  us  and  our  posterity  as  long  as 
there  may  be  a  King  on  the  throne  of  England  by  his  quix- 
otic wars,  so  did  his  son  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  drain  the  resources  of  the  country,  by  his  continual  demand 
upon  them  to  support  his  reckless  extravagance  and  his  habits 
of  profligacy.  In  the  investigation  of  the  character  of  our 
Princes,  we  enter  not  upon  the  disquisition  of  Royalty  in  an 
abstract  sense,  but  we  judge  of  them  as  individuals,  as  they 
display  themselves  to  the  nation,  and  the  influence  which  their 
conduct  has  had  upon  its  general  interests.  Still  in  the  spirit 
of  liberality  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  sons  of  the  King  of 
England  are  by  the  rigour  and  unjustness  of  the  laws,  placed 
in  a  situation  worse  than  any  other  Princes  of  a  civilized 
country.  The  laws  by  which  they  are  exclusively  governed, 
forces  them  to  be  debauchees,  and  this  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  consideration  of  the  moral,  and  the  pious  George  III. 
before  he  put  his  sign  manual  to  the  Royal.  Marriage  Act,  by 
hich  he  constrained  his  sons  to  be  either  fornicators  or  adul- 
terers. In  this  respert,  we  are  bound  to  look  upon  the  actions 
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of  our  Princes,  through  a  different  medium  than  that  by  which 
we  examine  the  actions  of  other  men.  The  above  remark  will 
particularly  apply  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present 
history,  and  when  we  enter  upon  that  period  of  his  life  which 
brings  him  immediately  within  the  pale  of  the  laws,  now  adverted 
to,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  in  his  de- 
parture from  the  rigid  rule,  which  morality  has  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  men,  the  blame  is  not  so  much  tp  be  attached 
to  him,  as  to  the  individual,  who  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
Guelphic  blood  in  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  state,  enacted  a 
law  at  variance  with  Christianity,  and  repugnant  to  human 
nature. 

If  persons  of  inferior  rank  in  life  would  consider  the  great 
difficulties  that  Princes  have  to  encounter,  they  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  judge  them  with  so  much  severity  as  they  generally  do. 
They  ought  in  the  first  place  to  consider  that  in  ordinary  life, 
the  vices,  the  errors  and  the  foibles  of  the  man  are  easily  con- 
cealed, and  that  it  is  only  the  careless  and  the  imprudent  who 
allow  half  their  faults  to  be  known. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
recorded  history  such  has  been  the  situation  of  Princes,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  their  characters  have  been  transmitte  d 
to  us  in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  those  of  other  men,  who 
have  ostentatiously  displayed  their  virtues  and  cautiously 
concealed  their  vices. 

We,  however,  as  introductory  to  the  history  of  the  life  of 
William  the  IV.  cannot  avert  our  attention  from  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  George  the  IV.  as  they  have  an  immediate 
bearing  on  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  William  the IV.  when 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  which  involved  him  in  debts,  which 
although  the  honour  of  three  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
England  was  pledged  for  their  payment,  are  to  this  moment 
unliquidated. 

The  satraps  of  the  Court  must  give  us  credit  for  the  know- 
ledge that  Kings  are  but  men,  that  thrones  are  made  of  gilded 
wood,  and  frequently  as  worm-eaten,  as  the  putrid  body  of  the 
King  himself,  though  covered  with  his  perfumed  cerements. 
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We  know  that  courtiers  are  a  set  of  base,  truckling  sycophants ; 
that  a  mass  of  brick  and  mortar,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
palace,  as  being  the  habitation  of  a  King,  is  a  mere  gewgaw  of 
the  most  insufferable  vanity,  and  that  all  the  swelling 
grandeur,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  royalty 
are  nothing  more  than  glare  and  tinsel.  We  know  further, 
that  royalty  is  inevitably  attended  with  expense,  and  therefore 
we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  quarrel 
with  that  expense,  provided  it  was  kept  within  proper  and 
legal  bounds,  but  when  we  are  told,  that  the  well  known 
private  tastes,  munificence,  public  spirit,  and  other  high  sound- 
ing virtues  of  George  the  IV.,  were  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  ever  conferred  on  the  country,  we  confess  that  we 
turn  sick  at  such  inflated  nonsense,  and  especially,  when  we 
consider  the  drains  which  were  made  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  at  a  time  when  our  streets  were  filled  with  mourning, 
and  our  houses  with  woe,  merely  to  uphold  the  said  "  tastes, 
munificence  and  public  spirit"  of  the  royal  voluptuary.  It  may 
be  considered  irrelevant,  but  it  will  be  found,  that  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  princely  profligate  were  in  some  instances, 
closely  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence* 
afterwards  William  the  IV.,  and  for  that  reason,  they  are 
here  introduced,  that  a  proper  clue  may  be  at  hand,  for  the 
unravelling  of  many  circumstances,  which  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  impugn  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whereas  in 
fact,  he  acted  more  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  others,  than 
from  his  own  free  will  or  principles. 

In  1783,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  his  19th  year, 
the  career  of  «  private  tastes,  munificence,  and  public  spirit," 
had  been  for  some  time  persevered  in,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  three  elder  branches  of  the  royal  family  were 
overwhelmed  with  debt  liUhe  above-mentioned  year,  Par- 
liament voted  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  dignity  of  his  high  station,  and  as  a  separate  estab- 
lishment, his  nonage  having  expired,  £50,000  a  year,  and 
£60.000  as  an  outfit.  This  sum  exceeded  the  revenue  of  six  of 
the  pauper  principalities  of  Germany,  from  whence  the  royal 
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family  of  this  country  draw  their  females,  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Guelphic  race,  and  twice  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  of 
Denmark  or  Sweden.  This  sum,  however,  which  any  prudent 
and  economical  prince   would  have  found    amply  sufficient, 
to  provide  him  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  fully  adequate 
to    support  the    dignity    of   his    station,  was    by    the    royal 
libertine,  found  wholly  insufficient    for    the  support  of  his 
profligate  habits,  and  in  1787,  his  debts,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  Jews  of  Houndsditch,  who  with  their  accustomed  rascality, 
were  ready  to  advance  their  hundreds,  or  thousands,  on  receiv- 
ing cent  per  cent,  were  brought  before  Parliament    by  the 
Whig  opposition,  to  which  he  at  that  time  had  attached  him- 
self, and  the  public  heard  a  vast  deal  of  the  scandal  and  shame 
of  allowing  the  heir   apparent  of  the  Crown,  to  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  of  the  scandal 
and  shame,  attached  to  the  heir  apparent,  in  contracting  those 
debts  at  all.     King  George  the  Third  was  notoriously,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Europe,  but  so  dense  is  the  veil,  which  is 
thrown  over   the  secrets   of  royalty,   that  not  the  slightest 
information  has  ever  been  obtained    of  the  manner  in  which 
those  riches   were  disposed  of;  had  a   few  thousands   been 
appropriated  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  family,  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  of  his  moral  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
several  families  would  have  been  saved  from  destitution,  and  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  York  not  pronounced,  with  a  heavy  curse 
attached  to  it.      The  heir    apparent  to  the   Crown    is  the 
protegee,  or  to  speak  in  a  humbler  strain,  the  pet  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore  how  inconsistent,  how  impolitic  would  it  appear 
in   the  vaunted  FATHER   OF   HIS  PEOPLE  to  pay   the  debts 
of    a    son,    of    whom    he    was    the    natural    Father,  when 
the    people    would    so    gladly    and   willingly    relieve    him 
from  such  an  onerous  imposition.     He,  therefore  very  wisely 
sends  a  message  down  to  his  faithful  Commons,  which,  in  plain 
English,  is  little    more  than  a  command;  stating  that  from 
the  fulness  of  his  generosity,  which  was  sheer  humbug,  he  had 
made  an  advance  of  £10.000  a  year  from  the  civil  list,  which 
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considering  what  Kings  are  in  general,  was  a  wonder  that  he 
could  make  any  advance  at  all ;  and  with  the  statement  of  this 
unparalleled  act  of  royal  munificence,  was  also  sent  a  state- 
ment of  the  Prince's  debts,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  royal 
extravagance,  unparalleled  in  all  the  annals  of  European 
royalty.  The  Whigs  were  then  in  power,  and  as  he  had 
attached  himself  to  their  party,  as  a  matter  of  gratitude,  that 
is,  if  gratitude  and  a  Whig 'have  the  slightest  relationship  with 
each  other,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  were 
voted  by  the  conscientious  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
enable  the  royal  libertine,  to  emancipate  himself  from  his 
honourable  and  dishonourable  encumbrances.  To  call  this  by 
any  other  terms  than  a  royal  and  magnificent  robbery  on  the 
public  purse,  were  an  abuse  of  language.  His  father,  and  the 
father  of  his  people,  was  on  account  of  this  extraordinary  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  his  faithful  Commons,  enabled  to  deposit 
a  few  more  hundred  thousands  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  his 
own  bank  of  England  not  being  considered  sufficiently  good 
security  for  the  large  investments  which  GEORGE  GUELPH  was 
in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  his  foreign  bank. 

Two  or  three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  rumour 
of  the  royal  embarrassments  again  intruded  itself  upon  the 
public  ear.  At  this  period,  however,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  became  a  matter  of  very  serious 
consideration  with  certain  individuals,  who  from  prejudice  or 
ignorance  attached  a  greater  degree  of  importance  to  the  subject 
than,  in  reality,  it  deserved.  Carlton  House  was  in  a  state  of 
siege  by  duns  of  all  description,  the  Jewish  tribe  being  the  fore- 
most in  the  attack,  and  evidently  constituting  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  bonds  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
were  scarcely  negotiable  on  Change,  at  a  discount  of  50  per 
cent  The  carriages  of  the  prospective  King  of  England  were 
seized  in  the  streets  by  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  and  the 
house  of  George  Guelph  junior,  was  declared  in  a  positive 
state  of  insolvency.  A  meeting  of  his  creditors  was  called, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  tk> 
father  of  the  insolvent,  offering  to  take  their  debts  by  instal- 
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ments,  if  the  father  would  become  security.  To  this  the 
father  returned  an  answer,  that  he  was  very  poor,  that  he  had 
a  rising  and  expensive  family,  and  referred  the  applicants  to 
"  his  faithful  Commons,"  who  would  undoubtedly  see  that  his 
son  was  relieved,  either  by  the  Insolvent  Court,  or  by  an 
immediate  advance  of  money,  from  his  present  embarrassments. 
The  Commons  were  well  disposed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
considerate  and  liberal  father,  but  there  was  a  condition 
attached  to  it,  which  for  a  time  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the 
creditors  of  ever  getting  a  farthing,  and  this  condition  was, 
that  he  should  marry-  He  had  already  one  wife  living  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  being  herself  a  married 
woman,  when  she  married  the  Prince,  and  a  Catholic  into  the 
bargain,  there  was  no  insurmountable  obstacle  existing  to  his 
marrying  one  of  the  female  dead  weights  of  the  German 
families,  and  as  he  had  been  himself  for  some  time  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  own  country,  a  similarity  of  condition  would 
it  was  presumed,  produce  a  happy  marriage.  The  FATHER 
OF  HIS  PEOPLE  told  his  son  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people  that  he  should  marry,  and  as  we  are  bound  to  benefit 
our  relations,  it  was  suggested  by  the  father,  that  he  had  a 
niece  then  living  in  Germany,  who,  as  having  the  blood  of  the 
Brunswickers  pure  in  her  veins,  this  match  of  all  others  was 
the  most  eligible  that  could  be  fixed  upon.  It  happened, 
however,  that  marriage  of  all  acts,  was  the  last  which  the  heir 
apparent  had  any  inclination  to  perform ;  as  a  patriot  Prince, 
it  was,  however,  incumbent  upon  him  to  perform  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  (Q.  E.  D.)  and  as  an  insolvent,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  perform  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors. 

The  bane  and  antidote  were  now  before  him,  the  payments 
of  his  debts  and  a  wife,  or  insolvency  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert; 
it  was  a  most  trying  alternative  for  him ;  the  benefit  which  the 
people  would  derive  from  his  marriage,  was,  as  became  a 
patriotic  Prince,  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  the  consent  was 
given  to  the  marriage.  He  had  now  done  much  for  the  people, 
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according  to  the  jargon  of  the  Court,  and,  therefore,  out  of 
pure  gratitude,  the  people  could  not  object  to  do  much  for 
him.     The  father  of  that  people  also  stepped  in  very  oppor- 
tunely on  the  occasion,  and  down  came  another  message  to 
"his  faithful  Commons,"  recommending,  or  otherwise  com- 
manding that  a  suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  royal  pair, 
and  parentally  announcing  that  his  son  was  in  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  appealing  to  their  liberality,  (conscience 
having  nothing  to  do  in  the  business,)  whether  they  could  allow 
his  eldest  son,  their  future  monarch,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Brunswickers,  to  enter  the  married  state  with  a 
debt  verging  fast  upon  a  million  on  his  head,  and  in  danger  of 
having  even   the  marriage  bed  swept  from  under  them,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  some  merciless  creditor.     It  was  to  him 
an  appalling  condition ;  the  honour  of  the  country  demanded 
that  an  immediate  arrangement  of  the  debts  should  take  place, 
and  further  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  great  sacrifice  he 
had  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  an  act  was  passed  set- 
tling on  the  Prince  and  his  wife  £125.000  a  year,  which  with 
the  rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  £13.000  a  year,  and  other 
perquisites,  the  usual  appendages  of  royalty,  formed  an  annual 
income  of  £150.000.     This  sum  was  certainly  adequate  to 
support  the  so  much  talked  of  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Crown,  but  by  the  royal  individual  it  was  found  to  be  far 
insufficient,  for  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  this  most  accom- 
plished of  all  spendthrifts,  or,  as  his  mother  was  wont  to  call 
him,  "  the  hopes  of  the  family,"*  informed  his  father  that  he 
was  again  in  trouble,  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown.     The  King  was  always  a 
staunch  stickler  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 

"  This  panegyric  of  the  Queen,  of  her  darling  son,  was  always  a  source  of 
banter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  regarded  it  in  some  respects,  as  a  degradation 
of  himself.  One  day  when  the  royal  brothers  had  been  drinking  deeply,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  literally  lying  under  the  table  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication,  the  Duke  of  York  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  mischief,  conducted  the 
Queen  to  the  place,  and  pointing  to  the  intoxicated  Prince,  exclaimed,  "  There 
mother,  there  lie  the  hopes  of  the  family." 
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consequently,  as  both  were  in  danger  of  suffering  on  account 
of  the  condition  to  which  the  heir  apparent  had  reduced  him- 
self, it  became  a  national  concern,  that  the  most  prompt  and 
efficient  means  should  be  adopted  for  rescuing  them  from  the 
disgrace  which  awaited  them.  The  Crown,  therefore,  in  its 
dignity  and  honour,  sent  down  another  message  to  the  faithful 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  announcing  to  them  the  great 
embarrassments  in  which  the  heir  apparent  was  involved ;  not, 
however,  from  any  extravagance  or  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  but  from  the  extreme  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  the  high  price  of  all  the  articles  of  subsist- 
ence. According  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  '« the  faithful  Commons"  who  are 
or  ought  to  be  the  preservers  and  guardians  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, fully  concurring  in  that  part  of  it  relative  to  the  King, 
could  not  possibly  believe  that  the  King  of  England  could  tell 
a  lie ;  and,  therefore,  fully  attaching  their  belief  to  the  royal 
assertion,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  heir  apparent  did  not 
arise  from  extravagance,  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  any  inquiry  into  the  real  cause  of  those  embarrassments, 
but  immediately  granted  to  the  royal  profligate  £60.000  for  three 
years,  or  in  other  words,  they  raised  his  income  to  £21 0.000  a 
year,  which  he  was  allowed  to  squander  in  the  grossest  of 
indulgences,  and  at  a  time  when  the  people  was  literally 
starving  for  bread. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  of  these  circumstances  should  be 
strictly  borne  in  mind,  as  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  involving  him  in 
certain  transactions,  from  which  not  one  of  the  three  royal 
brothers  escaped  without  a  damning  stain,  which  was  never 
afterwards  obliterated. 

On  the  Prince  of  Wales  assuming  the  Regency  in  1812, 
the  public  purse  was  again  drained  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  royal  cormorant.  It  was  allowed  to  be  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  that  of  Prince  Regent, 
and,  therefore  it  was  but  right  and  just,  that  the  people  should 
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pay  for  that  change.  John  Bull  has  always  had  a  whistle 
wherewith  to  amuse  himself,  and  royalty  is  the  dearest  of  all 
whistles,  which  he  ever  selected,  or  was  forced  to  play  upon. 
A  change  of  such  great  political  importance  as  that  above 
alluded,  to  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  carried  into  effect  with 
a  becoming  regard  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Regent, 
without  a  corresponding  advance  of  money,  and  consequently 
"  the  faithful  Commons"  advanced  him  £100.000  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  change  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  a  Prince 
Regent,  and  as  the  latter  required  a  greater  number  of  offi- 
cials and  menials  to  attend  upon  his  royal  person,  than  when 
he  was  simply  Prince  of  Wales,  the  sum  of  £70.000  was 
granted  to  him  for  the  additional  expenses  of  the  Royal 
Household ;  and  in  order  to  allay  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
which  began  to  be  heard,  like  the  rumbling  of  the  volcanic 
matters  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  before  it  is  vomited  forth, 
it  was  stated  by  the  Ministers  in  defiance  of  all  truth,  that 
£10.000  was  for  the  Regent  personally,  and  £10.000  for  the 
Queen,  when  it  was  notoriously  known  that  the  whole  of  the 
sum  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
very  soon,  indeed,  found  its  way  out  again.  When  we  now 
take  into  our  consideration,  the  payment  of  these  enormous 
sums  to  which  may  be  added  in  1821  the  £170.000,  which 
were  lavished  recklessly,  and  needlessly  lavished  on  that  most 
delectable  of  all  pageants,  the  coronation,  which,  although  it 
might  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  gave  the  death  blow  to  one 
who  ought  to  have  shared  it  with  him ;  we  shall  find  that  the 
people  of  this  country  paid  to  this  illustrious  personage,  above 
six  millions  sterling,  previously  to  his  assuming  de  facteo,  the 
kingly  office.  The  parasites,  and  flatterers  of  Kings,  the  ad- 
mirers of  kingly  dignity,  may  look  on  this  picture,  and  blush 
at  the  rottenness  of  their  cause.  They  may  blush  at  the  ex- 
travagance, which  in  a  Prince  is  called  munificence,  but  which 
in  a  private  individual,  would  meet  with  censure  and  reproba- 
tion; they  may  blush  at  the  private  taste  said  public  spirit  of 
a  man,  who  did  nothing  but  revel  in  pomp  and  debauchery 
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while  the  people  from  whom  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
vicious  propensities  were  wrung,  were  ground  to  the  earth, 
and  kept  there. 

We  have  thus  given  a  limited  view  of  the  boundless  extra- 
vagance of  one  of  our  Monarchs,  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  contrast  more  forcibly  between  George  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, William  IV.,  who  whatever  his  youthful  aberrations 
might  have  been,  exhibited  himself  on  the  throne,  as  the  pat- 
tern of  moral  excellence,  and  Christian  virtue. 

There  perhaps  never  existed  a  Prince,  in  modern  times, 
who  had  so  fine  a  family  as  George  III. ;  but,  perhaps,  there 
never  was  a  father,  who  experienced  greater  trouble  and 
chagrin,  when  his  offspring  arrived  at  that  age,  when  they 
began  to  spurn  at  parental  control,  and  fancying  that  Princes 
are  not  amenable  to  the  same  moral  laws  as  other  men,  ran 
into  every  kind  of  excess  and  debauchery,  which  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  disgust  for  royalty,  which  the  cha- 
racter of  William  IV.  has  in  some  degree  softened,  and  which 
his  successor  will  do  well,  if  she  takes  special  heed  not  to  in- 
crease it 

To  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  genealogical  history  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  would  be  carrying  us  as  far  back  as  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  antiquarians  have  traced 
its  descent  from  one  Caius  CEtius,  a  Roman  of  some  conse- 
quence, who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  antiquarians  above 
alluded  to,  were  born  in  Germany,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  natives  of  that  country  are  so  much  attached  to  hereditary 
rank,  that  there  are  few  who  cannot  trace  their  genealogy  as 
far  back  as  Charlemagne,  and  not  a  few  even  to  Noah.  A  man 
in  Germany,  without  a  well  ramified  genealogical  tree,  is  like 
a  man  in  England  without  a  character,  he  is  thought  nothing 
of;  but  a  genealogical  tree  can  be  manufactured  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  root  of  it  approaching  Adam, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  it.  We 
briefly  allude  to  this  circumstance  from  the  knowledge  we 
possess,  that  there  are  not  those  wanting  who  assert  that  there 
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is  a  good  deal  of  fiction  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  and  that  some  branches  have  been  engrafted  on 
it  of  so  spurious  an  origin,  that  they  ought  to  be  lopped  off  all 
together,  especially  that  which  belongs  to  Caius  CEtius.  It  is, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  the  genuine  descent  of  the 
Princes  of  Brunswick  must  be  looked  for  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  and  therefore  Rome  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  any  other  place. 

The  founders  of  the  Brunswick  family  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  Marquesses  of  d'Este,  the  name  now  borne  by  the 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  are  legitimate  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  but  not  according  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain. 

The  Mecklenburgh  StrelitzeS,  the  Coburg  Saalfelds,  the  Saxe 
Meiningens,  and  others  of  the  petty  principalities  of  Germany, 
possess  a  kind  of  patent  right  to  furnish  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  Royal  of  this  country  with  suitable  and  sometimes 
unsuitable  wives,  whenever  the  Privy  Council  determine, 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  that  they  should  marry,  and 
it  is  to  the  first  of  these  countries  that  we  are  indebted,  for  the 
mother  of  William  IV.  He  was  born  at  Buckingham  House,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1765,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As 
usual  on  such  occasions,  the  ante-rooms  were  filled  with  the  high 
officers  of  State,  and  amongst  the  ladies  shone  pre-eminently  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  than  whom  no  one  could  give  more 
correct  information  respecting  the  much  disputed  legitimacy 
of  George  III.,  and  which  at  the  present  day  is  much  wanted,  to 
establish  the  right  of  his  children  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom. 

The  Tower  guns  were  fired  to  announce  to  the  people  of  the 
metropolis,  "  the  great  event"  of  the  birth  of  another  Prince 
and  in  the  fulness  of  their  loyalty,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  placed  some  lighted  candles  in  their  windows,  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  their  joy,  it  being  a  custom  consistent 
with  the  sense  and  wisdom  "  of  the  most  civilized  people  of 
the  world,"  and  which  Goldsmith  has  so  properly  and  keenly 
ridiculed  in  his  "  Citizen  of  the  World." 

Seven  days  after  the  birth  of  the  voung  Prince,  the  Corpo- 
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ration  of  London  proceeded  in  State  to   St.  James   Palace, 
with  the  following  address  to  the  King  — 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign  ! — We  your  Majesty's  ever  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons of  the  city  of  London,  in  Common  Council  assembled, 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  accept  our  most  sincere  and 
dutiful  congratulations  on  the  safe  delivery  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  auspicious  birth  of  another  Prince." 

The  joyful  event  of  an  increase  in  your  Majesty's  illustrious 
family,  will  always  be  gratefully  considered  by  us,  as  a  further 
substantial  security,  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this 
your  Majesty's  free  and  native  country. 

Every  addition  to  your  Majesty's  domestic  happiness,  fills 
our  hearts  with  the  highest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  fully 
confiding,  that  your  Majesty's  royal  sentiments,  ever  coin- 
cide with  the  united  wishes  of  your  faithful  people,  we  gladly 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  testifying  our  joy,  and  laying  our 
congratulations  at  your  Majesty's  feet. 

Permit  us  therefore,  Royal  Sir,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
your  faithful  Citizens  of  London,  from  their  zealous  attachment 
to  your  Royal  House,  and  the  true  honour  and  dignity  of  your 
Crown,  whenever  a  happy  establishment  of  public  measures 
shall  present  a  favourable  occasion,  will  be  ready  to  exert 
their  utmost  abilities,  in  support  of  such  wise  councils,  as 
apparently  tend,  to  render  your  Majesty's  reign,  happy  and 
glorious." 

The  following  was  the  answer  of  the  King : — 

"I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  address.  Your  congratula- 
tions on  tbe  further  increase  of  my  family,  and  your  assurances 
of  zealous  attachment  to  it,  cannot  but  be  very  agreeable 
to  me.  I  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  my  people,  and  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
every  event  that  may  be  an  additional  security  to  those  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  this 
kingdom  depends/' 

A  King's  Speech  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  a 
King's  answer  to  an  address,  are  in  point  of  sense  and  mean- 
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ing,  pretty  much  on  a  par  ;  analyze  them  in  whatever  alembic 
you  will,  and  a  caput  mortuum  is  the  result.  At  the 
presentation  however,  of  this  address,  rather  a  ludicrous  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  Right  Honorable  Frederick  Bull,  was 
then  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and  at  that  period, 
the  honor  of  Knighthood  was  as  eagerly  covetted,  as  it  was 
profusely  granted  by  George  III.,  to  the  outrage,  sometimes 
of  all  propriety  and  decorum.  The  carrying  up  of  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  was  then  considered  as  an  indisputable  passport 
to  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  the  King,  having  on  this 
occasion,  delivered  his  answer,  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  Lord  in  waiting  intimated  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  waiting  to  be  knighted. — "  Eh  !  what,"  exclaimed 
the  Monarch, — "  waiting  to  be  knighted  ! — what,  what's  his 
name  ?"  "  Frederick  Bull,  please  your  Majesty,"  responded 
the  Lord  in  waiting.  "Frederick?"  exclaimed  the  King, 
"  a  very  good  name, — a  very  good  name  indeed — it  is  the 
name  of  my  second  son — but  Bull ! — I  never  knighted  a  Bull 
in  my  life — some  relation  I  suppose  to  John  Bull.  "  Exactly 
so,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  pliant  courtier — "  A  good, 
a  worthy  family,"  said  the  King — "  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  them  I'll  knight  him,"  and  accordingly  plain  Frederick 
Bull  Esq.  returned  to  the  Mansion  House,  Sir  Frederick 
Bull,  to  the  great  delight  of  Mrs.  Bull,  and  all  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Bull  family. 

The  baptism  of  the  royal  infant,  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
September,  in  the  Grand  Council  Chamber  at  St.  James 
Palace,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Dr.  Seeker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  christened  William  Henry, 
after  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  stood  sponsor  on 
the  occasion  with  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  and 
the  Princess  of  Brunswick.  As  the  Romans,  the  supposed 
progenitors  of  the  Brunswick  family,  had  their  lucky,  and  their 
unlucky  months,  so  have  their  descendants,  a  particular 
month,  in  which  fortune  appears  to  have  been  bountiful  to 
them.  The  three  first  children  of  George  III,  were  born  in 
the  month  of  August.  By  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
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August,  the  Brunswick  family  ascended  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  Augusta,  the  eldest  child  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  born  in  August.  James  I.  and  his  consort  Eliza- 
beth, the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  present  Royal  Family, 
were  both  born  in  August,  and  William  the  Fourth,  and 
Adelaide  his  Queen,  were  also  born  in  August. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1767,  Prince  William  Henry,  was 
inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  in  despite  of  all  the  obloquy 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  his  parents,  at  the  time  of  the 
inoculation  of  his  two  royal  brothers,  by  a  set  of  purblind, 
prejudiced  creatures,  who  actually  pretended  to  behold  in  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Heaven, 
incompatible  with  a  human  being,  and  some  over  zealous,  and 
puritanical  preachers  extended  their  folly  so  far,  as  to 
denounce  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  an  act  of  an  impious  tendency, 
and  their  Majesties  came  in  for  an  extravagant  share  of  abuse 
from  those  worthy  and  enlightened  souls,  for  they  had  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  their  two  elder  sons  by  the  unjustifiable 
practice  of  inoculation,  thereby  frustrating  the  hopes  of  a 
nation,  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  Crown,  and  now,  not 
taking  any  notice  of  the  repeated  advice,  that  had  been 
given  them  on  the  subject,  they  were  continuing  in  their 
career  of  infatuation  and  impiety,  by  the  inoculation  of  their 
third  son.  In  despite,  however,  of  all  the  anathemas  from  the 
pulpit,  their  Majesties,  steadily  and  boldly,  adhered  to  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  and  to  the  resolution  which  they 
displayed  on  this  important  matter,  may  be  attributed  the 
overthrow  of  the  many  obstacles,  which  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  its  general  practice. 

Exemplary  as  Queen  Charlotte  was  in  many  of  her  domestic 
duties,  yet  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  in  her  general 
conduct,  she  was  decidedly  anti-english.  She  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  English  People,  and 
she  consequently  gave  at  times,  great  offence,  by  an  injudicious 
and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  ceremony 
of  a  German  Court,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  those  more  free 
2.  E 
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and  social  manners,  which  particularly  belong  to  the  English 
character.  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  infantine  draw- 
ing rooms  of  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany,  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  the  three  elder  children  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  folly  and  inutility 
of  subjecting  children,  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  infancy,  to 
preside  over  a  ceremony,  of  which  they  could  scarcely  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  meaning,  and  which  was  at  direct  variance 
with  the  feelings  of  youth, 

We  are  called  upon  to  make  the  above  remarks,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Queen,  introducing  infantine  drawing-rooms 
into  this  country,  the  first  of  which,  was  held  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1769,  at  a  time,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  little 
more  than  six  years  old — the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  about  five, 
Prince  William  about  four,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  only  in 
her  second  year.  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  any  one,  but  a  German  Princess,  to  place  four  such  infants, 
at  the  top  of  a  room,  decked  out  in  the  most  outre  style  of 
fashion,  to  have  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country 
introduced  to  them,  and  we  know  not  which  deserves  our 
reprobation  the  most,  the  parties,  who  could  expose  their 
children  to  such  a  scene  of  buffoonery,  or  those  who  could  so 
far  degrade  themselves,  as  to  pay  their  Court  to  a  set  of  infants, 
and  deem  it  an  honor  to  kiss  their  hands.  The  reporters,  how- 
ever of  those  times,  inform  us,  that  the  royal  infants  received 
the  company,  with  the  utmost  grace  and  affability,  and  the 
Queen  was  of  course,  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Court, 
extolled  usque  ad  nauseam,  for  the  extreme  attention  which 
she  must  have  paid  to  the  manners  of  her  offspring,  to 
enable  them  to  go  through  the  important  scene,  with  so  much 
credit  to  themselves,  and  so  few  infractions  of  the  ruleB  of 
politeness. 

There  were,  however,  in  those  times  even,  some  snarling, 
crabbed,  ill-natured  persons  living,  in  the  character  of  carica- 
turists, who  considered  these  infantine  drawing-rooms  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  lash  of  their  satirical  powers :  and, 
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accordingly,  one  of  them  put  forth  the  following  caricature,  iu 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  high  toupee  and  bag- wig, 
and  a  long  sword  dangling  at  his  side,  is  represented  as  enter- 
ing the  room,  with  a  kite  in  his  hand ;  the  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  with  his  hobby-horse  between  his  legs ;  Prince  William, 
spinning  his  top ;  and  the  Princess  Royal  is  behind  a  screen, 
receiving  some  very  indispensable  assistance  from  her  nurse. 
It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  Queen  discovered,  or  she 
was  made  to  know  that  these  drawing-rooms  were  not  con- 
genial with  the  English  taste,  and  indeed  she  sometimes  found 
that  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  royal 
boys  to  undergo  the  penance  of  them,  and  on  one  occasion^ 
when  the  three  youngsters  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  cricket, 
and  were  called  upon  to  dress  for  the  drawing-room,  they  sent 
a  message  back,  that  the  company  were  to  wait  till  the  game 
was  over. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  minor  historians  of  the  life 
of  William  IV.,  on  alluding  to  the  above  circumstance,  that 
these  drawing-rooms  were  adopted  by  the  Queen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  turning  the  current  of  public  opinion  into  the 
peaceful  channel,  from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  faction/' 
It  is  true  that  the  throne  was  at  this  time  shaken  to  that 
degree,  that  it  required  but  the  exercise  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  powers  of  the  people  to  overthrow  it  altogether.  The 
whole  of  the  metropolis  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  com- 
motion; the  injudicious  and  impolitic  measures  adopted  by 
ministers  against  Wilkes,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people 
to  the  highest  pitch;  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  manifested  in 
America,  brought  on  by  the  crooked  policy  of  ministers,  and 
the  obstinate,  war-loving  disposition  of  the  King,  actually 
placed  his  throne  in  a  state  of  jeopardy.  In  what  manner  then 
these  great  political  evils  <3ould  be  overcome  by  two  or  three 
royal  children  holding  a  drawing-room,  of  which  not  a  thou- 
gandth  part  of  the  people  knew  any  thing  about,  and  if  they 
had  known  it,  would  only  have  laughed  at  it,  must  be 
left  to  be  solved  by  the  disseminators  of  so  ridiculous  a  tale. 
We  cannot,  ourselves,  trace  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  in  blue 
and  gold,  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Prince  William,  in  a 
Roman    toga,    and   the   Princess    Royal,  in  a  stiff-starched 
muslin  frock,  with  the  determination  of  the  Americans,  not  to 
endure  the  taxation  of  the  mother  country.     The  same  histo- 
rian, however,  informs  us,  that  the  impression  produced  by  the 
pleasing  spectacle  of  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  not 
forgetting  the  Roman  toga  of   Prince  William,   was  so  very 
great,  that  with  the  view  of  further  conciliating  the  people,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  loas  again  brought  conspicuously  before  the 
public,  by  giving  a  juvenile  ball  and  supper  at  Buckingham 
House ;  but,  as  the  arm  of  power,  and   the  gagging  system, 
forced  the  people  to  quietude,  and  America  was  ultimately 
lost  to  the  Crown  of  England,  it  was  evident,  as  the  lawyers 
would  express  themselves,  that  the  Queen  took  nothing  by  her 
drawing-rooms,  and  that  the  whole  benefit  derived  from  them, 
was  a  temporary  influx  of  a  little  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
milliner,  the  tailor,  or  the  plumassier. 

As  particularly  illustrative  of  the  early  character  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  we  transcribe  the  following  account  of  the  royal 
children  at  this  time,  from  one  of  Mrs.  Chapone's  letters. 

Mrs.  Chapone,  who  was  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  formerly  preceptor  to  George  HI,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  much  of  her  time  at  her  uncle's  residence,  at 
Farnham  Castle,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  Royal 
Family,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated  August  20,  1778. 

"  Mr.  Buller  went  to  Windsor  on  Saturday ;  saw  the  King 
who  inquired  much  about  the  Bishop,  and  hearing  that  he 
would  be  eighty-two  next  Monday,  *  then,'  said  the  King.  «  I 
will  go  and  wish  him  joy'.  'And  I/  said  the  Queen,  <  will  go 
too/  Mr.  Buller  then  dropt  a  hint  of  the  additional  pleasure 
it  would  give  the  Bishop,  if  he  could  see  the  Princes.  «  That^ 
said  the  King,  «  requires  contrivance ;  but  if  I  can  manage  it, 
we  will  all  go.'  On  the  Monday  following,  the  royal  party, 
consisting  of  their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
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York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess 
Augusta,  visited  the  Bishop.  «  The  King,'  continues  Mrs. 
Chapone,  '  sent  the  Princes  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Chapone ;  himself,  he  said,  was  an  old  acquaintance.  Whilst  the 
Princes  were  speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  sub-preceptor, 
said,  «  These  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  ode 
prefixed  to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  if  you  know  any  thing  of 
it.'  Afterwards,  the  King  came  and  spoke  to  us,  and  the 
Queen  led  the  Princess  Royal  to  me,  saying,  "  This  is  a 
young  lady,  who,  I  hope,  has  much  profited  by  your  instruct- 
ions. She  has  read  them  [Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind]  more  than  once,  and  will  read  them  often ;  and  the 
Princess  assented  to  the  praise  which  followed  with  a  very 
modest  air.  I  was  pleased  with  all  the  Princes,  but  particu- 
larly with  Prince  William,  who  is  little  of  his  age,  but  so 
sensible  and  engaging,  that  he  won  the  Bishop's  heart,  to 
whom  he  particularly  attached  himself,  and  would  stay  with 
him,  while  all  the  rest  ran  about  the  house.  His  conversation 
was  surprisingly  manly  and  clever  for  his  age,  yet,  with  the 
young  Bullers,  he  was  quite  the  boy,  and  said  to  John  Buller, 
by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk,  "  Come,  we  are  both  boys, 
you  know."  All  of  them  showed  affectionate  respect  to  the 
Bishop ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard,  that 
he  hurt  it,' " 

.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  Prince  William,  the  same 
system  was  adopted  with  him,  as  with  his  elder  brothers,  but 
it  is  an  observation,  and  a  very  just  one,  which  has  been  made 
by  some  very  acute  writers,  that  the  British  nation,  which 
exercises  the  utmost  jealousy  in  almost  everything  that  regards 
its  Princes,  has  been  singularly  and  culpably  inattentive  to 
whatever  concerns  their  education.  We  have,  indeed,  an  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when 
the  Government  on  granting  a  certain  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be 
educated  out  of  the  country,  and  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  stands  in  a  very  near 
succession  to  the  throne,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
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that  he  should  be  educated  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  despotic 
and  arbitrary  institutions  of  the  German  governments.  The 
country  is  well  aware,  how  the  royal  father  managed  to  evade 
the  stipulation  imposed  upon  him,  but  after  all,  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  for  according  to  the 
dictum  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  the  education  of  Princes  is  a 
matter  of  prerogative,  with  which  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  consequently,  whenever  the 
subject  has  been  agitated  in  the  legislature,  as  happened  in 
one  or  two  instances,  the  answers  of  the  friends  of  the  Court 
to  those  who  perceived,  or  thought  they  perceived,  something 
faulty  in  the  system  of  education  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
young  Princes,  has  been,  that  the  education  of  a  Prince  of  the 
blood,  was  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  that  the  mere 
agitation  of  the  subject  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  But  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  a  mere  matter  of  money,  the  Parliament 
virtually  had  it  in  their  power,  to  lay  any  restrictions  upon  him  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  his  son,  but  the  Duke  considered 
it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exacting  from  the  people  of  this 
country  an  augmentation  of  his  income,  and  on  what  other 
ground  could  he  apply,  than  for  the  education  of  his  son? 
For  himself,  he  knew  that  he  might  knock  for  ever  at  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  character  of  a  royal  beggar, 
and  that  he  would  meet  with  the  same  treatment,  which  other 
beggars  generally  experience  in  a  more  humble  state  of  life. 
As  to  the  stipulation  imposed  upon  him,  he  knew  he  could 
break  it  whenever  he  pleased;  and  he  did  break  it,  for 
although  the  people  heard  of  the  periodical  arrival  of  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland,  with  his  tutor  at  his  heels,  in  con- 
formity with  the  stipulation  of  the  English  Legislature,  yet  in 
reality,  it  was  a  mockery ;  for  their  appearance  in  England,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  holiday  visit,  the  actual  education 
of  the  Prince  being  carried  on  in  Berlin. 

We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  names  of  the  individuals 
chosen  by  George  III.,  for  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  arrive 
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at  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  principles  in  which  they 
were  educated.  The  political  bias  of  the  King  was  toryism, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  The  political  partialities  of 
the  Queen  not  only  tended  to  the  same  point,  but  imbued  as 
she  was  with  the  high  aristocratic  predilections  of  the  German 
principalities,  it  cannot  be  considered  but  almost  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  the  tutors  of  their  children  should  have 
been  selected  from  that  class,  who  were  the  most  conspicuous 
for  the  display  of  those  principles,  which  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed. The  preceptor  of  a  Prince  is  not  always  chosen 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  or  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge,  for  the  situation  is  too  often  obtained  by 
personal  interest,  dexterity,  and  intrigue,  to  the  actual  exclu- 
sion of  direct  and  acknowledged  merit.  Fenelon  was  the 
tutor  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  of  France,  his  virtue  was 
unimpeachable,  his  morals  without  a  stain,  his  maxims  of 
integrity  were  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
dismissed  the  Court.  We  never  heard  of  a  tutor  of  an  English 
Prince  being  dismissed  from  Court  for  a  similar  offence. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  many  actions  of  their  life 
distinctly  verify  the  position,  that  the  mode  of  education 
which  George  IT  I.  adopted  with  his  children,  was  anything 
but  calculated  to  make  them  conversant  with  the  great  theory 
of  human  life,  and  as  to  practice,  they  far  too  soon  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  galling  yoke  of  dominion,  and  became 
comparatively  speaking,  their  own  masters,  when  in  some 
measure,  they  ought  to  have  been  in  leading-strings.  It  is  too 
much  a  habit  of  human  nature,  to  make  others  follow  in  the 
track  in  which  we  have  moved  ourselves,  and  if  we  minutely 
consider  the  mode  of  education  adopted  with  George  III,,  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  errors  and  mistakes 
which  that  Monarch  made  in  the  education  of  his  children. 
The  chilling  restraint  and  seclusion  which  his  system  of  educa- 
tion adopted,  derived  all  their  severer  features  from  the  King 
himself;  who,  in  certain  matters  evinced  a  degree  of  self-will, 
characterised  by  some,  as  firmness,  but  which  in  reality,  de- 
generated into  a  kind  of  mulish  obstinacy,  yet  by  the  King 
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himself,  it  was  designated  as  royal  prudence.  The  effect  of 
this  system  of  education  was  in  after  years,  more  observable 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  seclusion,  and 
of  a  total  want  of  access,  which  was  more  in  character  with 
the  Emperor  of  China,  than  that  of  a  Prince,  ruling  over  a 
free  and  independent  people.  In  every  Court  of  Europe,  it  is 
practicable  to  lay  before  the  Sovereign  any  truth,  in  which  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  the  good  of 
the  Sovereign  himself  are  concerned,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  account  of  the  faulty  system  of  his  education,  was,  when  he 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Kingly  power,  the  most  in- 
acessible  Monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
It  is  the  fashion  of  Englishmen  to  talk  of  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  and  Germany,  but  Paul  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had 
his  "  lion's  mouth,"  into  which  his  subjects  threw  their  griev- 
ances, and  with  all  his  madness,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  that 
he  attended  to  the  contents  of  "  the  lion's  mouth,"  as  it  was 
termed  in  Petersburg,  before  he  admitted  the  foreign  Ambas- 
sadors into  his  presence.  He  never  neglected,  nor  refused  to 
give  an  answer,  even  to  the  petition  of  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  to  redress  a  grievance,  as 
soon  as  the  complainant  had  established  its  existence.  Even 
the  calumniated  Turk,  from  the  midst  of  his  women  in  his 
seraglio,  receives  the  complaints  of  his  people,  private  or 
political,  and  although  redress  may  not  always  be  given,  the 
subject  has  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  complaint  has 
been  attended  to.  There  is,  however,  another  man,  greater 
than  all  them,  whom  we  may  quote  in  illustration  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  and  that  individual  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte — 
the  branded  despot  of  Europe ;  he  did,  indeed,  affect  to,  and 
did  hold  the  Princes  and  Sovereigns  of  Europe  in  contempt, 
but  he  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  could  be 
approached  by  even  the  most  ordinary  of  men;  but  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England  was  inaccessible,  his  gates  was  hermetically 
barred  more  to  his  own  disadvantage  and  loss,  than  to  that  of 
any  one,  who  ever  wished  to  approach  him. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  professional  pursuits  of  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  when  he  fancied  himself  competent  to 
command  an  English  army  against  one  of  the  most  renowned 
generals,  who  ever  headed  the  armies  of  France;  and  of 
Prince  William  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  British  man  of  war, 
the  noblest  station  in  the  world,  must  from  their  very  na- 
ture have  weaned  them  from  that  system  of  personal  exclu- 
sion, and  that  sense  of  individual  importance,  which  the 
system  of  education  adopted  with  them,  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inculcate.  There  is  an  instance  on  record,  in  which  three 
memorials  of  three  different  sorts,  one  for  the  public  interest, 
one  for  the  Prince's  domestic  happiness,  and  the  third  contain- 
ing a  private  claim,  could  not  possibly  find  access  to  him. 
Colonel  M'Mahon,  his  private  secretary,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Lord  Moira,  the  private  friend  of  the  prince, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and 
thought  no  more  about  them — and  why  ? — it  was  more  than 
their  places  were  worth  to  break  in  upon  the  privacy  of  the 
ruler  of  a  people,  and  the  ruler  of  the  English  people  into 
the  bargain,  who  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  avowed  principle,  that  the  crown  is  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  but  of  which  people,  cooped  up  in  the  seraglio  of 
Carlton  House,  he  knew  but  little,  and  cared  still  less. 

A  very  just  and  rational  ground  of  complaint  existed  re- 
specting the  system  of  restraint  to  which  the  sons  of  the  King 
were  exposed  in  their  education,  and  which  certainly  had  a 
tendency  to  give  an  impress  to  their  charac(,ers7  not  exactly 
consistent  with  that  of  a  free-born  Englishman.  On  their 
emancipation  from  the  nursery  and  the  superintendence  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  who,  following  the  instructions  of  the 
royal  parents,  became  in  her  department  as  great  a  martinet, 
as  one  of  her  pupils  afterwards  showed  himself  in  the  army,  the 
three  royal  brothers  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John 
Jarnes  Majendie,  till  the  year  1771,  when  a  separate  estab- 
lishment was  formed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop 
2.  v 
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of  Osnaburg  at  Buckingham  Palace,  whilst  Prince  William  and 
Prince  Edward  remained  at  Kew. 

We  should  justly  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  illibe- 
rality,  and  perhaps  of  falsification,  were  we  here  to  cast  the 
slightest  imputation  on  the  character  of  the  eminent  individuals, 
who  were  selected  as  the  preceptors  of  the  royal  youths. 
They  ought  not  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  defect  of  a 
plan,  in  the  construction  of  which,  it  is  probable,  they  never 
were  consulted.  The  preceptors  of  the  Princes  were  not  left  to 
adopt  a  system  of  education  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  discretion;  but  the  plan  in  all  its  details  was  strictly 
laid  down  for  them,  accompanied  with  the  most  peremptory 
injunction,  not  to  deviate  from  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  error,  therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  those  who 
framed  the  system  of  education,  and  not  to  those,  who  had  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  for  it  would  be  the  height  ol  injust- 
ice to  the  memory  of  those  learned  men,  were  we  not  openly 
to  declare,  that  the  persons  to  whose  charge  the  care  of 
the  juvenile  years  of  the  royal  youths  was  committed,  were 
men  eminently  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  important 
duty  reposed  in  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  attached  to  the  royal  family  of 
this  country  is,  that  in  the  election  of  their  official  servants, 
they  generally  give  the  preference  to  foreigners,  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that,  a  corresponding  degree  of  talent  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  country,  or  that  being  themselves  sprung 
from  a  foreign  stock,  they  amalgamate  better  together,  inde- 
pendently of  which,  there  is  frequently  a  sturdiness  and  an 
unbending  disposition  in  an  Englishman,  not  very  palatable  to 
the  taste  of  German  aristocracy. 

At  the  time  when  the  Earl  of  Holderness  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  princes,  there  were  men  in  our  chartered 
schools  and  universities  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  and  well 
fitted  in  every  sense  for  the  important  task  of  education  :  these 
men,  however,  w-re  all  passed  over  to  make  room  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Mr  de  Salzes,  as  sub-preceptor,  who,  although 
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he  bore  the  character  of  an  amiable  man,  and  a  profound 
classical  scholar  was,  as  being  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  English  history,  or  even  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  English  Constitution,  not  a  very  fit  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  British  Princes.  As 
the  children  of  royalty,  they  were  of  course  to  be  educated  in 
the  belief  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings*  and  this  was  to  be 
taught  them  by  an  individual,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
republican;  and  who  in  his  native  mountains  had  heard  of 
Kings  and  Courts,  but  knew  little  of  their  nature  or  charac- 
ter, except  from  history. 

A  spirit  of  nationality  reigns  in  the  breast  of  almost  every 
individual,  and  the  introduction  of  an  alien  into  any  particular 
establishment,  is  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  another. 
Thus,  when  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  sub-preceptor  to 
Prince  William,  and  Prince  Edward,  the  King  consulted  Mr. 
de  Salzes,  on  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be  appointed,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  de  Salzes  would  recommend 
an  Englishman,  on  the  same  principle,  that  it  was  scarcely 
ever  known  that  a  Scotchman  recommended  an  Englishman 
to  a  situation,  until  he  despaired  of  finding  one  of  his  own 
country  to  fill  it.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  George 
III.  had  not  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  the  merit  of 
some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  who,  by  their  classical  attainments,  were  capable 
of  undertaking  the  task  of  the  education  of  his  two  younger 
sons ;  that  Mr.  de  Salzes  might  in  his  intercourse  with  some 
of  the  learned  men,  with  whom  he  was  daily  brought  into 
contact,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  sub-preceptor,  have  selected 
a  native  of  this  country  as  worthy  of  the  office  of  educating 
the  two  royal  youths — but  the  very  contrary  was  the  result, 
for  being  himself  a  Swiss,  he  recommended  a  Colonel  Bude,  a 
native  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  had  been  page  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  on  his  retiring  from  that  situation,  entered  the 
Sardinian  army.  These  no  doubt,  were  great  and  weighty 
qualifications  for  the  preceptor  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal 
of  England  ;  hut  nevertheless,  they  prevailed,  and  Colonel 
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Bade  was  sent  for  to  England.  The  chronicles  of  the  day,  oi 
course,  informed  us  that  his  abilities  were  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  comprehensive  nature.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  a  Court,  which  at 
that  period,  was  no  trifling  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
royal  parents ;  he  was  an  excellent  musician ;  was  an  expert 
player  on  the  violin,  and  knew  something  of  the  flute.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  Holland,  and  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  flavour  of  tobacco ;  he  had  been  in  Sardinia,  and  could 
never  breakfast  without  anchovies.  He  had  been  in  the  army, 
and  knew  something  of  mathematics  ;  he  had  studied  Vauban 
on  fortification,  and  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the 
glacis  is  not  the  counterscarp,  nor  the  bastion,  a  drawbridge. 
His  honour  was  reported  to  be  of  the  most  delicate  nature5 
and  according  to  one  of  his  chroniclers,  "  his  religious  principles 
were  founded  on  the  firm  base  of  unadulterated  Christianity." 
It  happens,  however,  that  Colonel  Bude  was  a  kind  of  rene- 
gade Catholic,  and  his  religious  principles  were  of  that  ac- 
commodating kind,  that  they  could  conform  themselves  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lived.  In  Holland,  he  was  a  Lutheran ; 
in  Sardinia,  he  was  a  Catholic ;  and  in  England,  he  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  had  he  undertaken  the  preceptorship  of  the 
sons  of  the  Sultan  of  the  East,  he  would  have  forgotten  "  the 
firm  base  of  unadulterated  Christianity,"  and  would  have 
become  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  without,  perhaps,  being  in  the 
least  the  worse  for  it.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  became 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  royal  household ;  and  as  George 
III.,  was  at  that  time  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  having  to 
maintain  an  army  there  of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  whom 
he  never  saw  in  his  life,  he  determined  that  they  should  also 
have  a  General,  who  was  never  to  see  the  troops  which  he 
/'ommanded,  and  no  fitter  person  could  he  select  for  so  im- 
portant an  office,  than  Colonel  Bude.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
these  drawbacks  upon  his  character  as  a  person  fitted  for  the 
responsible  task  of  education,  Colonel  Bude  by  a  particular 
s-auvity  of  manner,  and  a  true  courtier-like  bearing,  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  royal  pupils,  uurticularly  of  Prince  William, 
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whom,  at  a  future  period,  he  accompanied  to  the  continent, 
and  finally  became  the  private  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Although  Prince  William  was  now  at  a  distance  from  his 
two  elder  brothers,  on  account  of  their  separate  establishments, 
yet  they  frequently  met,  and  numerous  were  the  scrapes  in 
which  the  high  spirited  youths  found  themselves,  and  loud 
and  incessant  were  the  complaints  which  were  carried  to  the 
ear  of  their  royal  parents,  on  account  of  some  mischief  which 
they  had  committed;  but  as  the  actual  delinquent  could 
scarcely  ever  be  discovered,  the  reprimand  was  of  that  general 
nature,  that  it  made  very  little,  or  no  impression  upon  them. 
In  whatever  difficulty  or  embarrassment  they  found  them- 
selves, they  always  stood  by  each  other,  and  no  threat,  nor  bribe, 
could  ever  induce  one  of  them  to  disclose  the  real  offender; 
and  if  at  any  time  a  tale  was  carried  to  the  King  or  Queen,  of 
any  act  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  the  other 
two  were  sure  to  resent  it  and  miserable,  indeed,  was  the 
life  which  the  informer  afterwards  led.  The  following  anec- 
dote strongly  corroborates  this  statement.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  Prince  William,  were 
once  at  play  in  one  of  the  apartments,  when  the  head  of  one 
of  their  drums  being  out,  the  mischievous  youths  prevailed  on 
the  attendant  to  get  into  the  hoop,  that  they  might  draw  her 
about  the  room.  Prince  William,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  three,  contrived  to  throw  her  down,  when 
she  in  the  warmth  of  her  resentment,  flung  him  against  the 
wainscot.  The  King  on  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  her  to 
go  to  Saint  James',  and  to  remain  there  till  the  return  of  La  iy 
Charlotte  Finch  to  town,  as  his  Majesty  did  not  choose  to 
interfere  in  such  matters.  On  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte, 
she  examined  into  the  particulars,  when  another  of  the  ser- 
vants said,  that  the  accused  attendant  did  not  strike  Prince 
William.  The  Prince  of  Wales  being  present,  said  with  great 
spirit,  "  pray  do  not  assert  any  such  thing,  you  know  she  did 
strike  my  brother,  but  you  are  both  Scotchwomen,  and  will 
say  anything  to  favour  one  mother."  In  this  manner  did 
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they  espouse  each  other's  part,  and  the  attendants  soon  dis- 
covered, that  if  they  offended  one  of  them,  they  were  certain 
of  meeting  with  the  resentment  of  the  other  two. 

Of  the  three  royal  brothers,  Prince  William  was  the  most  dimi- 
nutive in  stature,  but  there  was  always  a  manliness  of  temper 
about  him,  which  prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favour,  and  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  high  and  haughty  de- 
meanour, which  so  particularly  distinguished  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  has  been  stated,  that  Prince  William,  at  a  very 
early  age  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  the  naval  profession, 
and  that  his  education  was  regulated  accordingly;  we  have 
no  immediate  means  of  either  refuting  or  confirming  that 
statement,  but  although  his  father  might  have  determined,  in 
consequence  of  that  predilection,  to  devote  him  to  the  naval 
service  of  his  country,  yet  considering  the  rank  and  station 
which  Prince  William  held  in  society,  it  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  a  premature  decision  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
to  send  him  to  sea,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  when  his 
education  was  by  no  means  completed,  and  in  some  branches 
of  science,  not  actually  begun.  The  quarter-deck  of  a  man  of 
war,  or  the  middy's  cabin  is  not  a  place  to  advance  a  youth, 
in  the  attainment  of  those  branches  of  learning,  without  which 
no  education  can  be  considered  complete.  Prince  William 
was  taken  from  his  tutors  at  a  time,  when  with  other  men, 
their  collegiate  education  is  at  its  commencement;  at  no 
period  of  his  life,  was  he  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  or 
superiority  of  his  intellect,  he  had  by  no  means  outstripped 
either  of  his  royal  brothers  in  the  acquisition  of  any  particular 
branch  of  learning,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  outstripped  him  ; 
is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
he  showed  himself  deficient  in  many  of  those  classical  and 
scientific  attainments,  which  are  the  concomitants  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  education  ?  It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
this  line  of  conduct,  adopted  by  George  III.  in  regard  to  his 
son  William,  that  the  rules  of  the  navy,  distinctly  prescribed 
th»  ;igc,  beyond  which  an  individual  entering  the  navy,  could 
not  be  rated  on  the  books,  nor  admitted  into  the  service,  and 
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therefore  the  act  was  imperative   on  him  to  enter  his  son,  he- 
fore  he  had   attained  hi3  fourteenth  year.     The  policy  or  the 
prudence  of  entering  him  at  all,   becomes  in   itself  a   very 
questionable  matter,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  professions  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  the  only  ones 
open  into  which  the  King's  sons  could  be  received,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  are  the  two  professions  of  all  others,  from  which 
they  should  be  excluded,  or  if  not  wholly  excluded,  they  should 
be  prevented  from  ever  assuming  the  command.   If  we  follow 
the  entire   career  of  all  the  King's   sons,  in  their  professional 
capacity,  what  is  the  result,  but  disgrace,  discomfiture,   and 
dishonour  ?     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  soldier,  although  the 
laws  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  the  moat  essen- 
tial part  of  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  that  of  fighting ;  but  as  far  as  the 
cut  of  a  uniform,  or  the  adjustment  of  any  military  frippery  was 
concerned,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  army. 
If  we  look  to  the  Duke  of  York,  what  do  we  there  behold,  but 
the  country  overwhelmed  with  disgrace,   by  his  blundering 
generalship  ?    By  him.  was  the  flower  of  the  English  army 
destroyed;  the  finest  park  of  artillery,  which  ever  left  the 
shores  of  England,  taken  by  the  enemy ;  himself  and  his  whole 
army  saved  from  being  carried  prisoners  into  France,   by  one 
of  the  most  ignominious  treaties,  which  was  ever  signed  by  a 
British  General,  one  article  of  which  was,   that  the  French 
sailors  then  in  the  different  prisons  of  England,  amounting  to 
above  8000  men  should  be  released,  which  enabled  France  to 
man  her  navy,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
of  which  Nelson  gave  so  good  an  account  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar.     If  any  other  individual,   but  a  King's  son  had  so 
misconducted    himself,    as  the  Duke  of   York  did  on  every 
occasion   in  Holland,   he  would  have  been  instantly  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  and  dismissed  the  service  for  incompetency. 
Of   the    Duke    of   Clarence,    we  shall    have    occasion   to 
describe  his  exploits,  as  they  respectively  come  under  our  notice, 
but  in  the  mean   time,    it   must  be  observed,   that  he  only 
appears  before  us  as  the  commanded,  not  as  the  commander. 
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He  was  never  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  nor  does  history  record 
any  great  achievement  performed  by  him,  as  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  skill  and  prowess. 

If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  another  soldier, 
and  one  more  obnoxious  or  hated  by  the  troops  which  he 
commanded,  never  stood  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  His 
friends  called  him  a  disciplinarian,  those  whom  he  commanded, 
called  him  a  tyrant ;  his  friends  compared  him  to  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  his  soldiers  looked  upon  him,  as  the  haughtiest  of  the 
Indian  despots.  At  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  army  would 
have  mutinied,  had  he  not  been  removed — and  he  was  re- 
moved to  Gibraltar,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  England,  or  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  he  would 
have  been  removed  from  the  world  altogether. 

If  we  look  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  another  soldier, 
what  do  we  there  find  to  gratify  our  vision  ?  A  man,  who  we 
are  informed  has  done  much  for  the  army — and  what  is  that . 
much  ?  He  has  added  much  to  the  expence  of  our  army,  by 
the  introduction  of  German  frippery,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
gewgaws ;  he  has  contributed  much  to  render  our  soldiers,  a 
multitude  of  bedizened  fops,  and  he  has  so  much  encumbered 
them  with  trappings  and  helmets  of  an  unbearable  weight, 
that  they  frequently  faint  under  them.  If  this  then  happens 
at  a  common  parade,  what  must  be  the  case  in  the  day  of 
battle  ?  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  we  beg  his  pardon,  the 
King  of  Hanover,  has  punctually  attended  all  the  reviews  on 
the  continent,  where  thousands  are  collected  at  the  nod  of  the 
continental  despots,  to  enslave  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
what  did  he  bring  back  with  him  to  his  native  country  ?  new 
styles  of  dresses,  new  harlequin  uniforms,  new  patterns  of  caps 
and  helmets,  stays,  padding,  and  mustachios.  He  has,  indeed, 
done  much  for  the  army,  and  too  much  have  the  people  of  this 
country  paid  him  for  it. 

If  we  look  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  another  soldier,  what 
do  we  there  find  to  make  us  fall  in  love  with  royal  Field 
Marshals  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  in  the  slightest  degree 
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disparagingly  of  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He 
has  been  so  long  isolated  in  Hanover,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  nearly  forgotten  him ;  but  as  he  holds  the  rank 
of  Field  Marshal  in  the  English  army,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  his  services  by  which  he  has  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  rank.  History,  however, 
is  totally  silent  on  that  subject,  and,  therefore,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  no  such  services  exist. 

The  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  also  a  soldier,  he  was, 
however,  a  good  and  honest  man,  and,  therefore,  we  will  throw 
a  veil  over  his  defects  as  a  soldier. 

We  have  thus  entered  into  a  kind  of  crowquis  of  the  advan- 
tages which  this  country  has  derived  from  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  George  III.,  into  the  military  profession ;  it  was 
one  way  of  adding  to  their  incomes,  and  investing  them  with 
a  certain  degree  of  patronage,  which  was  sometimes  employed 
for  the  basest  and  vilest  purposes,  and  we  have  only  to  advert 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  abused  his  patron- 
age, during  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  establish  the 
verity  of  our  statement. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  entrance  of  Prince  William  into  the 
navy,  that  we  have  now  principally  to  direct  our  attention, 
and  we  can  state,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  navy  was  not  the  choice  of  the  royal  youth,  but  that 
it  was  in  a  great  degree  forced  upon  him  by  his  father.  He 
frequently  expressed  his  dissent  to  the  designs  which  his 
father  had  in  view ;  and  he  expostulated  with  his  mother  as  to 
the  hardship  of  his  being  sent  away  from  home,  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  such  a  splendid  home,  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  ship, 
when  his  brothers  were  allowed  to  remain  at  home  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  youthful  amusements,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  life  of  continued  pleasure  opening  upon  them.  The 
character  of  George  III.,  was  mulish,  and  obstinate  to  the 
very  last  degree,  and  if  like  Don  Quixote,  he  had  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  believe  that  a  windmill  was  a  giant,  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  drive  the  crotchet  out  of  his  head.  The 
2.  G 
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Queen  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this  trait  in  his  character, 
and  she  has  often  experienced  the  effect  of  his  hasty  temper  in 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  any  object  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  mind,  and  from  the  execution  of  which  she  could  not 
augur  any  good.  He  was,  morally  and  politically  considered,  an 
ass,  that  will  have  a  way  of  its  own,  and  the  more  you  attempt 
to  drive  it  into  the  proper  path,  the  more  determined  it 
appears  to  persevere  in  the  wrong  one.  In  the  visions  of 
George  III.,  he  saw  his  son  William  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
his  ship,  the  noblest  station  under  Heaven  that  a  man  can  fill, 
and  he  saw  his  name  enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  heroes,  who 
are  England's  glory,  and  England's  pride,  and  which  will  be 
pronounced  with  a  patriot's  enthusiasm,  when  such  emmets 
as  your  Miguels,  or  your  Carloses,  or  your  Kings  of  Hanover, 
are  smothered  in  their  native  dust. 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  were  called  into  action,  as  the 
time  approached,  when  her  domestic  circle  was  to  be  deprived 
of  one  of  its  ornaments,  for  although  she  was  no  stranger 
to  ambition,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  it  ruling  the  actions 
of  her  children ;  yet,  she  could  not  eradicate  the  opinion  from 
her  mind,  that  the  interests,  of  her  son,  in  regard  to  his  mental 
attainments,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  visionary  glory  of  a 
professional  life,  and  one  too,  which  was  attended  with  so 
much  danger  and  hardship.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  Prince  William  entered  the  British  navy,  at 
one,  perhaps,  of  the  most  inauspicious  periods  of  our  history ; 
and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  show  the  state  of 
the  British  navy  at  that  time,  involved  as  we  were  in  a  disas- 
trous and  unnatural  war  in  the  principal  scenes  of  which,  it 
was  the  fate  of  Prince  William  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  American  war,  had  now  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  marked  by  various  successes,  and  defeats ;  and  in  the 
months  of  July  1778,  Lord  Howe  after  landing  the  troops 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York,  received  intelligence 
ky  his  cruisers,  that  Count  I^Estaign,  who  had  sailed  from 
Toulon  in  April,  was  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  on 
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the  1 1th  of  July,  he  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook,  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  three  large  frigates,  to  which  Lord  Howe 
could  oppose  only  eleven  ships  of  inferior  magnitude,  and 
weight  of  metal,  with  some  frigates  and  sloops.  These  being 
ranged  with  great  skill  in  the  harbour,  the  Count  after  re- 
maining at  anchor  for  eleven  days,  set  sail  to  the  southward 
or  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  then  changed  his 
course  for  Rhode  Island,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Sullivan  in  the  enterprise  against  Newport  The  approach  of 
the  French  fleet  to  this  harbour,  created  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  burning  the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  and  Cerberus  frigates, 
and  of  sinking  the  Flora,  and  Falcon.  But  this  was  the  only 
loss  resulting  from  so  formidable  an  invasion. 

The  dispersion  of  the  fleets  occasioned  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  single  shipss  and  produced  various  engagements,  which 
terminated  greatly  to  the  honour  of  British  valour,  and  sea- 
manship. In  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  August,  Captain 
Dawson  in  the  Renown  of  50  guns,  fell  in  with  the  Languedoc 
of  84  guns,  D'Estaing's  own  ship,  which  had  lost  her  rudder 
and  masts,  and  had  the  prospect  of  effecting  so  extraordinary 
a  capture,  when  the  appearance  of  several  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  compelled  him  to  desist.  Commodore  Hothan  in 
the  Preston  of  50  guns,  fought  the  Tonnant  of  80,  the  same 
evening,  with  some  success ;  but  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
contests  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  when  the  Isis 
a  ship  also  of  50  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Rayner,  was 
chased  by  the  Caesar,  a  French  ship  of  74,  in  no  way  injured 
by  the  storm,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  which  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  Caesar  sheered  off.  The  Isis  had  sus- 
tained so  much  damage  in  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  that 
she  was  incapable  of  pursuing,  but  in  other  respects,  she  had 
been  but  very  little  injured ;  only  one  man  was  killed,  and 
fifteen  wounded ;  the  French  ship  was  so  much  damaged  in 
her  hull,  that  she  was  forced  to  bear  away  for  Boston,  and  her 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  fifty,  including  in  the  latter, 
her  captain,  the  celebrated  Bougainville,  whose  arm  was  shot  off 
in  the  action.  Lord  Howe  followed  his  antagonist  to  Boston, 
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in  the  hope  of  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attack,  but  found 
the  French  fleet  lying  in  Nantasket  Roads,  so  well  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries,  that  he  jadged  it  impracticable,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York,  aboiit  the  middle  of  September.  During 
his  absence,  about  six  more  ships  of  Admiral  Byron's  squadron 
had  arrived  in  that  port,  and  as  the  British  naval  force  was 
now  unquestionably  superior  to  the  fleet  under  D'Estaign,  his 
lordship  thought  this  a  proper  moment  for  availing  himself  of 
the  leave  he  had  before  obtained  to  retire  from  the  American 
station,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  resigning  the*  command 
of  the  fleet 'to  Admiral  Gambier,  took  his  departure  for 
England. 

The  projects  of  D'Estaign  being  disconcerted  in  America, 
he  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  3d  of  November,  to 
second  the  operations  of  the  Marquess  de  Bouille,  governor  of 
Martinico,  who  had  already  captured  the  island  of  Dominique. 
Eight  days  after  the  departure  of  D'Estaign,  Admiral  Byron 
arrived  with  his  fleet.  All  his  proceedings  had  hitherto  been 
marred  by  the  opposition  of  the  elements.  In  the  voyage  from 
England,  whence  he  had  been  despatched  after  the  Toulon 
fleet,  his  ships  were  separated  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  them 
reached  New  York  in  so  shattered  a  state,  that  they  were  not 
in  readiness  to  proceed  to  sea  till  the  18th  of  October.  He 
then  went  in  quest  of  D'Estaign,  but  his  ill-fortune  still  pur- 
sued him.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  bay  of  Boston,  when 
on  the  1st  of  November,  another  storm  so  disabled  his  fleet, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Rhode  Island  to  refit,  which 
afforded  D'Estaign  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proceeding  to 
the  West  Indies.  So  sensible  was  the  French  Admiral  of  the 
danger  of  encountering  an  equality  of  British  naval  force,  that 
for  six  months  together,  he  only  ventured  twice  out  of  the  bay 
of  Fort  Royal,  and  both  times  hastily  returned  as  soon  as 
Byron's  fleet  was  seen  standing  towards  him.  Squadrons 
were  frequently  sent  to  cruise  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
where  the  Count  lay,  and  if  possible,  to  provoke  him.  to  come 
out  and  risk  an  engagement,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
deviate  from  his  defensive  plan. 
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It  may  be  now  necessary  to  advert  to  the  state  of  our 
maritime  affairs  in  Europe.  After  the  delivery  of  the  rescript 
announcing  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  revolted  colonies, 
though  war  was  not  formally  declared  by  Great  Britain,  the 
most  assiduous  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides.  At 
Brest,  the  utmost  vigour  of  naval  equipment  seemed  to  be 
exerted  by  the  French,  while  the  old  device  of  threatening 
an  invasion,  was  again  resorted  to,  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  marched  from  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  sea- 
coast  bordering  on  the  British  Channel.  In  England  also  no 
effort  was  spared,  the  militia  were  called  out  and  embodied, 
and  a  British  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  were  cruising  in 
the  Channel,  before  the  grand  fleet  of  France  was  in  readiness 
to  come  out  of  Brest  harbour. 

Admiral  Keppel,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit .  and  re- 
putation, having  been  fixed  upon  to  command  the  Channel 
fleet,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  13th  of  June,  with 
discretionary  powers,  as  no  blow  had  yet  been  struck  by  the 
enemy,  which  could  bring  upon  him  the  direct  charge  of 
aggression.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  17th, 
the  Admiral  discovered  two  French  frigates,  the  Licorne,  and 
the  Bellepoule,  very  intent  on  taking  a  survey  of  his  fleet, 
and  on  their  refusal  to  obey  the  signal  to  bring  to,  a  chase 
ensued,  when  the  Licorne,  after  discharging  a  broadside, 
struck  to  the  America ;  the  Bellepoule  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment with  the  Arethusa,  escaped  by  running  on  shore,  and 
the  Pallas,  another  French  frigate,  being  discovered  recon- 
noitring, was  conducted  into  the  fleet,  and  detained.  From 
the  papers  found  on  board  these  frigates,  Admiral  Keppel 
discovered,  that  the  French  fleet  in  Brest,  amounted  to  thirty* 
two  sail  of  the  line ;  he  therefore  returned  to  port  for  a  rein- 
forcement. On  the  9th  of  July,  he  again  sailed  with  twenty- 
four  ships,  and  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  six  more.  About 
this  time,  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Count  D'Orvilliers 
sailed  from  Brest,  and  letters  of  reprisal  grounded  on  the 
capture  of  the  Pallas  and  Licorne,  were  issued  by  the  court  of 
France.  The  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
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afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  July,  and  after  manouvring  for 
four  successive  days,  an  engagement  ensued  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  the  fleets  passing 
on  contrary  tacks  and  in  opposite  directions.  As  soon  as 
they  had  cleared  each  other,  and  the  firing  had  ceased,  the 
British  Admiral  wore  his  ship  to  return  upon  the  enemy,  and 
threw  out  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  form  the  line,  but 
observing  that  some  of  his  ships,  disabled  in  the  engagement, 
had  fallen  to  leeward,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  enemy,  he  was  in  the  first  place  obliged  to  take  measures 
for  their  safety.  By  the  manouvres  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
and  by  the  length  of  time  required,  for  repairing  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  ships  of  the  rear  division,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  the  day  was  so  far  spent,  before  they  could  be  again 
brought  into  their  stations  in  the  line,  that  nothing  now 
remained,  but  the  expectation  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
"  that  the  French  would  fight  it  out  handsomely  the  next  day." 
D'Orvilliers  put  on  every  appearance  of  intending  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  night  he  quitted  his  station,  and  steered  for  the 
French  coast,  leaving  three  frigates  with  lights,  to  deceive  the 
English  Admiral.  In  the  morning,  the  rearmost  of  his  ships 
were  scarcely  discernible,  and  as  their  inferiority  had  been 
fully  demonstrated,  both  in  the  action  and  in  their  flight, 
it  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  the  attack  had  not  been 
renewed  the  preceding  evening.  A  pursuit  being  deemed 
useless,  Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Plymouth  to  refit,  and 
then  resuming  his  former  station,  kept  the  sea  as  long  as 
the  approaching  winter  would  allow.  The  Brest  fleet,  being 
also  refitted,  ventured  out  of  Brest,  but  instead  of  directing 
their  course,  where  they  were  sure  of  encountering  the 
enemy,  they  made  their  way  to  the  southward,  where  they  were 
as  certain  of  meeting  none,  and  where  their  cruise,  could 
answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  parade. 

The  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July,  though  not  altogether 
a  proud  day  to  England,  impressed  upon  the  French  such 
a  consciousness  of  their  inequality  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest, 
that  they  avoided  it  by  loitering  about  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
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abandoning  their  own  coasts,  and  the  bay  to  tl  e  British  fleet, 
by  which  means  the  trade  to  England  arrived  in  security,  from 
the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  whilst  the  French  commerce 
became  a  prey  to  the  English  cruisers. 

But  these  advantages  however,  substantial,  could  not  satisfy 
the  public  for  the  neglect  of  what  they  thought  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  single  blow.  The 
failure  of  a  complete  victory,  was  by  some,  attributed  to 
the  Commander-in- Chief,  for  not  pushing  his  success,  and  by 
others  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  for  not  obeying  with  all  possible 
promptitude,  the  signals  of  his  superior  officer  preparatory  to 
a  second  attack.  Some  severe  strictures  on  the  Vice  Admiral's 
disregard  of  orders,  having  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  he 
wrote  to  Admiral  Keppel,  requiring  from  him  an  express  con- 
tradiction of  such  foul  aspersions.  With  this  request,  the 
Admiral  refused  to  comply,  upon  which  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  a  statement  of 
particulars  relating  to  the  action,  with  an  introductory  letter, 
containing  much  implied  censure  on  the  Commander-  n  Chief. 
The  latter  immediately  acquainted  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  he  could  never  sail,  nor  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  until  matters  were 
thoroughly  explained  by  that  officer.  The  dispute  was 
inflamed  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  partizans  on  both  sides. 
It  was  taken  up  with  great  warmth  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  session  (November  25th,)  and  after- 
wards discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  still  greater 
vehemence,  both  the  Admiral  and  Vice  Admiral  being  present, 
and  taking  a  share  in  the  debates,  when  the  latter  declared, 
that  finding  he  could  not  obtain  justice  by  any  personal 
application,  and  that  no  public  motives  could  induce  the 
Admiral  to  bring  forward  any  charge  against  him,  which  might 
afford  him  an  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  his  character, 
he  had  been  drawn  by  necessity,  not  having  a  right  to  demand 
a  trial  on  himself,  in  order  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  his 
honor,  to  lay  several  articles  of  accusation  against  Admiral 
Keppel,  tending  to  show,  as  he  would  hereafter  demonstrate, 
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that  the  failure  of  success  on  the  27th  of  July,  was  owing  to 
the  misconduct  and  fault  of  that  commander. 

A  court-martial  being  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  trial  commenced  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  of 
January  1778,  and  was  not  closed  till  the  llth  of  the  next 
month.  The  result  was  very  flattering  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  the  charges  against  him 
were  declared  to  be  malicious  and  ill-founded.  The  acquittal 
was  celebrated  in  London  for  two  nights  successively,  with  the 
usual  testimonies  of  popular  joy,  but  was  also  disgraced  by 
the  usual  ebullitions  of  popular  outrage.  The  iron  gates  or 
palisades  of  the  Admiralty  were  but  a  weak  defence  against  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  and  the  houses  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  >r  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  of  several  others  were  threatened  to  be  de- 
molished, until  troops  were  brought  forward  to  their  protection. 
Admiral  KeppeFs  friends  were  not  less  anxious  to  obtain  for 
him  some  tribute  of  Parliamentary  applause,  and  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  were  voted  to  him  for  his  conduct.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  afterwards  obtained  a  court-martial  on  himself,  and 
with  due  magnanimity  resigned  his  place  at  the  Admiralty 
Board,  his  lieutenant  generalship  of  marines,  and  his  govern- 
ment of  Scarborough  Castle,  besides  vacating  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  court-martial  after  sitting  twenty- 
one  days,  acquitted  him,  but  not  without  a  slight  censure. 
The  want  of  temper  and  policy,  appears  to  have  been  his 
greatest  crime.  His  signal  bravery  during  the  action  of  the 
27th  of  July,  was  acknowledged  by  his  enemies;  and  if  he 
were  really  blameable  for  a  voluntary  neglect  of  signals,  and 
contempt  of  orders  after  the  action,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
cannot  well  escape  some  censure,  for  not  enforcing  obedience, 
when  he  knew  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country  to  be  at 
stake. 

At  this  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  sinister  genius 
operating  on  the  British  navy,  and  certainly  the  son  of  the 
King  of  England  could  not  have  entered  at  a  more  inauspicious 
time.  Admiral  Arbuthriot,  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  and  transports,  bound  for 
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New  York,  was  proceeding  down  the  channel,  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  sent  express  from  Jersey,  with  the  first  account 
of  the  danger  of  that  island.  He  sailed  directly  with  a  part 
of  his  squadron  for  its  relief,  ordering  the  rest  to  wait  his 
return  in  Torbay;  but  finding  on  his  arrival  off  Guernsey, 
that  the  French  fleet  had  been  repulsed,  he  rejoined  his 
convoy.  This  deviation  from  his  course,  though  short,  was 
the  cause  of  much  subsequent  delay,  as  the  fleet  was  detained 
for  nearly  a  month  afterwards  by  contrary  winds.  In  the 
interval  of  its  detention,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  French 
would  receive  intelligence  of  its  great  value,  and  of  the  force 
that  protected  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  ten  ships  from  the 
channel  fleet  were  detached  under  Admiral  Darby,  to  accom- 
pany Arbuthnot  to  a  certain  latitude.  The  channel  fleet  thus 
weakened,  was  obliged  to  suspend  a  plan  for  blocking  up  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  the  French  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  hurried  to  sea  with  an  imperfect  equipment,  and 
joined  the  fleet  of  Spain  on  the  24th  of  June.  This  junc- 
tion was  truly  alarming,  the  two  fleets  amounting  to  more 
than  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  steered  for  the  British  channel,  in 
the  mouth  of  which,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  had  succeeded 
Keppel,  was  cruising  with  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
some  frigates.  The  combined  fleets  passed  him  about  the 
middle  of  August,  neither  party  observing  the  other,  and 
appeared  before  Plymouth  for  two  or  three  days,  until  a 
strong  easterly  wind  compelled  them  to  retire.  The  same 
wind  had  also  driven  the  British  fleet  to  sea ;  but  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  entered  the  channel  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  who  followed  him  as  high  as  Plymouth, 
but  as  their  crews  were  said  to  be  sickly,  their  ships  to  be  in 
bad  condition,  and  the  season  for  equinoctial  gales  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, Count  D'Orvilliers  steered  back  to  Brest,  early  in 
September,  without  effecting  anything  further,  than  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Ardent  man  of  war,  which  had  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  the  combined  fleets.  The  naval  pride  of  England 
3.  H 
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was  certainly  much  mortified  at  these  occurences  on  her  own 
coasts,  but  the  hopes  of  France  and  Spain,  in  fitting  out  so 
great  an  armament,  must  have  been  greatly  disappointed. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  British  navy  at  home  and 
abroad,  when  it  was  determined  that  Prince  William  should 
become  a  sailor.  They  were  no  piping  times  of  peace ;  but  a 
period  of  danger,  in  which  the  existence  of  England  itself, 
depended  upon  the  exertions  of  the  navy,  and  the  enemy 
evincing  a  boldness  and  promptitude  which  promised  them 
success,  considering  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  force 
which  England  could  bring  against  them. 

On  the  evening  previously  to  the  departure  of  Prince 
William,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  met  at  supper,  at  which 
that  gloom  prevailed,  which  is  the  usual  attendant  on  the  ap- 
proaching loss  of  a  member  of  a  family,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  take  place,  but  under  those  which  accompanied 
the  estrangement  of  Prince  William  from  the  family  circle, 
the  pain  of  separation  was  more  acutely  felt.  On  supper 
being  over,  and  the  members  of  the  family  were  about  to  re- 
tire to  their  respective  apartment;  the  King  on  presenting 
Prince  William  with  a  bible,  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms,  "  You  are  on  the  eve,  my  dear  boy,  of  leaving  the  re- 
sidence of  your  parents,  to  enter  into  the  duties  of  a  profession, 
in  which  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  that  you  will  be  obliged 
to  undergo  many  privations,  and  be  surrounded  by  many 
dangers.  Let  me  impress  it  strongly  upon  your  mind,  that 
obedience  to  your  superior  officers  is  your  first,  your  principal 
duty.  By  knowing  how  to  obey,  you  will  learn  how  to  com- 
mand, and  think  not  that  the  high  station  in  which  you  were 
born,  absolves  you  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most 
menial  duty  attached  to  the  rank  which  you  may  hold  in  the 
ship.  Expect  not  that  because  you  are  the  son  of  the  King 
of  England,  that  you  will  be  treated  with  greater  respect  than 
what  is  shown  to  the  other  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  your- 
self. You  will  in  every  respect  be  subject  to  the  same  disci- 
pline, and  the  same  routine  of  duty,  as  the  other  officers,  and 
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I  have  issued  my  private  commands  to  the  officer,  under  whose 
orders  you  will  be  placed,  that  all  distinction  of  rank  shall  be 
waived,  and  that  the  title  of  Prince  be  lost  in  the  common  name 
of  the  sailor.  In  presenting  you  with  this  book,  I  consider  it 
the  best  gift  which  a  father  can  make  to  a  son,  in  the  situation 
in  which  you  are  about  to  be  placed ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
dangers  by  which  you  will  be  surrounded,  place  your  confidence 
in  that  God  who  can  rule  the  tempest,  and  turn  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  from  you.  You  will,  I  fear,  meet  with  many, 
who  will  turn  your  pious  devotions  into  ridicule,  but  be  not 
diverted  by  their  sneers,  from  the  performance  of  your  duty  to 
your  God,  and  rest  assured,  you  will  thereby  gain  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  your  superiors,  and  what  you  will  find  still  more 
valuable  to  you,  you  will  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  inward 
piety  and  rectitude,  and  which  will  carry  you  through  the 
hour  of  trial  and  danger,  with  cheerfulness  and  composure. 
Now,  go,  my  son,  may  the  God  of  battles  be  with  you,  and  should 
it  please  him  to  return  you  safe  to  the  arms  of  your  parents, 
may  they  receive  you  without  a  stain  upon  your  honour — may 
you  return  to  them  an  ornament  to  the  glorious  profession 
to  which  you  are  about  to  belong,  and  it  will  be  a  proud  day 
in  the  life  of  your  father,  if  by  your  courage  and  your  skill, 
you  may  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  your 
country,  and  to  the  security  of  your  father's  Crown." 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  1779  that  Prince  William  was  rated 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  George  of  98,  guns  then 
bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead.  With 
the  view  of  removing  from  his  mind  as  much  as  possible,  all 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  his  rank,  his  equipment  was  rather 
of  a  secondary  character,  than  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
be  furnished  to  a  son  of  the  King  of  England.  The  ridiculous 
foppery  of  a  court  dress,  was  laid  aside  for  the  plain  blue 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  sailor,  and  the  little  three  cornered 
cocked  hat  was  abandoned  for  the  slouched  low  crowned  hat  of 
a  member  of  a  middy's  cabin.  To  say  that  Prince  William 
expressed  at  first  any  particular  pleasure  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  contrasting  it  as  he  did  with  the 
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royal  splendour  which  he  had  just  quitted,  were  to  give  him 
credit  for  a  greater  share  of  professional  enthusiasm,  than  in 
reality  belonged  to  him,  or  which  could  be  expected  from  him. 
The  transition  from  a  power  of  command,  to  a  state  of  the  most 
unlimited  obedience,  from  the  power  of  control,  to  a  station 
of  direct  submission,  was  too  sudden  to  be  immediately  re- 
lished by  a  youth,  who  though  possessing  one  of  the  principal 
requisites  for  his  profession,  namely  courage,  had  in  secret, 
argued  the  point  with  himseif,  touching  the  necessity  of  his 
entering  a  profession  at  all,  considering  the  prospects  which 
his  rank  in  life  held  out  to  him.  There  is  however  one 
anecdote  related  of  him,  on  his  introduction  into  the  midship- 
man's cabin,  which  shows  that  he  had  treasured  up  the 
counsels  of  his  father,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  act  in 
conformity  with  them.  Being  seated  at  the  midshipman's 
table,  the  youngsters  of  it  did  not  know  how  to  address  him. 
Although  they  knew  him  to  be  a  son  of  the  King  of  England, 
yet  there  was  a  spirit  of  independence  about  them,  which 
would  not  let  them  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than 
their  equal,  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  same  duties  as 
themselves,  and  his  superiors  in  rank  according  to  the  date  of 
their  commissions.  There  was  something  in  the  title  of 
"  your  Royal  Highness"  too  high  sounding  for  them,  and  one 
of  them,  possessing  a  little  more  effrontery  than  the  others, 
asked  him  " by  what  name  he  was  rated  in  the  books ?"  "I 
am  entered,"  replied  the  royal  youth,  "as  Prince  William 
Henry,  but  my  father's  name  is  Guelph,  and  therefore  if  you 
please,  you  may  call  me  William  Guelph,  for  1  am  nothing 
more  than  a  sailor  like  yourselves."  This  trait  of  affability 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  youthful  associates,  nor  did  he 
by  any  after-conduct  ever  forfeit  it. 

Another  anecdote  that  is  related  of  the  young  Prince,  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  his  natural  generosity,  and  high- 
mindedness.  A  quarrel  once  arose  between  him  and  a  brother 
midshipman ;  high  words  passed  between  the  parties,  till  at 
length  the  Prince's  opponent,  losing  all  command  of  his  temper, 
struck  the  Prince  a  severe  blow  on  the  face.  He  was  a  weak, 
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delicate  boy,  considerably  younger  than  William  Henry,  so 
that  retaliation  would  have  been  perfectly  safe.  But  his  Royal 
Highness  with  that  patient  forbearance,  which  characterized 
his  after  life,  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  a  circumstance  like 
this.  While  his  youthful  companions  were  standing  round 
in  mute  expectation,  some  hoping  for,  others  dreading  an  affray, 
the  insulted  Prince  calmly  observed,  that  he  was  quite  sure 
his  friend  would  speedily  regret  having  been  guilty  of  conduct 
so  ungentlemanly,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  content  to  wait 
for  an  apology  till^his  passion  had  subsided.  As  the  courage 
of  the  young  Prince  was  beyond  question,  and  his  superiority 
over  his  antagonist  in  personal  strength  most  manifest,  joined 
to  the  fact,  that  the  quarrel  had  been  none  of  his  seeking,  this 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration,  and  call  for  the  applause 
of  the  juvenile  heroes,  who  are  not  slow  to  appreciate,  however, 
backward  they  may  be  to  imitate  an  example  of  generous  for- 
bearance. The  offender  whose  principal  fault  was  an  infirmity 
of  temper,  was  so  moved  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Prince, 
that  he  instantly  asked  pardon  for  his  rashness,  and  the  affair 
was  apparently  forgotten. 

Many  years  afterwards,  we  believe  about  the  time  that  his 
Royal  Highness  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  quon- 
dam midshipman,  whose  promotion  had  not  kept  pace  with  his 
merit,  chanced  to  come  in  contact  with  his  royal  shipmate.  On 
hearing  his  name,  his  Royal  Highness  instantly  inquired 
whether  he  was  not  the  hero  of  the  scene  which  we  have  just 
described,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmativej  his  Royal 
Highness  with  great  good  humour  referred  to  the  particulars 
of  the  occurrence,  and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
his  youthful  foe  never  wanted  a  friend.  The  illustrious  bene- 
factor, and  the  grateful  object  of  his  bounty,  have  now  alike 
yielded  to  the  last  mortal  enemy;  but  the  memory  of  them 
lives  after  them. 

A  few  days  after  Prince  William  was  received  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  she  weighed  anchor  for  Torbay,  there  to 
join  the  channel  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Hardy.  The  whole  was  then  to  sail  to  the  westward,  with  th 
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view  of  preventing  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  from 
forming  a  junction.  In  this,  however,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  they  did  not  succeed.  The  enemy  being  then 
nearly  double  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  relying  on  their 
superiority,  vauntingly  crossed  the  channel  and  came  in  sight 
of  Plymouth,  just  as  a  convoy  of  stores  was  entering  the  harbour 
from  Portsmouth.  From  some  reason,  which  was  never  pro- 
perly explained,  the  enemy  did  not  molest  the  convoy,  but 
permitted  it  to  pass  into  the  Sound  without  the  slightest  molest- 
ation. The  whole  coast  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  Plymouth  would  be  taken  by  surprise, 
as  at  that  time  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  defence.  The 
enemy  were  at  one  time  close  in  shore,  and  so  much  did  the 
beauty  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  strike  the  Spanish  admiral,  that 
he  declared  he  should  claim  it  as  his  part  of  the  prize,  if  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  town. 

The  gasconading  of  a  Spaniard  is  proverbial,  and  put  a 
Spaniard  and  a  Frenchman  together,  and  they  will  conquer  the 
whole  world,  if  boasting  could  assist  them  in  the  achieve- 
ment. Plymouth  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  Spaniard  was  comfortably  and  nobly  domiciled 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe ;  but  they  knew  that  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
was  at  sea,  and  they  also  saw  the  fortifications  of  Ply- 
mouth bristling  with  cannon,  ready  to  pour  out  their  con- 
tents upon  the  invading  ships,  and  judging  that  they  should 
most  probably  place  themselves  between  two  fires,  they  very 
prudently  resolved  not  to  expose  themselves  to  any  fire  at  all, 
and  sheered  off  down  the  channel,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
satisfaction  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  George  at  Plymouth,  she  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney,  Admiral 
Digby's  division  being  about  to  be  sent  with  other  vessels  to 
throw  supplies  into  Gibraltar,  the  whole  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Rodney,  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Prince  George  at  Plymouth,  Prince 
William  paid  a  visit  to  his  royal  parents  at  Windsor,  a  measure 
that  by  no  means  met  with  general  approbation,  and  was 
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considered  by  the  youthful  associates  of  the  Prince  as  an  act  of 
favouritism  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  navy.  The  necessity  of  the  step  was  by  no  means  appa- 
rent, and  as  for  the  expediency  of  it,  it  was  a  very  questionable 
point.  The  circumstance  of  leave  of  absence  being  about  the 
same  time  refused  to  another  midshipman,  whose  father  had  just 
died,  occasioned  no  little  ill  blood  in  the  cock-pit  of  the  Prince 
George,  and  the  royal  midshipman  came  in  for  no  little  share 
of  the  irony  and  ridicule  of  his  messmates  in  going  to  see  his 
mother,  at  the  same  time,  that  during  his  absence  an  ad- 
ditional duty  would  be  imposed  upon  them,  to  which  they  did 
not  consider  they  were  in  any  degree  bound  to  submit,  whilst 
he  was  taking  his  pleasure  at  Windsor.  Prudently  speaking, 
it  was  certainly  not  a  very  politic  act  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
parents,  at  a  time  perhaps,  when  he  was  beginning  to  be  ac- 
customed to  the  privations  and  discipline  of  a  man  of  war,  to 
bring  him  back  again  to  the  scenes  and  splendour  of  royalty, 
with  which,  if  he  drew  the  comparison  with  his  situation  on 
board  a  ship,  the  latter  would  not  rise  very  high  in  his  estima- 
tion. It  was  like  bringing  a  boy  from  school  to  his  home, 
when  the  pleasures  of  the  latter  are  so  keenly  enjoyed,  that 
the  discipline  of  the  former  becomes  more  hateful  and 
irksome. 

Prince  William  rejoined  his  ship  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  during  the  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  he  performed  all  his 
duties  punctually,  according  to  the  orders  issued  by  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  perfecting  himself,  by  the  most  assidious  study  in 
the  science  of  naval  tactics. 

On  their  passage  out,  they  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
store  ships  under  convoy  of  seven  men  of  war,  and  captured 
the  whole,  in  number  twenty-two.  One  of  the  captured  ves- 
sels was  named  the  Prince  William  in  honour  of  his  Royal 
Highness. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  affair  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  "  fleshed  his  maiden  sword,"  and  as  he  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Rodney, 
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we  shall  give  the  account  of  it,  in  the  gallant  Admiral's  own 
words. 

"  Sandwich  at  sea,  January  9th,  1780. 
"  Lat.  41°,  44'  N.  Long.  14°,  25'  W. 
"  Cape  Finisterre,  E.  N.  E.  176  leagues. 

« Yesterday  at  daylight,  the  squadron  of  ships  under  my 
command,  descried  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  in  the  north 
east  quarter.  We  immediately  gave  chace,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  whole  were  taken.  They  proved  to  be  a  Spanish  convoy, 
which  sailed  from  St.  Sebastians  the  1st  of  January,  and  was 
under  the  protection  of  seven  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  company  of  Caraccas,  viz : — 

The  Guipuscuano  84  guns.  550  men. 

The  San  Carlos  32  —  200  — 

The  San  Rafael  30  —  153  — 

The  Santa  Teresa  28—  150   — 

The  San  Bruno  26  —  140  — 

The  Corvette  San  Fermin  16  —  80  — 

The  Lan  Vincento  10  —  40  — 

"  Part  of  the  convoy  was  laden  with  naval  stores  and  provi- 
sions, for  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  Cadiz,  the  rest  with  bale 
goods  belonging  to  the  royal  company.  Those  loaded  with  naval 
stores,  and  sale  goods,'!  shall,  immediately  despatch  for  Eng- 
land, under  the  convoy  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  America, 
and  Pearl.  Those  loaded  with  provisions,  I  shall  carry  to 
Gibralter,  for  which  place  I  am  now  steering,  and  have  not  a 
a  doubt  that,  the  service  I  am  sent  upon  will  be  speedily 
effected. 

"  As  I  thought  it  highly  necessary  to  send  a  sixty-four  gun 
ship,  to  protect  so  valuable  a  convoy,  I  have  commissioned, 
officered,  and  manned  the  Spanish  ship  of  war,  the  Guipus- 
cuano, of  the  same  rate,  and  named  her  the  Prince  William, 
in  respect  to  his  Royal  Highness,  in  whose  presence  she  had  the 
honour  to  be  taken.  She  has  been  launched  only  six  months, 
is  in  every  respect  completely  fitted  for  war,  and  much  larger 
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than    the    Bienfaisant,     Captain    Macbride,    to    whom    she 
struck. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  lordships  on  this  event, 
which  must  greatly  distress  the  enemy,  who,  I  am  well  in- 
formed, are  much  in  want  of  provisions  and  naval  stores." 

The  supplies  on  board  this  squadron,  were  destined  for 
Cadiz,  to  enable  a  Spanish  squadron  to  reinforce  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies.  Their  object  was,  however,  totally  de- 
feated, and  our  valuable  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly the  island  of  Jamacia,  which  was  in  a  very  defenceless 
state,  preserved  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Rodney  then  continued  his  course  in  search  of  a 
Spanish  squadron,  which  was  reported  to  be  cruising  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  they  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  'line,  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Prince  William  was  How 
on  the  eve  of  a  real  naval  engagement  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  preparations  which  are  carried  on  on  board  of  a  man  of 
war,  previously  to  battle,  and  which  are  well  calculated  to 
shake  the  courage  of  the  youthful  heart,  Prince  William 
maintained  the  greatest  coolness,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Lieutenant  Montgomery,  who  was  standing  at  his  side,  said 
"'Won't  we  give  these  haughty  dons  a  sound  thrashing." 

The  Spaniards  were  under  easy  sail  at  the  time,  as  if  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  an  enemy  being  so  close  to  them ; 
some  of  them,  indeed  were  lying  to,  and  appeared  to  be  rather 
cruising  about  for  pleasure,  than  in  danger  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  The  weather  was  foggy,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  they  really  did  not  see  their  enemies,  who 
were  in  reality,  close  upon  them  with  every  sail  set,  and  who 
had  taken  the  lee-gage,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  retreat- 
ing into  their  own  ports.  The  Spaniards,  however,  no  sooner 
found  themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  than 
they  began  to  sheer  off,  under  a  press  of  sail,  when  Rodney 
hung  out  his  signal  for  a  general  chase.  It  was  near  dark, 
3.  i 
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before  the  Sandwich,  Admiral  Rodney's  ship,  could  approach 
and  engage.  Rodney  ordered  the  master  of  the  Sandwich  to 
lay  him  well  up  alongside  the  largest  ship  he  could  see,  or 
alongside  the  Admiral,  if  he  could  discover  one.  The  four 
headmost  ships  being  well  coppered,  and  sailing  fast,  were 
soon  up  with  the  enemy,  and  in  action.  The  engagement 
began  in  a  very  rough  gale,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  San 
Domingo  of  70  guns  blew  up,  and  all  on  board  perished.  A 
second  ship  struck  almost  immediately,  and  about  two  in  the 
morn  a  third,  called  the  Monarca,  the  headmost  of  the  enemy, 
lowered  her  flag.  The  Phcenix  of  80  guns,  Admiral  Langara's 
own  ship,  and  three  of  70  guns  each,  were  taken  and  secured- 
Considerable  danger  was,  however,  now  encountered,  from  a 
stormy  sea,  and  a  lee-shore  close  upon  the  enemy's  coast,  and 
not  far  from  Cadiz.  One  of  the  ships,  the  San  Eugenio,  a 
prize,  got  upon  the  rocks,  but  was  saved  by  the  Spaniards; 
another,  the  San  Julian,  was  run  ashore  and  lost,  but  the  crew 
was  saved,  and  the  English,  who  had  boarded  her.  The 
rest  of  the  squadron  escaped  in  a  shattered  condition.  Sir 
George  Rodney's  force  was  certainly  much  superior ;  yet  his 
skill  and  courage  were  not  less  eminently  displayed  in  the 
attack,  which  the  violence  of  the  storm,  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lee-shore,  rendered  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  weather  continued  very  rough,  and  the  larger  ships  of 
the  fleet,  the  Sandwich  and  Prince  George,  were  in  imminent 
danger,  and  were  forced  to  make  sail  to  avoid  the  rocks  of  St. 
Lucar.  On  the  following  morning  they  fortunately  got  into 
deep  water,  and  joined  the  convoy  off  Cape  SparteL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Spanish  ships  : 

Phoenix,  the  Admiral's  ship  80  guns  700  men  taken. 

San  Augustin  70-  600   —escaped. 

San  Justo  70  —  '  600   —       — 

San  Lorenzo  70  —  600   —       

San  Julian  70  —  600  —  taken  but  lost. 

San  Eugenio  70  —  600   —    —  &  run  ashore. 

Monarca  70  600 
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Princessa  70  guns.  600  men  taken  and  run  ashore 

Diligente  70  —  600  —       - 

San  Domingo  70   —  600  —  blown  up. 

Santa  Gertrude  26   —  escaped. 

Santa  Rozalia  28   — 

Rear  Admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  George,  knowing  the 
harbour  better  than  the  Sandwich,  led  the  way  into  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar.  The  weather  was  very  tempestuous,  many  of  the 
ships  were  driven  to  the  back  of  the  rock,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  26th  of  January,  that  the  whole  of  the  ships  were  safely 
anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  character  of  the  British  sailor  is,  that  he  is  a  lion  in 
battle,  but  that  to  a  vanquished  foe,  he  is  humane  and  kind.  A 
want  of  humanity  to  their  prisoners  of  war  was  never  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English  nation;  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
the  English  prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
treated  with  a  cruelty,  at  variance  with  every  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civilized  people.  National  enmity  contributed 
much  to  affix  this  stigma  on  the  Spanish  character,  but  religion 
contributed  still  more.  The  English  were  looked  upon  as  a 
band  of  heretics,  whom  to  torment  and  maltreat,  raised  them 
in  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  saints,  the  pope,  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  God.  The  Spanish  prisons  were  sinks  of  filth  and 
offal,  inimical  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life ;  the  fare  of 
the  poor  prisoners  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  life,  and 
many  fell  a  victim  to  the  privations  which  they  endured.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Langara  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  treatment  which  he  saw  shown  by  the  English  admiral 
towards  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and  particularly  towards  the 
wounded,  whose  cases  were  attended  to  with  all  the  skill  and 
humanity,  which  were  evinced  towards  the  British  sailors.  Ad- 
miral Rodney  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to  obtain  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  but  it  was  the  bigotted  and  crooked  policy 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  interpose  every  obstacle  to  that 
reciprocity  of  honourable  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between 
two  civilized  nations,  and  which  forms  the  chief  distinction 
between  them  and  the  more  savage  governments.  It  was  the 
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narrow  minded  opinion  of  the  Spanish  government,  that  if  they 
retained  our  sailors  in  their  prisons,  we  should  not  be  able  to  man 
our  ships,  not  considering  at  the  same  time,  that  if  we  retained 
theirs,  they  could  not  man  their  own  ships,  and  they  further  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  erroneous  principle  that  the  very  nature  of  our 
impress  service  evidently  showed  that  sailors  were  not  to  be  had 
in  England,  but  upon  compulsion,  whereas  in  Spain  they  were  to 
be  procured  in  any  numbers,  and  therefore  they  rated  the  value 
of  an  English  sailor  in  comparison  with  the  Spanish  one,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one.  In  the  negociation,  however,  which  they 
set  on  foot  with  Admiral  Rodney  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
they  condescended  to  lower  their  demands,  and  adjusted  the 
balance  by  putting  two  Spanish  sailors  in  one  scale,  and  one 
English  sailor  in  the  other.  To  this  proposition,  however, 
Admiral  Rodney  gave  his  most  decided  negative,  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  negociating,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  as  many  English  sailors  as  he  had  taken  Spanish 
ones  under  Langara.  It  was  also  arranged  with  the  Spanish 
government,  that  in  future  all  Englishmen  who  should  be 
made  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  should  experience  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Spanish  prisoners  received  from  the 
English. 

The  exchange  of  prisoners  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged, 
Don  Juan  Langara  and  his  officers  were  released  from  their 
parole  of  honour,  and  although  the  Spanish  nation  is  not  very 
sensitive  of  any  honourable  act,  except  what  is  committed  by 
themselves,  yet,  it  condescended  to  acknowledge  this  act  on 
the  part  of  the  British  admiral  as  redounding  highly  to  his 
honour,  and  to  that  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 

Previously  to  Langara  leaving  the  fleet,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Admiral  Digby,  on  board  the  Prince  George.  The  midship- 
man on  duty  was  Prince  William  Henry,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  visit,  when  Langara  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  Admiral 
Digby  issued  his  orders  for  the  boat  to  be  got  ready.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  Prince  William  entered  the  cabin 
to  announce  that  the  boat  was  in  readiness,  and  the  Spanish 
Admiral  could  not  refrain  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
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seeing  the  son  of  the  King  of  England  acting  as  a  common 
midshipman,  and  he  remarked  to  Admiral  Digby,  that  Great 
Britain  merited  the  empire  of  the  seas,  when  the  humblest 
stations  in  her  navy  were  filled  by  Princes  of  the  blood. 

The  above  anecdote  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Drink  water,  in  his  history  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ;  but  its 
authenticity  has  been  questioned  by  those  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  particularly  that  of 
Don  Juan  Langara,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  last  man  in  Spain, 
who  would  publicly  state  that  Great  Britain  possessed  the 
empire  of  the  seas. 

The  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  however,  was  not  to  be  humbled 
by  the  hearty  drubbing  which  he  had  received,  and  when  he  made 
the  report  to  his  government  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  he  did 
not  attribute  the  loss  of  it  to  any  superior  bravery  or  seaman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  English,  but  to  the  elements,  that 
would  not  let  him  fight,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  do.  His  govern- 
ment believed  him,  and  awarded  to  him  its  thanks  for  having 
fought  so  well,  considering  that  the  elements  had  allied  them- 
selves with  the  English  against  him.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Saints  and  Saintesses,  after  whom  the  greater  number 
of  the  Spanish  ships  were  christened,  fell  many  degrees  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  under  the  persuasion,  that  if 
they  had  performed  their  duty,  as  Saints  and  Saintesses  ought 
to  have  done,  the  English  ships  would  have  been  blown  out  of 
the  water.  It  was,  however,  no  little  satisfaction  to  the 
Spanish  nation  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  ships  named  after 
their  favourite  saints,  was  carried  into  an  English  port,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence,  that  all  the  Sans  and  Santas 
escaped  or  were  lost,  and  only  those  ships  which  bore  a  com- 
mon name,  reached  the  English  shores  as  prizes. 

It  was  not  only  during  the  battle,  but  in  his  conduct  after  it, 
that  Prince  William  gained  the  good  opinion  not  only  of  his 
superior  officers,  but  of  the  crew  in  general.  Amongst  the  latter, 
there  was  an  old  weather-beaten  tar,  whose  visage  was  bronzed 
with  the  sun  of  a  hundred  different  climes,  and  to  whom  Prince 
William  particularly  attached  himself,  on  account  of  the  bluff- 
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ness,  and  general  eccentricity  of  his  character,  by  which  he 
obtained  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  old  Commodore."  At  the  age 
of  six  he  entered  as  a  cabin  boy  on  board  the  Royal  William, 
and  remained  in  that  ship,  until  she  was  declared  unfit  for 
service,  and  was  converted  into  a  sheer  hulk  at  Plymouth. 
Contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  the  sailor,  an  oath  was  seldom 
or  never  heard  to  issue  from  his  mouth,  "by  the  Royal 
William,"  being  the  utmost  extent  to  which  his  swearing  was 
carried.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  association  of  the  name  of  his 
old  favourite  ship,  with  that  of  the  royal  midshipman  on  board, 
that  prompted  him  on  every  occasion  which  presented  itself,  to 
be  the  foremost,  to  render  Prince  William  any  service,  which 
could  render  his  berth  comfortable  to  him.  His  general  man- 
ner of  accosting  him  was,  "  Well  my  Royal  William,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?"  It  was  this  characteristic  bluntness  of  the 
sailor  that  pleased  Prince  William,  and  when  the  ship's  crew 
were  mustered  after  the  action  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  he  missed  the  old  commodore  in  the 
ranks,  and  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  had  been  severely 
wounded,  having  one  of  his  legs  shot  off.  Prince  William 
immediately  hastened  to  the  berth  of  his  old  favourite,  who 
no  sooner  saw  his  Royal  Highness,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  well, 
my  Royal  William,  I  am  now  a  sheer  hulk  for  life,  my  starboard 
timber's  gone,  and  I  shall  go  no  more  aloft."  Prince  William 
took  the  old  veteran  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  not  to  despond, 
for  he  would  take  care  that  he  had  a  comfortable  berth  found 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  for  on 
the  arrival  of  his  ship  in  port,  he  made  immediate  application 
for  the  reception  of  the  old  Commodore  into  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, into  which  he  was  received  as  soon  as  his  wound  was 
sufficiently  healed  to  admit  of  his  removal.  Prince  William 
allowed  him  five  shillings  a  week,  which  was  punctually  paid 
him  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  and  to  the  last,  he  continued  to 
swear,  "  by  the  Royal  William,"  that  Prince  William  Henry 
was  the  trump  of  a  sailor. 

In  his  general  conduct  on  board,   Prince  William  distin- 
guished  himself  by  his  condescension  and  affability,  at  the 
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same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  companions  in  the  cock- 
pit soon  gave  him  very  distinctly  to  understand,  that  they 
considered  him  as  their  equal,  as  far  as  their  character  as 
sailors  was  concerned ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  a  moment  of  ill 
humour,  when  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  give  himself  some 
high  airs,  and  made  an  allusion  to  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  as 
the  son  of  the  king,  one  of  the  midshipmen  exclaimed,  "  Avast 

there,  my  hearty,  the  son  of  a  w e  is  as  good  a  fellow  here, 

as  the  son  of  a  King."  This  we  believe  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  met  with  any  rebuke  on  account  of  an  allusion  to 
his  rank.  His  manliness  of  bearing  and  general  affability  gained 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  superiors  and  messmates, 
and  with  the  common  sailors,  his  very  presence  on  board,  ap- 
peared to  instil  into  them  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotic 
pride,  which  rendered  them  doubly  formidable  to  any  foe,  who 
might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  within  reach  of  their 
cannon. 

Those  persons  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  cock- 
pit of  a  man  of  war,  as  it  was  arranged  at  the  time  when  Prince 
William  entered  the  service,  must  know  well,  that  it  was  no 
place  for  practical  joking,  without  receiving  a  return  of  the  com- 
pliment, and  frequently  in  a  rougher  manner  than  that  in  which 
it  was  given.  It  was  a  place  in  which  all  consideration  of  per- 
sonal rank  was  entirely  laid  aside.  Etiquette  in  the  cockpit  of 
a  man  of  war  was  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  one  of  the  lodging- 
houses  in  St.  Giles',  nor  in  many  respects  was  even  that  common 
degree  of  gentility  or  good  breeding  observed,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  youths,  who  belonged  to  some  of  the  first 
families  of  the  kingdom ;  but  who  considered  that  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  became  them  better  as  sailors,  than  the  refined 
and  polished  manners  of  the  gentleman.  The  place  itself  was 
not  the  most  inviting  in  the  world,  and  the  scenes  which  were 
generally  exhibited  in  it  was  a  perfect  chaos  of  those  articles 
generally  worn  by  its  inhabitants,  upon  which  the  cheering  light 
of  day  never  shone.  The  lamp  was  like  the  everlasting  burning 
one  of  the  vestal,  or  the  holy  one  in  the  cathedral  of  Kheims, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  flame  of  the  latter,  is  kept 
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alive  by  some  miracle  known  only  to  the  holy  purveyors  of  oil, 
and  the  lamp  in  the  cockpit  of  a  man  of  war  requires  to  be  re- 
plenished, unless  the  inmates  prefer  to  live  in  a  state  of  cim- 
merian  darkness.     At  a  subsequent  period   the  berth  of  the 
midshipmen  was  changed  to  the  gun-room,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  air  of  the  cockpit,  which  was  never  renewed  by  ventilation, 
was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  embryo  heroes,  and 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  instil  a  disgust  of  the  service  into  the 
breasts  of  the  young  midshipmen  on  their  first  introduction  to 
such  a  real  dungeon.     In  the  gun-room,  however,   there  was 
the  same  confusion  of  lumber,   living  and  dead,   and   whilst 
one  midshipman  was  comfortably  snoring  in  his  hammock,  the 
remainder  were  playing  at  all  sorts  of  games,  and  exercising  their 
tricks  upon  each  other,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  no  one  showed 
greater  adroitness  then  Prince  William,  in  fact,  he  was  always 
full  of  fun  and  mischief.     He,  however,  frequently  caught  "  a 
Tartar,"  and  generally  received  "  a  Rowland  for   his  Oliver." 
One  of  the  tricks  he  played,  nearly  ended  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter, at  the  prospect  of  which  all  the  youngsters  were  highly 
delighted.     The  antagonist  of  the  Prince  was  named  Sturt, 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property,  in  Dorsetshire.  "  I'd  teach 
you  better  maners,  sir,  if  you  were  not  the  king's   son,"  said 
young   Sturt.     "  That  shan't  stand  in  the  way,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "  I'll  fight  you  over  a  chest."     Sturt  declined    the 
contest,   because  he  was  very  much  the  Prince's  superior  in 
age  and  strength.     On  this  a  reconciliation  took  place  imme- 
diately, and  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand. 

From  the  various  anecdotes  related  of  the  young  Prince,  he 
appears  to  have  been  rather  of  a  pugnacious  disposition.  One 
day  or  rather  night,  the  Prince  stole  in  the  dark  to  the  ham- 
mock of  a  tough  young  sailor  boy,  and  cut  it  down  by  the  head, 
so  that  the  slumbering  inmate  found  himself  with  his  feet  ele- 
vated in  the  air  and  his  head  on  the  ground.  The  lad,  however, 
soon  gained  his  natural  position,  and  resolutely  attacked  the 
Prince  before  he  could  make  his  escape.  A  regular  battle 
ensued  in  the  dark,  his  Royal  Highness  making  an  obstinate 
resistance.  The  boy  at  length  found  out  who  was  his  antago- 
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nist,  and  the  Prince  on  the  following  day  made  him  a  present 
of  some  money  for  his  alacrity  in  attacking  him,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  mischief  he  had  done.  His  Royal  Highness 
had  also  a  regular  set-too  with  Lieutenant  Moodie  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  the  lieutenant  having  said  upon  some  provocation, 
"  If  it  was  not  for  your  coat,  I  would  give  you  a  basting."  Upon 
which  the  Prince  replied,  "  My  coat  shall  not  stain  my  honour," 
and  pulled  it  off.  They  then  fought  desperately,  until  a  supe- 
rior officer  interfered,  and  ordered  them  to  desist.  They  then 
shook  hands,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
sailor,  said,  "  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  though  you  are  a  marine, 
you  may  always  count  me  as  a  friend." 

We  give  the  latter  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  common 
rumour,  we,  however,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  strong 
disbelief  of  that  part  of  it,  in  which  the  Prince  is  made  to  cast 
an  unjust  and  illiberal  imputation  on  his  antagonist,  on  the  score 
of  his  being  a  marine.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  it  was  not 
likely  that  Prince  William  would  make  use  of  such  an  offensive 
remark,  which  an  officer  of  that  truly  noble  corps  would  have 
considered  himself  bound  to  resent,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  uttered.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that 
the  marines  did  not,  at  that  time,  stand  so  high  in  public  esti- 
mation, as  they  do  at  present ;  but  still,  in  our  opinion  we 
totally  exonerate  Prince  William,  from  having  uttered  the 
ungracious  speech  imputed  to  him. 

During  the  stay  of  the  fleet  at  Gibraltar,  Prince  William 
went  frequently  on  shore,  having  been  introduced  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  other  high  authorities  of  the  place.  That  celebrated 
fortress  was  then  undergoing  a  complete  survey,  and  several  im- 
provements were  making  for  the  defence  of  it,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  might  have  to  entertain  a  long  siege  by  the  Spaniards. 
Prince  William  carefully  inspected  all  these  improvements,  and 
particularly  the  batteries,  which  had  been  erected  during  the 
blockade,  previously  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress  by  Sir  George 
Rodney. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  in  the  unguarded  moments  of 
3.  K 
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youth,  with  a  natural  proneness  to  mischief,  his  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  steer  clear  of  the  commission  of  many  juvenile 
indiscretions,  which  although  distinguished  by  considerable 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  particular  individuals,  yet 
they  could  not  be  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of  actual  vice.  A 
sailor  on  shore  is  at  best,  but  a  motley  kind  of  an  animal ; 
prudence  seldom  stands  at  the  helm,  and  the  tacks  which  he 
makes,  are  sometimes  of  so  eccentric  a  character,  that  he  is 
often  obliged  to  be  taken  in  tow,  to  prevent  his  being  totally 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  folly.  Prince  William  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  navy,  to  invest  himself  with  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  a  sailor,  and  it  was  in  many  respects,  fortunate 
for  him,  that  he  could  throw  off  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and 
assimilate  his  manners  to  those  of  his  associates.  One  of  the 
junior  lieutenants  on  board  the  Prince  George,  was  a  member  of 
the  noble  family  of  St.  Albans,  and  Prince  William  entertaining 
a  partiality  for  young  Beauclerk,  a  friendship  was  cemented 
between  them,  which  was  uninterrupted  during  the  remainder 
of  their  life.  The  senior  midshipman  also  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  and,  perhaps,  there  was  a  love  of  nobility  and  rank, 
lurking  in  the  breasts  of  the  three  youthful  heroes,  which 
co-  operated  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  cement  those  bonds 
of  friendship  between  them,  which  were  never  broken  during 
their  naval  career ;  and  being,  well  worthy  of  each  other  in 
regard  to  personal  character,  were  the  source  of  mutual  satis- 
faction and  delight. 

That  three  such  high-blooded  youths  could  be  long  ashore 
without  being  guilty  of  some  excesses,  can  only  be  sup- 
posed by  those  who  judge  of  human  nature  by  a  particular 
standard,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  into  which  an  individual  may  be  thrown,  and  the 
particular  condition  in  which  he  stands  in  society.  A  youth 
emancipated  for  a  time  from  the  strict  discipline  and  confine- 
ment of  a  ship,  is  like  an  unbroken  steed  turned  into  a  meadow, 
in  which  his  frolics,  and  his  gambols,  will  most  probably 
occasion  some  damage,  but,  which,  if  not  accompanied  by  a 
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vicious  temperament,  will  soon  he  corrected  by  a  little  season- 
able discipline. 

There  are  certain  taverns  or  saloons  in  Gibraltar,  which  are 
by  no  means  renowned  for  the  purity  of  character  which  is  there 
displayed  by  the  female  sex,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  black  piercing  eye,  and  the  voluptuous  form  of  the  Spanish 
ladies  possessed  sufficient  attractions  to  induce  the  youthful 
sailors  to  repair  to  their  haunts,  where  under  the  influence  of 
the  Tuscan  grape,-  they  got  themselves  into  many  scrapes, 
some  of  which  were  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  serious  con- 
sequences. On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  five  young  men  were 
carousing  at  one  of  the  tables,  when  Prince  William  and  his 
two  noble  associates  entered  the  room.  They  had  not  been 
long  seated,  when  one  of  the  five  in  a  most  rude  and  unjustifi- 
able manner,  especially  in  the  presence  of  three  naval  officers, 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  Rodney  had  not  given  so  good  an 
account  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  con- 
sidering the  force  he  had  under  him.  On  hearing  this,  young 
Beauclerck  went  up  to  him  and  told  him,  that  if  he  did .  not 
immediately  retract  his  words  he  would  punish  him  on  the 
spot.  The  upstart  braggadocio,  presuming  on  the  superiority 
of  their  numbers,  declared  he  would  not  retract  his  words,  and 
further,  that  he  considered  it  an  act  of  direct  rudeness,  in  any 
one  interfering  in  their  conversation,  and  that  he  had  a  right 
to  express  his  opinion,  and  would  do  it.  On  this,  without  any 
further  ceremony,  Beauclerck  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  that  the  blood  flew  in  all  directions ;  a  general  row 
ensued,  and  others  coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  their  towns- 
men, the  three  youngsters  were  secured  and  delivered  over  to 
the  civil  power.  The  rank  of  one  of  them  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, and  the  circumstance  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  garrison,  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England  was  in  custody. 
Admiral  Digby  was  immediately  despatched  by  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  investigate  the  business,  and  on  the  circumstance 
transpiring  that  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  young 
officers,  which  was  impossible  for  them  to  look  over,  the  order 
was  made  for  their  instant  liberation,  and  a  stoppage  put  to 
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any  further  visit  on  shore,  except  in  the  company  of  a  superior 
officer. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  only  scrape  which  Prince 
William  fell  into,  but  they  were  all  the  effect  of  juvenile  indis- 
cretion, unaccompanied  by  the  display  of  any  actual  vice,  and 
they  merely  subjected  him  to  a  reprimand  from  his  superior 
officer,  who  in  this  respect,  treated  him  with  no  greater  cere- 
mony, than  any  of  his  brother  messmates. 

Gibraltar  having  been  effectually  relieved  by  Sir  George 
Rodney,  he  left  that  place  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  parted  company  with  Admiral  Digby,  who  was 
despatched  home  with  the  prizes.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of 
despatches  from  Rodney  to  the  government,  stating,  that  he 
had  sent  home  the  prizes,  as  fine  ships  as  ever  swam.  "  They 
are  now,"  he  added,  "  completely  refitted,  manned,  and  put  in 
line  of  battle,  and  I  will  answer  for  them,  they  will  do  their 
duty  as  English  men  of  war,  should  the  enemy  give  them  an 
opportunity." 

On  the  homeward  passage,  Admiral  Digby  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  fall  in  with  a  French  convoy  bound  to  the  Mauritius, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  sixty-four  guns  each;  two  large 
store  ships,  armed  en  flute,  two  frigates,  and  about  thirteen 
sail  of  transports,  with  warlike  stores  and  troops.  Three  of 
the  convoy  were  taken  with  the  Prothee,  one. of  the  sixty- 
fours  ;  the  Ajax,  however,  and  the  rest  escaped,  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  light  vessels  to  pursue  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  George  in  port,  Prince  William 
set  off  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  his  family.  The  following  day,  the 
Prince  was  formally  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  to  present  the  flags  captured  from  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Langara,  and  the  other  prizes.  Colonel  Drinkwater 
makes  mention  of  this  circumstance,  in  the  following  terms. 

'•  When  that  youthful  hero,  Prince  William,  on  his  return, 
laid  his  early  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  father,  he  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of  the  garrison,  in  the  relief 
of  which  he  had  made  his  first  essay.  In  that  plan  were  de- 
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lineated  the  improvements  which  the  place  had  undergone* 
and  the  new  batteries  that  had  been  erected  on  the  heights 
since  the  commencement  of  the  blockade." 

The  connexion  of  Prince  William  with  the  naval  service, 
made  him  at  that  time,  a  special  favourite  with  the  people. 
The  profligacies  of  his  two  elder  brothers  had  already  begun 
to  excite  the  public  attention ;  and  the  public  drew  the  line  of 
comparison  between  them  and  the  youthful  sailor,  who  was 
gallantly  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  whilst  they  were 
running  the  round  of  libertinism  and  debauchery ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  proportion  as  the  former  rose  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public,  the  latter  deservedly  fell,  and  fell  also  never  to  re- 
gain the  position  which  they  had  lost.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  majority,  and  the  public,  no  doubt, 
felt  great  delight  on  receiving  the  information  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  was  an  excellent  musician,  regularly  attending  the 
catch  and  glee  clubs,  and  employing  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
in  the  composition  of  some  additional  stanzas  to  the  glee  of 
"  the  Happy  Fellow,"  or  "  By  the  gaily  circling  glass,"  in  fact, 
it  was  eulogistically  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  musician  among 
princes,  and  a  prince  amongst  musicians. 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  life  which  Prince  William 
led.  He  had  been  present  at  a  naval  battle  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  national  welfare,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  then  stood.  The  American  war, 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  that  this  country  ever  engaged  in, 
depressed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  formidable  attitude 
which  the  French  and  Spanish  navy  exhibited,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary vigour  which  was  shown  in  the  equipment  of 
their  fleets,  excited  a  degree  of  alarm  throughout  the  whole 
country,  which  vented  itself  in  loud  denunciations  of  the  policy 
of  the  Ministers  in  prosecuting  a  war,  which  was  easily  fore- 
seen would  end  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  news  of  a 
victory  on  the  territory  of  America,  was  received  in  this 
country  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference,  as  it  was 
considered  rather  a  pledge  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
than  a  step  towards  a  general  pacification.  The  victory  of 
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Rodney  acted  in  some  degree,  as  an  impetus  to  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  who  properly  looked  to  the  navy  as  their  best 
bulwark  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  their  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  enemy.  The  name  of  Rodney"  became 
as  familiar  to  the  lips  of  an  Englishman,  as  the  name  "  of  his 
household  gods,"  and  as  the  poets  and  poetasters  of  the  day 
could  not  possibly  allow  such  a  glorious  opportunity  to  escape 
them  of  exercising  their  talents;  it  may  be  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  in  the  multitudinous  effusions  which  appeared  in 
"  the  poets  corner'  of  the  daily  prints  and  magazines,  the  name 
of  Prince  William  was  generally  associated  with  that  of  Rodney. 
Mr.  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureat,  of  course,  led  the  poetic  train, 
astounding  the  public  with  his  empyrean  flights,  and  raising 
their  enthusiasm  with  his  thundering  alexandrines.  Others 
were  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  the  Rosa  Matildas,  and 
Hafizs  of  the  day,  who,  in  effusions  like  the  following,  sounded 
the  royal  hero's  praise. 

Now  last,  not  least  in  love,  the  Muse 
Her  William's  name  would  fondly  chuse 

The  British  youth  among. 
Still  may  the  sailors  love  thy  name, 
And  happy  wealth  and  blooming  fame, 

Awake  the  future  song. 

So  in  the  spring  the  promis'd  rose 
First  buds,  and  budding  gently  blows 

Beneath  the  morning  dew  ; 
Till  nourished  by  a  warmer  ray, 
The  blushing  leaves  their  sweets  display, 
And  fragrance  ever  new. 

E'en  now  the  sea-green  sisters  bind 
A  wreath  around  thy  growing  mind, 

And  deck  their  favourite  son. 
E'en  now  the  Bourbon  colours  meet, 
Which  laying  at  thy  father's  feet, 

Thon  tell'st  how  bravely  won. 

It,  however,  did  not  require  the  poet's  aid  to  render  Prince 
William  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  when  it  was  publicly 
announced,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
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crowds  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  see  him,  and  considerable 
danger  was  encountered  on  account  of  the  pressure. 

During  his  stay  on  shore,  Prince  William  joined  his  royal 
brothers  in  their  amusements,  and  it  may  be  added  in  their  indis- 
cretions also.  Vauxhall  and  the  Rotunda  at  Ranelagh  Gar- 
dens were  their  favourite  places  of  resort,  where  frequently 
they  were  seen  engaged  in  broils,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
their  rank  and  character.  Ranelagh  Gardens  were  at  that 
time  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  elegantes  of  fashion,  and  proud 
indeed  was  the  female  who  could  boast  of  being  selected  as  the 
companion  of  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  age.  It  was, 
however,  frequently  in  disguise  that  the  royal  brothers  com- 
mitted their  juvenile  follies,  and  the  masquerades,  which  were 
at  that  time  far  more  fashionable  than  they  are  at  present,  were 
the  grand  scenes  of  their  libertinism.  A  ludicrous  circum- 
stance has  been  mentioned  connected  with  these  frolics,  which 
we  have  heard  related  by  one  of  the  parties,  who  was  present. 
At  a  masquerade  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
esquires,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  a  nun,  who  appeared 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  youthful  sailor.  The  assiduities 
on  the  part  of  the  grandee,  were  evidently  not  much  relished 
by  the  fair  Ursuline,  and  the  gallant  tar  threatened  instantane- 
ous chastisement,  if  any  further  provocation  were  given.  The 
grandee,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  he  was  very 
ably  supported  by  bis  esquires,  who  boasted  of  the  high  and 
noble  descent  of  their  master,  declaring  it  to  be  an  act  of  the 
greatest  condescension  in  him  to  hold  any  parley  with  a  com- 
mon English  sailor.  Some  high  words  arose,  and  some  taunt- 
ing expressions  were  used  tending  to  imply  the  suspicion,  that 
the  fair  nun  possessed  no  real  pretensions  to  the  character, 
which  she  had  assumed.  At  last,  some  allusion  having  been 
made  to  the  ladies  of  Portsmouth  Point,  the  choler  of  the  sailor 
could  no  longer  brook  the  indignity,  and  a  general  row  was 
the  consequence.  The  constables  were  called  in,  and  the  dis- 
putants in  a  posse  were  marched  off  to  the  watch-house,  the 
Spanish  grandee  leading  the  way  in  all  his  gorgeous  finery.  On 
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arriving  in  the  presence  of  the  constable  of  the  night,  the  cul- 
prits were  called  upon  to  disclose  their  real  characters.  The 
grandee  unmasked,  as  did  also  the  sailor.  "  Eh  !  William,  is  it 
you  ?"  exclaimed  the  grandee,  who  was  no  other  person  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  Eh  !  George  is  it  you,"  exclaimed  the 
sailor,  who  was  no  other  person  than  Prince  William.  The 
whole  of  the  party  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  constable  was 
confounded,  when  he  saw  before  him  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  the  youthful  hero,  who  had  fought  under  Rodney. 
A  guinea  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  constable,  and  the  royal 
youths  retired  to  complete  the  frolics  of  the  night. 

Royalty  was  begining  about  this  time  to  fall  to  a  discount, 
and  there  were  not  minds  wanting  at  this  period,  who  used 
every  effort  to  degrade  royalty,  and  attempt  to  persuade  the 
whole  world,  that  Kings  were  the  oppressors  of  mankind, 
and  that  monarchy  was  an  establishment  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  few,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
many. 

That  the  actions  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  contributed 
at  these  times,  not  a  little  to  degrade  royalty  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  times  ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  the  actions  of  Kings  and  Princes  are  subject  to 
a  publicity,  from  which  the  actions  of  private  men  are  exempt 
from  their  multiplicity  and  obscurity.  From  the  nature  of  man, 
which  is  imperfect,  many  actions,  even  of  the  best,  are  unfit 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  and  still  more  of  them  are  liable  to  be 
misrepresented  or  misinterpreted. 

No  great  difficulty  occurred  in  painting  in  black  characters, 
the  actions  of  men  subject  to  general  observation  ;  and  with  the 
malignant  disposition  which  had  gone  abroad,  venial  errors  were 
converted  into  intentional  and  serious  crimes,  foibles  were  con- 
verted into  vices  of  a  deep  dye,  and  even  the  innocent  and  un- 
avoidable amusements  of  an  idle  hour,  were  held  out  as  proofs 
of  ignorance  and  imbecility. 

The  many-headed  multitude  propagated  with  avidity,  or 
listened  with  attention;  and  the  exaggeration  so  common  in  such 
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cases,  assisted  in  colouring  the  picture.  The  temporary,  but 
complete  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  Princes,  gave  addi- 
tional success  to  calumnies  propagated  with  such  uninterrupted 
effort,  and  unfeeling  ferocity,  so  that  the  lower  classes,  who  in 
former  times,  looked  up  to  princes  with  respect  and  awe,  now 
viewed  them  with  that  untempered  anger  and  contempt,  which 
the  ignorant  are  so  apt  to  feel  for  fallen  greatness. 

The  conduct  of  George  III.  towards  his  sons,  even  when 
they  were  verging  fast  towards  their  majority,  was  that  of 
parental  severity  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  far  as  the  world  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  palaces  and  the  habits  of  royalty,  the  inference 
must  be  drawn,  that  Kings  are  a  most  immoral  and  defective 
class  of  human  beings.  It  would  seem  that  Kings  are  almost 
always  indifferent  or  hostile  towards  their  children,  and  are 
thus  deprived,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  Kings,  public 
and  private,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  greatly  to  the  want  of 
the  moralizing  influence  of  these  best  affections  of  our  nature. 
Paul  of  Russia,  hated  his  eldest  son,  and  lavished  all  his 
affection  upon  the  human  monster,  Constantine,  his  second 
son.  George  I.  of  England,  cordially  hated,  abused,  and  ill- 
treated  his  eldest  son,  George  II.,  and  the  only  excuse  made 
for  tht-  brutal  Monarch,  was  his  suspicion  that  the  son  was  not 
his  own.  We  might  almost  wish  that  the  suspicion  were  well 
founded,  as  it  might  be  some  apology  for  his  private  assassina- 
tion of  Count  Konigsmark,  of  whom  he  was  jealous. 

Francis  I.  of  Austria  exiled  his  eldest  son  to  Bohemia,  and 
George  II.  of  England  cordially  hated  his  eldest  son,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  evincing  Iiis  disgust,  whilst  the  son  was 
by  no  means  slow  in  exhibiting  his  hatred  of  his  father.  This 
son,  who  died  suddenly  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  a  most  sove- 
reign contempt  for  his  eldest  child,  afterwards  George  III., 
and  always  considered  him  to  be  what  he  turned  out  to  be  in 
life,  an  obstinate,  wrong-headed,  self-willed  creature.  Whether 
George  III.  were  legitimately  born,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt, 
4.  L 
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as  his  mother  was  notoriously  profligate ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  possessed  the  family  propensity  of  the  father,  hating  the 
child.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  chancery  suit,  in  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  father  had  grossly  cheated  the  son 
in  his  minority,  and  he  afterwards  combined  with  the  son 
to  pay  the  award  by  cheating  the  people ;  nor  need  it  be 
brought  to  our  recollection,  how  the  father  and  son  lived  at 
daggers  drawn,  until  the  death  or  insanity  of  the  parent. 

Kings  are  really,  after  all,  very  singular  beings. 

A  high  independence  of  character  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
an  extended  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  William  IV.  was  indebted  to  that  frankness 
and  openness  of  disposition,  which  he  evinced  in  his  maturer 
years,  to  his  having  been  emancipated  at  an  early  age  from 
the  trammels  of  that  paternal  control  to  which  he  would  have 
been  subjected,  had  he  remained  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  his 
father.  The  period  when  a  young  man  of  illustrious  rank  and 
princely  fortune,  attains  his  majority,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  his  life.  Our  young  nobility,  educated  for 
the  most  part  at  schools  and  universities,  have,  when  they 
come  of  age,  acquired  a  tolerable  share  of  experience  in  the 
world,  Their  companions  in  the  outset  of  life,  are  generally 
those  with  whom  they  have  associated  at  school,  and  their 
previous  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  which 
our  public  seminaries  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  teach,  fit 
them  to  enter  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  with  credit  and 
advantage. 

With  the  royal  princes,  however,  the  case  was  wholly  different. 
They  had  been  educated,  indeed,  under  the  ablest  masters, 
and  their  progress  in  all  the  useful,  and  many  of  the  ornamen- 
tal branches  of  learning,  reflected  equal  honor  on  the  diligence 
of  the  teachers  and  the  talents  of  the  pupils  ;  but  a  knowledge 
of  real  life  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  the  education  of  the 
royal  princes,  and  at  the  time  when  Prince  William  was 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  navy,  a  more  inexperienced 
youth  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  never  left  his  father's  house. 
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He  had  passed  his  life,  comparatively,  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
and  restraint,  and  even  before  his  real  character  had  had  time 
to  develope  itself.  The  juvenile  indiscretions,  therefore,  which 
he  committed  during  his  temporary  residence  with  his  family, 
and  into  which  he  was  in  a  great  degree  led  by  the  example 
of  his  elder  brothers,  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  innate 
viciousness  of  disposition,  but  to  the  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  facility  which  his 
elevated  rank  afforded  him  of  gratifying  to  the  utmost,  any  pro- 
pensity to  which  his  juvenility  might  impel  him.  We  shall 
here  purposely  avoid  the  exposition  of  many  of  those  acts  of 
youthful  indiscretion,  which  the  caterers  of  the  vitiated  taste 
of  the  public  collected  and  published  at  the  time,  and  which 
were  the  result  of  that  love  of  mischief,  for  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  always  distinguished.  We  can  only  further  say 
in  extenuation,  that  the  princes  cannot  conceal  their  conduct 
as  ordinary  men  may ;  they  are,  therefore,  in  a  worse  situation, 
than  if  their  conduct  were  concealed,  and  their  hearts  laid 
open.  Every  act  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  bad  intention, 
and  we  should,  therefore,  carefully  distinguish  between  those  acts 
which  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  juvenile  folly,  and  those 
which  take  their  origin  in  direct  moral  turpitude,  and  an 
absence  of  every  principle  of  religion  and  virtue. 

The  dissipated  life  which  Prince  William  led  during  his 
stay,  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  Royal  Father  hurrying  his 
departure,  as  he  saw  that  the  examples  which  he  had  before 
him,  would,  perhaps,  unroot  every  virtuous  principle  within 
him,  and  eventually  render  him  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  profession  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself. 

The  channel  fleet  was  at  this  time  assembling  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  the  19th  of  May,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  channel  fleet,  died  at  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  buried  a  few  days  after,  with  the  usual  state 
upon  such  occasions.  Admiral  Geary  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  having  under 
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him,  Vice- Admiral  Barrington,  second  in  command;  Vice- 
Admiral  Darby,  third  in  command ;  and  Rear- Admiral  Digbyj 
fourth,  in  the  Prince  George,  which  ship  Pnnce  William  joined 
on  the  24th  of  May. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Geary  sailed  from  Spithead 
with  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  was  joined  at  sea  by 
some  others,  to  cruise  in  the  Soundings,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  junctionof  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  the  fleet  discovered  and  gave  chase  to  a  French 
convoy,  twelve  sail  of  which  were  overtaken  and  captured. 
They  were  from  St.  Domingo  bound  to  France ;  the  remainder 
with  La  Fier  of  50  guns,  effected  their  escape  under  cover  of 
a  thick  fog.  The  value  of  the  captured  ships  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 

On  this  occasion,  the  first  captain  of  the  flag  ship,  was  the 
gallant  Kempenfelt,  who  in  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead 

« went  down, 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Admiral  Geary  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth with  the  channel  fleet,  and  resigned  his  command.  It 
was  offered  to  Vice-Admiral  Barrington,  who  had  been  his 
second,  but  that  brave  and  excellent  officer  thought  proper  to 
decline  accepting  it ;  Vice-Admiral  Darby  who  stood  next  in 
command  was,  therefore,  appointed. 

On  the  day  that  Admiral  Geary  struck  his  flag  on  board 
the  Victory,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet,  to 
which,  Prince  William  Henry  was  invited.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  father's  health  being  drank,  his  Royal  Highness  rose,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  and  made  a  very  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech.  It  was  the  first  that  he  ever  made  in  public, 
and  it  shall,  therefore,  be  here  inserted. 

"Admiral  Geary,  and  Captains  of  the  Fleet, 

"  You  may,  perhaps,  deem  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  present  myself  to  your 
notice  on  this  occasion,  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  loyal 
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manner  in  which  you  have  drank  my  royal  Father's  health.  As  a  father,  I  am 
proud  to  speak  of  him  with  all  the  fulness  of  filial  affection,  and  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  few  monarchs,  who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  these  realms,  to 
whom  the  title  of  the  father  of  his  people  is  more  justly  due.  Involved  as  the 
nation  is  at  present  in  a  most  unnatural  war,  for  it  cannot  be  considered  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  child  fighting  against  its  parent ;  it  becomes  every 
one  to  join  heart  and  hand  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  a  speedy  and  fortunate  issue, 
and  to  crush  the  insidious  enemies,  who  have  so  dishonourably  to  themselves  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  revolutionists,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  this  great 
and  noble  nation  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  with  the  avowed 
intent  of  wresting  from  it  its  foreign  possessions  and  distressing  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  safety,  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  country 
depend  upon  its  navy,  and  when  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  such  men  as  are  here 
present,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  stability  of  my  Father's  crown,  the  integrity  of 
his  foreign  possessions,  or  the  safety  of  my  country.  We  are  now  fighting  single 
handed,  the  combined  naval  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ;  it  becomes  us  not  to 
underrate  a  gallant  and  enterprising  enemy ;  but  in  awarding  them  the  merit 
which  belongs  to  them,  I  consider  that  our  merit  will  be  the  greater,  if  we  obtain 
a  victory  ever  them,  and  which  I  make  no  doubt  will  always  be  the  case,  whenever 
they  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  trying  our  strength  with  them.  For  myself 
individually,  I  shall  consider  those  days  as  the  proudest  and  the  noblest  in  my  life, 
in  which  1  may  be  called  upon  to  shed  my  blood  in  the  defence  of  my  Father's 
flag,  and  should  I  ever  be  called  upon  to  lead  his  fleet  against  his  enemies,  my 
first  study  shall  be  to  imitate  the  example  of  that  brave  and  noble  officer,  who 
has  done  me  the  hoaonr  this  day  to  invite  me  to  his  table,  and  whose  retirement 
from  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet  must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  all,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  high  degree  of  nautical  skill,  which  he 
has  displayed  on  the  most  trying  occasions ;  his  determined  bravery  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  and  his  general  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  I  request 
you  will  accept  of  my  apology  for  this  intrusion  upon  your  time,  aad  if  I  have  not 
delivered  myself  with  the  graces  of  elocution,  I  am  certain  that  I  have  spoken  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  a  sailor's  heart,  who  glories  in  the  profession  to  which  his 
Father  has  appointed  him,  and  who,  he  most  sincerely  hopes,  will  never  be  ia- 
duced  by  any  dishonourable  act,  unworthy  of  the  British  sailor,  or  the  rank  in 
life  to  which  he  was  born,  to  sully  the  flag  under  which  he  fights,  or  tarnish 
the  character  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  British  subject.  I  hope,  I  am  not  out  of 
order  in  requesting  you  to  fill  your  glasses,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  Admiral 
Geary." 

The  applause  lasted  some  minutes  after  his  royal  Highness 
had  concluded  his  speech,  and  on  Admiral  Geary  returning 
thanks  on  his  health  being  drunk  ;  he  paid  some  well-deserved 
compliments  to  the  character  of  his  Royal  Highness,  in  which 
Admiral  Digby  cordially  joined,  nor  were  they  the  fulsome 
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adulations  of  the  courtier  to  the  royal  rank  of  the  young  hero ; 
but  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  heart,  which  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  merit  of  its  own,  knows  how  to  appreciate  it  in 
others. 

It  was  frequently  a  subject  of  complaint,  joined  with  no 
little  share  of  ridicule  at  the  frequent  and  almost  periodical 
returns  of  the  channel  fleet  to  port,  it  seldom  keeping  the  sea 
longer  than  two  months,  when  it  was  found  necessary,  or  as  it 
may  be  more  aptly  expressed,  convenient  to  return  to  port,  for 
the  purpose  of  refitting.  In  the  present  state  of  our  navy, 
such  a  practice  would  not  be  allowed,  but  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  pressing  nature ;  the  sailing  of  the  channel  fleet 
was  looked  upon  more  as  a  temporary  cruise,  and  the  enemy 
knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  regular  absence  of  the 
English  fleet  from  their  shores,  for  they  generally  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  junction  with  their  allies,  or  they  sent  out  their 
small  flying  squadrons,  which  were  seldom  heard  of  until  they 
made  their  appearance  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  where 
they  committed  all  imaginable  injury  upon  our  commerce, 
frequently  devastating  the  sea  port  towns  of  our  colonies,  and 
enriching  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  their  frequent  return  to  port,  which  occasioned  the  stinging 
epigram  upon  Lord  Howe,  when  he  was  commander  of  the 
channel  fleet. 


"  Lord  Howe  he  went  out. 
Lord  !  how  he  came  in.' 


When  the  channel  fleet  under  Admiral  Geary  came  to  an 
anchor  at  Portsmouth,  the  sickness  amongst  the  men  was  truly 
alarming.  A  kind  of  epidemic  appeared  to  rage  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fleet,  there  being  at  one  time  above  three 
thousand  on  the  sick  list.  It  was  calculated  at  the  time,  that 
had  the  fleet  circumnavigated  the  globe,  the  amount  of  sickness 
could  not  have  been  greater.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  however, 
Prince  William  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  state-  of  health,  not 
having  a  single  day's  illnes,  during  the  whole  of  the  two  months 
It  must,  however,  be  generally  remarked,  that  with 
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the  exception  of  an  hereditary  complaint,  to  which  the  royal 
family  are  subject,  and  some  people  affirm  that  there  are  two>  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  a  family  with  better  or  more  wholesome 
constitutions  could  not  be  found  in  England,  than  the  royal 
family  exhibited  in  their  youth,  before  it  was  worn  down  and 
emaciated  by  vice  and  debauchery. 

If,  however,  Prince  William  escaped  the  contagion  of 
sickness,  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  incidental  to  his 
profession,  for  his  life  was  at  one  time  in  considerable  danger 
when  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Finis terre,  the  Prince  George,  and  the 
Duke  of  90  guns  were  driven  so  close  to  each  other,  that  a  col- 
lision was  momentarily  expected,  which  if  it  had  taken  place, 
would  in  all  probability  have  sent  both  ships  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  a  most  trying  and  anxious  moment ;  all  the  expedients 
were  tried,  which  the  highest  nautical  skill  could  suggest,  and 
after  the  most  strenuous  exertions  by  the  respective  crews, 
the  impending  danger  was  averted,  and  the  ships  and  the  men 
providentially  saved. 

On  the  28th  August,  the  Prince  George  set  sail  again  from 
Spithead  on  a  cruise,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates, for  the  protection  of  the  homeward  bound  West  India 
trade.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  apparent  activity  in 
sending  out  different  squadrons  to  sea,  the  disasters  which 
befel  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  country  at  this  particular 
juncture  was  of  the  most  serious  and  alarming  nature.  The 
channel  fleet  was  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  Admiral  Digby 
was  at  sea  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  Vice  Admiral  Darby 
was  in  another  part  of  the  channel  in  the  Britannia  of  one  hun- 
dred guns,  with  aformidable  fleet  under  his  command,  and  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  these  respective  fleets,  a  rich  and 
considerable  convoy,  attended  by  the  Ramilies  and  two  frigates, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  combined 
fleets  under  Don  Lewis  de  Cordova.  The  Ramilies  with  the 
frigates,  and  a  few  merchantmen  escaped  ;  but  more  than  fifty 
sail  were  carried  into  Cadiz.  Besides  the  immense  value  of  the 
merchandize,  a  number  of  the  ships  were  loaded  with  naval  and 
military  stores,  for  the  settlements  in  their  respective  places  of 
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destination.  About  the  same  time,  an  account  was  received 
of  the  capture  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  outward  bound  Quebec 
fleet,  by  some  American  privateers  off  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  this  concurrence  of  losses  spread  a  general  gloom 
throughout  the  nation ;  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
public  despondence  was  at  this  period,  not  a  little  increased 
by  an  alliance  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  northern 
Powers,  under  the  name  of  "  the  armed  neutrality,"  and  by  the 
disposition  which  was  evinced  by  Holland  at  the  same  time 
to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  on  the  first  ground  of  complaint 
which  could  be  well  established. 

Admiral  Digby's  fleet  kept  the  sea  for  about  three  months, 
during  which  time  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which, 
under  a  Nelson,  or  a  Codrington,  would  have  ended  in  obtain- 
ing a  full  view  of  them,  and  conducting  them  afterwards  into 
a  British  port ;  for,  although  there  was  no  actual  deficiency  of 
personal  bravery  in  the  British  navy,  yet,  the  hostile  fleets 
frequently  obtained  a  glimpse  of  each  other,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  either  darkness  or  a  fog  came  on,  and  when  the 
morning  light  appeared,  or  the  fog  had  dispersed,  the  glimpse 
was  gone  also,  and  the  English  fleet  then  regularly  returned 
into  port  to  refit,  or  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  A  fleet 
leaving  an  English  port,  and  being  obliged  to  return  into  port 
in  two  months  for  provisions,  would  at  the  present  day,  be  the 
precursor  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
justly  expose  them  to  the  -odium  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  was  in  some  respects,  fortunate  for  the  future  interests  of 
the  British  navy,  that  the  son  of  the  King  of  England  became 
himself  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  glaring  abuses,  which 
existed  at  this  time  in  the  administration  of  the  naval  affairs 
of  this  country,  for  although  the  lowness  of  the  rank  which 
he  held,  prevented  him  from  openly  exposing  them,  yet 
he  treasured  them  in  his  memory,  and  afterwards  turned  his 
observations  to  good  account  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
The  character  of  his  Royal  Highness,  was,  indeed,  now  begin- 
ing  to  settle  itself  into  something  of  a  definite  kind,  and  his 
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obliging  manners,  openness  of  conduct,  and  perfect  absence  of 
all  the  assumptions,  connected  with  his  high  rank  and  station, 
became  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-midshipmen,  as  well  as  of 
their  most  brotherly  attachment. .  He  would  never  suffer  the 
adulations  of  any  individual  to  be  dealt  out  to  him,  even  his 
address  of  Royal  Highness,  was  far  more  honoured  in  the 
omission,  and  upon  all  occasions,  the  Prince  took  more  plea- 
sure in  being  placed  on  a  level,  and  sharing  in  the  fun  and 
frolic,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  his  messmates,  as  if  he  was  no 
more  than  their  equal  in  private  life.  He  was  generous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  cheerfully  shared  his  more  ample  mess 
provision  with  the  whole  berth.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
allowed  a  thousand  a  year  for  his  table,  and  by  that  singular 
obliquity  of  judgement  in  many  matters,  for  which  George  III. 
was  distinguished,  added  to  some  penny-wise,  and  pound-fool- 
ish notions,  which  at  times  crept  into  his  brain,  he  only  allowed 
his  son  two  hundred  more,  when  he  commanded  a  ship  of  his 
own.  The  Prince  never  allowed  the  poorest  midshipman  of 
the  mess,  to  feel  that  he  was  differently  circumstanced  from 
the  rest.  His  kindness  to  all  was  uniformly  the  same,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  every  one  exhibited  towards  him 
that  esteem  and  regard,  which  result  from  right  conduct,  and 
urbane  bearing.  Every  one  of  his  messmates  regarded  him 
with  the  strongest  attachment,  which  was  won  by  the  personal 
conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  intercourse  of  duty  and 
companionship.  The  private  seamen  were  wonderfully  charmed 
with  his  affability,  and  he  naturally  stood  the  foremost  in  their 
esteem.  His  Royal  Highness  being  free  from  pride,  and  for- 
getting in  good  humour  the  accidental  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  and  more  than  all,  being  given  to  the  humour  and  the 
frolic,  which  the  commonest  seaman  knows  how  to  feel 
from  sharing  it  himself,  were  bonds  of  strong  attachment 
on  their  part  to  any  officer,  though  he  might  not  be  one  of 
so  elevated  a  rank  in  society,  but  with  such  a  one,  they  told 
most  effectively. 

Perhaps,  no  two  brothers  formed  a  more  striking  contrast 
4.  M 
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in  their  dispositions,  and  pursuits,  than  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  and  Prince  William 
Henry,  a  common  midshipman  on  hoard  of  a  man  of  war. 
The  latter  was,  indeed,  exempt  from  many  of  those  tempta- 
tions to  which  his  elder  brother  was  daily  and  hourly  exposed, 
and  which  gradually  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished libertines  of  his  age.  In  no  period  of  the  history  of 
this  country,  was  the  odious  vice  of  gambling  carried  to  such 
an  extraordinary  height  as  it  was  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  majority.  He  frequently  lost  more 
at  one  nights  play,  than  the  whole  annual  income  of  his  sailor 
brother,  and  it  became  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  right 
reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  that  it 
followed  him  through  life,  and  at  last  reduced  him  to  the  most 
abject  state  of  pauperism  and  disgrace;  the  scandal  of  his 
name,  the  contempt  of  his  nation.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  the  most  desperate  doings  were  carried  on  at 
the  gambling  table,  .which  was  regularly  frequented  by  the 
royal  Princes,  but  from  the  contamination  of  which,  Prince 
William  was  fortunately  preserved.  The  principal  performers 
at  the  hazard  table,  and  at  faro,  were  several  of  the  most 
talented  men  of  those  days,  and  the  associates  of  the  royal 
Princes.  On  the  authority  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  immense 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  staked  on  a  single  card  at 
faro,  and  on  authority  equally  credible,  we  find  the  appalling 
fact  of  Mr.  Fox  having  played  at  hazard  for  twenty-two  con- 
secutive hours,  losing  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  in 
each  hour.  So  infatuated,  indeed,  was  this  justly  celebrated, 
though  too  often  ill-judging  man  with  the  passion  for  deep 
play,  that  he  was  once  heard  to  declare,  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  his  life,  was  to  play  and  win,  and  next,  to  play  and 
lose ;  and  this  man  was  the  bosom  friend,  the  adviser  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  no  imputation  of  unfair  play  was 
ever  attached  to  him,  even  in  those  days,  which  were  those  of 
the  gambling  royal  Princes,  the  first  Lord  Barrymore,  Sir 
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John  Lade,  and  others,  whose  splendid  patrimonies  were  abso- 
lutely devoured  by  the  sharks  of  those  times,  in  little  more 
than  three  years. 

We  cannot  in  this  place,  refrain  from  touching  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  who  unfortunately  became  the  companion 
of  the  illustrious  object  of  these  memoirs,  when  he  was  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  who  contributed  not  not  a  little,  to  involve 
him  in  that  disgrace,  which  with  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
brothers,  contributed  much  to  bring  royalty  into  disrepute,  and 
to  attach  a  stigma  upon  him,  which  required  a  length  of  time 
to  wipe  off.  This  individual  was  the  celebrated  Matthias 
Byrne,  an  Irish  adventurer,  of  neither  birth  nor  education ;  so 
deficient  was  he,  indeed,  in  the  latter,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
endite  a  common  business  letter.  His  having  volunteered  his 
services,  however,  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  a  quarrel  that  noble- 
man had  with  the  Fitzgerald  of  those  days,  commonly  called 
the  fighting  Fitzgerald,  which  occurred  in  a  crowded  assembly 
in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  gave  him  a  slender  introduction  to  a 
a  certain  class  of  persons  of  ton,  which  his  native  assu- 
rance enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of.  And  this  was 
all  that  was  wanted,  for  he  was  a  skilful  and  successful 
gambler,  which,  by  enabling  him  to  play  the  gros  jeu,  in  a 
certain  circle  to  which  he  had  access,  did  more  for  him  in  six 
months,  with  the  help  of  his  assurance,  than  the  Lyttletons,  and 
all  their  interest  could  have  done  for  him  in  any  other  way,  in 
six  years.  Not  only  the  doors  of  the  nobility,  but  the  saloons 
of  royalty  were  no  longer  shut  against  him.  He  was  received 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  the  greatest  amongst  the  great 
did  not  scruple  to  grace  his  luxuriously  supplied  board  in 
return.  He  has  been  heard  to  boast  of  having  had  at  one 
time  at  his  table,  two  Princes  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  four  Dukes,  three  Duchesses,  besides 
Ministers  from  foreign  Courts,  and  others  of  high  distinction, 
and  those  of  both  sexes.  But  the  attraction  was  neither  for 
his  society,  for  there  was  nothing  there  to  attract,  nor  his 
dinners.  It  was  the  mania  for  deep  play  at  that  memorable 
epoch,  and  this  in  either  se.v,  that  brought  the  strange  and  ill- 
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assorted  congregation  together.  Sitting  down  one  evening  to 
play  piquet  in  private,  he  found  himself  the  winner  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Being  aware  of  the  inability  of  his 
antagonist  to  pay  the  whole  sum,  and  suspecting,  if  he  could 
not  pay  the  whole,  he  might  pay  none,  he  designedly  suf- 
fered him  to  recover  all  he  had  won  from  him,  except  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  received.  In  consequence  of 
this  masterly  manoeuvre,  the  witty  Mr.  Hare  gave  him  the 
name  of  XENOPHON  OBYIINE,  from  his  retreat  with  the  ten 
thousand.  These  things  were  in  the  mouths  of  men  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  back,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  such 
disgusting  scenes,  independently  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  as  the  Greeks  did  their  helots,  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It  was  an  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  ten  times  more  people  are 
ruined  by  the  adoption  of  vice,  than  from  natural  inclination  to 
it,  and  gaming  may  be  truly  classed  under  the  head  of  adopted 
vices,  the  catalogue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  longest 
of  the  two. 

From  this  passing  sketch  of  cards,  dice,  and  billiard  balls,  we 
pass  to  other  scenes  in  which  a  different  ball  was  used,  al 
though  in  one  respect  they  were  similar,  for  both  had  to  do  with 
cannons.  About  the  middle  of  December,  Admiral  Darby, 
with  Admiral  Digby,  second  in  command,  returned  to  Spit- 
head,  without  any  particular  occurrence  having  taken  place 
during  his  cruise,  in  fact  it  was  one  of  those  useless  manifesta- 
tions of  power,  which  produced  no  benefit  to  the  country,  for 
the  English  fleet  seldom  ventured  out  of  the  channel,  and  it 
was  not  in  the  channel  that  an  enemy  of  any  formidable  descrip- 
tion was  to  be  found.  In  fact,  some  of  the  captains  of  the 
British  navy,  were  at  this  period,  not  very  highly  celebrated 
for  their  love  of  fighting,  as  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  case 
of  the  Isis  of  fifty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton, 
who  on  his  passage  from  the  Nore  to  Spithead,  fell  in  with  the 
Rotterdam,  a  Dutch  ship  of  war,  of  fifty  guns,  when  after  a  short 
action,  both  ships,  as  if  by  consent,  mutually  sheered  off,  and 
very  coolly  pursued  their  respective  courses. 
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It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  at  this  period,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  one  of  the  most  venal  and  corrupt  that  ever  guided 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  country.  Every  thing  was  carried  by  the 
power  of  favouritism,  and  particular  ships  were  allowed  to  make 
their  summer  campaign,  as  it  has  been  ridiculously  styled,  and 
then  to  remain  in  port  until  the  following  spring,  although  at 
the  very  time,  perhaps,  the  enemy's  fleets  were  scouring  the 
ocean,  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  carrying 
the  sinews  of  war  to  the  transatlantic  belligerents.  Of  this 
kind  of  summer  campaigning  ships,  was  the  Prince  George, 
the  trial  ship  of  Prince  William  Henry,  and,  perhaps,  neither 
Admiral  Digby,  nor  his  crew  entertained  any  objection  to  be 
riding  comfortably  and  snugly  at  Spithead,  until  Prince  Wil- 
liam had  passed  his  Christmas  holidays  with  his  royal  parents 
in  the  magnificent  halls  of  Windsor.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  protested  in  very  strong  terms  against  these 
periodical  absences  of  his  Royal  Highness  from  the  duties  of 
his  ship ;  and  he  argued  that  they  were  likely  to  instil  into 
him  a  dislike  for  the  nftval  profession,  rather  than  contri- 
bute to  his  advancement.  The  Queen  did  as  much  as  tell  my 
Lord  Sandwich  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  not  to  interfere 
in  a  matter,  which  in  no  way  concerned  him ; — that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  King,  that  his  son  should  enjoy  some  relaxation 
from  his  arduous  duties,  and  especially,  as  he  himself  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  take  leave  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  who  was  about  to  leave  England  for  some  time  to  learn 
the  military  art  in  Germany.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  not 
the  most  polished  courtier  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  James,  and  on 
retiring  from  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  he  was  heard  to 
say.  "  If  the  Queen  does  not  know  her  duty,  I  know  mine." 

We  have  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work  cursorily  hinted  at 
the  great  advantage  which  this  country  has  derived  from  the 
military  talents  and  prowess  of  kthe  royal  family,  especially  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  because  he  had  been  sent  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  military  art  in  the  first  school  of  Europe,  was 
consequently  deemed  fit  and  capable  to  command  an  army 
against  the  experienced  officers  of  France.  His  Royal  High- 
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ness  took  with  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
tutor,  a  worthy  superannuated  colonel  of  the  name  of  Greville, 
who  had  risen  gradually  to  his  rank  by  favouritism  and  influ- 
ence; and   he   had   never   seen   any  actual  service,   but  by 
his  suppleness  as  a  courtier,  he  was  well  calculated  to  be  a  bear- 
leader at  one  of  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe.     Instruction, 
however,  by  no  means  implies  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for 
there  are  some  faculties  so  obtuse,  so  impervious  to  every  thing 
having  any  affinity  to  intellectual  brightness,  that  a  ray  of  know- 
ledge imparted  to  them  is  refracted  like  the  beam  of  light  from 
the  block  of  marble.     George  III.,  if  he  had  possessed  a  com- 
mon degree  of  penetration,  must  have  seen  the  bias  of  the  dis- 
position of  his  son  Frederick,  long  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  his  military  scholarship,  and  further, 
George  III.  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  was  well  known 
throughout  all  Europe,   that  the  court  of  Berlin  was  at  the 
period  of  the  Duke  of  York  visiting  it,  one  of  the  most  profli- 
gate  and  immoral  of  all  the  European  courts.     The  reign- 
ing monarch  himself  was,  in  morality,  a  decided  latitudinarian, 
the  females  of  the  court  were  notorious  for  their  departure  from 
the  commonest  rules  of  chastity  and  decorum,  and  the  courtiers, 
who  buzzed  about  them,  were  men  immersed  in  debauchery  and 
licentiousness.    And  was  this  a  proper  court  at  which  to  fix 
the  residence  of  a  young  prince  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  who  had  in  him  by  nature  the  seeds  of  the  most  danger- 
ous vices,  and  which  only  wanted  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  spring  up  into  a  most  baneful  luxuriance.     The  Duke 
of  York  was  sent  to  Prussia,  to  fit  him  for  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  English  army,  and  when  occasion  required  it,  to 
command  it  in  the  day  of  battle.     He,  therefore,  attended  all 
the  reviews,  paid  some  attention  to  the  evolutions  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry,   then   supposed  to   be  the   best   disciplined  in 
Europe,]  he  admired  some  of  their  cumbersome,  harlequin  uni- 
forms and  having  thus  amused  himself  in  the  morning,  he  was 
certain  to  be  found  at  the  gambling  table  in   the  evening,   or 
paying  his  devotions  to  some  of  the  celebrated  beauties  of  the 
court,  whose  favours  were  a  direct  purchasable  commodity ;  but 
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who  possessed  the  art  of  assuming  the  guise  of  virtue,  to  ren- 
der the  possession  of  them  more  desirable.  We  have  only  to 
cast  a  retrospective  view  upon  the  achievements  of  the  Duke 
York  at  the  head  of  a  British  army  in  France  and  Holland, 
to  arrive  at  once  at  a  just  conclusion  of  the  great  advantage 
which  the  country  derived  from  a  seven  years'  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  York  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  possess  capacity  sufficient  for  the  complicated  and 
arduous  duties  of  a  military  commander  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
or  if  he  did  possess  the  requisite  capacity,  it  had  been  com- 
pletely stultified  in  him  by  his  gross  addiction  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  a  fatal  adherance  to  those  vicious  propensities, 
which  brought  him  at  last  to  beggary  and  disgrace,  The  Duke 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  family  virtue  of  courage ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  fatal  to  many  brave  men  in  this  instance, 
that  there  was  a  supposed  royal  road  to  the  military  genius,  re- 
quired for  leading  armies  through  a  successful  campaign.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  better  acquainted  with  the  strategy  of  the 
faro  table,  than  he  was  with  that  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  at  the 
the  former,  however,  with  all  his  skill,  he  was  a  decided  loser, 
losing  that  frequently  which  was  not  his  own,  and  at  the  latter, 
he  was  also  a  deplorable  loser,  losing  that  which  he  never  after- 
wards recovered,  that  is,  if  a  man  can  be  said  ever  to  lose  that, 
which  he  never  possessed. 

Colonel  Greville  was  commissioned  to  see  that  the  very  best 
masters  in  the  art  of  war,  which  the  Prussian  service  could  pro- 
duce, were  to  be  selected  as  the  instructors  of  the  future  Alex- 
ander of  the  British  empire ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  royal 
pupil,  the  colonel  in  his  selection  of  the  ablest  tactitians,  for- 
got to  take  into  his  account,  that  some  degree  of  respectability 
of  character  was  required  in  the  instructions  of  a  royal  youth, 
not  the  most  eminent  in  the  world  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
maxims  of  morality  ;  nor  did  the  too  easy  Colonel  Greville  ever 
take  into  his  consideration,  that  an  individual  may  be  an  excel- 
lent tactitian,  and  j-efc  a  very  bad  man.  And  unfortunately 
for  the  royal  duke,  the  two  characters  were  very  intimately 
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blended  in  two  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
the  royal  duke  was  entrusted.  One  of  them  was  one  of  the 
most  expert  engineers  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  no  one  was 
better  calculated  to  impart  to  his  royal  pupil  the  entire  stra- 
tegy of  a  siege ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  not  a  more 
skilful  adept  in  the  art  of  undermining  female  virtue,  or  tak- 
ing it  by  assault,  if  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself.  Thus 
in  the  day-time  he  taught  his  pupil  the  tactics  of  war,  and  at 
night  the  tactics  of  women,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  exist- 
ing as  to  which  science  he  exhibited  the  greatest  proficiency. 

In  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  germanized  in  his  manners  and  habits, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  lost  the  brother  and  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  the  parting  between  them  was  of  the  most  affecting  nature. 
In  regard  to  Prince  William,  he  had  been  for  some  time 
estranged  from  them,  nor  at  any  time,  having  a  different  place 
of  residence,  did  he  ever  stand  with  his  elder  brothers  on  those 
intimate  terms  of  reciprocal  friendship  for  which  the  connexion 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was 
distinguished.  A  copious  stream  of  tears  is  said  to  fallen  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  former  on  taking  leave  of  his  brother,  and  also  that 
Prince  William  was  much  affected  at  the  parting  scene.  A  de- 
scription of  such  milk-and-water  sensibilities  may  do  very  well 
for  the  pages  of  a  novel,  but  they  are  sadly  out  of  place,  and 
out  of  character  also,  when  they  are  meant  to  apply  to  George 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  separation  from  his 
brother. 

"  Tis  rare  that  prince's  cheeks  are  stain'd  with  tears, 
They  feel  not  for  the  woes  of  other  men  ; 
But  in  their  own  iniquities  immersed, 
All  human  griefs  become  their  mockery." 

The  season  of  festivity  for  Prince  William  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  as  the  Prince  George  was  one  of  the  ships  destined  for 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  his  return  to  his  ship  was  an  act  of  im- 
mediate necessity.  The  birthday  of  his  royal  mother  was  ce- 
lebrated on  the  18th  of  January,  by  a  splendid  ball  which 
was  given  at  St.  James's,  at  which  Prince  William  danced  al- 
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most  the  whole  of  the  evening  with  the  Hon.  Miss  Julia 
Fortescue,  one  of  the  rising  beauties  of  the  British  Court. 
The  charms  of  this  truly  angelic  girl  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  the  youthful  sailor,  and  it  subsequently 
transpired,  that  an  affection  had  taken  root  in  her  heart  for 
Prince  William,  which  was  obliged  ultimately  to  yield  to 
the  unnatural  and  severe  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  William,  were  at  this  time, 
similarly  situated  in  regard  to  the  affections  of  their  heart,  the 
former  having  placed  them  on  the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah 
Campbell,  and  the  latter  on  Miss  Fortescue.  The  affection  was 
returned  on  both  sides,  and  yet  it  was  well  known  by  all  the 
parties,  that  they  could  never  be  united  to  each  other,  by 
the  ties  of  wedlock.  George  III.  stepped  in  between  them, 
with  his  odious  and  tyrannical  Marriage  Act.  It  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  his  children,  to  a  false  aristocratical 
notion  of  royal  legitimacy,  as  if  royal  legitimacy  had  not 
entailed  a  greater  misery  upon  every  country,  in  which  it  is  fas- 
tidiously revered,  than  any  other  of  the  political  institutions  by 
which  the  royal  dynasty  is  to  be  supported.  Legitimacy  was  a  very 
tender  subject  for  George  III.  to  enter  upon,  and  he  boasted 
of  the  possession  of  it  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  man 
boasts  the  most  of  his  honour,  who  is  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  has  a  very  small  portion  of  that  commodity  belonging 
to  him.  No  law  could  be  more  pernicious  in  its  effect  upon 
the  general  morals  of  society,  than  that  which  prevents  the 
sons  of  a  British  King  from  contracting  marriage  without  per- 
mission demanded,  and  which  if  demanded,  is  certain  of  being 
refused,  and  especially  when  it  is  well  known,  that  such  per- 
mission never  is  to  be  expected  for  any  of  those  marriages  of 
the  heart,  those  contracts  of  love,  which  nature  allows,  and  in 
which  it  places  the  supreme  felicity  of  mankind. 

Such  a  law  could  only  emanate  from  a  Monarch  who  was 

utterly  deprived  of  all  foresight  as  to  the  consequences  which 

might  ultimately  arise,  and  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  half 

of  the  disgrace  which  has  been  brought  upon  almost  all  the 

4.  N 
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branches  of  hia  family,  not  even  excepting  some  of  the  female 
ones,  by  his  odious  enactment,  yet  he  saw  enough  in  the  con- 
nexions which  his  two  elder  sons  formed,  to  give  any  one  but 
himself,  an  abhorrence  of  such  an  oppressive  law. 

The  occasional  aberrations  of  young  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, before  they  arrive  at  that  period  of  life,  when  they  be- 
come fit  for  the  marriage  state,  are  comparatively  of  little 
importance ;  they  are  generally  secret,  and  at  all  events  have 
little  more  effect  on  society,  as  operating  in  the  way  of  example, 
than  the  play  of  school-boys,  or  the  tricks  of  madmen.  But 
Princes  without  the  prospect  of  ever  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  are  driven  to  do  from  necessity,  and  in  a  permanent 
manner,  what  men  of  rank  only  do  in  a  casual  way.  They 
are  forced  to  continue  in  their  riper  years,  those  practices, 
which  youth  only  can  excuse,  except  where  the  law  of  nature 
is  inverted  by  the  law  of  man. 

The  British  Princes  are  condemned  to  celibacy,  that  is,  they 
cannot  chuse  a  partner  for  life  amongst  that  honourable  rank 
of  society,  in  which  they  would  naturally  find  one  pos- 
sessed of  education  and  virtue.  They  cannot  live  like 
husbands,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  one  of  those  forced,  ceremonious 
marriages,  in  which  the  heart  is  never  consulted,  but  merely 
the  prospect  of  a  perpetuation  of  the  family,  in  two  instances 
of  which,  the  prospect  was  rendered  abortive,  namely  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Their  children  cannot 
inherit  either  the  property  or  the  respectability  enjoyed  by 
their  lather,  and  in  every  respect,  the  religious  and  moral  law 
is  infringed  in  their  persons.  But  we  have  heard  it  said,  this 
is  the  price  they  pay  for  being  Princes.  Yes,  indeed, and  who  gave 
the  Government  or  the  nation  any  right  to  impose  that  price  ? 
Are  they  Princes  with  their  own  consent  ?  Are  they  not  born 
like  other  men,  and,  therefore,  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
free  country,  have  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects ?  It  is  as  much  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  as  if  it  were  enacted  that  the  child  bora  to  a  peasant, 
was  to  be  a  slave.  The  whole  feudal  system  had  nothing 
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more  tyrannical  in  its  nature  than  this  law,  the  only  difference 
is,  that  it  extends  no  further  than  to  the  Royal  Family,  where- 
as the  feudal  despotism  extended  far  and  wide ;  but  it  is  not 
the  extent  of  the  operation  in  which  consists  the  justice  or 
injustice,  or  the  wound  inflicted  on  religious  and  moral  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  nature  of  the  law  itself. 

No  nation  ever  preserved  liberty,  or  was  prosperous  long 
after  its  manners  became  corrupted,  and  nothing  tends  more 
to  preserve  purity  of  manners  than  respect  for  the  marriage 
bed,  without  that,  the  bonds  of  society  are  loosened  and  the 
last  age  is  always  more  degenerate  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  history  of  Rome  affords^  ample  proof  of  this, 
and  no  other  people  had  so  regular  a  rise,  so  high  an  ascent, 
or  so  perceptible  a  decline  as  the  Romans.  Amongst  that 
great  people,  nothing  important  was  effected  by  chance  or 
accident ;  the  moral  and  physical  causes  of  their  rise,  their 
grandeur,  and  their  fall,  are  all  as  evident  as  the  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect  could  well  be.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  their 
manners  were  pure  and  virtuous,  they  rose ;  when  they  grew 
vicious  and  licentious,  they  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The 
periods  are  as  distinctly  marked,  as  in  the  age  of  a  plant,  or  of 
an  animal,  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  not  vague,  but  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  shortly  this,  that  on  purity  of  manners  depends 
the  prosperity  of  a  state,  and  on  holding  sacred  the  ties  of 
marriage,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  purity  of  manners 
amongst  a  people. 

Another  and  important  truth,  that  is  learned  from  the  his- 
tory of  all  civilized  countries  is,  that  the  example  of  the  higher 
ranks  influences  those  below,  and  that,  therefore,  the  greatest 
importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  giving  good  examples  by 
the  higher  classes. 

In  a  free  country,  manners  are  of  more  importance  in 
many  cases,  than  laws,  for  they  have  no  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  men  where  laws  cannot  interfere,  aud  no  vice  is  ever 
prevalent,  unless  it  can,  by  some  concurrence  of  circumstances 
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be  freed  from  that  reproach,  opprobrium,  or  contempt,  whicn 
are  more  terrible  than  the  minor  punishments  inflicted  by  law. 

The  expedient  or  invention  of  not  permitting  Princes  to 
marry  with  subjects  is  but  a  recent  one,  before  that  was  adop- 
ted, and  even  when  it  was  adopted,  people  were  ignorant,  and 
acted  on  principle  and  from  motives,  which  they  would  now 
consider  as  the  most  ridiculous.  This  is  similar  to  the  laws 
made  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  at  the  time  might 
be  wise,  but  which  a  more  enlightened  age  have  annulled. 
The  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  are  just  as  incompatible 
with  the  present  times,  as  the  burning  of  the  Protestants  at 
Smithfield ;  neither  the  policy,  nor  the  manners  of  this  age, 
would  admit  of  a  repetition  of  such  things. 

Some  laws  are  made  for  permanent,  and  some  for  temporary 
or  occasional  purposes.  The  laws  against  Catholics  were  of 
the  latter  sort ;  they  were  to  prevent  certain  evils,  which  the 
existing  manner  of  thinking  gave  reason  to  apprehend ;  when 
that  manner  of  thinking  ceased,  then  the  law  might  have  been 
revoked,  as  we  extinguish  our  light  when  the  day  appears,  or  as  the 
traveller  lays  aside  his  arms  of  defence,  when  returned  from 
his  journey. 

It,  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  human  mind  is  so  framed,  that 
where  there  is  no  hope,  there  is  seldom  any  desire,  but  amongst 
so  many  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  who  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  writing,  graced  the  British  Court,  it  was 
by  no  means  an  improbable  case,  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Princes  would  find  one,  on  whom  to  fix  his  affections,  and 
whose  affections  he  might  gain,  could  he  pay  his  addresses  as 
other  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Lady  Sarah  Campbell 
nor  Miss.  Fortescue  could  ever  hope  to  see  themselves  the  ac- 
knowledged wives  of  the  royal  Princes,  arid  therefore  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  one  of  the  Princes  to  any  particular 
lady,  was  tantamount  to  the  ruin  of  her  character. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
propriety  of  the  royal  Marriage  Act,  by  the  effects  which  have 
displayed  themselves,  and  are  about  to  display  themselves  in 
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certain  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  morally  and 
politically  speaking  are  of  paramount  interest  to  the  country. 
If  we  consider  the  condition  in  which  that  act  placed  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Crown,  we  find  that  it  rendered  him  both  a 
bigamist  and  an  adulterer ;  if  we  direct  our  look  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  we  find  him  living  with  a  prostitute,  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  his  marriage  being  one  of  state  necessity.  If 
we  look  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Mrs.  Jordan  are  now  beginning  to  show  themselves 
in  the  ejection  of  his  illegitimate  offspring  from  the  court  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  their  probable  departure  from  the  country 
altogether.  If  we  look  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  we  see  his 
legitimate  offspring  bastardized  by  the  act  of  his  father,  and 
which  politically  considered,  is  attended  by  some  curious 
circumstances.  The  Marriage  Act  of  George  III.  does  not  ex- 
tend to  Hanover,  and  there  is  no  law  existing  in  that  country 
which  dissolves  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  or  ille- 
gitimatises  the  children  of  that  marriage.  On  the  event  of  the 
present  King  of  Hanover,  and  his  son  dying  without  issue,  the 
Crown  of  Hanover  devolves  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  at  his 
death,  the  present  Colonel  D'Este  as  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
Duke  in  Hanover,  though  illegitimate  in  England  would  ascend 
the  throne ;  thus  the  political  paradox  would  be  exhibited  of 
an  individual  sitting  on  the  throne  of  a  continental  power, 
and  exercising  all  the  privileges  of  monarchy,  who  in  his 
native  country  could  not  inherit  an  acre  of  land,  who  bears  the 
name  of  D'Este  by  courtesy  and  not  by  right,  and  who  is  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  political  privileges  of  the  meanest 
subject. 

We  will  willingly  draw  the  veil  over  one  of  the  female 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  in  an  estrangement  from  the 
world  and  in  solitude  is  deploring  the  power  of  nature  over 
law.  To  the  unnatural  Marriage  Act  is  she  indebted  for  the  her- 
mit life  whi^h  she  is  now  leading,  a  stranger  from  the  court  of 
which  she  was  once  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  repudiated 
by  society  as  a  fallen  being.  These  are  thy  glories,  George  III., 
these  thy  triumphs  over  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  It  is  this 
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thy  triumph  which  now  throws  such  a  depressing  gloom  over 
the  political  horizon  of  the  country.  We  are  no  flatterers 
nor~sycophants  of  a  court.  We  listen  with  indignation  to  the 
pompous  eulogies  which  are  so  profusely  scattered  around,  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by[the  nation  from  the  government  of 
an  inexperienced  girl  of  eighteen  years  old,  we  know  well 
what  they  all  mean,  as  well  as  the  purpose  which  they  are 
meant  to  serve.  But  weak  as  our  affection  has  hitherto  been 
for 'royalty,  that  weakness  of  affection  has  now  been  consider- 
able increased,  as  we  have  a  convincing  proof  before  us,  that  the 
affairs  of  this  country  can  be  carried  on  as  well  without  a  mon- 
arch as  with  one,  for  it  is  an  actual  burlesque  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  monarchically  speaking,  to  hear  of  the 
ministers  of  the  country  having  an  audience  of  her  Majesty  to 
take  her  commands  on  certain  points,  on  which  she  cannot  but  be 
profoundly  ignorant — to  see  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
Lord  Chancellor  prostrating  themselves  to  receive  her  Majesty's 
commands  respecting  church  preferments,  of  which  her  Ma- 
jesty knew  not  a  tittle  before  the  said  Archbishop  or  the  said 
Lord  Chancellor  presented  themselves  before  her — to  see  Lord 
Hill  bending  before  her,  himself  bending  with  the  load  of 
promotions  in  the  army  for  individuals,  who  as  far  as  Majesty 
knows  anything  of  them,  may  or  may  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  bayonet  and  a  sword — all  these  things  shew  us  that 
monarchy  is  after  all  but  a  name,  for  which  the  people  are 
called  tupon  to  pay  most  enormously,  and  that  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  are  in  fact,  the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

From  this  digressive  matter,  which  has  in  a  certain  degree 
been  forced  upon  us,  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  royal  at  that  important  period  of  their  life,  when  the 
affections  of  the  human  heart  are  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
selves, we  return  to  Prince  William,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
sailor,  to  "  the  girl  of  his  heart."  The  grave  has  now  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  is  beyond  our  censure  or  our  praise,but  a  more 
lovely  creature  never  blessed  the  earth  with  her  presence.  Her 
family,  at  the  time  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  Prince 
William  resided  in  Piccadilly,  fronting  the  Green  Park,  and  as 
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the  royal  family  resided  at  St  James's  during  the  winter,  many 
a  stolen  interview  did  he  obtain  with  her,  at  which,  he  little 
thought  of  the  inseparable  barrier,  which  the  love  of  royal  legiti- 
macy, inhabiting  his  father's  breast,  had  placed  between  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  situated  as  Prince 
William  was,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  eyes,  and  the  greater 
part  in  the  heads  of  females,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  on  any  subject,  with  which  the  least  mys- 
tery is  concerned,  could  not  long  remain  undetected  in  his 
stolen  interviews,  and  they,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  few  of  the  antiquated  gossips  of  the  palace,  the  information 
was  privately  communicated  to  the  Queen ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Strelitzes  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  at  the 
bare  thought  of  one  of  her  sons  forming  an  attachment  for 
any  female  below  the  rank  of  a  German  princess,  who,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  samples  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
country  are  a  race  of  women  the  most  deficient  in  personal 
beauty,  or  any  of  those  charms  that  captivate  the  human 
heart,  that  can  be  found  in  Europe.  The  transgression  which 
Prince  William  had  committed  was  communicated  to  the  royal 
father,  who  congratulated  himself  on  his  wisdom  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Marriage  Law,  and  forgetting  that  he  himself 
had  in  his  youth  formed  an  attachment  for  a  person  of  much 
more  ignoble  birth  than  the  object  of  his  son's  affections,  and 
which,  as  some  living  witnesses  can  attest,  went  considerably  fur- 
ther than  the  connexion  had  as  yet  gone  between  Prince  Wil- 
liam and  Miss  Fotescue,  he  thought,  (but  wisdom  is  not  always 
the  attendant  on  the  thoughts  of  kings,)  that  the  most  effica- 
cious method  of  eradicating  from  his  son's  breast  so  dangerous 
a  propensity  as  that  of  love,  was  to  hurry  off  to  his  ship,  where  he 
he  would  have  other  subjects  to  think  of  and  other  scenes  to 
engage  his  attention  than  the  Green  Park  of  London,  and 
the  beautiful  form  of  Matilda  Fortescue.  Kings  are  powerful 
beings ;  but  where  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  concernedj 
and  which  they  wish  to  bring  under  their  control,  they  are 
powerless  and  impotent.  The  lovers  were  to  be  separated, 
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but 

Heaven  taught  letters  for  some  wretch  s  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid. 

And  a  correspondence  was  established  between  them,  which 
was  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  the  fervent  breathings  of 
Matilda's  love,  cheered  the  young  sailor  on  his  midnight 
watch,  and  stamped  a  pride  and  nobleness  on  his  character, 
which  is  ever  the  attendant  of  a  virtuous  love. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Prince  William  could  leave 
the  palace  of  his  father,  without,  a  severe  reprimand  for  the 
high  transgression  which  he  had  committed  in  entertaining  an 
affection  for  a  lady,  whom  the  laws  of  his  country  would  never 
allow  him  to  marry,  without  the  consent  of  himself  and  his 
Privy  Council.  Prince  William,  however,  could  not  be  made 
exactly  to  comprehend  what  business  the  Privy  Council  had 
to  interfere  between  him  and  his  private  attachments ;  they 
concerned  himself  alone,  and  he  did  not  know. how  he  was  to 
be  made  responsible  to  a  set  of  strangers  for  those  acts,  on 
which  his  happiness  in  life  depended,  and  respecting  the 
objects,  by  which  that  happiness  was  to  be  promoted  or  con- 
firmed, he,  certainly,  was  a  better  judge  than  any  other  person 
could  possibly  be.  "  I  should  think  it,"  said  Prince  William, 
"  a  great  act  of  presumption  in  Admiral  Digby  telling  me  what 
I  shall  eat,  or  what  I  shall  not  eat,  and  I  deem  it  equally  an 
act  of  presumption  in  the  Privy  Council,  dictating  to  me 
whom  I  shall  love,  or  whom  I  shall  not  love." 

These  high  independent  sentiments  were  rather  grating  to 
the  ears  of  the  haughty  monarch,  who  could  never  brook 
the  slightest  infringement  or  inroad  upon  his  royal  preroga- 
tive or  parental  authority,  and  he  tried  to  convince  his  son, 
that  he,  as  the  son  of  the  King  of  England,  was  subject  to 
other  laws,  particularly  in  regard  to  marriage,  than  any  other 
of  his  subjects,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  great  imprudence  in 
him,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  to  trifle  with  the  affec- 
tions of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  girl,  which  if  persisted  in, 
could  only  lead  to  her  misery  through  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
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Prince  William  listened  to  these  admonitions  of  his  royal 
father,  with  that  attention  which  a  person  generally  manifests, 
who  is  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  discard  them  from  his 
thoughts  altogether.  He  felt  himself  subject  to  a  law  superior 
to  that  of  man,  and  by  that  he  was  determined  that  his  con- 
duct should  be  regulated. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  January  that  Prince  William  re- 
turned to  his  naval  duties  on  board  the  Prince  George,  then 
lying  at  Spithead.  He  was  received  by  his  messmates  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  ship  with  the  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
ordering  half  a  dozen  of  wine  to  be  taken  into  the  middy's 
berth,  they  passed  the  evening  in  joviality  and  mirth,  although 
distinguished  by  many  of  those  mischievous  frolics,  which  per- 
haps under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  led  to 
wrangling,  and  perhaps  to  blows. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Admiral  Digby,  with  six  sail  of 
the  line,  got  under  weigh,  and  steered  down  the  channel  on  a 
cruise,  which  at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  trip  to  sea  for 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  then  return  to  port  to  refit 
and  revictual.  The  utility  or  necessity  of  a  considerable  fleet 
cruising  in  a  sea  where  no  enemy  was  to  be  found,  except  a 
straggling  privateer  or  a  fishing  cock-boat,  when  their  services 
might  have  been  of  great  avail  elsewhere,  became  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  brought  the  existing  Board  of  Admiralty  into 
disrepute,  by  frittering  away  the  resources  of  the  country, 
when  our  foreign  possessions  were  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  captured  by  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  enemy 

Spain  was  at  this  time  so  intent  upon  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  another  object  in 
the  war.  The  stupendous  works  which  she  raised  before  the 
place,  were  covered  with  the  most  formidable  artillery  that  had 
ever  perhaps  been  known  in  any  siege,  but  all  her  efforts  could 
not  prevent  timely  relief  from  being  conveyed  to  the 
garrison.  Prince  William  had  been  engaged  in  the  relief  of  it, 
under  Rodney,  and  he  was  now  about  to  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose  under  Admiral  Darby,  who  sailed  on 
5.  o 
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the  13th  of  March  with  the  Channel  fleet,  having  under  his 
command,  200  sail  for  the  relief  of  that  important  fortress. 
He  was  joined  by  Admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  George 
in  the  Channel,  and  a  finer  display  of  naval  power  had  scarcely 
ever  been  seen  by  the  oldest  seamen.  The  equinoctial  gales 
had  set  in,  blowing  furiously  from  the  westward,  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the  convoy  together,  or 
preventing  some  of  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
sharks,  as  the  sailors  termed  them,  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  well-armed  privateers,  which  hung  about  the  rear 
of  the  fleet,  with  the  hope  of  cutting  off  some  of  the  stragglers, 
whose  heavy  sailing  or  damages  committed  by  the  wind 
might  throw  out  of  the  protection  of  the  men  of  war.  From  a 
series  of  contrary  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  reach  Cape  Spartel 
until  the  llth  of  April,  when  Admiral-Darby  despatched  the 
Kite  cutter  with  a  letter  to  General  Elliot,  informing  him  of 
the  relief  that  was  approaching  him.  The  Spaniards  had  at 
that  time  a  large  fleet  in  Cadiz  ready  for  sea,  and  considering 
the  vast  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all,  that  they  did  not 
push  their  fleet  out  to  sea,  for  even  if  they  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  no  doubt  whatever  existed,  that  they  might  have 
done  great  damage  to  the  transports,  if  not  scattered  the  fleet 
altogether.  On  the  12th,  the  whole  of  the  convoy  with  four 
ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates  for  their  protection, 
anchored  in  Rosier  Bay,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
kept  in  the  offing  to  protect  them  from  any  attack  which  might 
be  made  upon  them  by  the  Spaniards. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  "  Picturesque 
Scenery,"  presents  us  with  an  animated  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet. 

"  It  was  near  day-break  on  the  12th  of  April,  1781,  when  a 
message  was  brought  from  the  signal-house,  at  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  that  the  long  expected  fleet,  under  Admiral  Darby, 
was  in  sight. 

"  Innumerable  masts  were  first  discovered  from  that  lofty 
situation,  but  could  not  be  seen  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
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Castle,  being  obscured  by  a  thick  fog,  which  had  set  in  from 
the  west,  and  totally  obscured  the  opening  of  the  straits.  In 
this  uncertainty,  the  garrison  remained  for  some  time,  while 
the  fleet  invested  in  obscurity,  moved  slowly  towards  the 
Castle.  In  the  meantime,  the  sun  becoming  more  powerful, 
the  fog  rose,  like  the  curtain  of  a  vast  theatre,  and  discovered 
at  once  the  whole  fleet,  full  and  distinct  before  the  eye.  The 
convoy  consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  were  in  a 
compact  body,  led  on  by  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  a 
number  of  tenders,  and  other  smaller  vessels.  A  gentle  wind 
just  filled  their  sails,  and  brought  them  forward  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  motion.  Had  all  the  grand  exhibition  been  pre- 
sented gradually,  the  sublimity  of  it  would  have  been  injured 
by  the  acquaintance  the  eye  would  have  made  with  it  during 
its  approach,  but  the  appearance  of  it  in  all  its  greatness  at 
once,  before  the  eye  had  examined  the  detail,  had  a  wonderful 
effect." 

The  ships  were  no  sooner  brought  to  their  moorings,  and 
the  victuallers  had  began  to  unload  their  cargoes,  than  the 
Spaniards  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them  from  the  bat- 
teries and  gun-boats.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
tremendous  power  which  the  Spaniards  had  collected  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fortress,  by  the  circumstance  alone,  that  not 
less  than  1200  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  of  various  kinds,  were 
pointed  towards  the  garrison.  The  quantity  of  shot,  shells, 
powder,  military  stores,  and  provisions,  were  so  immense,  as 
to  exceed  all  credibility.  The  gunpowder  alone  amounted  to 
83,000  barrels.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  were  sent  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  Spanish  army.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  many  others  of  the  distinguished 
nobility  of  France,  were  assembled  in  the  allied  camp,  in  order 
to  partake  in  the  glory  which  was  expected  to  be  derived  from 
so  illustrious  an  enterprize  as  the  reduction  of  this  fortress. 
Besides  the  combined  fleet,  forty  gun-boats,  with  heavy  can- 
non, many  bomb-vessels,  with  each  a  twelve-inch  mortar,  and 
five  large  bomb-ketchos,  on  the  usual  construction,  were  des- 
tined to  second  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  battering  ships ; 
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three  hundred  large  boats  were  collected  from  every  part  of 
Spain,  which  were  to  be  employed  in  landing  the  troops,  so 
soon  as  a  breach  could  be  made. 

The  garrison  having  been  effectually  relieved,  Admiral 
Darby,  with  Admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  George,  second  in 
command,  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  21st  they  arrived 
at  Spithead. 

Prince  William  did  not  on  this  occasion  leave  his  ship,  for 
report  was  current  at  the  time  that  the  French  fleet  were  in 
the  chops  of  the  channel,  and  Admiral  Darby  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  theatre  of  Prince  William's  services  was  now  to  be 
changed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  scene  of 
busier  warfare,  for  Admiral  Digby  having  accompanied  Ad- 
miral Darby  to  a  certain  latitude ;  they  parted  company,  and 
Admiral  Digby,  with  the  Prince  George,  the  Condor,  of  74, 
the  Lion,  of  64,  and  the  Perseverance,  of  36,  proceeded  to 
America,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook. 

The  arrival  of  Prince  William  at  New  York,  was  hailed  by 
the  inhabitants  with  every  token  of  loyalty  and  personal 
esteem.  He  was  the  first  of  the  royal  family  of  England^  who 
had  set  a  foot  on  the  American  soil,  and  his  appearance 
amongst  the  Americans  at  this  time,  operated  as  a  talisman  to 
revive  their  sinking  loyalty,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh 
exertions  in  their  arduous  contests  with  the  revolutionists. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Prince  William  at  New  York, 
the  loyalists  got  up  an  address  to  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
which  the  customary  fulsome  adulation  was  poured  upon  him  with 
the  utmost  profusion,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  uttered  in 
regard  to  his  appearance  effecting  a  conciliation  between  all  par- 
ties, and  putting  an  end  to  hostilities.  The  wrongs  of  America 
were,  however,  of  too  deep  a  nature  to  be  cured  by  the  simple 
appearance  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  some  respects,  it  acted  in  an  inverse  ratio;  for  royalty 
at  that  time  was  by  no  means  in  high  estimation  with  the 
majority  of  the  American  people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
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determined  to  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, and,  therefore,  to  them,  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  dislike, 
than  of  approval,  to  see  an  individual  amongst  them,  who  was 
one  of  the  inheritors  of  that  Crown,  and  who  was  actually 
come  among  them  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  to  enforce  their 
obedience  to  a  government  which  they  repudiated. 

To  the  address  of  the  loyalists,  Prince  William  made  a 
suitable  reply,  that  is,  he  thanked  them  for  their  expressions 
of  loyalty  to  his  Royal  Father,  and  for  their  determination  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  his  Crown.  He  further  informed  the 
loyalists,  that  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  com- 
municating their  loyal  sentiments  to  his  father,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  properly  appreciate  them,  which  in  other  words,  was 
saying,  that  just  as  much  notice  would  be  taken  of  them,  as 
of  many  hundreds  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  England, 
which  are  murdered  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  ever  being  resuscitated. 

The  adulation  of  royalty  by  the  clergy,  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  preferment,  whether  it  be  on  the  shores  of  America, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  the  first  visit  of 
Prince  William  to  the  Episcopal  church  at  New  York,  Dr. 
Inglis,  the  rector,  seized  the  very  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
descanting  largely  on  the  blessings  of  royalty,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  every  country  enjoys,  which  is  subject  to  its  sway. 
He  impressed  upon  his  auditors,  the  remembrance  of  the  inex- 
tinguishable debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the  King  of 
England  in  sending  one  of  his  sons  amongst  them,  who  came  to 
heal  all  dissensions,  and  to  rivet  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  between 
the  mother  country,  and  her  revolted  colonies.  Of  the  real 
character  of  Prince  William,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
worthy  divine  knew  little  or  nothing ;  nevertheless,  he  informed 
them  that  the  royal  Prince,  who  was  then  amongst  them,  was 
the  paragon  of  every  virtue,  the  focus  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  the  human  character;  and  he  so  bespattered  the 
royal  youth  with  his  fulsome  flattery,  that  he  became  nauseated 
with  it,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
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trait  in  royalty  to  swallow  the  boluses  of  flattery  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  administered,  yet  Prince  William  had  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  have  them  administered  to  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man  of  war ;  and,  therefore,  he  felt  himself  in  rather 
an  awkward  position,  when  they  were  poured  down  upon  him 
with  such  an  unconscionable  profusion  by  the  servile  minister  of 
the  episcopal  church  of  New  York. 

It  may,  or  it  may  not  have  been  the  effect  of  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  the  worthy  minister  to  impress  upon  his  auditors, 
a  proper  idea  of  the  transcendent  advantages  of  royalty  ;  but 
we  find  Dr.  Inglis  a  short  time  afterwards  in  the  elevated  post 
of  Bishop  o'f  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  was  not  long  before  another 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  him  of  advocating  the  cause  of 
royalty,  and  of  telling  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  as  he  had 
done  those  of  New  York,  of  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  they  owed  to  the  King  of  England  in  sending  another  of 
his  well  beloved  sons,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  be 
the  guardian  of  their  liberties,  and  the  promoter  of  their  nati- 
onal welfare ;  but  respecting  which,  the  records  of  history  give 
a  very  different  account. 

During  the  residence  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  New  York, 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
his  habit  of  sauntering  about  the  city  without  any  guard,  and 
even  sometimes  without  a  companion,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
everything  that  was  remarkable  in  the  city,  exposed  him  to  a 
most  daring  attempt,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  on  the 
expectation  that  such  an  event  would  bring  the  war  to  a  more 
speedy  termination.  In  this  affair  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton does  not  appear  in  the  most  favourable  light,  nor  is  there 
any  authentic  information  extant,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  scheme  against  his  Royal  Highness  was  frustrated.  The 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  however,  was  published  in  America, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars  : — 

"  When  his  present  Majesty  William  IV.  served  in  the  British 
navy,  he  was  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  then  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  passed  the 
winter  of  1781  and  1782  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  still 
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borne  in  lively  recollection  by  many  of  the  elder  inhabitants  oi 
of  that  city,  as  a  fine  bluff  boy  of  sixteen  ;  frank,  cheery,  and 
affable;  and  there  are  anecdotes  still  told  of  his  frolicsome 
pranks  on  shipboard.  Among  these,  is  the  story  of  a  rough, 
though  favourite  nautical  joke,  which  he  played  off  upon  a 
sailor  boy,  in  cutting  down  his  hammock  while  asleep.  The 
sturdy  sea  urchin  resented  this  invasion  of  his  repose  ;  and,  not 
knowing  the  quality  of  his  invader,  a  regular  set-to  of  fisticuffs 
ensued  in  the  dark.  In  this,  it  is  said  the  Prince  showed  great 
bottom — and  equal  generosity  on  the  following  morning,  when 
he  made  the  boy  a  handsome  present  of  money.  His  conduct, 
in  this  boyish  affair,  is  said  to  have  gained  him  the- hearts  of  all 
his  shipmates. 

"  The  Prince  manifested,  when  on  shore,  a  decided  fond- 
ness for  manly  pastimes.  One  of  his  favourite  resorts  was  a 
small  fresh-water  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  pre- 
sented a  frozen  sheet  of  many  acres  ;  and  was  thronged  by  the 
younger  part  of  the  population,  for  the  amusement  of  skating. 
As  the  Prince  was  unskilled  in  that  exercise,  he  would  sit  in  a 
chair  fixed  on  runners,  which  was  pushed  forward  with  great 
velocity  by  a  skating  attendant,  while  a  crowd  of  officers  en- 
vironed him,  and  the  youthful  multitude  made  the  air  ring  with 
their  shouts  for  Prince  William  Henry.  It  was  an  animating 
scene,  in  the  bright  sunny  winter-days,  so  common  in  that 
climate,  and  probably  it  retained  a  place  in  his  Majesty's 
memory. 

"  While  the  Prince  was  thus  enjoying  himself  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  daring  plan  was  formed,  by  some  adventurous 
partisans  of  the  revolutionary  army,  to  pounce  upon  him,  and 
carry  him  off  from  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  guards.  The 
deviser  of  this  plan  was  Colonel  Ogden,  a  gallant  officer,  who 
had  served  with  great  bravery  in  the  revolutionary  army  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  and  whose  regiment  at  that 
time  was  stationed  in  the  province  (now  state)  of  New  Jersey. 

"  The  present  statement  is  drawn  up  from  documents  still 
preserved  by  the  family  of  Colonel  Ogden,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  obtained  from  one  of  his  sons.  Thp  Prince,  at  that  time, 
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was  living  on  shore,  with  Admiral  Digby,  in  quarters  slightly 
guarded,  more  for  form,  than  security,  no  particular  danger 
being  appehended.  The  project  of  Colonel  Ogden,  was  to  land 
secretly  on  a  stormy  night,  with  a  small,  but  resolute  force,  to 
surprise  and  carry  off  the  Prince  and  the  Admiral  to  the  boats, 
and  to  make  for  the  Jersey  shore.  The  plan  was  submitted  to 
General  Washington,  who  sanctioned  it,  under  the  idea  that 
the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  would  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  affairs  with  the  mother  country,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation. 

'*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  General  Washing- 
ton to  Colonel  Ogden  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  of  the 
original  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  general : — 

'  To  Colonel  Ogden,  of  the  first  Jersey  Regiment. 

*  Sir—  The  spirit  ef  enterprise  so  conspicuous  in  your  plan  for  surprising  in 
their  quarters,  and  bringing  off,  the  Prince  William  Henry  and  Admiral  Digby, 
merits  applause ;  and  you  have  my  authority  to  make  the  attempt  in  any  man- 
ner, and  at  such  a  time,  as  your  judgement  shall  direct. 

'  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  caution  you  against  offering 
insult  or  indignity  to  the  persons  of  the  Prince  or  Admiral,  should  you  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  capture  them ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  press  the  propriety  of 
a  proper  line  of  conduct  upon  the  party  you  command . 

'  In  case  of  success,  you  will,  as  soon  as  you  get  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
treat  them  with  all  possible  respect ;  but  you  are  to  delay  no  time  in  conveying 
them  to  Congress,  and  reporting  your  proceedings,  with  a  copy  of  these  orders. 
Giv«n  at  Morris  Town,  this  28th  day  of  March,  1782. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

'  Note, — Take  care  not  to  touch  upon  the  ground  which  is  agreed  to  be  neu- 
tral— viz.,  from  Rayway  to  Newark,  and  four  miles  back.' 

"  Before  relating  the  particulars  of  this  plan,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  state,  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  situated  on  the 
point  of  an  island  which  advances  into  the  centre  of  a  capacious 
bay.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  vulgarly  called  the  East  River, 
separates  it  on  the  left  from  Long  or  Nassau  Island;  and  the 
Hudson,  commonly  called  the  North  River,  separates  it  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  British  army  was  in  possession 
of  the  city,  and  was  strengthened  by  a  fleet ;  but  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  was  under 
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the  power  of  Congress,  and  the  revolutionary  army  was  sta- 
tioned at  no  great  distance  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  winter  encamp- 
ment of  wooden  huts. 

"  The  party  that  should  undertake  this  enterprise  would 
have  to  embark  in  boats  for  the  Jersey  shore ;  and  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  whole  affair  should  be  accomplished  between 
sun  and  sun, 

"  The  following  is  the  plan  intended  to  be  observed,  copied 
literally  from  the  original,  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel 
Ogden : — 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  have  four  whale-boats,  (which  can 
be  procured  without  cause  for  (suspicion ;)  they  must  be  well 
manned  by  their  respective  crews,  including  guides,  &c.;  besides 
these,  one  captain,  one  subaltern,  three  sergeants,  and  thirty- 
six  men,  with  whom  the  boats  can  row  with  ease. — N.B.  It  is 
known  where  the  boats  are,  and  that  they  can  be  collected  with- 
out suspicion,  with  their  oars-men  ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
the  owners  will  not  object;  though,  for  fear  of  giving  the  least 
cause  of  alarm,  nothing  has  yet  been  said  to  them. 

"  The  time  of  embarkation  must  be  the  first  wet  night  after 
we  are  prepared.  The  place  is  not  yet  agreed  on,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consult  those  skilled  in  the  tides,  previous  to  de- 
determining,  which  must  be  put  off  until  we  are  as  nearly  pre- 
pared as  possible,  for  fear  of  inferences  being  drawn  from  our 
inquiries.  We  must,  however,  set  off  from  such  part  of  the 
Jersey  shore  as  will  give  us  time  to  be  in  the  city  by  half-past 
nine.  The  men  must  be  embarked  in  the  order  of  debarkation. 

"  The  Prince  quarters  in  Hanover-square,  and  has  two  sen- 
tinels from  the  40th  British  regiment,  that  are  quartered  in 
Lord  Stirling's  old  quarters  in  Broad-street,  200  yards  from 
the  scene  of  action.  The  main  guard,  consisting  of  a  captain 
and  forty  men,  is  posted  at  the  City  Hall — a  sergeant  and 
twelve,  at  the  head  of  the  old  slip — a  sergeant  and  twelve, 
opposite  the  coffeehouse :  these  are  troops  we  may  be  in 
danger  from,  and  must  be  guarded  against.  The  place  of 
5.  P 
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landing,  at  Coenties  Market,  between  the  two  sergeants'  guards, 
at  the  head  of  the  old  slip,  and  opposite  the  coffee-house. 
"  The  order  of  debarkation  to  agree  with  the  mode  of  attack, 

as  follows : — 

«  First— Two  men  with  a  guide,  seconded  by  two  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  sentinels ,  these  men  to  be  armed 
with  naked  bayonets,  and  dressed  in  sailors' habits :  they  are 
not  to  wait  for  anything,  but  immediately  execute  their  orders. 

"  Second  — Eight  men,  including  guides,  with  myself,  pre- 
ceded by  two  men  with  each  a  crow-bar,  and  two  with  each  an 
axe — these  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  doors,  should  they 
be  fast — and  followed  by  four  men  entering  the  house,  and 
seizing  the  young  Prince,  the  Admiral,  the  young  noblemen, 
aides,  &c. 

"Third — A  captain  and  eighteen  to  follow  briskly,  form, 
and  defend  the  house,  until  the  business  is  finished,  and  re- 
treat a  half  gun-shot  in  our  rear. 

"  Fourth — A  subaltern  and  fourteen,  with  half  of  the  remain- 
ing of  the  boat's  crew,  to  form  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  boats, 
and  defend  them  until  we  return :  the  remainder  of  the  crews 
to  hold  the  boats  in  the  best  possible  position  for  embarking. 

" Necessary — Two  crow-bars,  two  axes,  four  dark  lanterns, 
and  four  large  oil-clothes. 

"  The  manner  of  returning  as  follows : — 

"  Six  men  with  guns  and  bayonets,  with  those  unemployed 
in  carrying  off  the  prisoners,  to  precede  those  engaged  in 
that  business,  followed  by  the  captain  (joined  by  the  four  men 
from  the  sentry)  at  a  half  gun-shot  distance,  who  are  to  halt 
and  give  a  front  to  the  enemy,  until  the  whole  are  embarked 
in  the  following  order : 

"  First — The  prisoners,  with  those  preceding  them. 

"  Second — The  guides  and  boatmen. 

"  Third — The  subalterns  and  fourteen. 

"  Fourth  the  rear." 

That  Washington  not  only  abetted  but  approved  of  his  plan, 
is  evident  from  several  letters  of  his  which  were  written  about 
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this  time.  That  Washington  was  in  many  respects  a  great 
man  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  can  it  be  disputed  also,  that  in 
many  instances,  he  was  a  very  little  man  indeed.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  sentiment 
has  been  echoed  in  this  country,  that  there  have  appeared  in 
the  world  only  four  truly  great  men,  namely,  MOSES,  GUSTAVUS, 
KING  ALFRED,  and  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQUIRE,  for 
so  the  Americans  themselves,  though  averse  to  all  titles 
and  distinctions,  dubbed  their  General.  In  the  office,  in  the 
conduct,  and  in  the  achievements  of  the  three  first,  we  do,  in- 
deed, perceive  a  striking  resemblance.  Moses,  though  not  a 
king  like  Alfred  and  Gustavus,  was  a  ruler  appointed  by  God, 
and  like  the  two  monarchs,  he  rescued  his  countrymen  from  the 
degrading  and  painful  yoke  of  a  foreign  power ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  indignation  at  the  impu- 
dence and  ignorance  of  those,  who  in  defiance  of  notorious  facts, 
have  placed  Washington  on  a  footing  with  those  illustrious 
and  wonderful  men.  Washington  was  not  a  king,  as  Gustavus 
and  Alfred  were,  neither  was  he  like  Moses,  a  ruler  appointed 
by  God,  but  a  ringleader  first  appointed  by  a  miserable  rabble 
for  the  paltry  consideration  of  fifty  pounds,  given  by  him  to  a 
committee  of  safety  in  Virginia.  Washington,  so  far  from 
rescuing  his  countrymen  from  a  foreign  yoke,  invited  foreigners 
to  invade  his  native  country,  and  actually  did,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  those  foreigners,  subdue  the  loyal  subjects  of  his 
sovereign,  and  compel  them  to  submit  to  a  yoke,  which  they 
hated,  and  under  which  they  now  groan. 

We  are,  however,  not  going  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Washington,  no  further  than  it  is  connected  with 
the  infamous  attempt  on  the  liberty,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the 
illustrious  subject  of  these  memoirs.  The  following  extract 
from  his  letter  will  shew  the  interest  he  took  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  that  he  had  emissaries  in  New  York,  who  forwarded  to  him 
the  most  correct  information  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  he  quotes  a  paragraph  from  a  secret  despatch,  dated 
March  23d,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  one  of  the 
New  York  spies  : — 
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"  Great  seems  to  be  their  apprehension  here.  About  a  fort- 
night ago  a  great  number  of  flat  boats  were  .discovered  by  a 
sentinel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  (Hudson's),  which  are  said 
to  have  been  intended  to  fire  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  height 
of  the  conflagration  to  make  a  descent  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  and  wrest  from  our  embraces  his  Excellency  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  Prince  William  Henry,  and  several  other  illustrious 
personages,  since  which  great  precautions  have  been  taken  for 
the  security  of  those  gentlemen,  by  augmenting  the  guards, 
and  to  render  their  persons  as  little  exposed  as  possible." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Newburgh,  April  2d,  1 782,  General 
Washington  observes — "After  I  wrote  to  you  from  Morris 
Town,  I  received  information  that  the  sentries  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  were"  doubled  at  eight  o'clock  every  night, 
from  an  apprehension  of  [an  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  them. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  same  precaution 
extends  to  other  personages  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  thought  it  proper  for  you  to  be  advised  upon." 

The  murder  of  Major  Andre  will  always  remain  a  blot  upon 
the  character  of  Washington,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  kidnapping  of  Prince  William  will  always  stand  in  record 
against  him,  as  one  of  the  most  despicable  acts  of  his  life. 
That  the  capture  of  Prince  William  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  Americans  there  is  no  doubt,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hazard  with  which  the  undertaking  was  attended, 
was  perhaps  greater  than  the  advantage  which  would  have 
been  derived  from  the  possession  of  his  person.  It  is  certain 
that  Washington  had  instructed  Colonel  Ogden,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise,  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  all  becom- 
ing respect ;  but  even  this  stretch  of  clemency  did  not  take 
away  the  sting  from  the  transaction,  it  was  no  more  than  every 
person  was  entitled  to,  who  might  be  taken  in  honourable  war- 
fare. It  was  his  duty,  as  belonging  to  a  civilized  nation,  to  treat 
his  prisoners  with  mercy  and  respect;  and,  therefore,  his  show 
of  clemency  towards  Prince  William,  as  contained  in  his 
orders  to  Colonel  Ogden,  was  nothing  more  than  pretence  and 
hypocrisy. 
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It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  character  of  man,  that  with 
the  noblest  actions  is  generally  allied  a  certain  portion  of 
weakness  and  inconsistency.  No  one  will  deny  that  Buonaparte 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  which  this  age,  or  any  other, 
has  produced,  and  yet  with  all  the  greatness  of  his  exploits, 
there  was  often  mingled  a  littleness  of  character,  which  on  the 
casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  make  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion. Man  is  not  like  the  albatross,  whose  wings  never  tire? 
and  which  preserves  its  altitude  above  the  earth,  as  if  it  scorned 
to  tread  upon  it ;  man  in  the  grandeur  of  his  actions,  may 
soar  for  a  time  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  but  the  tension  of 
his  mind  becomes  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  sinks  at  last 
to  the  lowliness  and  humility  of  the  mere  common  character. 
Newton  was  a  great  man,  and  yet  few  men  committed  more 
childish  actions.  Montaigne,  who  knew  every  recess  of  the 
human  heart,  and  whose  mind  was  a  matchless  example  of 
intellectual  power,  was  continually  committing  some  foolish 
action,  which  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  embarrasments. 
The  virtues  and  vices  of  an  individual  generally  appear  in  an 
equal  proportion  of  strength — where  the  former  are  strong,  the 
latter  will  be  strong  also ;  wisdom  and  folly  are  frequently 
allied  in  the  same  person,  and  whether  he  be  a  Washington  or 
a  Gustavus,  a  Newton  or  a  Napoleon,  we  shall  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  shining  virtues,  discover  those  defects  and 
blemishes,  which  belong  to  the  mediocre  character,  and  which 
are  always  considered  as  its  decided  criterion. 

The  service  in  which  Prince  William  was  now  engaged,  was 
rather  of  a  severe  nature,  for  Admiral  Digby  had  not  his  flag 
flying  upon  any  particular  ship,  but  moved  it  as  the  occasion 
required,  he  having  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels 
under  his  command,  which  were  employed  as  cruisers  against 
the  enemy's  privateers,  which  swarmed  in  those  seas,  and 
which  carried  on  a  kind  of  piratical  war  against  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  These  cruisers  were  in  general  very  success- 
ful, and  some  very  distinguished  actions  were  fought ;  but,  it 
was  not  a  kind  a  warfare  which  suited  the  taste  of  Prince 
William,  and  he,  therefore,  requested  leave  of  Admiral  Digby 
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to  go  on  board  the  Warwick  50  gun  ship  commanded  by 
Captain  Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Keith,  and  he  sailed  in 
that  vessel  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  company 
with  the  Lion  of  60  guns,  Captain  Fowkes,  and  the  Vestal, 
and  Bonette  frigates.  Whilst  this  squadron  was  off  the  Dela- 
ware, it  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  French  frigate,  a 
corvette,  and  their  prize.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  piece 
of  service  in  which  Prince  William  was  engaged  on  the 
American  coast,  and  the  account  of  it  shall,  therefore,  be  given 
in  Captain  Elphinstone's  own  words,  extracted  from  his  des- 
patch to  Admiral  Pigot,  dated  at  sea  September  22d,  1 782. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  in  the  evening  of 
the  1 1th,  some  strange  vessels  were  discovered  from  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  Lion  and  Vestal,  which  were  chased  in 
consequence  of  my  signal,  and  occasioned  our  separation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  five  sail  were  seen  from  off  the 
the  deck;  two  were  to  windward,  whose  appearance  led  me 
to  think  they  were  enemies ;  the  three  to  leeward,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  were  his  Majesty's  ships  under  my  orders ; 
these  circumstances  induced  me  to  chase  to  windward.  About 
seven  in  the  morning  I  was  joined  by  the  Bonette  sloop. 
Captain  Keats  informed  me,  that  the  ships  to  windward  were 
men-of-war,  and  had  declined  to  answer  the  private  signals 
which  he  had  offered  them  the  night  before.  Thus  joined,  we 
continued  the  chase,  tacking  occasionally  until  nine,  when  a 
third  ship  stood  across  from  the  eastward,  shewing  signals  un- 
known to  me,  and  firing  guns.  So  soon  as  he  found  his  signals 
were  not  answered,  he  changed  his  course,  as  I  did  my  chase ; 
this  latter  being  the  nearest  and  leewardmost.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  chase  hoisted  French  colours,  and  soon  after  struck. 
It  was  the  Sophie  from  Bayonne  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  cargo 
on  board,  armed  with  twenty-two  nine-pounders,  one  hundred 
and  four  men,  completely  fitted  for  war,  and  quite  new.  From 
the  prisoners  I  learnt  that  the  Sophie  had  parted  from  L'Aigle 
and  Gloire,  two  French  frigates,  having  a  brig  under  their 
convoy,  for  America ;  and  that  the  frigates  had  many  passen- 
gers of  rank  on  board,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  By  this 
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time  the  Lion  and  Vestal  were  at  no  great  distance.  I  sent 
an  officer  to  desire  Captain  Fooks  to  use  every  effort  to  gain 
the  Delaware,  and  there  to  anchor  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
most  effectively  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering ;  and  that 
I  would  follow  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  instant  the  prisoners 
were  shifted.  At  this  time  the  wind  was  out  of  the  river, 
blowing  strong. 

"  On  the  13th,  at  daylight,  the  enemy  were  seen  at  anchor 
without  Cape  Henlopen  light-house,  with  his  Majesty's  brig 
Racoon  in  company,  their  prize.  The  signal  was  made  to 
chase ;  the  enemy  weighed,  and  ran  into  the  river.  At  this 
instant  the  wind  shifted  to  the  eastward,  which  enabled  the 
Warwick  and  Vestal  to  weather  them.  Being  thus  cut  off  from 
the  proper  channel,  it  remained  only  for  the  French  commo- 
dore to  determine  whether  he  would  bring-to,  and  engage  a 
superior  force,  or  attempt  finding  a  passage  among  the  sand 
banks,  called  the  Shears,  where  his  Majesty's  ships,  by  reason 
of  their  drawing  more  water,  might  not  be  able  to  follow  them. 
He  chose  the  latter,  and  ran  up  the  false  channel,  w  here  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  follow;  for  though  the  risk  was  great,  the 
object  was  considerable.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  King's 
ships  had  a  pilot ;  here  the  enemy  had  an  advantage,  as  I  am 
well  informed  the  pilot  of  the  Racoon  had  not  honesty  enough 
to  resist  the  offer  of  five  hundred  louis  d'  ors,  and  that  he  took 
charge  of  their  ships.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  was  obliged  to 
anchor,  on  account  of  shallow  water,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Lion,  Bonetta,  and  Sophie  prize-ship.  The  enemy  anchored 
at  the  same  time.  The*boats  of  the  squadron  were  ordered 
out  to  sound,  and  the  Bonetta,  Captain  Keats,  to  go  ahead, 
and  lead  in  the  best  water.  In  this  manner  we  kept  sailing 
and  anchoring,  as  circumstances  permitted,  until  the  15th,  the 
enemy  all  this  time  retiring  with  the  same  precautions, 

"  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  signal  was  made  to  weigh  ; 
soon  after  the  enemy  were  under  sail,  evidently  in  great  con- 
fusion, changing  their  course  frequently  on  account  of  shallow 
water.  About  six  in  the  evening,  the  Bonetta  made  the  signal 
for  being  in  shallow  water,  and  very  soon  after  to  anchor  im- 
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mediately,  which  was  done  in  four  fathoms  and  a  half.  A  boat 
then  came  on  board  to  inform  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
to  advance  further ;  however,  to  counterbalance  this  mortifica- 
tion, we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  largest  of  the  enemy 
run  aground  and  stick  fast.  I  sent  Mr.  Lock,  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Warwick,  with  orders  to  Captain  Fooks  of  the  Vestal, 
and  Captain  Keats  of  the  Bonetta,  that  they  should  run  upon 
each  quarter  of  the  enemy,  as  near  as  possible,  and  attack, 
Mr.  Lock  after  having  delivered  my  orders,  was  directed  to 
take  command  of  the  Sophie,  now  furnished  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  the  Warwick  and  Lion,  and  join  the  attack. 
In  justice  to  these  officers,  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  orders 
were  put  in  execution  with  a  celerity  and  address  that  does 
them  credit.  The  Vestal  ran  aground  close  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  the  Bonetta  within  two  hundred  yards  on  the  larboard 
quarter;  and  the  third  ship,  placing  herself  under  the  stern, 
the  French  commodore  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender,  on 
the  Vestal's  beginging  to  fire,  not  having  a  gun  to  bear  on  any 
of  our  ships.  Thus,  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  captains 
and  other  officers,  employed  on  this  service,  and  the  activity 
of  the  men,  was  L'Aigle  of  forty  guns,  the  finest  frigate  ever 
sent  forth  from  Europe,  taken  possession  of,  for  his  Majesty. 
She  was  commanded  by  Comte  La  Touche,  bearing  a  broad 
pendant ;  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
an  opinion,  <  who  made  great  exertions  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  difficulties ;  he  cut  away  the  masts,  and  bored  the  bottom, 
before  she  struck.  L'Aigle  mounts  twenty-eight  guns  on  the 
main  deck;  twenty-four  pounders  and  twelve  nine-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  ;  with  upwards  of  six 
hundred  men  on  board.  The  Baron  Virminil,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army,  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  Duke 
Lauzun,  Vicomte  de  Fleiiry,  and  some  other  officers  of  rank, 
escaped  on  shore  in  the  same  boats  which  took  away  a  great 
part  of  their  treasure ;  but  two  small  casks,  and  two  boxes, 
have  fallen  into  our  hands ;  the  Gloire  drawing  less  water  than 
L'Aigle,  got  up  the  river.  So  soon  as  the  King's  ships  were 
got  off  the  ground,  and  in  safety,  every  body  was  employed  to 
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save  the  prize,  which,  with  much  labour,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Captain  Fooks,  was  effected  on  the  17th.  On 
the  20th,  in  running  down  the  bay,  I  observed  two  brigs, 
which  had  been  prevented  from  getting  up  the  river,  in  the 
act  of  landing  their  cargoes.  I  ordered  the  Vestal  to  dislodge 
the  people  on  board,  and  send  the  boats  to  burn  them,  which 
was  done." 

The  Warwick  now  returned  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  about  the 
same  time,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  arrived  there  from  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  the  Marquess  de  Vaud- 
reuil,  who  then  lay  at  Boston  ready  to  start  for  the  West 
Indies. 

In  consequence  of  some  orders  sent  out  expressly  by  his 
Majesty,  Prince  William  was  removed  from  the  Warwick  into 
the  Barfleur,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood. 
It  has  bee  a  publicly  stated,  that  this  removal  was  resolved  upon 
by  the  King,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  another  attempt  being 
made  to  kidnap  the  Prince  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  King  could  not  have  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  that  circumstance.  The  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Elphinston,  was  what  was  termed  in  the  navy  a  flying 
squadron,  having  no  particular  service  to  which  it  is  attached; 
but  generally  keeps  the  sea  to  catch  up  any  straggling  vessels, 
which  might  fall  in  their  way,  and  seldom  coming  into  port,  but 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  refitting.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
probable,  that  so  long  as  Prince  William  remained  on  board 
a  squadron  of  this  kind,  any  danger  to  his  person  could  be 
apprehended  ;  but  the  removal  of  Prince  William  arose  from  no 
other  cause  than  to  perfect  him  in  naval  tactics.  Some  fault 
had  been  found  with  the  progress  which  Prince  William  made 
in  nautical  science,  during  his  service  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  arising  from  the  incompetency  of  his  nautical  tutor, 
who  was  Mr.  James  Williams,  the  first  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Prince  George.  He  had  been  originally  a  foremast  man,  and 
by  his  steadiness,  sobriety,  and  general  seaman-like  qualities, 
had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  Admiral  Digby,  who  promoted 
5.  Q 
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him  step  by  step,  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
At  this  time  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  was 
second  lieutenant  on  board  the  Prince  George,  and  in  fact  he 
had  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  whole  time  that  Prince 
William  was  on  board  of  her.  As  a  seaman,  Mr.  Williams  was 
perhaps  superior  to  Mr.  Keats;  but  from  his  contracted  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  his  manners, 
and  conversation,  he  was  not  exactly  the  individual  fitted  for 
the  tuition  of  a  Prince  of  the  royal  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Keats  had  received  a  very  liberal  education  under  his 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  and  master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Tiverton,  which  being  combined  with  great  affability  and 
pleasing  manners,  rendered  him  a  fit  person  to  perfect  Prince 
William  in  every  branch  of  his  profession. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  sailed  from 
Sandy  Hook,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  for  Jamaica. 

It  was  on  this  service  that  Prince  William  and  the  immortal 
Nelson  first  became  acquainted.  The  latter  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Albemarle  frigate,  and  only  24  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  month  of  November  he  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  where 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  then  lying  in  the  Barfleur,  with  Prince 
William  on  board.  He  requested  Sir  Samuel  to  grant  him 
leave  to  serve  in  his  squadron,  which  after  some  difficulty  was 
granted.  When  Nelson  waited  on  Admiral  Digby,  the  latter 
said  to  him,  "  You  are  come  on  a  fine  station  for  prize- 
money."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Nelson,  "  but  the  West  Indies 
is  the  station  for  honour/' 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  first  interview  of  Prince 
William  and  Nelson,  as  it  was  related  by  the  former  himself, 
when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Bushy  Park : — 

"  1  was  then  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur,  lying  in 
the  Narrows  off  Staten  Island,  and  had  the  watch  on  deck ; 
when  Captain  Nelson  of  the  Albemarle  came  in  his  barge 
alongside.  He  appeared  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a  Captain  I 
ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was  worthy  of  attention.  He  had 
OH  a  iull-lared  uniform,  his  lank  unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in 
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a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  an  extraordinary  length ;  the  old- 
fashioned  flaps  of  his  waistcoat,  added  to  the  general  quaint- 
ness  of  his  figure,  produced  an  appearance  which  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  for  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it 
before,  nor  could  1  imagine  who  he  was,  nor  what  he  came 
about.  My  doubts  were,  however,  removed  when  Lord  Hood 
introduced  me  to  him.  There  was  something  irresistibly  pleas- 
ing in  his  address  and  conversation  ;  and  an  enthusiasm,  when 
speaking  on  professional  subjects,  that  shewed  he  was  no 
common  being.  Nelson,  after  this,  went  with  us  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  served  under  Lord  Hood's  flag,  during  his  inde- 
fatigable cruise  off  Cape  Francois.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  American  war,  the  height  of  Nelson's  ambition  was  to 
command  a  line-of-battle  ship  ;  as  for  prize-money,  it  never 
entered  his  thoughts ;  he  had  always  in  view  the  character  of 
his  maternal  uncle.  I  found  him  warmly  attached  to  my 
father,  and  singularly  humane.  He  had  the  honour  of  the 
King's  service,  and  the  independence  of  the  British  navy,  par- 
ticularly at  heart,  and  his  mind  glowed  with  this  idea  as  much 
when  he  was  simply  Captain  of  the  Albemarle,  and  had 
obtained  none  of  the  honours  of  his  country,  as  when  he  was 
afterwards  decorated  with  so  much  well-earned  distinction." 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  remained  in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes, 
with  his  fleet  moored  in  order  of  battle,  in  daily  expectation  of 
a  visit  from  the  French,  who,  he  had  learned,  had  sailed  from 
Martinique  in  great  force,  for  the  attack  of  that  island.  On 
the  14th  of  January  the  Admiral  received  intelligence  that  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  after  beating  to  windward  for  some  days, 
without  being  able  to  gain  ground  from  the  strength  of  the 
winds,  had  relinquished  his  plans  and  bore  away  for  St.  Chris- 
topher's, On  his  arrival  at  that  island  the  Marquis  de  Boullie 
landed  with  8000  troops,  and  took  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  the  island.  General  Fraser,  with  his  small  army  of  600 
men,  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  fort  of  Brimstone  Hill. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  resolved  by  a  sudden  and  unusually  bold  stroke,  to 
sail  and  attack  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor.  For  this  purpose 
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he  put  to  sea  from  Carlisle  Bay  with  22  sail  of  the  line,  and 
proceeded  to  Antigua,  where  he  took  on  board  some  pro- 
visions, with  the  28th,  and  the  two  companies  of  the  13th 
regiments  of  foot,  under  the  command  of  General  Prescot. 
On  the  evening  of  the  '23d,  Sir  Samuel  sailed  from  St.  John's 
Road,  and  stood  under  an  easy  sail  for  Basse  Terre,  preceded 
by  the  Convent  and  Lizard  frigates.  At  the  break  of  day  the 
signal  was  made  to  form  the  line  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  down  more  effectually  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was 
at  anchor  in  the  road.  Unfortunately  the  Alfred  ran  foul  of 
the  Nymph  frigate  in  the  night,  and  received  so  much  damage, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  lie  to  the  whole  day 
to  repair  it. 

The  Nymph  was  in  a  much  worse  condition,  being  almost 
cut  in  two ;  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  Antigua.  The  ad- 
vanced frigates  chased  and  captured  the  Espoir,  a  large  French 
cutter,  laden  with  shells  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  besieging 
army.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the  above  accident,  gave  the 
French  Admiral  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
fleet.  The  Count  de  Grasse  instantly  got  under  weigh  and 
stood  to  sea,  thinking  thereby  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
which  his  superiority  in  numbers  would  give  them. 

At  day-light  on  the  25th,  the  enemy's  fleet  was  observed 
about  three  leagues  to  leeward,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  con- 
sisting of  29  sail  of  the  line.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  instantly 
perceived  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  move- 
ment, and  carried  on  every  appearance  of  an  immediate  and 
determined  attack,  which  drove  the  enemy  farther  to  leeward, 
and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore.  By  this  excellent 
and  well-judged  manoeuvre,  the  British  Admiral  pushed  for 
Basse  Terre,  and  in  the  evening  anchored  his  fleet  in  line  of 
battle  a-head  in  Frigate  Bay.  The  Comte  de  Grasse  disap- 
pointed in  his  object,  and  apprehensive  that  all  communica- 
tion might  be  cut  off  with  the  army,  made  a  most  furious 
attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Affleck,  but  that  gallant  officer  made  so  noble  a 
defence,  and  was  so  ably  supported  by  his  seconds,  the  Hon. 
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Captain  Cornwallis  in  the  Canada,  and  Lord  Robert  Manners 
in  the  Resolution,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  covering  the 
other  ships  of  the  division,  while  they  brought  up  in  their 
stations,  particularly  the  President,  whose  wheel  was  shot 
away,  and  the  rudder  choaked  by  a  shot,  which  had  lodged 
between  it  and  the  stern-post.  The  enemy  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  resolute  firmness  of  the  British 
Commanders,  bore  up  and  stood  to  sea.  The  Solebay  frigate 
of  28  guns,  Captain  Charles  Holmes  Everett,  being  closely 
pursued  by  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  ran  ashore  on  Nevis 
Point.  The  French  Admiral .  ordered  two  frigates  in  to 
attack  her,  upon  which  Captain  Everett  retired  with  his  crew 
on  shore,  and  "set  fire  to  his  ship  ;  she  soon  after  blew  up. 

The  following  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  French  fleet 
stood  in,  as  if  determined  to  force  the  British  line,  which  they 
attacked  with  great  violence  from  van  to  rear,  without  making 
the  least  visible  impression  on  it ;  they  then  wore  and  stood  to 
sea.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  having  observed  that  the  rear  of  his 
fleet  were  too  much  exposed,  took  the  opportunity  to  change 
their  position,  and  directed  the  seven  ships  in  his  rear  to  ex- 
tend themselves  in  a  line  towards  the  town  of  Bass  Terre,  form- 
ing an  obtuse  angle ;  by  which  means  no  one  part  of  the  fleet 
could  suffer  a  partial  attack.  The  Comte  de  Grasse  not  yet 
discouraged,  renewed  the  engagement  in  the  afternoon,  direct- 
ing his  attack  principally  against  the  centre  and  rear  divisions ; 
he  was  again  repulsed,  and  suffered  more  material  damage  than 
in  the  preceding  battle.  The  Ville  de  Paris  was  seen  the  next 
morning  upon  a  heel  for  several  hours,  repairing  and  plugging 
up  the  shot  holes,  which  she  had  received  between  wind  and 
water.  The  loss  on  board  the  French  ships  must  have  been 
considerable.  It  is  said,  that  above  one  thousand  were  sent  to 
St.  Eustatius.  The  British  had  seventy-two  men  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty- four  wounded. 

On  the  14th  in  the  morning,  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
kept  the  sea  or  at  times  anchored  in  Old  Road,  stood  in  and 
anchored  off  Nevis,  their  force  consisting  of  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
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line,  having  been  joined  by  the  Triomphante,  Brave,  and  three 
other  ships  of  the  line. 

Tt  became  no  longer  necessary  for  the  British  fleet  to  con- 
tinue in  its  present  situation,  which  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
not  only  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but  that 
they  were  preparing  to  erect  gun  and  mortar  batteries  on  a 
commanding  hill  opposite  the  shipping.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  ac- 
cordingly issued  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  slip  or 
cut  their  cables  without  signal  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
sternmost  and  leewardihost  ships  first,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion, and  to  proceed  under  an  easy  sail,  until  directed  otherwise 
by  signal.  That  the  orders  might  be  punctually  obeyed,  the 
captains  were  directed  to  set  their  watches  by  the  Admiral's 
time-piece.  This  was  performed  with  the  utmost  order  and 
regularity,  without  being  molested  or  pursued  by  the  French 
fleet,  which  was  lying  within  five  miles,  and  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  excellent  manoeuvre  of  the  British  Admiral.  Soon 
after  the  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French. 

On  the  19th  February,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  anchored  in  St. 
John's  Road,  Antigua ;  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England,  with  several  sail  of  the 
line;  and  on  the  25th  he  joined  Sir  Samuel  Hood  off  Antigua, 
and  three  days  afterwards,  three  more  sail  of  the  line  arrived  from 
England.  The  fleet  being  united,  the  Admiral  proceeded  to 
St.  Lucia  for  the  ships  to  refit,  and  to  complete  their  water. 
On  the  14th  March  he  put  to  sea,  from  thence  to  cruise,  and 
endeavoured  to  intercept  a  large  French  convoy,  which  was 
expected  to  arrive  from  Europe;  but  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  frigates,  which  were  stationed  to  look  out  for 
it,  the  enemy  had  the  address  to  keep  close  under  Guadaloupe 
and  Dominique,  by  which  means  they  effected  their  escape  into 
Fort  Royal  Bay  on  the  20th  and  21st,  unperceived  by  any  of 
the  English  ships. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Rod- 
ney over  the  French  fleet  under  Comte  de  Grasse,  was  made 
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an  Irish  peer  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1738,  he  arrived 
with  his  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  after  having  cruised  some 
time  off  this  peninsula.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Barfleur,  the  in- 
habitants of  Port  Royal  presented  a  respectful  address  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  William,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable 
reply.  During  his  stay  at  the  island,  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  marks  of  attention  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
The  merchants  planters  and  other  inhabitants,  as  a  further  com- 
pliment, raised  a  corps  of  cavalry  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  his  Royal  Highness,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Prince  William  Henry's  regiment. 

Nelson  on  writing  home  to  one  of  his  friends,  thus  speaks  of 
Prince  William  whilst  he  was  at  Jamaica : — 

"  My  situation  in  Lord  Hood's  fleet  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  flattering  to  any  young  man ;  he  treats  me  as  if  I  were 
his  son,  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  give  me  any  thing  I  can  ask 
of  him.  Nor  is  my  situation  with  Prince  William  less  flattering. 
Lord  Hood  was  so  kind  as  to  tell  him,  (indeed,  I  cannot  make 
use  of  expressions  strong  enough  to  describe  what  I  felt,)  that 
if  he  wished  to  ask  questions  relative  to  naval  tactics,  I  could 
give  him  as  much  information  as  any  officer  in  the  fleet.  He 
will  be,  I  am  certain,  an  ornament  to  our  service.  He  is  a  sea- 
man, which  you  could  hardly  suppose,  with  every  other  qualifi- 
cation you  may.  expect  from  him  ;  but  he  will  be  a  disciplina- 
rian, and  a  strong  one.  A  vast  deal  of  notice  has  been  taken  of 
him  at  Jamaica ;  he  has  been  addressed  by  the  Council,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  to  address  him  the  day  after  I  sailed. 
He  has  levees  at  Spanish  Town  ;  they  are  all  highly  delighted 
with  him  :  with  the  best  temper,  and  great  good  sense,  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  pleasing  to  every  one." 

On  the  12th  March,  Lord  Hood  sailed  with  the  squadron 
on  a  cruise  off  Cape  Frangois.  On  the  6th  April  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  Bellcombe,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  cape,  sent  an  officer  to  the  squadron,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  requesting 
he  would  honour  the  cape  with  his  presence,  and  also  inviting 
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Lord  Hood  to  enter  the  harbour  with  his  British  squadron. 
The  latter  was  declined ;  but  his  Lordship  directed  the  Blood 
hound  sloop  of  war  to  receive  on  board  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  to  carry  him  into  the  harbour.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
received  with  every  honour  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  above  six 
thousand  French  and  Spanish  troops  lined  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  to  the  governor's  house,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained in  the  most  magnificent  style.  A  field-officer's  guard 
was  ordered  to  be  mounted,  four  sentinels  placed  at  the  door  of 
his  apartments,  and  the  parole  for  the  night  was  given  by  his 
Royal  Highness.  On  the  7th,  his  Royal  Highness  left  the 
cape,  and  returned  to  the  squadron.  The  forts  and  ships  of 
war  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns  each,  on  his  quitting  the 
harbour. 

Lord  Hood  immediately  bore  up  and  proceeded  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  squadron  arrived  on  the  12th.  Soon  after  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  William  Henry  received  the  following  letter, 
from  Don  Galvez,  the  governor  of  Louisiania,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  Cape  Francois. 

"  Cape  FranQois,  April  6th,  1783. 

"  Sir, — The  Spanish  troops  cantoned  throughout  the  couatry,  have  not  as  the 
French  had  the  happiness  to  take  up  their  arms  to  salute  your  Royal  Highness, 
nor  that  of  paying  you  their  marks  of  respect  and  consideration  which  are 
your  due. 

"  I  have  in  confinement  at  Louisiana,  the  principal  person  concerned  in  the 
revolt  at  Nachez,  with  some  of  his  accomplices.  They  have  forfeited  their 
parole  and  oath  of  fidelity.  A  council  of  war  founded  on  equitable  laws  has 
condemned  them  to  death  ;  and  the  execution  of  their  sentence  waits  only  my 
confirmation  as  governor  of  the  colony.  They  are  all  English.  Will  you  be 
pleased,  sir,  to  accept  their  pardon  and  their  lives  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
army  and  of  my  king  ?  It  is  I  trust,  the  least  present  that  can  be  offered  to  one 
prince  in  the  name  of  another  :  mine  is  generous  and  will  approve  of  my  conduct. 

"  In  case  your  Royal  Highness  deigns  to  interest  yourself  for  those  unfortunate 
men,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  enclosed,  an  order  for  their  being  delivered  the 
moment  any  vessel  arrives  at  Louisiana,  communicating  your  pleasure.  We  shall 
consider  ourselves  happy  if  this  can  be  agreeable  to  you- 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  (Signed)  B.  D.  CALVED." 
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To  this  letter  his  Royal  Highness  sent  the  following  answer 
by  Captain  Manly  Dixon,  in  the  Tobago  sloop  of  war : — 

"  Port  Royal  Jamaica. 

'•  Sir, — I  want  words  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  just  sense  of  your 
polite  letter,  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  you  made  it  delivered,  and  your 
generous  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate.  Their  pardon  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  grant  on  my  account,  is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  could  have  of- 
fered me,  and  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  Span- 
ish nation.  This  instance  increases,  if  possible,  my  opinion  of  your  Excellency's 
humanity,  which  has  appeared  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  late  war. 

"  Admiral  Rowley  is  to  despatch  a  vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the  prisoners  :  I 
am  convinced  they  will  ever  think  of  your  Excellency's  clemency  with  grati- 
tude ;  and  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  King,  nay  father,  who  will 
be  fully  sensible  of  your  Excellency's  attention  to  me. 

"  I  request  my  compliments  to  Made.  Galvez ,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  that 
actions  so  noble  as  those  of  your  Excellency's,  will  ever  be  remembered  by 

"  (Signed)  WILLIAM  HENRY." 

Admiral  Rowley  accordingly  despatched  a  sloop  of  war  to 
Louisiana,  and  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Jamaica. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  by  which  these  unfortu- 
nate Englishmen  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  who  would  certainly  have  been  executed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  truly  noble  conduct  of  Don  Galvez,  and  the  very 
timely  appearance  of  Prince  William  in  that  particular  part  of 
the  globe. 

About  the  middle  of  August  1779,  Don  Galvez,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Louisiana,  having  collected  the  whole  force  of  his 
province  at  New  Orleans,  set  out  upon  an  expedition  against 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  as  they  had  no  cover, 
but  a  newly  constructed  fort,  defended  by  five  hundred  men, 
they  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  a  well-provided  army  of 
four  times  that  number.  Don  Galvez  extending  his  views  to 
the  conquest  of  all  West  Florida,  concocted  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion with  the  Governor  of  the  Havannah,  in  pursuance  of  which 
he  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  considerable  embarkation  from  that 
place  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1781,  Don  Galvez  made  further 
6.  B 
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advances  into  West  Florida,  and  being  at  length  reinforced  by 
a  powerful  fleet  and  army  from  the  Havannah,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  province,  by  the  reduction  of  Pensa- 
cola,  on  the  2Sth  May.  General  Campbell,  the  governor, 
acquired  no  small  reputation  even  in  misfortune,  by  the  judici- 
ous and  spirited  defence  of  the  place  for  two  months,  with  a 
motley  garrison  of  950  men,  against  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  land  force  almost  ten  times  the  number  of  the  be- 
sieged. According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  garri- 
son were  to  remain  as  prisoners,  until  regularly  exchanged. 
Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Havannah ;  but  the  majority 
of  them  were  sent  to  Nachez,  in  Louisiana,  on  their  parole.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nachez  were,  at  the  time,  very  much  displeased 
with  the  prospect  of  coming  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  some 
of  the  prisoners  taking  advantage  of  that  dissatisfaction,  joined 
in  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  the  prisoners  from  Pensacola  to 
seize  upon  the  place,  and  expel  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
plot,  however,  was  discovered,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  arrested — tried  before  a  court  martial,  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  departure  of  Don  Galvez  for  the  Havannah,  delayed  the 
sentence  being  put  into  execution;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Francois,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter,  to  Prince  William, 
and  perhaps  a  finer  trait  of  the  Spanish  character  is  not  on 
record. 

It  may  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that 
some  individuals  were  to  be  found,  calling  themselves  politi- 
cians, who  imputed  a  degree  of  blame  to  Prince  William  in 
accepting  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  from  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous enemy  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  left  them  to  theii*  fate,  on 
the  principle,  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  dishonourable  and 
traitorous  act,  for  which  they  richly  deserved  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives.  We  know  not  on  what  principle  of  humanity  or 
international  law,  such  a  revolting  cold-blooded  action  could 
have  been  recomended.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
breach  of  parole  is  an  inexcusable  crime :  but  in  the  situation 
in  which  the  English  prisoners  were  placed  at  Nachez,  death 
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was  almost  to  be  preferred  to  the  agonizing  life,  which  they  were 
constrained  to  lead.     The  inhumanity  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
their  prisoners  of  war  had  become  proverbial,  and  situated  as 
the  belligerents  were  at  that  time,  a  considerable  period  might 
elapse,  before  the  English  could  take  a  sufficient  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers   to  send   to  Nachez,    in   exchange   for   the 
English  there  confined.     They  were  daily  falling  victims  to 
the  tropical  heat  of  the  climate,  and  under  the  influence  of  des- 
peration, they  might  have  been  tempted  to  commit  an  act  of 
rebellion,  which  under  any  other  circumstances,  perhaps,  they 
would  never  have  thought  of.     It  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  that  although  the  garrison  of  Pensaloca,  when  it 
surrendered  to  Don  Galvaz,  was  nominally  an  English  one,  yet 
that  in  reality,  it  was  as  motley  a  troop  as  ever  stood  upon  a 
rampart.     It  was  a  mixture  of  natives  and  foreigners,  Indians 
and  Europeans,  some  of  whom  had  no  allegiance  to  any  parti- 
cular country,  and  who  would  fight  under  any  flag,  and  for9  or 
against  any  cause,   in  the  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  pay 
which  was  awarded  to  them.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  English  soldier  had  not  then  acquired  that  respectability  of 
character,   which  now  belongs  to  him.    He  knew  something  of 
discipline :   but  he  was  at  the  same  time  impressed  with  the 
strange   notion,   that  his   superiors   were    little    better    than 
himself.     Regularity  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  a  part  of 
the  character  of  an  English  soldier.     The  manner  in  which 
they  were  dispersed  in  quarters  before  the  barrack  system  was 
in   vogue,  naturally  produced  a  laxity  of  discipline.      They 
were  very  little  in  sight  of  their  officers,  and  when  they  were 
not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the  guard,  were  suffered  to 
live  every  man  his  own  way.     He  was  more  a  citizen  of  the 
world  than  a  soldier.     The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the 
impartiality  of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures,  dispose  us 
very  little  to  the  reverence  of  superiors,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
civilized  being  on  the  earth,  (for  we  throw  the  satrap  of  the 
Indian  despot,  and  the  slave  of  the  African  chief  wholly  out  of 
the  scale)  who  thinks,  or  acknowledges  his  superiors  less  than 
an  Englishman.     He  is  born  without  a  master,  and  looks  not  on 
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any  man,  however  dignified  by  land  or  title,  as  deriving  from 
nature  any  claims  to  his  respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities 
superior  to  his  own.  This  principle  was  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Prince  William.  It  was  not  his  rank  which 
gained  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  messmates,  for  they 
paid  very  little  attention  to  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  gene- 
ral affability,  and  the  absence  of  all  presumption  on  account  of 
his  exalted  station,  he  would  have  been  like  a  hunted  dog  in 
the  middy's  cabin;  even  a  casual  allusion  to  his  rank,  was 
sure  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  ridicule  and  sneers  of  his 
messmates,  and  although  there  might  have  been  a  few,  who, 
for  private  purposes  and  under  the  influence  of  a  mean  and 
slavish  spirit,  might  have  truckled  to  the  scion  of  royalty, 
yet  he  saw  that  haughtiness  was  not  a  coin  which  passed  cur- 
rent amongst  the  majority  of  his  messmates,  and,  therefore, 
he  very  wisely  and  politically  never  carried  it  about  with  him. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  charge  against  Prince  William, 
that  he  should  not  have  given  his  sanction  to  rebellion  and 
treachery,  by  accepting  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  who  had  been  a  brave  and  successful 
enemy,  but  who  now  that  the  sword  was  sheathed,  showed 
himself  to  be  actuated  by  the  noblest  virtues,  it  carries  on  the 
face  of  it  something  so  desperately  wicked,  that  it  scarcely 
needs  the  pains  .of  refuting  it:  Prince  William  enjoyed  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  acted  consistently  with  hu- 
manity and  justice,  and  from  some  circumstances  that  after- 
wards transpired,  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  in 
having  spared  the  life  of  one  man,  who  at  a  future  period  ren- 
dered him  a  most  essential  service. 

On  the  sailing  of  Lord  Hood  with  the  squadron  for  Eng- 
land, Prince  William  left  the  Barfleur,  and  went  on  board  the 
Fortunee  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Albemarle,  Captain 
Nelson ;  she  immediately  parted  company,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Havannah. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  squadron  arrived  off  the  Mero 
Castle,  and  on  the  I2th,  as  it  passed  in  the  order  of  battle  in 
sight  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  Admiral  Don  Solano  saluted  with 
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19  guns,  which  was  returned  by  Lord  Hood  with  an  equal 
number.  On  the  same  morning  the  Fortunee  and  Albemarle 
frigates,  which  had  been  attending  his  Royal  Highness,  came 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  soon  after  were  followed  by  the  Prince 
in  Don  Solano's  barge,  attended  by  the  Spanish  Admiral  and 
all  the  Captains  of  the  squadron  in  their  respective  barges. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  received  at  this  place  with  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  his  high  rank ;  he  reviewed  about  5000 
Spanish  troops,  visited  the  dock-yard,  Mero  Castle  and  every 
fortification.  Upon  his  going  from  and  returning  to  the  shore, 
a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  forts  and  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour.  His  Royal  Highness  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Don  Solano  during  his  residence  there. 

The  house  of  Don  Solano  was  at  this  time  the  resort  of  all 
the  fashionables  of  the  Havannah,  and  Prince  William  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  beholding  some  of  the  Spanish  beauties 
in  the  fullest  grace  and  voluptuousness  which  the  female  form 
can  exhibit.  Don  Solano  himself  had  two  daughters,  who  bore 
away  the  prize  of  feminine  beauty,  and  being  about  the  same 
age  as  Prince  William,  were  his  constant  companions  to  all 
the  places  which  he  had  visited,  and  in  many  instances  were 
his  cicerones.  Prince  William  was  however  no  adept  in  the 
Spanish  language,  although  he  spoke  the  French  with  con- 
siderable fluency,  and  by  means  of  the  latter  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  his  charming  attendants,  one  of 
whom,  had  his  residence  been  long  protracted  at  the  Havan- 
nah, would  most  probably  have  driven  all  the  Fortescues  out 
of  his  head,  and  perhaps  out  of  his  heart  altogether.  Donna 
Maria  Solano  was  one  of  those  grand,  commanding  figures, 
which  history  has  painted  to  us  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Messalina. 
She  was  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  and 
was  of  course  the  reigning  toast  of  the  youthful  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army,  as  well  as  of  all  the  hidalgos  of  the  Havannah. 
The  attention  which  Prince  William  paid  to  her  were  of  the 
most  marked  description,  and  as  it  was  supposed  by  many  of 
her  suitors,  that  she  averted  her  looks  from  them  to  bestow 
them  upon  the  more  favoured  royal  youth,  the  natural  jealousy 
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of  the  Spaniard  was  roused,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  his 
Royal  Highness  would  have  seen  England  again,  had  it  not 
been  for  Captain  Nelson,  who  plainly  saw  the  danger  that 
impended  over  his  royal  friend,  and  urged  his  immediate 
departure. 

During  the  stay  of  Prince  William,  he  received  some 
despatches  from  England,  amongst  which  was  a  small  package 
from  his  Royal  Father,  which  on  opening,  was  found  to 
contain  one  of  the  gold  medals  which  had  been  struck  at  the 
expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Captain  Cook.  The  King  had  sent  it  to  his  son,  to  stimulate 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  profession  which  he  had 
adopted,  and  to  hold  it  before  him  as  a  proof  of  the  respect 
and  veneration  which  a  grateful  country  pays  to  those  eminent 
individuals,  who  by  their  skill  and  talents  have  contributed  to 
place  the  English  name  the  foremost  in  the  rank  of  civilized 
nations. 

On  one  side  of  the  medal  was  Captain  Cook,  with  this 
inscription. 

'*  Jac  Cook  Oceani  Investigator  accerimus." 

under  the  head  in  small  characters 

"  Reg:  Soc  Land.  Socio  Suo." 

On  the  reverse,  appears  an  erect  figure  of  Britannia,  stand- 
ing on  a  plain ;  the  left  arm  rests  on  an  hieroglyphic  figure ; 
her  spear  in  her  hand,  and  her  shield  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillar ;  her  right  arm  is  projected  over  a  globe,  and  contains  a 
symbol  expressive  of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator's  enter- 
prising genius.  The  inscription — 

"  Nil  intent  atum  nostri  liquere-  " 

and  under  the  figure — 

"  Auspiciis  Georgii  JJI." 

The  gold  medals  were  thus  disposed  of — 

One  to  his  Britannic  Majesty — which  was  sent  to  Prince 
William  Henry. 

One  to  the  King  of  France,  for  his  great  courtesy  in  giving 
a  specific  order  to  his  naval  commanders,  to  forbear  showing 
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any  hostility  to  the  resolution  and  discovery,  and  to  show 
Captain  Cook  every  succour  in  their  power,  in  case  they  fell 
in  with  him. 

One  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  for  her  great  hospitality  to 
Captain  Cook,  when  he  touched  at,  Kamschatka. 

One  to  Mrs.  Cook,  the  Captain's  relict. 

One  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

And  one  to  remain  in  the  College  of  the  Royal  Society. 

During  the  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  Jamaica ;  he  had 
by  the  affability  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
midshipman  of  the  Torbay  to  his  friends  in  England,  in  which 
a  striking  instance  of  the  good-heartedness  of  Prince  William 
is  pleasingly  depicted.  Such  anecdotes  confer  high  honour  on 
one,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  number  of  objects  to 
keep  his  attention  alive,  and  divert  him  from  the  cares  of  the 
unhappy. 

"  The  last  time  Lord  Hood's  fleet  was  here,  a  court-martial 
was  held  on  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee,  midshipman,  for  disrespect  to 
a  superior  officer,  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat  as  President.  The 
determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  Deeply  affected  as  the  whole  body 
of  midshipmen  were  at  the  dreadful  sentence,  they  knew  not 
how  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  it,  since  Mr.  Lee  was 
ordered  for  execution,  while  they  had  not  time  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Admiralty,  and  despaired  of  a  petition  to  Admiral 
Rowley.  However,  his  Royal  Highness,  generously  stepped 
forth,  drew  up  a  petition,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  his 
name,  and  solicited  the  rest  of  the  midshipmen  in  port,  to 
follow  his  example.  He  then  himself  carried  the  petition  to 
Admiral  Rowley,  and  in  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  manner 
begged  the  life  of  an  unhappy  brother  officer;  in  which  he 
succeeded,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  reprieved.  We  all  acknowledged 
our  warmest  and  grateful  thanks  to  our  humane,  brave  and 
worthy  Prince,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted  himself  in  preserving 
the  life  of  his  brother  sailor. 

Prince   William   and   Captain    Nelson   were    now   to    be 
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separated  for  a  short  time,  the  former  sailing  in  the  Fortunee 
for  England,  whilst  the  latter  was  despatched  to  St.  Augustine, 
to  take  on  board  the  English,  who  had  been  detained  there 
since  the  surrender  of  Florida.  Having  accomplished  this 
service,  he  sailed  for  England  where,  he  arrived  only  one  day 
before  the  Prince,  who  landed  at  Spithead  on  the  26th  of 
June  1783. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AT  this  particular  juncture  of  the  life  of  Prince  William, 
his  country  appeared  in  an  humiliated  state.  The  indepen- 
dence of  America  was  virtually  recognised  by  England,  and  a 
resolution  against  offensive  operations  having  passed  the  house 
of  Commons ;  the  war  in  the  colonies,  during  the  continuance 
of  which,  the  national  debt  of  the  mother  country  had  been 
increased  £100.000.000,  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  The  original 
purpose  of  France  being  accomplished,  she  could  have  no 
motive  to  persevere  in  a  contest,  the  expense  of  which  was 
enormous,  and  the  farther  success  uncertain.  Spain  after 
extraordinary  exertions,  having  failed  in  both  her  grand  objects, 
the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  had 
little  reason  to  flatter  herself  that  her  future  efforts  would  be 
more  effectual  than  the  past ;  and  Holland  would  neither  have 
the  inch" nation,  nor  the  ability  to  continue  the  war  alone. 
During  the  negociation  with  France  and  Spain,  protracted 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  demand  in  which  Spain  for  some 
time  persisted  of  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  provisional  articles 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  by  which  the  thirteen 
provinces  were  declared  free  and  independent  states,  and  by  a 
boundary  line  drawn  much  in  their  favour,  the  country  south- 
ward of  the  lakes  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  and  eastward  of 
the  Mississipi  was  ceded  to  them  with  a  full  participation  of 
the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of 
St,  Lawrence.  In  return,  the  Congress  engaged  to  recommend 
to  the  several  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  loyalists,  but  the  recommendation  even- 
tually proved  nugatory  and  useless,  and  this  unfortunate 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  emigrated  in  great  numbers 
to  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bahamas. 

6.  s 
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Parliament  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  December  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  unfortunately  there  was 
more  true  meaning  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  King's 
speeches,  for  the  King  deplored  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  which  had  become  a  matter  both  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence, but  he  testified  a  hope  as  a  remuneration  for  the  loas  of 
the  most  valuable  appendage  of  the  British  Crown,  that 
religion,  language,  interest,  and  affection  would  yet  prove  a 
permanent  tie  of  union  between  the  two  countries.  Addresses 
were  in  the  usual  style  of  sycophancy  and  falsehood,  voted  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division;  but  some  severe  remarks 
having  been  made  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Minister,  who  had  at  a  former  period  so  strongly 
opposed  the  recognition  of  American  independence,  his  lord- 
ship declared  that  he  had  exerted  every  effort  to  preserve 
America  to  this  country,  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  yielded 
up  their  independency ;  he  had  merely  submitted  to  the  con- 
trolling power  of  necessity  and  fate.  "  It  was  not  I,"  said  he, 
that  made  this  cession,  it  was  the  evil  star  of  Britain :  it 
was  the  blunders  of  a  former  administration,  it  was  the  power 
of  revolted  subjects,  and  the  mighty  arms  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;"  and  if  he  had  added,  it  was  the  mulish  obstinacy, 
and  the  love  of  war  of  the  King  of  England,  his  picture  of 
the  truth  would  have  been  more  complete. 

This  subject  may  on  the  first  blush  of  it,  be  considered  as 
having  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  life  and  character  of  William 
IV.,  but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  American  revolu- 
tion was  a  school  in  which  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  who  in  the  course  of  succession  might  be  called  to 
the  throne  of  England,  could  read  many  an  instructive  lesson 
on  the  system  of  government.  Young  as  Prince  William  was, 
he  could  not  but  perceive,  that  an  American,  drawing  in  with 
his  first  breath  a  just  abhorrence  of  those  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastic  privileges,  which  had  held  Europe  in  perpetual  war- 
fare, oppression,  and  misery,  and  the  American  States  having 
happily  defeated  the  arts  of  Britain  to  introduce  them  under 
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any  pretences,  or  in  any  forms,  it  might  be  expected  that  their 
Constitution  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  of 
England,  and  as  such,  be  of  great  value  to  a  Prince,  who  would 
in  a  short  time  be  admitted  into  the  upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  would  enter  it  equipped  with  that  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  forms  of  government,  which  would  enable  him 
to  improve  that  of  his  own  country,  and  reform  those  abuses 
which  a  degenerated,  and  aristocratic  ministry  had  not  only 
perpetuated,  but  increased. 

On  the  emancipation  of  America,  she  exhibited  several  ex- 
traordinary characters,  some  of  whom  fell  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  Prince  William,  and  his  faculties  must  have 
been  astute  indeed,  if  he  could  not  derive  some  advantage 
from  the  examples  which  daily  passed  under  his  observation. 
He  wa?  witness  of  the  dangerous  effects  oi  favouritism  in  the 
selection  of  the  commander  of  an  army ;  he  saw  it  exempted 
in  the  selection  of  Sir  William  Howe,  in  America,  on  the  same 
principle  that  he  saw  it  so  fully  exposed  in  the  choice  of  his 
own  brother  to  the  command  of  an  army  against  such  a  gene- 
ral as  Dumouriez.  There  is  not  an  error  more  pernicious  in 
the  regions  of  credulity  than  to  ascribe  great  events  to  reputed 
great  men.  The  Americans  became  free  by  exercising  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  passive  prudence,  and  that  prudence  was 
the  offspring  of  necessity.  Washington  acted  the  part  of 
Fabius,  because  he  had  not  the  army  of  Fabius,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans would  often  have  fought,  and  by  fighting  have  lost  their 
country. 

We  will  not  so  far  assert  that  Prince  William  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  His 
youth,  his  profession,  his  absence  from  the  seat  of  the  English 
Government,  were  considerable  drawbacks  in  the  scale  of  his 
attaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen 
between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  but 
this  much  We  had  acquired,  namely,  the  conviction  that  the  op- 
pression was  on  the  part  of  England,  and  that  the  American 
revolution  was  in  fact  completely  concocted  in  England,  and 
that  its  principal  authors  were  Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  Lord 
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Sackville,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson.  The  American  war  originated 
in  parliamentary  jobbing,  and  its  great  purpose  was  to  transfer 
enormous  masses  of  English  property  into  loans,  funds,  and 
taxes,  in  order  to  form  that  corrupt  ministerial  phalanx,  called 
the  monied  friends  of  government.  While  that  faction,  like  a 
malignant  disease,  was  draining  the  vital  substance  of  Britain, 
and  armies  and  navies  were  merely  its  ramifications,  the  Cabinet 
of  France  obeyed  the  sentiments  of  the  French  nation,  without 
intending  to  gratify  it?  and  America  obtained  its  liberty. 

There  was  however  another  very  important  question  which 
the  settlement  of  the  American  independence  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  Prince  William,  and  that  was  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  opposition  to  a  monarchial  state, 
which  was  at  total  variance,  with  the  acknowledged  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  with  one  exception  only,  and  that. was 
Switzerland.  Personally  speaking,  Prince  William  had  not  an 
enemy,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  he  had  no  merit,  but  as  one  of  those  who  had  fought 
against  the  independance  of  America,  he  had  many.  It  scarcely 
however  amounts  to  a  political  problem  whether  William  IV.> 
when  Prince  William,  and  acting  as  a  subordinate  officer  in  a 
man  of  war,  did  not  imbibe  certain  principles  from  his  observa- 
tions on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  American  revolution, 
which  ultimately  exhibited  themselves  in  the  staunch  reformer 
of  the  political  evils,  which  threatened  altogether  to  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  place  the  people 
under  the  dominion  of  a  detested  oligarchy.  In  general  the 
rust  of  education  clings  to  an  individual  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  the  most  violent  caustic  compound,  but  fortunately  for  Prince 
William,  and  still  more  fortunately  for  the  nation,  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  reign,  he  was  thrown  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  into  those  relations  of  society,  where  he  discovered  the 
instability  of  the  principles  in  which  lie  had  been  educated 
under  the  high  aristocratical  regime  of  his  parents,  and  their 
direct  incompetency  to  promote  or  confirm  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
seeds  of  that  character  were  sown  in  him,  which  afterwards 
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displayed  themselves  in  so  luxuriant  a  manner,  as  the  Reform 
Monarch  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Prince  William  had  acquired  consi- 
derable knowledge  not  only  in  the  practical,  hut  theoretical 
principles  of  his  profession,  and  he  had  also  witnessed  the  in- 
feriority of  our  navy  to  that  of  France,  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  ships.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
men,  who  were  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, seemed  more  willing  to  exert  their  influence  to  keep  all 
those  at  a  distance  from  them,  who  had  any  improvement  to 
make,  rather  than  to  encourage  and  patronize  them.  Even 
the  interest  that  Prince  William  possessed,  frequently  failed  of 
producing  any  change  in  the  administration  of  naval  affairs,  or 
diverting  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  them  from  their  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices,  or  their  antiquated  system  of  government. 
On  one  occasion,  Lieutenant  Berkeley,  who  had  served  with 
Prince  William  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  George, 
applied  to  his  Royal  Highness  to  lay  before  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, an  improvement  in  the  building  of  ships,  by  which  the 
rate  of  sailing  could  be  increased.  Prince  William  undertook 
the  commission  ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  Lieutenant  Berkeley 
very  slender  hopes  of  any  good  accruing  from  the  application. 
Nor  was  his  Royal  Highness  wrong  in  his  conjecture.  The 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  the  answer  was,  "  That 
they  had  got  from  the  arsenal  at  Toulon  all  the  information 
which  they  wanted."  The  information  might,  indeed,  have 
been  obtained  ;  but  it  lay  in  the  chests  of  the  Admiralty,  useless 
and  neglected. 

During  the  time  that  Prince  William  was  at  Jamaica,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Captain  Maxwell, 
who  then  commanded  the  Arab  sloop,  respecting  his  new  code 
of  signals,  which  had  been  highly  approved  of  by  several  of  the 
most  eminent  commanders  of  the  British  navy  ;  and  so  pleased 
was  his  Royal  Highness  with  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of 
the  new  system,  that  he  promised  Captain  Maxwell  on  his 
return  to  England,  to  use  his  utmost  influence  in  procuring 
their  general  adoption  in  the  British  navy.  On  the  return  of 
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Captain  Maxwell  and  his  Royal  Highness  to  England,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  latter  was  reminded  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  his  Royal  Highness  consistently  with  his  general 
character,  faithfully  kept  his  word.  At  this  time  one  of  the 
most  influential  women  at  the  British  court,  was  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  to  whom  Captain  Maxwell  was  nearly  re- 
lated, and  supported  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  a 
beautiful  and  talented  woman,  who  would  have  made  a  most 
skilful  diplomatist  at  any  of  the  European  courts,  Captain 
Maxwell  doubted  not  of  success.  To  his  great  surprise,  how- 
ever, and  not  less  to  his  mortification,  the  Admiralty  refused 
even  to  look  at  the  invention,  observing  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  code  of  signals  which  they  had,  although  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  was  well  known  to  every  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  key  to  our  sig- 
nals, and  had  taken  advantage  of  that  knowledge  in  several 
instances  in  the  late  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  with  France,  Captain  Max- 
well renewed  his  application  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  which 
he  was  stimulated  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  there  being 
men  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  of  a  different 
calibre  than  those  who  presided  over  that  department  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  the  invention  met  with  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserved,  and  with  some  alterations  was 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet. 

This  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the 
admission  of  any  improvements,  was  the  cause  of  many  serious 
complaints  on  the  part  of  Prince  William  to  his  Royal  Father, 
but  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  so  rankled  in  the  royal 
breast,  that  it  was  only  a  son,  or  some  individual  standing  very 
high  in  his  confidence,  who  dared  to  approach  him  with  any 
complaint  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
Independently,  however,  of  the  loss  which  his  Crown  had  expe- 
rienced of  its  most  valuable  jewel,  his  Majesty  of  England, 
after  riding  his  hobby-horse  for  the  recovery  of  the  American 
colonies  to  death,  had  just  mounted  another,  of  a  more  peace- 
able and  harmless  nature,  for  he  had  become  one  of  the  first 
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farmers  in  the  country,  and  the  choice  of  his  tups  and  his  bulls 
engrossed  his  attention,  more  than  the  improvement  of  his 
navy  in  the  times  of  peace,  without  which,  he  would  not  have 
a  tup  or  a  bull  to  graze  upon  his  lands.  He  was  also  at  this 
time,  particularly  and  most  royally  employed  in  the  art  of 
button  making,  which  obtained  for  him  from  the  good  people 
of  Birmingham,  the  sounding  title  of  a  great  and  patriotic 
Monarch,  for  as  George  III.  wore  buttons  on  his  coat,  the 
result  of  his  own  mechanical  powers,  no  one,  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  included  in  what  is  significantly  styled  "  the 
fashionable  world,"  could  appear  without  buttons  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  took  advantage  of 
this  servility  of  "  the  fashionable  world,"  and,  perhaps,  in  no 
era  of  the  history  of  Birmingham,  were  such  large  and  rapid 
fortunes  made,  originating  from  apparently  so  trifling  a  cause  as 
the  King  of  England  falling  in  love  with  the  art  of  button  making. 
History,  however,  is  not  deficient  in  many  instances  in  which 
the  people  of  a  country  have  prospered  from  the  whims  or 
weaknesses  of  their  monarchs.  Louis  XIII.  of  France  was 
deaf,  and  always  appeared  with  a  speaking  trumpet  suspended  to 
his  neck,  and,  therefore,  out  of  compliment  to  so  good  a  King, 
the  whole  tribe  of  courtiers  wore  speaking  trumpets  also,  and 
the  rage  for  speaking  trumpets  extended  rapidly  to  those, 
who  wished  to  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  Court,  and  as  they 
are  in  general  a  very  numerous  body  of  persons,  the  manufac- 
turers of  speaking  trumpets  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  the  article,  and  many  thousands  had  reason  to  bless 
the  weakness  of  their  King,  when  they  had  no  ground  what- 
ever tc  bless  him  for  his  greatness.  Nadin,  the  Schah  of 
Persia  was  so  afflicted  with  a  natural  defect  in  his  neck,  that  his 
head  nearly  reclined  on  his  right  shoulder,  it  became,  therefore, 
the  fashion  of  the  Persian  Court,  that  every  person  should 
appear  with  his  neck  awry,  and  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  head,  so  was  the  claim  of  the  individual  to  the  height  of 
his  rank  in  "  the  fashionable  world."  There  are,  however, 
other  Courts  than  that  of  Persia  in  which  an  obliquity  of  the 
head  prevails,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  present  day,  to 
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the  hereditary  legislators  of  this  kingdom,  to  discover  a  greater 
obliquity  of  the  head,  than  ever  displayed  itself  at  the  Persian 
Court. 

Considering  therefore  the  patriotic  pursuits  of  George  III., 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  no  wonder  need 
be  excited  at  the  obliquity  of  the  head,   which  he  evinced  in 
discarding  from  his  attention  the  many  appeals  which  were 
made  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  his  navy,   a  service  on 
which  the  very  safety  and  existence  of  his  crown  depended. 
It    must  however    be    remarked,    that   on    certain  subjects, 
George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  monarchs  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  his  son  George  IV,  even  with  his  children  he   could 
scarcely  ever  so  unbend  himself,  as  to  lose  the  monarch  in  the 
father.     Every  thing  was  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
rules  of  etiquette,  and  when  Prince  William  returned  from  his 
naval  campaign,  he  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  ceremonious 
ordeal  of  a  presentation,  before  he  could  be  said,  to  be  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  be  received  at  court.    In  the  different  plans, 
which  Prince  William  had  to  propose  to  his  royal  father,  either 
on  his  own  suggestion,   or  the  result  of  the  skill  or  the  inven- 
tion of  others,   he  had  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
introduction,  as  if  he  were  a  common  subject  presenting   a 
petition.     It  was  no  wonder  then,  that  Prince  William  declined 
in  many  instances  to  be  the  agent  of  others  in  laying  before 
his  father  the  merits  of  any  particular  improvement,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  met  with  the  repulsive  notice  of  an  indifferent 
person,  and  in  the  second,   Prince   William   despaired  of  ever 
meeting  with  that  countenance  and  sanction  from  his  royal 
father,  which  could  even  lead  to  a  recommendation  of  a  trial 
of  the  improvement,  by  persons  competent  to  decide  upon  its 
merits.     The  head  of  George  III.  was  at  that  time  impreg- 
nated with  the  idea  that  England  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  mechanical  arts,   and  in  many  branches  of  science,   one  of 
the  consequences  of  which  was,  that  according  to  his  opinion 
the  English  stood  in  want  of  no  further  improvement.    Geo.  III. 
was  an   adept  in   the  calculation  of  compound  interest;   a 
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science,  of  which  not  one  of  his  sons  ever  knew  the  first  prin- 
ciples, but  in  regard  to  political  economy,  he  was  lamentably 
deficient,  and  it  is  a  self  evident  proposition  that  a  man  connot 
teach  that  to  others,  of  which  he  is  himself  ignorant.  It  however 
fortunately  happened  that  William  the  IV.  was  thrown  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  into  the  society  of  many  individuals,  who 
although  brought  up  and  educated  for  the  naval  profession, 
yet,  who  had  turned  their  minds  to  other  subjects,  and  who 
had  attained  a  proficiency  in  many  of  the  departments  of 
human  science,  which  would  have  conferred  a  high  degree  of 
credit,  even  upon  a  professor.  It  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
acknowledged  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  was  not  one  of 
the  predominant  traits  in  the  character  of  William  the  Fourth, 
whan  he  was  a  youth,  and  there  were  particular  subjects  to 
which  he  never  could  be  brought  to  pay  the  slightest  attention. 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  poetry,  and  it  was  not  until  his  ima- 
gination had  become  inflamed  by  the  battles  of  the  Iliad,  that 
he  could  be  brought  to  confess  that  there  was  anything  in 
poetry  worth  reading.  His  favourite  department  of  literature 
was  the  drama,  and  many  a  tedious  night  have  he  and  his 
messmates  changed  into  one  of  fun  and  laughter,  by  their 
attempts  to  enact  some  of  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  the  gallant  Falstaff  performs  his  deeds  of 
valour,  and  in  which  Prince  William  always  took  the  part  of 
the  libertine  Hal.  One  of  their  most  favourite  was  the  third 
scene  in  act  the  third  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in 
which  Prince  William  and  his  friend  Beauclerk,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  dresses  borrowed  from  the  sailor's  wives 
enacted  the  part  of  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford ;  the  character 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff  being  filled  by  Lieutenant  Storey,  who 
being  rather  stout  in  stature,  contrived  with  the  assistance  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  junk,  to  exhibit  outwardly  the  rotundity  of 
form  for  which  the  humorous  knight  was  conspicuous.  These 
scenes  generally  ended  in  some  frolic  or  piece  of  mischief  of 
which  Prince  William  was  generally  the  inventor,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  the  bucking  basket  scene  was  enacted,  his  Royal 
6.  T 
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Highness  concocted  a  plan,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  mer- 
riment to  all  but  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  The  orlop  deck 
was  chosen  as  the  theatre  in  which  the  characters  of  the  im- 
mortal Shakespeare  were  to  be  represented,  and  no  busier  scene 
could  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  royal  theatres  exhibit,  than 
what  was  to  be  seen  amongst  the  young  naval  heroes  of  the 
Prince  George,  equipping  themselves  for  the  enacting  of  the 
bucking  basket  scene.  The  equipment  of  Falstaff  was  always 
a  source  of  particular  fun,  and  a  considerable  drain  was  always 
made  upon  a  heap  of  junk,  which  lay  in  the  corner,  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  stuffing  the  knight.  A  hammock  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  bucking  basket,  and  the  heap  of  junk 
was  to  represent  the  Thames,  into  which  the  amorous  knight 
was  to  be  thrown.  The  midshipmen  of  the  Prince  George  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  have  murdered  Shakespeare  in  the 
enactment  of  his  inimitable  scenes,  and  although  they  had  no 
authority  in  the  original  for  the  visible  immersion  of  the  gallant 
knight,  "  into  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames,"  yet 
they  differed  from  Stevens,  Malone,  and  Warner  and  Warbur- 
ton  and  all  the  other  commentators  of  Shakespeare,  and 
thought  that  it  would  add  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
were  the  immersion  of  the  knight  into  the  Thames,  to  be 
visibly  and  substantially  exhibited.  Now  it  struck  Prince 
William,  that  if  the  gallant  knight  were  really  thrown  into 
"  the  muddy  ditch,"  he  would  not  emerge  from  it,  without  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mud  adhering  to  him.  It  therefore 
became  the  stage-manager  of  the  orlop-deck  of  the  Prince 
George,  who  was  no  other  person  than  Prince  William  him- 
self,] to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  counterfeit  of  the 
amorous  knight,  was  not  to  rise  from  the  Thames  of  the  orlop- 
deck  of  the  Prince  George,  or  in  other  words  the  heap  of  junk, 
without  exhibiting  certain  outward  and  visible  signs  of  his 
immersion.  Unknown  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  inimitable  characters  which  Shakespeare  ever  drew, 
Prince  William  with  the  co-operation  of  Beauclerk,  secretly 
threw  over  the  junk  a  considerable  quantity  of  pitch,  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  performance  was  to  begin.  All  went 
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on  most  classically,  each  was  perfect  in  his  part,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  other  actors,  and  Mrs.  Page  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  succeeded  in  cramming  the  junk-stuffed  Falstaff 
into  the  hammock.  The  "  muddy  ditch,"  was  close  at  hand? 
and  little  dreaming  of  what  was  to  follow  his  egress  from 
the  hammock,  the  redoubtable  knight  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  junk,  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  kindly  assisting  him  in 
his  circumvolutions,  When  the  time  was  come  for  his  appear- 
ance "  in  the  room  in  the  Garter-Inn,"  he  found  to  his 
unutterable  dismay,  that  he  was  not  only  stuffed  with  junk 
within,  but  by  some  means  which  he  could  not  account  for,  the 
junk  without,  stuck  so  close  to  him  in  every  part  of  his 
body,  that  he  appeared  more  like  Cannibal  in  the  tempest, 
than  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the  chosen  companion  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England ;  the  pitch  had  in  every 
respect  performed  its  duty,  like  every  Englishman  in  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  perhaps  a  more  ludicrous  figure  never 
presented  himself  to  an  audience,  than  did  the  Falstaff  of  the 
Prince  George  to  his  mischievous  companions. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  ludicrous  scenes  which  were 
enacted  in  board  the  Prince  George,  arising  from  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  Prince  William  entertained  for  the  drama,  and 
which  ultimately  led  him  into  a  connection  with  a  celebrated 
actress,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  his 
life. 

If  it  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Prince  William  to  have 
constantly  associated  with  such  men  as  Captain  Nelson, 
or  Captain  Maxwell,  Captain  Keats,  and  other  officers,  who 
were  then  the  rising  hopes  of  the  British  Navy,  many  of  the 
errors  of  his  exclusive  education  would  have  been  remedied, 
and  his  character  have  acquired  that  intellectual  superiority, 
which  would  have  placed  him  as  the  foremost  of  the  Royal 
Family.  His  elder  brothers  were  in  reality  novices  in  the 
world ;  for  although  they  were  destined  from  their  exalted 
rank  to  mingle  largely  in  the  world,  yet  the  view  of  that  world 
was  not  to  be  opened  to  them,  until  they  were  so  firmly  bound 
in  the  chains  of  court  etiquette  and  royal  prejudices,  that  they 
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did  not  know  how  to  steer  themselves  through  the  world,  and 
were  made  the  dupe  of  every  pirate,  who  hung  out  false  colours 
to  delude  them.  How  different  were  the  men,  with  whom 
Prince  William  associated,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  their  intellectual  power,  by  the  following  remarks  of  Captain 
Maxwell,  in  reply  to  an  apology  on  the  part  of  Prince  William, 
in  not  being  able  to  succeed  with  his  father,  in  obtaining  his 
patronage  to  those  improvements,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

After  deploring  the  lukewarmness  of  the  King  of  England 
iu  patronizing  the  various  improvements  suggested  for  the 
British  navy,  he  goes  on  to  stale  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
William,  February  10th,  1783. 

"  There  is  a  feeling  of  a  want  of  all  further  improvement  in 
those  nations  which  stand  the  first  in  power,  and  such  a  feel- 
ing is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  nations, 
for  its  makes  a  nation  become  stationary,  till  those  who  were 
behind  it,  get  to  be  the  first.  In  the  energy  of  the  mind,  or 
in  its  apathy,  the  exertions  of  men  originate,  and  that  energy 
or  apathy  is  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  perpetual  changes.  The  very  steering  of  a  ship  is  per- 
formed at  the  present  time  on  wholly  different  principles 
than  were  adopted  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  improbable  conjecture,  that  our  present  method  of  steering 
will  soon  be  exploded  for  one  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
practical  science.  (Captain  Maxwell's  conjecture  has  been 
verified.) 

"  It  may,  however,  appear  strange  that  moral  propensities 
should  counteract  and  regulate  physical  power  and  means, 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  mention  of  moral  propensities,  your 
Royal  Highness  will  acquit  me  of  all  personal  allusion,  for 
I  speak  generally,  not  individually,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
nor  are  any  operations  more  constant  and  perpetual,  than  those 
which  depend  on  this  very  controlling  power  of  the  moral 
over  the  physical  world.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  power,  that  were  there  not  a  counteracting  prin- 
ciple, they  would  never  be  wrested  from  those  in  whose 
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possession  they  once  were,  but  so  different  is  the  case, 
that  they  are  perpetually  changing  masters ;  the  energy  of 
those  who  want,  triumphs  over  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  property  amongst  individuals,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  amongst  nations.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed 
the  conduct  of  those,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
department,  who  feeling,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  maritime  states, 
have  despised  the  improvements  offered  to  them,  and  neglect- 
ing the  advantages  which  we  possess,  have  permitted  others  to 
get  before  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  will  be  open  to  the  humiliating  lesson 
which  France  and  Spain  have  taught  us,  and  that  our  posterity 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  such  a  lesson  was  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  us. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  will 
be  paramount  in  this  country,  (written  in  1783)  and  that  the 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  will  depend 
on  other  persons,  than  that  of  the  sovereign  or  a  junta  of  men, 
who  preside  over  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, without  being  in  possession  of  the  slightest  skill  or  talent 
to  guide  them  in  their  decisions.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
know  nothing  of  guiding  themselves  by  practical  maxims.  The 
Romans  combatted  the  effects  of  luxury  and  greatness,  by  ad- 
hering for  a  long  period  to  maxims ;  at  last  they  forgot  the 
maxims ;  the  virtuous  republic  became  a  voluptuous  empire,  and 
from  a  voluptuous  nobility,  the  chiefs  of  that  empire  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  state  of  forlorn  exiles,  driven  from  their  country, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  barbarians,  whom  they  had 
despised. 

I  know  that  your  Royal  Highness  is  not  unacquainted  with 
one  of  the  most  profound  inquirers  of  our  times  (we  believe 
Captain  Maxwell  alludes  to  Burke)  who  observes,  that  he  will 
not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  states,  and  empires  have  the 
same  gradual  rise,  vigour,  and  decay,  with  the  individuals  of 
which  they  ar3  composed  ;  but  that  the  history  of  mankind 
shows,  that  they  have  all  their  periods  of  rise,  exaltation,  and 
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decline.  Now  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  with  the  individual, 
the  progress  is  fixed  by  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  and 
though  it  may  extend  a  little  longer,  or  be  cut  off  something 
shorter,  its  limits  are  nearly  fixed  by  the  physical  nature  of 
man ;  whereas  nations  composed  of  individuals  constantly  re- 
novating are  perpetual,  as  existences;  but  subject  to  use,  vigour 
and  decline,  as  to  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity ;  but  this  pro- 
gress is  lengthened  or  shortened  not  as  in  individuals  by  physi- 
cal strength,  but  by  the  conduct  and  exertions  of  those  persons 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  and  though  there  may  be  a  tendency, 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  that  decline  that  has  hitherto 
always  taken  place,  and  transferred  wealth  and  power  from  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tiber,  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tagus,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Helder,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thames ;  a  tendency  to  change,  which  if  not 
counteracted,  may  make  a  further  transfer  of  wealth  and  power 
to  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware,  and  in  time  to  the  unin- 
habited places  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississipi.  (And  the  transfer  has 
been  for  some  time  in  actual  progress.)  Such  revolutions  then 
originate  not  in  any  necessary  order  of  things,  but  from  men 
permitting  their  moral  conduct  to  be  influenced  by  their 
relative  situations,  and  one  of  the  first  causes  of  decline  is, 
when  the  rulers  of  a  nation  cease  to  value  or  reward  talents  and 
abilities.  The  second  is,  when  the  nations  not  yet  risen  so 
high  with  far  inferior  means,  begins  to  triumph  over  that  which 
neglects  to  employ  its  means.*' 

These  were  solemn  and  important  truths,  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  a  Prince,  whose  succession  to  the  throne,  although  it 
might  appear  as  a  contingency,  not  very  probable  to  happen, 
considering  that  he  had  two  unmarried  brothers  verging  to- 
wards that  period  of  life,  when  a  crooked  and  unnatural  state 
policy  would  compel  them  to  sacrifice  the  affections  of  their 
heart,  on  the  shrine  of  Royal  Legitimacy,  yet  as  materials  for 
reflection,  they  could  not  but  prove  higbly  valuable,  and 
imparted  to  the  mind  of  Prince  William  a  tone  of  thinking, 
hich  has  seldom  been  found  in  an  English  Prince. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Prince  William  in  England, 
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the  royal  family  were  residing  at  Windsor,  but  on  his  alight- 
ing at  St.  James',  a  despatch  was  immediately  sent  off,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  were 
collected  at  St.  James'  to  welcome  the  noble  sailor  to  his 
native  land.  Even  at  this  meeting,  when  it  might  be  supposed 
that  all  form  and  ceremony  would  be  waived,  and  royalty 
merged  in  parental  affection,  the  King  would  not  dispense 
with  any  of  those  forms  of  court  etiquette,  which  are  in 
their  very  nature  ridiculous,  but  which  between  father  and 
son,  degenerate  into  an  actual  abuse  of  human  reason,  and 
an  alienation  of  the  most  gratifying  feelings  of  our  nature. 
We  laugh  at  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  certain  Courts, 
which  in  the  plenitude  of  our  national  pride  we  call  barbarous 
and  uncivilized,  but  if  a  savage  had  been  placed  in  the  Court 
of  George  III.,  and  certain  forms  had  been  explained  to  him, 
which  are  therein  performed,  he  would  have  returned  to  his 
country  with  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  sense  or  intelligence 
of  the  vaunted  British  Court.  It  may  be  the  etiquette  of 
royalty,  never  to  rise  on  the  introduction  of  a  visitor,  but  to 
behold  a  father  and  mother  on  the  happy  return  of  a  son,  who 
had  escaped  so  many  dangers  of  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
sitting  in  all  the  trebly  starched  stiffness  of  royalty  to  receive 
him,  may  have  tickled  the  depraved  taste  of  the  courtier  and 
gratified  to  its  fullest  extent  the  german  attachment  to 
ceremony  and  etiquette,  but  we  envy  not  the  situation  of  those, 
who  are  obliged  to  cauterize  the  sweet  feelings  of  parental 
love,  and  exhibit  themselves  to  their  surrounding  parasitical 
crew  as  beings,  from  whose  breasts  the  possession  of  a  throne 
has  chased  those  exquisite  emotions  of  affections  on  which 
human  happiness  is  founded. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  King 
and  Queen  at  St.  James',  an  immediate  interview  would  have 
taken  place  between  them  and  their  son ;  but  a  regular  notice 
was  sent  to  the  latter,  conveying  to  him  the  information,  that 
at  one  o'clock  his  parents  would  be  ready  to  receive  him.  This 
circumstance  excited  no  surprise  in  the  breast  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam, for  he  knew  it  was  consistent  with  court  etiquette;  but  his 
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brothers  not  being  bound  by  the  same  fastidious  rules  hastened 
immediately  to  the  apartment  of  Prince  William,  and  most 
cordial  and  hearty  was  their  meeting.  On  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg  approaching  to  shake  hands  with  him,  Prince 
William  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  out  into  a  laugh  at  the 
singularity  of  the  bishop's  dress.  His  coat  was  a  bright  gam- 
boge yellow,  with  large  steel  buttons,  his  lower  garments  of 
light  blue  kerseymere,  and  his  waistcoat  of  a  puce  colour,  richly 
embroidered ;  the  pockets,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  covering 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  dress.  It  was  a  costume 
so  different  from  any  that  Prince  William  had  lately  been  ac- 
customed to  behold,  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  his  brother  had  assumed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
little  mirth,  by  rendering  himself  as  much  like  a  merry-andrew 
as  he  could.  But  Prince  William  was  soon  undeceived,  for  he 
found  it  was  a  peculiar  favourite  dress  of  the  bishop ;  and  there 
is  an  anecdote  extant,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg  resided  at  Kew,  the  former  had  made  an 
appointment  with  a  celebrated  youthful  beauty  to  meet  in  one 
of  the  avenues  of  the  grounds  at  Kew,  and  to  obviate  all  chance 
of  detection,  she  was  to  be  rowed  over  the  Thames  at  dark  from 
Brentford.  The  Bishop  of  Osnaburg, "  in  his  cursed  yellow  coat," 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  afterwards  always  called  it,  accompanied 
his  royal  brother  to  the  place  of  assignation,  it  having  been  made 
a  preliminary  by  the  fair  one,  that  the  Prince  should  bring  a 
friend  with  him,  for  their  acquaintance  had  as  yet  been  of  a 
very  short  standing,  and  was  only  progressing  towards  that 
point,  which  in  a  short  time  gave  her  the  claim  of  being  the 
first  victim  to  the  libertinism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Prince  and  the  Bishop  had  not  long  perambulated  the  avenue 
by  the  river  side,  before  they  saw  the  boat  push  off  from  the 
landing  place  at  Brentford,  with  the  fair  one  on  board,  closely 
wrapped  up  in  her  cloak. 

She  was  not  long  before  she  was  landed  on  the  Surrey 
shore,  and  the  trio  had  not  been  long  together,  when  unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  establishment 
allured  by  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  or  as  scandal  reported 
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it  at  the  time,  for  a  purpose  very  similar  to  that  for  which  the 
youthful  beauty  had  crossed  the  river  from  Brentford,  directed 
her  steps,  prompted  by  some  evil  genius,  towards  the  spot 
where  the  royal  brothers  and  their  fair  companion  were  con- 
versing.    There  are  no  data  existing  by  which  we  should  be 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  faithful  lover  of 
the  lady  of  the  household  was  also  to  be  rowed  over  from 
Brentford,  or  that  she  had  any  cogent  motive  for  directing  her 
steps  towards  the  exact  place  where  the  lovers  were  in  con- 
versation, but  according  to  her  own  report,  she  was  very  much 
startled  on  beholding  something  of  a  yellowish  nature  moving 
up  and  down  between  the  trees.     In  the  opinion  of  the  lady 
it  could  not  possibly  be  a  ghost,  as  ghosts  have  always  imme- 
morially  chosen  white  as  their  outward  dress,  and,  therefore, 
it  might  be  her  lover.     With  this  impression  on  her  mind, 
she  hastened  towards  the  spot,  when  to  her  unutterable  dis- 
may, she  discovered  that  she  had  been  lured  to  the  place  by 
the  yellow  coat  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  that  she  had 
most  disloyally  and  rudely  broken  in  upon  the  privacy  of  the 
royal  brothers,  and  under  circumstances  also,  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature.     She  quickly  retired,  but  to  suppose  that  as 
a  female  she  would  not  impart  the  particulars  of  her  adven- 
ture to  some  confidential  friend,  under  the  pledge  of  the  most 
profound  secresy,  and  that  the  confidential  friend  would  not 
impart  it  to  another  confidential  friend,  under  the  same  pledge, 
were  totally  to  belie  the  nature  of  woman.      Before  twelve 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  yellow  coat  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg 
was  talked  of  by  the  scullery  wenches  as  they  were  washing 
their  dishes,  and  thence  ascending  through  every  grade  of  the 
household,  it  arrived  at  last  to  the  ears  of  those  to  whose  care 
the  morals  of  the  royal  Princes  were  entrusted,  and  certain 
sermones  fideles  were  immediately  preached  to  them  on  the 
heinous  crime  which  they  had  committed,  and  the  stain,  which 
had  in  consequence  been  affixed  to  their   character.      The 
degree  of  attention  which  the   royal  Princes  paid   to  these 
admonitory  sermons  may  be  easily  conceived,  they  were,  how- 
7.  v 
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ever,  productive  of  one  effect,  which  was,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  formed  the  resolution  never  to  allow  the  Bishop  again  to 
accompany  him  on  any  similar  expedition  in  his  yellow  coat, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  also  formed  a  resolution  never  to 
put  on  his  yellow  coat,  when  he  had  to  meet  a  lady  in  the 
avenues  of  Kew  Park. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  in 
his  yellow  coat,  could  present  himself  before  his  brother  William, 
without  rendering  himself  subject  to  one  of  those  jokes,  which 
sailors  will  pass  on  every  occasion,  which  presents  itself,  and 
they  seldom  stop  to  inquire,  by  what  degree  of  offence,  they 
may  be  accompanied.  "  I  was  not,  aware,"  said  Prince  William, 
to  the  Bishop,  "  that  St.  James  Palace  was  like  Greenwich 
Hospital."  "  Nor  do  I,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  know  that  any  re- 
semblance exists  between  them."  "You  are,"  said  Prince 
William,  "  a  decided  proof  that  a  great  resemblance  does  exist, 
but  I  suppose  you  have  been  guilty  of  drunkenness,  or  some 
other  vicious  propensity;  and  they  have  punished  you  ac- 
cordingly." "  Drunkenness  ! "  repeated  the  Bishop,  looking 
at  Prince  William  with  surprise,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  explain 
yourself — and  tell  me  how,  I  have  been  punished  for  my  vicious 
propensities."  "Why,"  said  Prince  William,  "do  they  not 
punish  a  pensioner  at  Greenwich  Hospital  for  drunkenness, 
or  other  gross  misconduct,  by  obliging  him  to  wear  a  yellow 
coat,  and  he  is  then  know  by  the  name  of  a  yellow  admiral  ? 
Have  I  not  then]  a  right  to  suppose  that  you  have  in  some 
way  or  other  grossly  misconducted  yourself,  and  that  they  have 
put  you  on  a  yellow  coat  by  way  of  punishment  ?  but  I  am  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  discipline,  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
my  superior  officer.  I  have  been  under  the  command  of  an 
admiral  of  the  blue,  the  red,  and  the  white,  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  will  sail  under  the  command  of  a  yellow  admiral  into 
the  presence  chamber  of  the  King." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  midshipman  and  the  yellow  admiral  (for  he 
was  now  known  by  no  other  name  in  the  family  circle,)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  presence  chamber,  where  the  former  was  formally 
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introduced  to  his  royal  parents  by  the  lord  in  waiting,  whilst 
the  gallant  sailor  laid  at  his  father's  feet  one  of  the  flags  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  action  with  Don  Juan  Langara.  This 
interview  was  a  painful  contrast  between  royal  pride,  and 
filial  duty ;  it  was  the  etiquette  of  royalty  superseding  parental 
affection,  and  was  a  convincing  and  irrefutable  proof,  that 
although  Kings  are  born  to  govern,  yet  that  very  government 
requires  from  them,  that  they  shall  sacrifice  their  feelings  as 
men,  and  become  the  mere  instruments  of  convention  and 
ceremony. 

The  qualities  of  individuals,  concern  chiefly  themselves,  and 
their  connexions;  an  ordinary  gentleman  may  have  private 
virtues  or  vices,  and  he  and  they  find  refuge  and  oblivion  in 
the  grave.  But  a  king  has  no  character,  that  he  can  well  call 
his  own ;  he  acts  incessantly  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
his  subjects ;  all  his  proceedings  affect  the  tastes  or  principles 
of  the  community,  in  a  degree  of  which  the  precedents  estab- 
lished by  other  men,  are  altogether  incapable.  Of  a  King, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  sacred  but  his  person,  for  we  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  those  things  of  which  we  feel,  and  trace 
the  results  upon  our  own  best  interests.  A  King,  in  the 
truest  sense,  belongs  to  history,  and  his  name  and  reputation 
fall  within  its  stern  grasp,  from  the  hour  at  which  the  tomb 
receives  his  ashes. 

There  is  a  moral,  no  less  than  a  political  influence  which  a 
Monarch  seldom  fails  to  exercise  over  his  people.  Apart 
from  prerogatives  and  political  institutions,  Kings  reign  over 
society  in  their  persons  and  iheir  habits,  as  they  do  by  their 
Ministers  over  the  state  itself.  Neither  a  Sovereign  on  the 
throne,  nor  a  Prince  in  his  palace,  can  enjoy  an  exemption 
from  the  first  law  of  his  regal  existence,  which  places  him  on 
high  for  a  constant  spectacle,  and  a  frequent  model  to  others, 
nor  can  he  grant  to  his  subjects  a  license  to  free  themselves 
from  the  fetters  of  sympathy  and  imitation,  cast  over  them  by 
the  unavoidable  ascendency,  whether  it  be  for  evil  or  for  good 
of  that  Court,  of  which  he  forms  the  inspiring  and  moving 
power. 
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In  the  following  remarks,  we  make  no  allusion  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  these  memoirs,  but  we  are  treating  the 
matter  abstractedly,  and  if  it  be  alleged  against  us,  that  if  at 
any  time  we  expose  the  vices  of  a  King,  we  are  thereby 
bringing  the  individual  into  contempt,  we  simply  answer,  that 
we  are  not  cognizant  of  any  law,  moral,  political,  or  divine, 
which  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  selecting  only  the 
bright  parts  in  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  an  English 
Prince,  and  to  be  so  imbued  with  a  false  spirit  of  charity  and 
forbearance,  as  to  huddle  all  his  vices  into  the  back  ground, 
that  neither  their  extent  nor  their  enormity  can  be  distin- 
guished. A  servile  adherence,  of  this  kind  may  suit  the  latitude  of 
Madrid  or  Constantinople,  but  to  an  Englishman,  his  Prince 
is  a  part  of  his  political  property,  and  he  becomes  the  object 
either  of  his  approbation  or  his  reproach,  accordingly  as  he 
exhibits  himself  the  votary  of  virtue  or  the  follower  of  vice ; 
he  possesses  the  natural  right,  which  is  a  part  of  his  political 
inheritance,  of  passing  his  strictures  upon  the  actions  of  his 
rulers,  and  although  a  sense  of  delicacy  may  restrain  him, 
during  the  life-time  of  his  Prince,  from  an  exposure  of  his 
errors,  yet  he  no  sooner  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  than 
history  steps  in,  and  claims  him  as  her  own,  and  treats  him 
as  the  meanest  peasant  of  the  land. 

If  we  consult  the  chronicles  of  our  country,  we  shall  find 
that  the  tone  of  the  people's  mind  generally  harmonizes  with 
the  character  of  the  ruling  Monarch.  The  strenuous  and 
elevated  character  of  Elizabeth,  formed  the  minds  of  her 
admiring  subjects  for  deep  reflection  and  vigorous  action. 
That  of  James,  so  far  as  it  had  any  influence,  imbued  them 
with  his  own  appetite  for  solemn  littleness,  and  the  display  of 
learning  drawn  from  books,  however  indiscriminate  and 
unprofitable.  Charles  II.,  by  a  course  of  audacious  and 
systematic  profligacy,  transplanted  into  England  every  foreign 
vice.  George  I.  and  II.,  were  stranger?  in  the  heart  of 
England,  of  course,  the  country  was  little  disturbed  by  their 
intrusion,  or  wrought  upon  by  the  coarse  and  vulgar  stupidity 
of  their  vices. 
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If  the  Court  of  George  III.,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
maintaining  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse  through 
.England ;  if  his  virtuous  Queen,  by  her  resolute  contempt  of 
vice,  and  vigorous  exclusion  of  female  profligates  from  her 
presence,  did  actually  cover  the  cause  of  the  adulteress  with 
authorized  and  merited  scorn ;  thereby  awarding  to  female 
chastity,  that  worldly  honour,  which  next  to  religion  and  her 
husbands  and  children  love,  is  the  surest  guard  of  the  matrons' 
virtue;  if  such  were  the  respective  meeds  afforded  at  the 
Court  of  George  III.,  to  worth  and  impurity,  it  must  be 
painful  for  us  to  speak  of  the  opposite  system,  which  prevailed 
notoriously,  during  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

The  profligacy  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  has  become 
proverbial,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  profligacy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  virtuous 
woman  to  preside  over  it.  George  IV.  was  a  finished 
libertine,  and  as  such  he  had  no  objection  to  see  libertinism 
around  him.  As  Prince  of  Wales,  he  too  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  authority 
of  his  father,  exercised  over  him  with  an  unnatural  strictness  in 
his  childhood,  relaxed  of  necessity,  as  he  advanced  in  years 
but  vicious  flatterers,  those  vultures,  whose  prey  is  the  heart 
of  Princes,  lay  in  wait  for  the  young  adventurer,  as  he  quitted 
the  paternal  roof,  and  when  he  was  about  to  entrust  his  young 
bark  upon  the  world,  himself  the  pilot,  and  ignorant  of  the 
innumerable  rocks,  on  which  he  might  be  wrecked. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Prince  William,  as  will  here- 
after be  distinctly  shown,  had  he  continued  to  improve  his 
mind  and  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowledge  on  one  of  his  father's 
ships,  than  have  been  thrown  at  this  particular  juncture  into 
the  society  of  his  royal  brothers,  particularly  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Amongst  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  engrafted  on  the  minds  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  money ;  but  no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the'*  in- 
structors, no  examples  which  could  be  set  before  them,  could 
instil  into  them,  even  the  first  rudiments  of  that  science,  and 
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thence  some  individuals  were  inclined  to  argue  that  they  must 
have  been  deficient  in  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  intellect 
which,  as  to  one  of  them  at  least,  was  known  to  be  an  egregious 
error. 

If  it  were  thereby  intended  to  establish  the  fact  that  neither 
of  these  Princes  had  ever  been  made  conversant  with  the 
means  through  which  money  is  lawfully  procured,  or  with  the 
uses  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  the  defect  is  unhappily 
too  common  to  be  incredible,  in  relation  to  persons  of  a  rank 
so  elevated  that  they  need  not  labour  for  their  bread. 

Let  the  cause  however,  be  what  it  may,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
soon  acquired,  if  not  an  appetite  for  wasting  money,  a  habit  of 
prodigality,  the  most  reckless. 

To  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  the  woful  spirit  of  waste 
and  prodigality  possessed  the  soul  of  George  IV.  As  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  tawdry  childishness  of  Carlton  Palace,  and  in  the 
mountebank  Pavilion,  with  its  grotesque  clusters  of  pagodas,  at 
Brighton,  his  Royal  Highness  afforded  an  infallible  earnest  of 
what  one  day  was  to  be  expected  from  him  as  a  king,  when  his 
appetite  for  profusion,  and  the  contempt  for  all  that  deserves 
the  name  of  architecture  should  have  reached  their  full  maturity 
and  perfection. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  prodigalities  and  extravagance  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  belong  more  particularly  to  his  own  his- 
tory than  to  that  of  William  IV. ;  and  the  allegation  would  be 
founded  on  truth,  had  the  effects  of  those  prodigalities  been 
visited  upon  himself  alone  ;  but  we  are  approaching  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  William  IV.,  in  which  those  very  prodigalities 
involved  him  in  a  transaction  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  heaped  disgrace  upon  him,  and  which 
rendered  the  names  of  the  three  royal  Princes  all  over  Europe, 
synonymous  with  that  of  a  swindler. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  certain  members  of  the 
royal  family,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  any  imaginary 
degree  of  virtue  for  a  standard,  but  the  fair  English  character, 
such  as  it  has  been;  nor  will  we  screen  the  selfish  vanity  of  those, 
however  exalted  their  rank,  or  however  great  their  fortunes 
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may  be,  who  possessed  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  seem  but 
to  live  for  themselves,  and  to  be  utterly  dead  to  the  commonest 
calls  of  humanity. 

In  common  life,  looseness  of  morals,  prodigality,  and  liber- 
tinism will  always  sooner  pr  later  find  a  check,  for  when  pro- 
perly exposed,  they  excite  feelings  of  hatred,  disgust,  and 
contempt ;  but  with  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England, 
the  direct  contrary  was  the  result ;  for  no  exposure,  no  public  re- 
probation appeared  to  have  the  slightest  influence  in  diverting 
them  from  the  ruinous  habits  to  which  they  had  addicted  them- 
selves, and  the  consequences  of  which  followed  them  to  the 
latest  hour  of  their  life. 

In  comparison  with  some  other  modern  nations,  the  English 
character  stands  preeminently  high.  Cowardice  and  treachery 
have  brought  on  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  continental  states ; 
but  amongst  the  public  men  of  England,  we  have  neither  found 
a  coward  nor  a  traitor :  and  our  enemies  know  that  it  is  useless 
to  seek  for  such  characters  amongst  us.  And  even  in  regard 
to  the  Royal  Family  of  this  county,  there  exist  some  grounds 
of  congratulation,  for  the  public  ear  is  no  longer  stunned  with 
the  reports  of  those  atrocities,  which  brought  royalty  into  dis- 
grace, and  which  if  persisted  in  much  longer,  would  have  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  same  scenes,  which  were  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  France;  the  catastrophe  of  which  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  royal  family  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  youth,  and  still  more  so  for 
one,  who  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal  of  human  society, 
to  be  educated  under  parents,  whose  minds  are  fettered  by  pre- 
judices, and  who  in  the  choice  of  the  tutors  for  their  child- 
ren laid  down  a  certain  rule  of  tuition,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  perpetuate  those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  their  child- 
ren, and  to  make  them  the  rule  and  guide  of  their  conduct 
through  life.  The  prejudice  of  high  birth,  has  not,  if  properly 
examined,  any  thing  substantial  to  stand  upon;  but  it  was 
a  prejudice  so  strongly  engrafted  on  the  minds  of  the  sons  of 
George  III.,  that  every  thing,  'in  fact,  was  made  subservient 
to  it.  It  was  held  forth  as  an  apology Jor  their  moral  aber- 
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rations,  and  it  was  considered  as  an  extenuation  for  the 
commission  of  actions,  which  would  have  doomed  a  common 
individual  to  public  ignominy  and  contempt,  and  if  the  mind 
of  Prince  William  showed  itself  superior  to  many  of  those  pre- 
judices, which  distinguished  his  royal  brothers,  it  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  his  early  absence  from  his  paternal  home,  and  to  his  being 
thrown  at  an  early  age  into  the  society  of  men,  who  had  a 
different  standard  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  another,  than  by  the 
star  which  glittered  at  his  breast,  or  the  garter  which  encircled 
his  knee.  That  Prince  William  had  by  his  intercourse  with 
these  men,  divested  himself  of  all  prejudices  attending  on  high 
birth,  could  not  be  rationally  expected  from  him ;  but  he  was 
not  long  an  inmate  of  his  lather's  house,  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  his  naval  campaign  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  before  the  ears  of  his  parents  were  shocked  with  some 
liberal  sentiments  that  issued  from  his  mouth,  relative  to  the 
standard  by  which  he  judged  of  his  fellow  man,  with  which 
rank  and  title  had  very  little,  or  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  hereby  to  intimate  that 
the  royal  parents  of  Prince  William  were  dead  to  the  excel- 
lences of  moral  worth,  for  in  many  respects,  both  of  them  were 
a  bright  and  pleasing  example  of  active  virtue  and  goodness  ; 
but  they  were  on  certain  points,  the  direct  slaves  of  prejudice 
and  antiquated  habits.  "  The  court  in  which  George  III.  had 
been  educated,  was  one  of  open  vice  and  profligacy ;  his  mother 
was  living  in  reputed  dishonour  with  a  Scotch  adventurer,  who 
had  all  the  political  tact  of  his  countrymen  about  him  in  the 
promotion  of  his  own  interests ;  and  his  father,  a  weak  and 
imbecile  creature,  was  the  promoter  of  such  profligate  scenes 
within  the  walls  of  Saville  House,  as  were  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  germes  of  every  virtue,  which  might  shew  themselves 
in  the  disposition  of  his  son.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  se- 
rious^ drawbacks  upon  his  moral  proficiency,  his  stupid  and 
illiterate  grandfather,  George  II.,  took  particular  care  to  have 
him  inoculated  at  an  early  age  with  the  virus  of  royal  pride,  and 
when  he  grew  up,  he  became  so  blotched  and  scared  with  it, 
that  it  detracted  considerably  from  some  other  beauties,  for 
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which  his  character  was  distinguished.  A  German  prince  or 
princess  without  a  superabundant  stock  of  pride,  would  be  a 
phenomenon  in  the  menagery  of  the  human  race ;  and  Char- 
lotte of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  had  perhaps  the  pride  of  a  dozen 
princesses  concentred  in  her  own  person,which  was  quite  a  suf- 
ficient stock  to  bring  with  her  into  England,  where  it  was  not 
valued  quite  so  highly,  as  in  the  mushroom  principalities  of 
Germany.  Thus  with  two  such  examples  of  royal  pride  before 
him,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Prince  William  could 
escape  the  contamination,  and  to  this  very  cause  may  be  attri- 
buted the  high  and  severe  discipline  which  he  maintained  on 
board  the  ship  which  he  commanded,  and  which  was  carried 
to  that  extreme  of  rigour,  which  made  him  any  thing  but  a 
favourite  with  his  officers  and  crew. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  be  thrown 
into  two  greater  extremes  than  was  Prince  William,  on  his  return 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  transition  from  the  orlopdeck  of  a 
man  of  war  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  must  have  been  as  striking 
as  the  sudden  light  of  heaven  bursting  suddenly  upon  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  in  total  darkness. 
It  was  a  sudden  spring  from  a  state  of  direct  subordination  to 
to  one  of  almost  uncontrolled  command  ;  it  was  a  bound  from 
the  disciplined  sailor  to  the  pliant  and  supple  courtier,  from 
dignity  and  honour,  to  sycophancy  and  intrigue. 

On  the  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  England,  Prince 
William  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, a  relative  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  granted  him 
a  free  passage  to  England.  The  eccentricity  of  his  conduct, 
but  still  more  the  superior  intellectual  endowments  which  he 
possessed,  rendered  him  a  special  favourite  at  the  table  of  the 
captain,  and  many  a  sterling,  but,  perhaps  at  times,  an  unpa- 
latable truth  fell  upon  the  ears  of  royalty,  which  inflicted, 
however,  no  further  pain,  than  the  salutary  puncture  of  the 
lancet,  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  after  good.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  this  individual,  who  shortly  after- 
wards shone  as  one  of  the  most  satirical  writers  of  the  day, 
7.  x 
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delivered  to  Prince  William,  a  small  package,  saying  to  him, 
"  The  contents  of  this  packet,  if  you  know  how  to  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  them,  you  will  find  of  more  essential  value  to  you, 
than  the  most  splendid  jewel  in  your  father's  crown.  Our 
very  opposite  relations  in  life,  it  is  probable,  will  never  bring 
us  into  social  communion  again,  but  if  for  the  kindness  and  ur- 
banity which  1  have  received  from  your  Royal  Highness,  during 
our  passage  home,  the  enclosed  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
being  considered  as  some  slight  equivalent,  or  if  the  contents 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  instrumental  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  of  your  Royal  Highness,  on  certain  jpoints  connected 
with  your  future  conduct  in  life,  I  shall  consider  the  hour 
which  brought  me  into  your  society  as  a  most  fortunate  one, 
and  shall  always  recur  to  the  remembrance  of  it,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction." 

Prince  William  broke  the  seal  of  the  package  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  in  an  envelope,  discovered  the  following 
epistle. 

"  THE    ADVICE    OF    A    MAN,    WHO    THOUGH    NOT    A    COURTIER, 
KNOWS    WHAT   A   COURT    IS." 

"        •     ••——Quid  Leges  sine  moribus 
"  Vanee  proficient  ? 

HOR. 

« 

"TO    HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    PRINCE    WILLIAM    HENFIY,    THIRD 
SON    OF   THE    KING    OF    ENGLAND." 

"You  are  about  to  return  to  your  father's  Court,  and  Courts  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  frivolity.  I  advise  you  in  the  first  place,  never  to  repose 
the  smallest  degree  of  confidence  in  any  man  there  who  professes  himself  your 
friend,  though  he  may  smile  upon  you,  and  embrace  you,  and  promise  you, 
aye,  and  confirm  his  promise  with  an  oath.  Believe  no  man  there  a  sincere 
friend  to  you,  and  do  you  take  care  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  no  man.  Never- 
theless, you  must  pretend  to  love  all  you  see,  and  shew  the  utmost  suavity  of 
manners  and  attentions  to  every  individual.  These  attentions  cost  you  not  a 

thing,  therefore,  you  may  be  as  lavish  of  them  as  you  please.  Pay  your 
salutations  with  the  softest  smiles  on  your  countenance,  shake  hands  with  the 
appearance  of  the  most  ardent  cordiality,  bow,  and  give  way  to  all,  stand  cap 
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in  hand,  address  every  body  by  their  titles  of  honour  ;  bestow  your  praise 
without  bounds,  and  dispense  your  promises  most  liberally. 

"  I  would  have  you  every  morning,  before  you  go  to  the  Levee,  or  even  that 
you  are  to  be  introduced  to  your  father,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  etiquette  of 
the  Court  to  which  you  belong,  to  practice  in  making  up  your  face  lor  the  day 
at  your  looking  glass  in  your  private  apartment,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  assume 
any  part  in  the  farce,  and  that  no  glimpse  of  your  real  thoughts  and  feeling* 
may  appear,  for  such  an  act  would  in  an  instant  absolve  you  from  the  character 
of  a  thorough  bred  courtier.  You  may  study  your  gestures  carefully  at  home, 
that  in  the  acting  of  the  day,  your  countenance,  person,  and  conversation  may 
all  correspond  and  assist  each  other  in  keeping  up  your  character  at  the 
court  masquerade. 

"  These,  believe  me,  your  Royal  Highness,  are  the  elements  of  the  courtier's 
philosophy,  in  the  learning  of  which  no  man  can  be  an  apt  scholar,  unless  he 
first  of  all  divests  himself  of  all  sense  of  shame.  Shame  in  a  courtier,  is  like 
a  blush  on  the  countenance  of  a  courtezan,  it  is  forced  and  hypocritical ;  a  true 
bred  courtier  leaves  his  natural  face  at  home,  and  when  he  appears  at  court, 
he  puts  on  a  vizor  and  wears  it  constantly,  until  he  is  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
a  court,  when  he  degenerates  into  his  natural  insignificance. 

"  If  you  attach  yourself  exclusively  to  the  manners  of  a  court,  your  dignity 
as  a  human  being  is  sacrificed  ;  on  this  subject  your  Royal  Highness  may  take 
your  lesson  from  the  history  of  France,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  that  in 
learning  that  lesson,  you  may  be  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  the  calamities  which 
befel  that  kingdom  by  the  pliancy  and  servility  of  courtiers.  They  idolized 
he  hair  of  the  woman,  whose  head  they  afterwards  cut  off  on  which  that  hair 
grew,  and  if  1  be  not  misinformed,  your  royal  mother  once  gave  occupation  to 
many  hundreds  of  the  subjects  of  her  royal  sire,  by  the  colour  of  the  gown 
which  she  wore,  and  a  cursory  remark  which  your  royal  father  made  upon  it. 
The  comparison  was  certainly  rather  strange,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  royal 
one,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  majority  of  courtiers. 

"  Your  Majesty's  gown  is  very  like  the  colour  of  fleas  !  !  !  This  sagacious 
remark  was  buzzed  abroad,  until  every  lady  in  the  land  became  fidgetty,  until 
she  had  dressed  herself  in  a  silk  gown  of  a  flea  colour.  The  rage  was  caught 
by  the  men,  and  the  dyers  worked  night  and  day,  without  being  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  a  flea  colour.  They  nicely  distinguished  between  an  old  and 
a  young  flea,  and  subdivided  even  the  shades  of  the  body.  The  belly,  the 
back,  the  thigh,  the  head,  were  all  marked  by  varying  tints.  This  prevailing 
colour  promised  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  winter,  but  on  a  sudden,  your  royal 
mother  left  off  the  flea-coloured  dress,  and  her  courtiers  wondered  how  they 
could  possibly  wear  such  an  ugly  colour. 

"  If  we  turn  to  the  Court  of  France,  we  there  meet  very  nearly  with  its 
parallel.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  presented  the  Queen  of  France  with 
some  patterns  of  new  satins,  of  which  in  the  exuberance  of  their  loyalty,  they 
wished  to  lay  one  at  her  Majesty's  feet,  as  a  proof  of  their  devotion  to  her 
person.  During  the  important  period  spent  by  her  Majesty,  in  the  choice 
of  a  particular  satin,  Monsieur  happened  to  be  present,  and  on  her  Majesty 
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at  length  fixing  upon  a  particular  colour,  declared  it  was  the  very  colour  of 
her  MAJESTY'S  HAIR.  Messengers  were  sent  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
from  Fontainbleau  to  Paris,  to  purchase  velvets,  ratteens,  and  cloths  of  this 
colour.  The  current  price  of  an  ell  in  the  morning  had  been  forty  livres,  and 
it  rose  in  the  evening  to  eighty  and  ninety.  The  demand  was  so  great  and 
the  anxiety  so  eager,  that  some  of  her  Majesty's  hair  was  actually  obtained  by 
bribery,  and  sent  to  the  Gobelins,  to  Lyons  and  other  manufactories,  that  the 
exact  shade  might  be  caught  and  religiously  preserved. 

"  I  have  now,  your  Royal  Highness,  given  you  two  examples,  of  the 
servility  of  courtiers,  and  no  two  better  examples  can  be  taken,  than  from  the 
Courts  of  St.  James'  and  St.  Cloud,  the  two  reigning  ones  of  Europe.  But 
what  country  can  flourish  under  the  mean  and  adulatory  spirit  of  the  people, 
who  imitate  the  whims  and  conceits  of  a  Court,  with  more  than  apish  mimicry. 
And  to  shew  how  little  there  is  of  truth  and  honesty  in  such  servility,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  nation  so  eager  to  catch  the  very  colour  of  the  Queen's 
hair  soon  afterwards,  as  I  hive  before  hinted,  cut  off  the  head  on  which  it 
grew.  Nothing  silly,  nothing  overstrained  can  be  lasting,  because  it  wants  a 
solid  foundation.  Let  your  father  be  careful,  how  he  confides  in  Court 
compliments  and  the  addresses  of  corruption.  Mastiffs  guard  their  master  and 
his  house  bett'r  than  spaniels. 

"  As  an  ostensible  member  of  the  court,  you  must  not  be  idle,  you  must  get 
scent  of  the  various  cabals  and  parties  of  the  court  ;  but  be  not  in  a  hurry  to 
attach  yourself  to  any  of  them,  till  you  have  duly  reconnoitred.  When  you  have 
found  out  your  father's  favourite,  you  have  then  your  cue,  remembei  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  only  the  lubber  wh®  goes  to  windward, 
when  he  is  sick  ;  the  man  who  has  a  stiff  neck,  has  no  business  at  your  father's 
court.  But  if  your  father's  favourite  be  a  down-right  fool,  do  not  scruple  to 
flatter  him,  particularly  on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  should  your 
father  by  some  lucky  means  discover  that  he  is  a  fool,  by  no  means  let  your 
father  know,  that  you  had  made  the  discovery  before  him.  No  man,  and  par- 
ticularly a  king,  who  according  to  the  ridiculous  law  of  England,  can  do  no 
wrong,  relishes  to  have  his  weakness  exposed  in  the  selection  of  hi  s  subordinates. 
Be  assured,  as  soon  as  you  have  discovered  what  your  father  likes  or  dislikes> 
humour  his  fancy,  and  you  may  then  guide  him  to  whatever  point  you  please. 
As  often  as  you  happen  to  be  IN  HIS  PRESENCE,  you  must  exhibit  a  face  of  ap- 
parently honest  delight,  as  if  you  were  transported  with  the  privilege  of  being 
near  the  royal  person.  Consult  your  own  interest  in  every  thing,  pay  more  coyrt 
to  enemies  than  friends— and  if  that  interest  be  at  variance  with  honesty  and 
honour,  be  not  over  scrupulous— consult  your  interest,  although  those  two 
virtues  may  be  violated— follow  these  precepts,  and  you  will  become  one  of  the 
most  finished  courtiers  of  the  times." 

He  was  indeed  n  bold  man,  who  would  dare  to  instil  such 
precepts  into  the  mind  of  the  son  of  a  king;  hut  they  are 
the  precepts  of  a  man,  who  knew  the  world,  and  not  on  its 
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most  favourable  side.  He  had  read  the  volumes  of  the  world 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  advantage  as  he  had  read  the 
volumes  of  his  library,  and  by  referring  to  Lord  Chesterfield  or 
the  diary  of  Lord  Melcombe,  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  very 
men,  which  Prince  William  was  advised  to  become  by  his  iro- 
nical and  satirical  friend.  An  individual  may  be  corrupted 
by  such  means ;  but  the  people  are  not  to  be  corrupted.  They 
value  truth,  honour,  sincerity,  patriotism,  and  in  their  con- 
duct often  display  them  in  their  utmost  purity.  Shall  courtiers 
then  be  listened  to,  when  they  represent  the  people  as  a  swinish 
multitude,  or  as  venal  wretches?  Shall  courtiers,  such  as  Lord 
Melcombe  was,  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  direct  human  affair?, 
influencing  senators  to  make  and  unmake  laws  at  pleasure, 
and  cry  havoc  when  they  please,  and  slip  the  dogs  of  war  on 
the  poor,  either  at  home  or  abroad?  Shall  a  whole  nation  be 
proud  to  mimic  a  court  not  only  in  dress,  amusements,  and  all  the 
vanity  of  fashion ;  but  in  sentiments,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in 
hypocrisy,  in  religion,  and  in  no  religion  at  all  ? 

Lord  Melcombe  and  Lord  Chesterfield  were  leading,  able, 
and  eloquent  men,  and  considered  in  their  day  as  ornaments  of 
the  court  and  the  nation.  But  if  they  exhibit  both  precepts  and 
examples  of  extreme  selfishness,  of  deceit,  and  of  a  total  disre- 
gard to  human  happiness ;  what  may  we  think  of  their  nume- 
rous dependents,  under  agents,  persons  attached  to  them  by 
places,  pensions,  rewards,  titles,  expecting  favours  for  them- 
selves, their  natural  children,  or  their  cousins  to  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  ?  Can  we  suppose  these  men  to  retain  any 
regard  for  the  public  ?  Would  they  make  any  sacrifice  to  the 
general  happiness  of  human  nature  ?  Would  they  assist  liberty, 
or  undergo  trouble^*  loss,  persecution  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  they  themselves  would  laugh  at  the  individual  who 
would  hold  such  a  bizarre  opinion,  for  they  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  vermin  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
people  whom  they  despise. 

Yet,  these,  and  such  as  these  are  the  men,  the  Lyndhursts, 
the  Londonderrys,  the  Ellenboroughs,  and  the  Castlereaghs, 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  indefatigable  in  declaiming  against 
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the  people,  talking  of  the  mischiefs  of  popular  government,  and 
the  danger  of  admitting  man  to  the  possession  of  his  inalien- 
able rights.  These  and  such  as  these,  call  all  attempts  at 
innovations,  though  evidently  improvements,  as  bordering  upon 
sedition.  These  are  the  alarmists,  who  cry  out,  "The  church 
is  in  danger,"  in  order  to  prosecute  honest  men,  or  to  intro- 
duce the  military  to  hack  the  backs  of  free-born  Englishmen. 
The  military  are  their  delight  and  their  fortress  ;  and  to  com- 
pass their  own  base  ends,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  bathe  their 
arms  in  human  blood,  even  up  to  the  very  shoulders.  Their 
whole  object  is  to  aggrandize  a  power,  of  which  they  pant  to 
participate,  and  from  which  alone,  destitute  as  they  are  of 
merit  and  goodness,  they  can  hope  for  lucre  and  distinction  of 
vanity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  precepts  of  political  wisdom, 
could  obtain  any  great  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  a  royal 
youth  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  world  was  opening  upon 
him  with  all  the  attractions  and  blandishments,  and  few  of  t'lem, 
which  were  not  within  his  reach.  He  had,  indeed,  seen  the 
manners  of  many  men  and  many  cities ;  but  his  father's  court 
was  at  this  time,  the  focus  of  every  thivig  appertaining  to 
royalty  in  its  fullest  and  most  gorgeous  sense.  For  the  exclu- 
sion of  female  profligacy,  it  was  a  pattern  for  all  the  courts  of 
Europe ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  male  sex,  the 
court  of  St  James'  presented  at  this  time  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  desperate  gamblers,  and  the  most  Accomplished  libertines, 
unequalled  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  There  were 
men  to  be  found  in  it  of  that  depth  of  intrigue,  though  at  the 
same  time  in  possession  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  who  would 
stoop  to  any  action,  however,  mean  and  contemptible,  so  that 
they  ingratiated  themselves  in  that  quarter,  where  they  sup- 
posed that  their  interests  would  be  promoted.  That  the  royal 
Princes  would  afford  a  rich  prey  to  such  vultures,  may  be 
conceived,  and  the  results  will  soon  display  themselves  from 
the  attempts  which  these  men  made  to  build  their  own  for- 
tunes, on  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  the  fame  and  character  of  their 
too  credulous  dupes, 
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Prince  William  had  not  been  long  ashore,  before  certain 
recollections  arose  in  his  mind  of  the  scenes  which  he  had 
passed  in  the  company  of  a  particular  individual,  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  angel  features  had  often  cheered  him  in  the 
midnight- watch,  and  which  could  not  be  obliterated  by  the 
more  commanding  and  splendid  charms  of  the  Havannah 
beauties.  He  felt  within  him  all  the  magic  force  of  a  first 
love,  a  feeling  that  is  never  eradicated  from  the  heart  of  man, 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  parental  authority,  in  its 
unlicensed  severity,  had  in  his  absence  been  busily  employed, 
and  that  a  private  communication  had  been  made  to  the 
parents  of  the  object  of  his  affection,  who  having  the 
certainty  exposed  to  them  that  their  daughter  never  could  be 
the  acknowledged  wife  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  had 
removed  her  to  the  residence  of  a  distant  relative  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stirling  in  Scotland,  where  she  finally  married  a 
branch  of  the  Drummond  family,  and  was  entirely  domiciliated 
in  Scotland,  never  again  to  appear  at  that  Court,  of  which 
she  promised  to  be  a  most  distinguished  ornament. 

A  British  sailor  is  a  migrating  animal ;  though  he  may  for  a 
time  appear  to  revel  in  his  pleasures  on  shore,  he  soon  becomes 
satiated  with  them,  and  longs  to  return  to  his  comparatively 
comfortless  hammock,  and  to  his  wonted  familiarity  with  those 
dangers,  with  which  a  maritime  life  is  always  attended.  The 
splendid  luxury  of  a  palace,  its  chilling  restraints,  and  tire- 
some ceremonies,  did  not  exactly  harmonize  with  the  disposi- 
tions of  Prince  William,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  the 
boundless  freedom  of  a  sailor's  life,  which  in  its  continual 
round  of  variety,  has  such  an  impressive  power  over  the  human 
heart,  and  renders  it  eventually  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  regular  and  sober  habits  of  domestic  life.  George 
III.,  from  the  crooked  system  of  his  education,  had  never  seen 
any  country  but  his  own  ;  and  he  strongly  felt  the  deficiency 
of  that  knowledge,  in  his  intercourse  with  those  foreigners 
with  whom  his  exalted  station  brought  him  into  almost  daily 
association.  A  man  who  has  never  travelled,  can  lay  little 
claim  to  being  received  in  the  rank  of  an  enlightened  character,- 
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liis  mind  becomes  warped  by  national  prejudices,  and  not 
being  able  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  degree  of 
civilization,  which  exists  in  his  own  country,  and  that  which 
exists  in  others ;  he  forms  to  himself  a  standard,  which  is  fal- 
lacious in  its  principles,  and  leads  him  continually  into  error 
on  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  national  government. 
The  secular  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
continent,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  the  reports  which 
were  regularly  conveyed  to  his  royal  father,  of  his  astonishing 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  had  just  as  much 
relation  with  truth,  as  if  they  had  reported  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  moral  and  virtuous  Princes,  that  ever  honoured 
Germany  with  his  presence.  His  tutors  saw  in  him,  or  pre- 
tended that  they  saw  in  him  a  future  Hannibal  or  an  Alexan- 
der; but  unfortunately  for  the  country,  it  experienced  in  him 
a  stupid,  blundering,  impotent  general,  a  worthless  prince  and 
a  bad  man. 

The  aim  of  the  visit  oi  the  Bishop  of  O?naburg  to  Germany, 
was  military  tuition.  The  aim  of  the  projected  visit  of  Prince 
William  to  the  continent,  was  for  the  purpose  of  adhering  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  that 
the  heads  of  the  noble  families  of  England,  and  particularly 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  should  be  led  over  Europe  by 
some  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  after  having  shown 
his  pupil,  the  churches,  and  the  bridges,  and  the  theatres,  and 
the  palaces,  and  the  parks,  and  the  fine  women,  and  the  essenced 
coxcombs,  was  to  bring  him  back  again  to  his  native  country, 
a  greater  fool,  perhaps,  than  when  he  left  it.  One  bear-leader  is 
generally  deemed  sufficient  for  a  sprig  of  nobility;  Prince 
William,  however,  was  to  have  two,  from  which  the  inference 
might  be  drawn,  that  if  one  bear-leader  can  instil  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  into  the  head  of  his  pupil,  a  double  stock 
of  knowledge  must  be  imparted  to  the  pupil,  who  has  two  to 
attend  upon  him.  It  never  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
the  sapient  head  of  the  royal  individual,  who  appointed  General 
Bude  and  Captain  Merrick  as  bear-leaders  to  Prince  William, 
that  the  exertions  of  one  tutor  might  be  wholly  neutralised  by 
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the  counter  exertions  of  the  other,  or  in  other  words,  that  their 
opinions  on  certain  important  points  of  knowledge  might  be  so 
diametrically  opposite,  that  their  pupil,  instead  of  being  in- 
structed, would  become  bewildered,  and  his  mincl  degenerate 
into  a  confusion  of  indefinite  and  unsettled  ideas.  On  the  point 
of  moral  conduct,  no  particular  stigma  could  be  attached  to 
either :  the  character  of  the  former  has  already  been  touched 
upon ;  that  of  the  latter  was  in  every  respect  unimpeachable. 
He  had  been  brought  up  under  Lord  Hood,  and  in  fact,  Prince 
William  had  known  him  personally  on  the  West  India  station, 
and  he  entertained  for  him  a  high  personal  esteem.  The  advan- 
tages, however,  which  were  to  accrue  to  Prince  William  from  the 
choice  of  his  two  attendants,  appeared  to  his  royal  father,  as  of 
the  most  sterling  kind. — He  had  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  with 
him,  and  although  the  latter  could  not  expect  to  meet  with 
much  in  the  German  courts,  by  which  the  professional  know- 
ledge of  himself  or  his  pupil  could  be  enlarged,  as  few  indivi- 
duals were  there  to  be  found,  who  could  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stern  or  the  bows  of  a  ship,  yet,  as  it  was  most  probable 
that  his  Royal  Highness,  would  extend  his  tour  into  Italy,  where 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fleet  of  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples — that  is,  if  he  knew  where  to  look  for 
them ;  it  became  an  act  of  prudent  policy  in  the  royal  father,  that 
his  son  should  be  accompanied  by  a  naval  officer,  who  could  assist 
him  in  the  examination  of  the  Neapolitan  navy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn transmit  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  result  of  their 
observations,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  said  Board  of  Admiralty 
would  probably  make  the  same  use,  as  they  did  of  some  other 
improvements  which  had  been  communicated  to  it  by  his  Royal 
Highness  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies. 

With  General  Buda,  however,  the  case  was  different,  he  was 
by  birth  a  German,  and  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
mother  of  his  royal  pupil  were,  that  no  exertions  should  be 
spared,  nor  any  opportunity  lost  of  germanizing  him  as  much  as 
possible,  that  is,  of  divesting  him  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
of  the  noble  and  independent  character  of  the  Englishman ; 
7.  Y 
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and  investing  him  with  the  stiff,  haughty,  and  supercilious 
carriage  of  the  German  prince.  The  military  spirit  of  Ger- 
many was  to  be  infused  into  him,  although  it  was  at  direct 
variance  with  the  constitution  of  that  country,  over  which  he 
might  one  day  be  called  to  govern.  The  glorious  character  of  the 
British  sailor  was  to  be  lost  in  the  pride  and  despotism  of  the 
German  soldier.  The  English  have,  it  is  true,  by  the  misconduct 
of  their  rulers  become  a  military  people;  but  on  that  very  account 
they  have  become  a  degenerated  people.  The  diffusion  of  military 
taste  amongst  all  ranks,  even  the  lowest  of  the  people,  tends 
to  a  general  corrupti6n  of  morals  by  teaching  habits  of  idleness, 
or  trifling  useless  activity,  and  the  vanity  of  guady  dress,  and 
empty  parade. 

The  strict  discipline  which  is  found  necessary  to  render  an 
army  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  its  directors,  requiring  under 
the  severest  penalties,  the  most  implicit  submission  to  absolute 
command,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  familiarize  the  mind  to 
civil  despotism.  Mere,  rational,  thinking  animals,  equal  to  their 
commander 'by  nature,  and  often  superior,  are  bound  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  a  constituted  authority,  and  to  perform  their  func- 
tions as  mechanically  as  the  trigger  which  they  pull  to  dis- 
charge their  muskets.  They  cannot,  indeed,  help  having  a 
will  of  their  own ;  but  they  must  suppress  it,  or  die.  They 
must  consider  their  official  superiors  as  their  superiors  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  even  though  they  know  them  to  be  weak  and 
vicious.  They  must  see,  if  they  see  at  all,  with  the  eyes  of 
others ;  their  duty  is  not  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  ;  but 
to  follow  blindly  the  behest  of  him,  who  has  had  interest 
enough  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  leader.  They  become 
living  automatons,  and  self-acting  tools  of  despotism. 

While  a  few  only  are  in  this  condition,  the  danger  may  not 
be  great  to  constitutional  liberty ;  but  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  made  soldiers,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  obsequi- 
ousness will  become  habitual  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Their  minds  will  be  broken  down  to  the  yoke ;  the  energy  of 
independence  weakened ;  the  manly  spirit  tamed ;  like  animals 
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which  once  ranged  in  the  torest,  delighting  in  their  liberty,  and 
fearless  of  man,  caught  in  snares,  confined  in  cages,  and  taught  to 
stand  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  play  tricks  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  idle.  They  obey  the  word  of  command  given  by  the 
keeper  of  the  menagery,  because  they  have  been  taught  obedience 
by  hunger,  by  torture,  bvr  the  lash  of  the  whip,  by  every  mode  of 
discipline  consistent  with  their  lives,  which  are  saleable  property. 
But  they  are  degenerate,  contemptible  animals.  Compare  a  bird 
or  beast,  thus  broken  down,  with  one  of  the  same  species  flying 
in  the  clear  expanse  of  air,  or  roaming  in  the  forest.  Their  very 
looks  bespeak  their  degradation  ;  the  discipline  of  a  Ducrow, 
causes  the  fiery  steed  to  bend  his  knee,  in  apparent  supplica- 
tion. "  But  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !"  when  the  animal  has 
broken  from  his  obedience  to  nature,  to  fall  down  prostrate 
before  his  human  tyrant. 

If  the  foregoing  picture  be  a  true  one,  the  King  of  England, 
who  gives  his  son  a  military  education,  acts  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  that  constitution  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged 
head,  and  by  the  proper  support  of  which  the  stability  of  his 
throne  can  alone  be  maintained.  We  have  no  data  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  degree  of  injury  which  the  character  of 
Prince  William  sustained  by  any  part  of  the  military  instruc- 
tion, which  he  received  from  General  Bude ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  proficiency  in  military 
tactics  was  not  exactly  the  object,  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  Prince  William  during  his  continental  tour. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  private  consultations  of  the  royal* 
parents,  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  their  offspring,  and 
the  imperious  necessity  of  providing  every  possible  means  for 
the  lineal  succession  to  the  Crown,  that  the  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  royal  mother,  that  although  their  eldest  son  was  pre- 
vented by  the  law  of  the  land  from  entering  into  a  personal 
examination  of  the  youthful  beauties,  who  were  then  rising  up 
at  the  different  German  Courts,  and  with  whom  a  matrimonial 
alliance  would  be  no  disgrace  to  the  blood  of  the  Guelphs,  yet 
the  same  objection  did  not  exist  in  regard  to  their  second  and 
third  sons,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  improbable  case,  that 
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at  some  of  the  German  Courts,  a  princess  might  be  found, 
gifted  with  such  personal  attractions,  as  to  make  a  durable  im- 
pression upon  the  hearts  of  the  royal  youths,  and  the  ridiculous 
and  unnatural  German  custom  might  be  adopted  of  betrothing 
them  to  each  other,  when  it  was  also  by  no  means  an  impro- 
bable case,  that  before  a  month  had  pas«ed  over  their  heads, 
they  had  each  of  them  transferred  their  affections  .to  some 
other  individual. 

Female  beauty  in  the  German  Courts  is  a  very  rare  com- 
modity, that  is,  in  the  families  of  the  reigning  Princes;  but 
had  the  Royal  Princes  been  allowed  to  descend  a  little  lower, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  found  many  superlatively  beautiful 
women,  with  whom  they  would  have  had  no  objection  to  form  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  who  possessed  every  qualification 
for  the  wife  of  a  British  Prince,  but  the  most  indispensible  one, 
namely,  princely  blood,  a  deficiency  not  to  be  overcome  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James'. 

Prince  William  having  been  furnished  with  the  requisite 
introductory  credentials  to  those  Courts,  which  he  might  visit 
on  his  tour,  left  Buckingham  House  on  the  31st  of  July  1783, 
for  Greenwich,  having  with  him  as  his  attendants  and  in- 
structors, General  Bude,  and  Captain  Marrick.  The  ship 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  Germany  was  then  lying  off 
Greenwich,  and  as  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting that  great  national  establishment,  orders  had  been 
forwarded  the  preceding  evening  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  had  always  expressed  himself  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  institution,  and  amongst  the  individuals  then 
on  the  establishment,  were  many  who  had  served  with  him, 
when  he  was  in  the  Prince  George,  as  well  as  when  he  was 
with  Sir  Samuel  Hood  on  the  West  India  station.  His 
Royal  Highness  arrived  at  Greenwich  about  twelve,  and  he 
was  immediately  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  establishment,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  in  the  grand  council  room.  It  was  a 
proud  day  for  the  old  veterans  of  the  hospital  to  see  amongst 
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them  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  had  shared  with  them  the 
dangers  of  the  most  memorable  engagements  of  the  late  war, 
and  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the  promises  which  he  had 
made  to  his  companions  in  battle,  however  low  the  rank  which 
the  individual  might  have  occupied.  One  of  the  first  inquiries 
of  Prince  William,  was  after  John  Adams,  "  the  old  com- 
modore" of  the  Prince  George,  who  it  may  be  remembered 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  action  with  Langara,  and  who 
had  been  received  into  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  immediate 
intercession  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It  was  a  noble-minded 
trait  in  Prince  William,  who  when  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  to  inspect  the  painted  hall,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  of  the  Hospital,  said  in  the  most 
friendly  and  familiar  tone,  "Let  me  first  see  John  Adams, " 
and  John  Adams  was  immediately  sent  for.  Now  was  the 
moment  for  a  King  of  England,  to  witness  how  weak  and  un- 
substantial are  the  forms  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  when 
brought  into  immediate  collision  with  honest  worth,  and 
conscious  integrity.  It  was  a  fine  display  of  the  characteristic 
bluntness  of  the  sailor,  who  with  his  three-cornered  hat  in  his 
hand,  inarched  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  with  the  same 
noble  confidence,  as  if  he  had  been  entering  the  mess-room  of 
the  hospital.  The  meeting  between  Prince  William  and  the 
old  commodore  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
between  two  individuals,  who,  although  at  the  very  extremes 
of  rank  in  human  life,  had  yet  fought  under  the  same  flag,  and 
between  whom  a  personal  attachment  had  been  formed,  solely 
on  account  of  character  and  merit,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
similarity  of  station.  "  Well !  my  Royal  William,,"  said  the 
old  iron-visaged  tar,  "  I  am  comfortably  brought  up  at  last, 
and  thanks  to  you  for  it — you  promised  me,  when  you  visited 
me  in  my  berth  after  the  action  with  the  lubberly  dons,  that 
you  would  find  a  berth  for  me  for  life,  and  I  am  now  here  safely 
moored.  Thanks  to  you,  my  Royal  William."  His  Royal 
Highness  inquired  of  the  old  commodore,  how  many  there 
were  in  the  hospital,  who  were  in  the  action  with  Langara, 
and  he  was  informed  that  there  were  thirteen,  on  which  he 
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handed  thirteen  guineas  to  Sir.  Hugh  Palliser,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  old  ship-mates ;  and  putting  two  guineas  into  the 
band  of  the  old  commodore,  he  told  him  never  to  want  for  a 
glass  of  grog,  nor  a  quid  of  tobacco,  as  long  as  he  had  a  guinea 
to  give  him.  "I'll  drink  your  health  this  very  night,  my 
Royal  William,"  said  the  veteran,  and  true  enough,  he  kept 
his  word,  for  he  was  before  night  led  back  into  the  hospi- 
tal, having  a  great  deal  more  on  board,  than  he  could  con- 
veniently carry,  and  having  lost  his  reckoning,  he  ran  foul  of 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  establishment,  who  paying  no 
attention  to  the  affirmation  of  the  old  commodore,  that  it  was 
all  owing  to  the  Royal  William,  ordered  him  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Yellow  Admiral,  in  whose  uniform  the  old 
commodore  appeared  on  the  following  day,  singing  his  songs 
to  the  praise  of  the  Royal  William. 

His  Royal  Highness  having  gratified  himself  with  the  sight 
of  his  old  favourite  shipmate,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  painted 
hall,  the  chapel,  and  other  principal  departments  of  the 
noble  establishment.  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his 
regret,  that  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
would  prevent  him  witnessing  the  pensioners  at  their  dinner, 
a  sight  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  see,  and  which  can 
never  fail  to  excite  in  his  breast,  a  higher  feeling  of  patriotic 
pride,  than  the  golden  decorations  of  a  palace,  or  all  the 
glittering  adjuncts  of  royalty.  On  his  Royal  Highness  being 
conducted  to  the  apartments  of  the  pensioners,  and  particularly 
to  what  are  called  the  show-wards,  he  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  system  of  the  latter,  as  throwing  a  source  of 
emolument  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  pensioners  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  casual  visitor  is  always  conducted 
to  these  show-wards,  which  are  the  epitome  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  some  of  the  berths  of  which  are  fitted  up  in  the 
most  curious  manner,  reflecting  no  small  degree  of  credit 
on  the  occupiers  of  them,  but  these  wards  are  not  the 
places  by  which  an  individual,  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  general  management  of  the  interior  of  the 
institution,  can  succeed  in  his  object.  They  are  appropriated 
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for  public  exhibition,  and  as  such  are  kept  in  a  style  of  clean- 
liness, which  must  convey  to  the  spectator  a  most  flattering 
idea  of  the  almost  luxurious  comforts  which  the  pensioners 
enjoy,  but  on  the  inspection  of  the  common  wards,  although 
cleanliness  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  very  particular  degree, 
yet,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  impress  the  spectator  with 
that  high  degree  of  approbation,  which  he  is  apt  to  express  on 
his  visit  to  the  show  wards.  The  occupiers  of  the  latter  do 
not  show  the  visitor  their  neatly  furnished  apartments,  nor  the 
model  of  the  Victory,  nor  all  the  other  curiosities  of  the  wards, 
(the  occupiers  themselves  being  the  greatest  of  all  the  curiosities) 
without  expecting  some  remuneration,  and  it  is  to  this  exclusive 
source  of  emolument,  that  Prince  William  objected.  The 
pensioners  themselves,  are  by  no  means  the  most  mild  and 
conciliating  of  human  beings,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  set 
of  crabbed,  grumbling,  discontented  creatures,  and  any  exclu- 
sive privileges  granted  to  a  few,  and  particularly,  if  such  privi- 
leges be  attended  with  any  pecuniary  emolument,  are  certain 
of  being  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discontent,  and  secret 
murmuring.  A  cold  collation  was  provided  for  his  Royal 
Highness  at  the  house  of  the  Governor,  and  after  having  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  with  the  excellent  order  and  disci- 
pline which  were  conspicuous  through  every  department  of  the 
establishment,  he  took  his  leave,  and  repaired  on  board  the 
royal  yacht,  the  Princess  Augusta,  commanded  by  Captain 
George  Vandeput,  then  lying  off  Greenwich. 

The  family  of  Captain  Vandeput  were  originally  Dutch, 
his  predecessors  having  come  to  this  country  in  the  suite  of 
King  William.  When  George  II.  visited  his  Hanoverian  do- 
minions, Captain  Vandeput' s  father  was  then  first  lieutenant  of 
the  ship  that  conveyed  his  majesty  to  Helvoetsluys,  and  he  was 
the  only  officer  on  board,  who  could  speak  the  German  language. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  Lieutenant  Vandeput,  that  his  Majesty- 
addressed  himself  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  ship ;  and  on 
landing  at  Helvoetsluys,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  king's  com- 
mand to  the  Admiralty  for  pormootin  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
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Amazon  frigate,  having  his  son  George  serving  under  him  as 
senior  midshipman,  and  although  he  never  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  any  extraordinary  act  of  gallantry,  yet  the  tide 
of  favouritism  ran  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Princess  Augusta  royal  yacht;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  command  of  the  royal  yachts  is  one  of  the 
snuggest  sinecures  in  the  British  navy.  The  passage  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  rojal  family  to  and  from  the  continent, 
calls  these  yachts  into  service  for  a  few  days  ;  and  one  of  them 
has  lately  been  employed  in  conveying  an  odious  individual  to 
his  kingdom  in  Hanover;  and,  God  forbid,  that  it  should  ever 
be  employed  in  bringing  him  back  again. 

It  was  the  rumour  of  the  day,  that  Captain  Vandeput  was  in- 
debted to  Princ6  William  for  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
admiral,  which  took  place  shortly  after  he  had  conveyed  his 
Royal  Highness  to  Germany.  He  died  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  March,  1800. 

The  royal  yacht  sailed  immediately  that  Prince  William  came 
on  board,  and  reached  Gravesend  the  same  night,  when  she 
came  to  an  anchor.  The  tide  did  not  serve  until  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  Prince  William  rose  early  and  was  on 
deck  by  six  o'clock,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  spend  the  inter- 
vening time  in  inspecting  Tilbury  Fort.  General  Buda  assured 
him,  that  the  sight  of  so  insignificant  a  place,  would  not  repay 
him  for  the  pains  which  it  would  cost  him.  "  It  is  a  place," 
said  Prince  William,  fc«  that  is  associated  with  the  history  of  my 
country,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  see  it,"  and  without  any  further 
parleying,  the  boat  was  lowered,  and  his  Royal  Highness  was 
rowed  ashore.  A  few  cannon,  that  may  at  some  former  time 
have  been  fired,  but  which  never  could  be  fired  again,  were  to 
his  Royal  Highness  substantial  evidences,  that  he  was  approach- 
ing a  fort,  and  he  saw  the  sentinel  in  a  melancholy  mood,  pacing 
up  and  down  before  his  sentry  box,  apparently  quite  in  cha- 
racter, with  the  scene  around  him.  The  sentinel  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  individual,  who  was  approach- 
ing, and,  therefore,  began  to  assume  those  pompous  air** 
which  men  in  his  station  are  apt  to  put  on,  when  they 
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fancy,  that  they  are  invested  "  with  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity." "  Is  the  governor  here,"  asked  Prince  William,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  sentinel. — "  He  is  not  down"  replied 
the  sentinel,  eyeing  the  inquisitive  young  man  with  the 
stare  of  suspicion — "  and  what  can  you  want  with  the  governor  ? 
— "  is  the  person  who  has  the  command  of  the  fort  to  be  seen,'' 
asked  Prince  William  ? — "  He  is  not  up  yet,"  answered  the 
sentinel. — "One  is  not  down,  and  the  other  is  not  up"  said 
Prince  William,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  ring  the  bell  of 
the  great  gate,  "  I  say  young  man,  that  won't  do  here — you 
had  better  be  off." — "  Where  is  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,"  asked 
Prince  William  ?  and  he  was  directed  to  a  small  room,  at  the 
door  of  which  the  sergeant  soon  presented  himself,  who  put  on 
a  frown  of  displeasure,  on  seeing  a  young  man,  accompanied  by 
two  well-dressed  gentlemen,  intruding  upon  his  privacy  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  "  J  am  told,  the  commander  of  the 
fort  is  not  up  yet,"  said  Prince  William. — "  Bed  is  as  good 
a  place  as  he  can  be  in,"  said  the  sergeant,  "and  so  it  is  for 
every  one,  who  has  nothing  to  do." — Will  you  deliver  a  message 
to  him  from  me,"  asked  Prince  William. — "  That  will  depend 
on  what  it  is  about,"  said  the  sergeant. — "Then,"  said  his 
Royal  Highness,  "  present  to  him  the  compliments  of  Prince 
William  Henry,  a  son  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  tell  him, 
that  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Germany ;  and  that  he  hopes  on 
his  return,  he  shall  not  only  find  him  up,  but  also  in  a  place 
in  which  he  has  something  to  do.  The  sergeant  was  not  a. little 
abashed,  on  seeing  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal  before  him,  and 
of  course,  in  full  consistency  with  the  character  of  man  of  his 
grade,  he  dropped -instantaneously  from  the  altitude  of  his  of- 
ficial dignity,  to  the  lowest  servility  of  the  mercenary.  Find- 
ing the  report  of  General  Bude  to  be  founded  on  truth,  his 
Royal  Highness  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  the  anchor  being 
immediately  weighed,  the  ship  proceeded  to  sea. 

The   passage  across  the  North   Sea,  was  boisterous    and 
unpleasant;  but  the  Princess  Augusta  was  a  good  sea-boat 
and  his  Royal  Highness  being  himself,  "  every  inch  a  sailor," 
8.  z 
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bore  the  buffeting  of  the  waves  with  that  marked  coolness  and 
indifference,  which  under  similar  circumstances,  are  the 
sailor's  invariable  characteristics. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Princess  Augusta  arrived  at 
Stade,  at  which  ..place,  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  William  being 
known,  he  was  immediately  waited  upon  by  the  city  autho- 
rities, the  aulic  counsellor  of  the  place  addressing  him  in  a 
neat  speech,  which  he  returned  a  suitable  answer. 

In  the  evening,  his  Royal  Highness  was  invited  to  a  masonic 
festival,  which  was  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in 
honour  of  him,  as  he  was  the  first  of  the  royal  family  of  England, 
who  had  ever  visited  their  city  in  the  character  of  a  free-mason. 
At  his  particular  request,  the  following  verses  of  Schiller's 
celebrated  ode  to  joy  were  sung,  the  choruses  being 
performed  by  some  of  the  first  singers  of  the  city. 


Preude  neisst  die  starke  Feder 
In  der  ewigen  Natur, 
Freude— Freude  treibt  die  Rader 
In  der  gressen  Weltenuhr- 
Blumen  lockt  sie  aus  dem  keimen 
Sonnen  aus  dem  Firmament, 
Spharen  rollt  sie  in  den  Raiimen 
Die  des  Sehers  rohr  nicht  kennt. 

CHORUS. 

Froh  wie  Gottes  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  prachtigen  plan 
Laufet  Briider  euro  Bahn. 

Frendig  wie  ein  Held  zum  siegen. 

Aus  der  Wahrheit  Feuer  Spiegel 
Lachelt  sie  den  Forscher  an 
Zu  den  Tugend  stillen  Hugel 
Leitet  sie  des  dulder's  Balm 
Auf  des  glaubens  Sonnenberge 
Sielit  man  ihre  Fahnen  wehn 
Durch  den  Riss  gesprengte  Sarge 
Sie  im  Cbor  der  Engel  stehn. 
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CHORUS. 

Duldet  muting  Millionea, 
Duldet  fur  die  bessre  Welt, 
Drobem  uberm  Sternen  Zelt 
Wird  ein  grosser  Gott  belobnen 

Gottern  kann  man  nicht  vergelten 
Schon  ist's  ihnen  gleich  zu  zeyn 
Gram  und  Armutli  soil  sich  melden 
Mit  den  frohen,  sich  erfreun. 
Groll  und  rache  sei  vergessen 
Unserm  Todfeind  sei  verziehn 
Keine  Thrane  soil  ihn  pressen 
Keine  Reue  nage  ihn. 

CHORUS. 

Unsre  Schuldbuch  sei  vernichtet 
Ausgesohnt  die  ganze  Welt 
Briider — uberm  sternen  Zelt 
RichtetGott  wie  wir  gerichtet. 

Freude  sprudel  in  Pokalen 
In  dem  Traube  goldnem  Blut 
Trinken  Sfantmuth,  Kannibalen 
Und  die  Schwachen,  Heldenmuth. 
Briider  fliegt  von  eurem  Sitzen 
Wenn  der  voile  Becher  kraisst 
Lass  den  Schaum  zum  Himmel  spriitzen 
Dieses  Glas  dem  gut  en  Geist. 

CHORUS. 

Den  die  Sterne  Wirbel  loben 
Den  der  Seraph  Hymne  preist 
Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist 
Uerm  Sternen  Zelt  dort  oben . 

Festen  Muth  in  schweren  Leiden 
Hiilfe  wo  die  unschuld  weint 
Ewigkeit  geschwornen  eiden 
Wahrheit  gegen  freund  uud  feind 
Manner  Stolz  vor  konigs  thronen 
Briider,  gait  es  Glut  und  Blut 
Dem,  Verdienste  seine  kronen 
Untergang  der  Liigen  Brut 

CHORUS. 

Schliesst  den  heiligen  zirkel  dichter 
Schwort  bie  diesem  goldnem  wein 
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Dein  Gelubde  treu  in  seyn 
Schwort  es  bei  dem  Welten  richter 

Rettung  von  tyrannen  ketten 
Grosmuth  auch  dem  B5sewicht 
Hoffnung  «iuf  deu  Sterbebetten 
Gnade  auf  dem  hocbgericht. 
Auch  die  Todten  sollen  leben 
Briider,  trinket  und  stimniet  ein 
Allen  Siindernsoll  vergeben 
Und  die  Holle  nicht  mehr  seyn. 

OHORUS. 

Eine  heitre  abschiede  stunde 
Siissen  schlaf  im  Leichen  tuche 
Briider.  einen  sanften  spruch 
Aus  den  tod  ten  Richters  Mund. 


Prince  William  had  frequently  heard  his  father  speak  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms  of  this  most  glorious  composition,  which 
stamped  the  author  as  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  age,  although 
it  subjected  him  to  some  very  severe  attacks  on  account  of  the 
pretended  blasphemy,  which  some  of  the  German  Agnews 
fancied  they  discovered  in  it.  The  line  which  is  marked  in 
italics  gave  the  greatest  offence,  and  by  way  of  retaliation^ 
Schiller  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Ode  of  Die  Gotter  Grichen- 
lands  (the  Gods  of  Greece)  which  set  all  Germany  in  a 
ferment. 

To  attempt  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  Schiller  into  an  English 
translation,  would,  indeed,  be  a  hopeless  and  a  presumptuous 
task.  If,  however,  we  can  in  any  manner  approach  the  match- 
less beauties  of  the  original,  we  are  certain  that  we  are  there 
by  conferring  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  English  reader. 


Joy  unceasing  source  of  motion, 

Animates  the  varied  scene  ; 
Potent  spring  of  wide  creation, 

Joy  impels  the  vast  machine. 
Buds  to  flowers  her  influence  ripens. 

Sans  she  draws  from  realms  above  : 
Rolls  the  sphere  through  boundless  ether, 

Far  beyond  the  tube's  survey. 
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CHORUS. 

Joyous  as  the  rolling  year, 
Wanders  through  the  ethereal  space  j 
Let  us  speed  our  mortal  race, 
Gaily  speed  our  short  career. 

Smiling  sweet  in  troth's  bright  mirror, 

Joy  the  searcher's  toil  requites, 
Joy,  the  prize  of  mild  endurance 

Leads  to  virtue's  sleepy  heights, 
See  on  Faith's  refulgent  mountain, 

High  aloft  her  banners  wave  ; 
Joy  pervades  the  choir  of  angels, 

Joy  shall  cheer  the  darksome  grave. 

CHORUS. 

Leacn  the  ills  of  life  to  bear 
Check  the  tear,  and  still  the  sigh, 
Heaven  rewards  the  victory, 
High  above  yon  spangkd  sphere. 

Naught  requites  indulgent  Heaven, 

Let  us  emulate  its  care  ; 
Sons  of  Poverty  and  Sorrow, 

Haste  and  find  a  welcome  here. 
Fell  Revenge  and  bitter  rancour, 

Shun  the  social  gay  retreat ; 
Here  be  every  foe  forgiven, 

Pardon  every  wrong  await. 

CHORUS. 

Jars  and  broils  no  more  be  heard, 
Peace  her  olive  wand  displays  ; 
He,  whose  eye  the  globe  surveys, 
Soon  shall  judge  as  we  award. 

Sparkling  high  in  flowing  glasses, 

Flights  sublime  shall  joy  inspire  ; 
Cannibals  inhale  soft  mercy, 

Wild  despair  — heroic  fire. 
Now  the  mantling  goblet  circles, 

Gaily  quaff  the  generous  wine, 
Wine,  the  gift  of  bounteous  Heaven, 

Praise  the  Power,  who  gave  the  vine. 
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CHORUS. 

He,  whose  praise,  the  tuneful  spheres, 
Chaunt  in  ceaseless  harmony  ; 
He  who  dwells  above  the  sky, 
Gave  the  vine  to  soothe  our  cares. 

Calmly  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune, 

Soothe  the  heart  oppressed  with  woe, 
Sacred  keep  the  plighted  promise, 

True  alike  to  friend  and  foe. 
Manly  pride  display  to  Princes, 

Give  to  modest  worth  its  due  ; 
Cherish  truth,  and  all  its  votaries, 

Deprecate  the  perjured  crew. 

CHORUS. 

Closer  knit  our  holy  bonds, 
Low  at  truth's  bright  altar  bow, 
Swear  to  keep  the  plighted  vow, 
Swear  by  Him,  who  all  commands. 

Wide  may  sacred  freedom  triumph, 

E'en  may  pity,  vice  await ; 
Hope  attend  life's  latest  glimmer, 

Mercy  ward  the  felons  fate. 
Lo  !  the  shrouded  dead  shall  quicken, 

Mortals  list,  and  Heaven  adore  ; 
Ev'ry  crime  shall  be:forgiven, 

Death  and  Hell  shall  be  no  more. 

CHORUS. 

Peace  at  Life's  departing  scene, 
Soft  repose  beneath  the  tomb, 
Looks  benign  and  gracious  doom, 
From  the  awful  judge  of  men. 

The  arrival  of  an  English  Prince  in  a  German  town,  was 
an  event  of  so  rare  an  occurrence,  that  had  an  earthquake 
happened,  the  good  people  of  Stade  could  not  have  been  put 
into  a  greater  commotion,  and,  especially  when  that  Prince 
brought  with  him  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skilful  sailor, 
which  in  a  maritime  town,  is  the  best  recommendation  which 
a  man  can  bring  with  him.  The  Germans  were  always  par- 
ticularly attached  to  illuminations,  and  it  was  suggested  by 
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some  of  the  sapient  heads  of  the  town  council,  met  in  solemn 
deliberation,  as  to  the  most  respectful  method  which  could  be 
adopted  of  testifying  their  extreme,  delight  in  beholding  a  son 
of  the  King  of  England  within  the  walls  of  their  city ;  and  it 
was  suggested,  that  no  method  could  be  attended  with  a  more 
striking  effect,  than  by  recommending  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  set  the  whole  town  in  a  blaze  with  lamps  and  tallow  candles. 

There  was,  however,  amongst  them,  one  antiquated,  grey- 
headed Senator,  who,  when  the  plan  of  the  illumination  was 
proposed,  shook  his  head,  and  exhibited  that  smile  on  his 
countenance,  which  sagacity  is  apt  to  assume,  when  ignorance 
or  folly  has  projected  a  scheme,  which  under  existing  circum- 
stances cannot  be  carried  into  execution.  "  Pray,"  asked  the 
old  Senator,  "  at  what  time  do  you  intend  the  illuminations 
to  commence  ?"  "  Why  at  night  to  be  sure,"  answered  one 
of  the  illuminists,  "  and,"  he  continued  "  pray  tell  me,  Herr 
Schuster,  when  would  you  have  it  commence  ?"  "  Why  at 
night  also,"  said  the  old  Senator  "  Then,  we  are  both  agreed," 
said  the  illuminist.  "  Exactly  so  "  said  the  old  Senator,  drily, 
"but  at  this  time  of  the  year,  pray  tell  me  when  your 
night  begins  ?"  "  Why,  when  it  is  dark,"  responded  the  illu- 
minist. "  Exactly  so,"  said  the  old  Senator — "  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  go  to  bed  by 
daylight,  when  then  are  they  to  commence  their  illuminations  ?" 
This  question  rather  confounded  the  illuminists,  and  on  inves- 
tigating the  matter  a  little  more  minutely,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  old  Senator  was  the  wisest  amongst  them,  for  as  an 
illumination  by  daylight  would  be  a  direct  absurdity,  some 
other  method  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the  royal  youth 
must  necessarily  be  adopted.  * 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations,  information  was  received, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  leave  the 
city  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  as  it  was  his  anx- 
ious wish  to  hasten  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  his  royal  brother,  the  bishop  of  Osnaburg. 

Prince  William  was  now  in  the  land  of  his  progenitors,  of 
home  istory  his  so  rich  in  its  descriptions,  and  with  whom  the 
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present  race  of  men  form  so  strong,  and  in  many  instances  a  de- 
grading contrast  The  march  of  improvement  has  not  been  very 
rapid  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Hanoverian  territory ;  but  it  has  now  in  many 
places,  rather  the  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated  garden,  than 
the  rough,  cold,  inhospitable  country,  which  it  formerly  pre- 
sented. The  traveller,  however,  who  expects  to  find  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory,  any  grandeur  or  simplicity  of  scenery, 
will  find  himself  most  egregiously  disappointed,  for  it  is  in 
general,  a  flat,  tame,  monotonous  plain,  with  scarcely  the 
slightest  undulation  to  relieve  the  eye,  and  appearing  in  some 
parts  to  be  almost  an  interminable  forest,  through  which  the 
main  road  passes  in  one  undeviating  line,  which  stretches  out  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  closing  in  a  point.  An  Hanoverian  has 
no  idea  of  a  mountain,  and,  therefore,  according  to  Johnson,  in 
his  Criticism  on  Glover's  Leonidas,  no  Hanoverian  can  write 
an  epic  poem,  and  in  confirmation  of  Johnson,  an  epic  poem 
was  never  known  to  have  been  composed  by  a  native  of  Hanover. 

Prince  William,  though  not  deeply  read  in  the  history  of 
Germany,  was  still  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
Germans,  as  they  have  been  depicted  b}  the  ancient  historians, 
nor  of  the  country  itself,  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Hermann. 

From  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  coasts  of  Pomerania, 
it  was  one  continued  forest;  bears  and  wolves  were  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  animals  which 
are  now  extirpated,  had  the  dominion  of  the  tremendous  forests, 
over  which,  impenetrable  as  they  were  to  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
a  cold,  damp,  fog  constantly  floated.  In  the  German  plains, 
however,  now  and  then  a  thinly  sowed  cornfield  was  to  be  seen, 
with  here  and  there  two  or  three  meadows,  on  which  some  mis- 
erable cattle  were  feeding,  and  in  some  retired  nook  stood,  a 
wretched  hovel,  the  residence  of  the  self-chosen  proprietor  of  the 
surrounding  territory.  Here,  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  va- 
nity and  ambition  of  the  world,  a  stranger  to  the  vices  and  passions 
of  the  effeminate  Romans,  happy  and  cheerful  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  freedom,  a  strong,  courageous,  heroic  race ;  rude 
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and  uncivilized,  indeed,  in  manners  and  pursuits ;  but  simple 
and  true,  faithful,  and  honest,  and  robust  and  vigorous  in 
health.  The  Romans  called  these  people,  from  their  brave 
and  warlike  dispositions,  GERMANII,  and  with  justice  considered 
them  an  ancient,  pure,  uncontaminated,  original  people.  No 
other  race  was  to  be  compared  with  them,  and  amongat  the 
thousands  of  the  pure  German  race,  there  was  only  one,  uni- 
versal, general  form.  In  stature,  they  were  tall  and  noble ; 
their  chest  broad  and  strong ;  their  hair  in  general  flaxen  and 
hanging  down  their  backs.  From  their  blue,  penetrating  eyes, 
shot  fire  and  power,  and  bravery  and  heroism  ;  and  the  Romans 
themselves  acknowledged,  that  they  could  not  withstand  them. 
The  method  in  which  the  original  Germans  were  brought  up 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  their  mind 
and  body.  The  German  child  was  brought  up  under  every 
species  of  hardship,  and  inured  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  his 
rude  and  unsettled  clime.  He  wore  but  few  clothes,  and  was 
accustomed  in  his  earliest  years  to  heat  and  frost,  hunger  and 
thirst,  dangers,  and  privations.  His  favourite  pursuits  were  war 
and  the  chase.  The  youth  were  accustomed  early  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  it  was  to  them  a  memorable  day  in  their  life,  when 
for  the  first  time  they  were  allowed  to  accompany  their  father  into 
the  woods  after  the  savage  animals,  or  to  follow  him  to  the  wars 
The  early  Germans  were,  however,  little  inclined  to  agriculture, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  kind  of  personal  labour ;  the  tillage  of  the 
field,  and  the  domestic  business  were  entirely  carried  on  by 
the  women  and  children.  When,  therefore,  neither  war  nor  the 
chase  occupied  his  attention,  he  passed  his  time  in  unsociable 
inactivity,  or  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  gave  himself  up  to 
gambling  and  drinking ;  and  he  often  yielded  himself  up  to  the 
former  with  such  an  invincible  passion,  that  when  he  had  lost 
every  thing,  he  would  stake  his  own  person  on  the  cast  of  a 
die,  and  lose  his  most  valuable  privilege,  his  freedom. 

If  these  passions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  dark  side  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  olden  Germans,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
brighter  part  of  the  picture,  no  European  people  to  be  found, 
8.  2  A 
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in  whom  discipline  and  order,  fidelity  and  integrity  were  in 
higher  estimation.  Their  word  was  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  oath  of  their  successors.  No  one  then  made  a  jest  of 
vice,  and  it  was  then  no  mark  of  high  birth  to  corrupt  them- 
selves, or  to  corrupt  others.  Morality  with  them  could  effect 
more  than  the  laws  could  accomplish,  where  in  the  jargon  of  the 
world,  men  became  more  civilized.  The  German  was  a  king 
in  his  house ;  but  he  did  not  abuse  the  power  that  was  invested 
jn  him.  The  husband  was  faithful  to  his  wife,  followed  her 
counsel,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  esteem  and  approbation, 
and  maintained  her  fidelity  towards  him.  They  honoured  the 
rights  of  hospitality  and  dignity  of  age.  Above  every  thing, 
however,  he  esteemed  his  country  and  his  freedom  :  he  attached 
himself  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  common  cause,  and  for  it 
he  would  sacrifice  his  whole  life.  ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  ALL  FOR 
ONE,  was  the  motto,  when  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  independence  were  the  points  at  issue ;  and 
he  who  fell  in  the  contest  for  them,  his  name  was  centuries 
afterwards  to  be  heard  solemnized  in  the  songs  of  the  inspired 
bards. 

Such  was  the  character  which  history  had  imparted  to 
Prince  William  of  the  primitive  races  of  his  forefathers — how 
different  however  was  the  character  which  now  presented 
itself  to  his  observation.  Effeminate  and  demoralized,  the 
present  German  has  lost  all  his  nationality  and  has  become  a 
compound  of  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  other  nations.  If 
Prince  William  had  sought  all  over  Europe  for  a  theatre  in 
which  he  could  see  enacted  the  causes  of  the  fall  and  decline 
of  nations,  he  could  not  possibly  have  fixed  upon  one  more 
suitable  for  his  purpose,  than  the  state  of  Germany  at  the 
time  when  he  visited  it.  The  golden  era  of  the  nationality  of 
Germany  had  passed  away,  and  in  vain  would  his  Royal 
Highness  look  about  him  for  that  general  character  which 
once  stamped  the  Germans  as  the  central  and  meditative  people 
of  Europe.  A  series  of  unfortunate  circumstances  combined 
to  effect  this  destruction  of  the  original  German  character,  and 
to  leave  it  a  kind  of  motley  harlequin  exhibition,  a  subject  of 
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shreds  and  patches,  but  of  no  actual  individuality  with  the 
early  Germans,  the  idea  and  the  expression  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  German  then  signified  national.  But  it  is 
wholly  different  with  the  modern  Germans.  Their  nationality 
or  their  German  genius  is  destroyed,  and  by  their  own  fault. 
Herder  very  pointedly  calls  the  Germans  a  nation  that  is  not 
a  nation^  but  there  was  a  time,  when  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  old  man  recalls  to  his  memory  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
youth,  but  the  present  Germans,  such  as  Prince  William  saw 
them,  can  scarcely  recollect  when  they  were  a  people,  and 
when  they  were  more  intimately  nationalized,  than  they  are  at 
present.  As  a  people,  they  have  never  recovered  the  injury 
which  was  caused  them  by  the  ignominious  and  unfortunate 
Treaty  of  Westphalia.  It  was  unfortunate,  because  the  union 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  entirely 
separated  them  from  the  Germanic  Body.  The  Rhine  ceased 
to  be  the  guardian  river  of  Germany,  for  its  source  and  its 
outlet  were  situated  in  countries,  fortified  by  nature,  but  inha- 
bited by  people,  who  were  a  kind  of  bastard  German.  It  was 
ignominious,  because  the  conditions  of  it  were  dictated  by 
foreigners  to  the  Germans.  It  was  dishonourable,  because  their 
own  allies  pillaged  their  country,  whilst  the  Germans  were 
obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  few  fragments,  which  the 
insulting  mercy  of  their  enemies  left  them  for  their  prey. 

The  exterior  connexions  of  states,  do  not  constitute  the 
nation.  Men  cannot  be  packed  together  like  herrings  in  a 
tub,  nor  can  they  be  confined  in  herds,  like  deer  in  a  park,  or 
like  the  warriors  of  Xerxes,  which  were  counted  by  bands  of 
ten  thousand.  The  act  of  living  together  does  not  constitute 
a  real  society.  The  act  of  living  in  a  perfect  intimacy,  the 
habitude  of  calm  and  amicable  connexions,  the  lively  and 
ardent  reciprocity  of  love,  that  it  is,  which  constitutes  the 
nation,  and  maintains  it  in  its  nationality.  Then  the  fire  of 
youth  associates  itself  with  the  viril  force  of  mature  age,  and  with 
the  rich  experience  of  senectitude.  Such  a  people  are  perfect, 
penetrated  with  the  sentiment  of  the  power  of  its  own  nation- 
ality, and  which  worthy  of  humanity,  enjoys  in  itself  a  force  of 
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creation  and  thus  collects  in  an  eternal  circle,   that   which 
creates,  and  that  which  is  created. 

A  visit  to  the  country  of  Hanover  must  necessarily  have 
excited  in  the  breast  of  Prince  William  some  singular  reflec- 
tions on  the  political  state  of  Germany  and  the  relative 
situations  of  the  country,  to  the  kingdom  of  which  his  father 
was  the  monarch.  A  very  small  exercise  of  his  reflective 
powers  would  have  told  him,  that  Hanover  has  always  been  a 
curse  to  this  country  rather  than  a  blessing,  involving  it  in  a 
series  of  continental  wars,  in  which  England  herself  had  no 
general  interest,  but  not  unfrequently  did  she  make  Hanover 
the  apple  of  discord,  which  she  threw  amongst  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  rendering  thereby  her  own  immediate  quar- 
rels the  cause  of  a  general  war.  In  the  crusade  of  the  continental 
powers  against  France,  the  King  of  England,  in  his  capacity 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  contingency 
to  the  grand  confederated  army  of  Germany,  and  as  King  of 
England,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  grandfather  for  his 
electoral  dominion,  he  could  not  but  interfere  in  the  contest, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  fell  under 
the  government  of  Napoleon. 

At  the  period  of  Prince  William's  visit,  the  government  of 
Hanover  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  but  neither  Gene- 
ral Bude,  nor  Captain  Merrick  possessed  that  tact  of  mind, 
which  could  impart  instruction  to  the  mind  of  their  royal 
charge,  on  the  principles  of  government,  or  on  the  defects  which 
particularly  distinguished  the  government  of  his  father's  elec- 
toral dominions.  The  points  on  which  Prince  William  was  to 
be  principally  educated  had  all  a  tendency  to  mere  military 
matters,  and  to  none  of  those  important  subjects,  in  which  a 
Prince  of  this  realm,  with  the  prospect  of  a  succession  to  the 
Crown,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  versed.  The  introduction  to 
the  German  Courts  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  making  him 
acquainted  with  their  forms  of  government,  their  internal 
or  external  policy,  their  laws  and  institutions ;  but,  it  was  to 
study  the  discipline  of  their  armies,  to  attend  to  the  periodical 
reviews  of  the  troops,  those  playthings  of  kings,  and  to  attain 
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a  correct  knowledge  of  the  power  which  they  possess  in  sup- 
pressing the  opinions  of  an  oppressed  people.  General  Bude 
could  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  difference  between  a  counter- 
scarp and  a  bastion  ;  and  Captain  Merrick  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  had  no  opportunity  presented  to  him  of  enlarging  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  in  naval  tactics ;  but,  in  those  branches  of 
knowlege,  without  which  no  education  is  complete,  they  were 
both  lamentably  deficient,  and  it  may  be  added  as  a  positive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  allegation,  that  Prince  William  after 
his  departure  from  Hanover,  was  as  ignorant  of  its  municipal 
institutions,  as  when  he  set  his  foot  in  the  town. 

On  Prince  William  leaving  Stade,  he  directed  his  course 
to  Hanover,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  his  brother  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  who  at  that  time  had  been  absent  about 
three  years  from  England,  rubbing  off  the  sterling  gold  of  the 
English  character,  to  invest  himself  with  the  base  and  spurious 
metal  of  German  nobility.  The  individuals,  who  travel  merely 
for  amusement,  or  who  make  an  amusement  of  travelling, 
generally  return  to  their  native  country  as  great  blockheads  as 
when  they  left  it ;  and  if  the  following  programme  of  a  day 
spent  by  the  royal  brothers  at  Hanover  be  strictly  analysed, 
the  result  at  the  end  of  it  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  very 
productive  of  advantage  to  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the 
youthful  Princes. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  valet  attended  in  their 
bed-room  to  assist  them  in  dressing  for  their  morning  occupa- 
tions ;  the  toilet  being  completed,  the  royal  brothers  with 
their  usual  attendants  met  in  the  breakfast-room,  during  which 
repast,  the  conversation  generally  turned  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  amuse  themselves  for  the  day.  Etiquette 
required  of  them  that  they  should  pay  some  morning  visits,  for 
although  Prince  William  travelled  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Fielding,  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  under  that  of  Count 
Hoya,  yet,  being  known  to  be  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  subject  to  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of 
etiquette,  which  are  the  peculiar  perquisites  of  royalty.  The 
visits  having  been  paid,  at  which  were  exhibited!  the  stiffness 
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and  formality  of  the  German  aristocrat  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  royal  Princes  repaired  to  the  stables  to  inspect  the  stud  of 
cream-coloured  horses  for  which  Hanover  is  celebrated,  and 
from  which  the  royal  stud  in  England  is  supplied,  and  they 
are  not  the  only  pampered,  useless  creatures  which  have  been 
imported  from  that  country  into  England,  and  which  like  them, 
are  only  used  on  slate  occasions.  The  cream-coloured  horses 
in  England  are  rather  harder  worked  than  those  in  Hanover, 
for  the  former  do  leave  their  stalls  on  the  occasion  of  an  open- 
ing or  prorogation  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  time  when  the 
royal  Princes  were  at  Hanover,  the  celebrated  stud  was  only 
called  into  action  on  the  coronation  of  an  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, when  they  were  sent  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  them,  to  be  there 
made  use  of  in  dragging  the  representative  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  a  clumsy  vehicle  very  much  resembling  the  ugly 
gingerbread  coach  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  once  a  day 
to  the  Romerberg,  and  now,  they  will  most  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  dragging  about  an  individual,  whom  a  cruel  destiny  has 
given  to  their  country  as  a  monarch,  but,  whom,  thanks,  ever- 
lasting thanks  to  the  good  genius  of  this  country,  has  been 
taken  out  of  this,  never  again,  we  hope  to  pollute  its  shores 
with  his  odious  presence. 

After  spending  about  two  hours  in  the  inspection  of  the 
stables,  and  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  grooms  on  the 
merits  of  the  respective  horses,  their  mode  of  treatment,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  which  they  are  kept,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  their  heels  from  greasing  on  account  of  their  inactive 
state,  and  other  such  important  matters  requisite  for  princes 
to  know,  who  are  on  their  travels  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
edification,  the  royal  brothers  directed  their  steps  to  the  markt- 
platz,  where  the  troops  were  drawn  out  for  their  inspection. 
Here  General  Bude  was  completely  at  home,  and  Captain 
Merrick  abroad.  The  superiority  of  the  German  human  ma- 
chines to  those  of  England,  was  distinctly  pointed  out,  and 
proved  by  the  worthy  General,  and  the  severity  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  Hanoverian  troops  in 
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their  military  evolutions,  were  not  only  the  theme  of  his  admi- 
ration, but  they  were  held  forth  as  the  pattern  to  be  adopted 
in  the  English  army,  whenever  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  should 
possess  power  and  influence  enough  to  enforce  their  introduc- 
tion. 

The  review  being  completed,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
attention  of  the  Princes  to  the  important  duties  of  their  toilet, 
preparatory  to  their  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  of  some 
high  official,  at  which,  as  far  as  Prince  William  was  concerned, 
it  was  a  meeting,  dull,  formal,  and  uninstructive.  His  con- 
tracted knowledge  of  the  German  language,  and  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  Hanoverian  functionaries  of  the  English,  pre- 
vented any  social  intercourse  taking  place  between  them,  so 
that  his  conversation  was  necessarily  confined  to  his  own 
countrymen,  which,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  formality, 
which  invariably  characterizes  the  meetings  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  Germany,  and  the  absence  of  the  greatest  charm  of 
all  social  meetings,  namely,  female  society,  rendered  the  hours 
passed  at  the  tables  of  the  Hanoverian  nobility,  irksome  and 
unpleasant. 

Out  of  compliment  to  the  English  Princes,  the  English 
custom  of  drinking  after  dinner  was  introduced,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  bottles  and  the  glasses  were  allowed  to  be  placed  on 
the  table ;  but  in  regard  to  conviviality,  or  any  generous 
relaxation  of  the  heart  and  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  after 
hours  of  a  dinner  party  in  England,  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case.  The  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  always  a  hearty  drinker, 
and  although  Prince  William  was  rather  more  abstemious, 
yet  there  were  moments  of  conviviality  in  which  he  took  par- 
ticular pleasure,  and  when  influenced  by  his  love  of  fun  and 
humour,  he  generally  rendered  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
individual  at  the  table.  The  German  nobleman  at  the  head 
of  his  company  knews  nothing  of  the  circulation  of  the  bottle ; 
the  guests  help  themselves  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  as 
the  German  is  at  no  time  a  very  affable  or  conversable  creature, 
the  meeting  generally  passes  over  with  ennui  and  distaste. 

The  early  hour  at  which  the  theatre  opens  at  Hanover,  was 
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also  a  great  check  upon  the  conviviality  of  the  table,  and 
although  Prince  William  could  understand  very  little  of  the 
declamatory  part  of  the  performance,  yet  an  appearance  in  the 
theatre  being  a  proof  of  being  one  of  the  haut  ton,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  attendance  at  the  Opera  House  in  London  on  a 
Saturday  night,  is  an  outward  demonstration  of  belonging  to 
the  lite  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  royal  Princes  would  commit  so  great  an  offence 
against  the  fashionable  customs  of  Hanover,  as  to  absent  them- 
selves from  a  place,  where  the  haut  ton  of  the  city  congregated, 
and  which  was  attended  for  other  purposes  than  witnessing 
the  robbers  of  Schiller,  or  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  of  Kotzebue. 
In  this  respect,  perhaps,  no  great  difference  exists  between  the 
theatre  of  Hanover  and  the  Opera  House  of  London,  for  in 
both  are  enacted  scenes  of  immorality,  intrigue,  and  vice, 
which  place  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  upper  classes  in  a 
most  disreputable  light.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  on 
the  part  of  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre  of  Hanover,  that  they 
do  not  wish  all  the  world  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  boxes, 
for  to  each  is  attached  a  curtain,  which  is  either  drawn  close, 
or  kept  wholly  open  according  to  the  nature  of  the  scene  which 
is  enacting  within ;  in  the  Opera  House  at  London,  however, 
neither  disguise  nor  concealment  is  considered  in  the  least 
degree  requisite. 

The  performance  at  the  Hanoverian  theatre,  being  limited 
to  either  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,  without  any  of  the  tom- 
fooleries, which  disgrace  the  English,  stage  the  whole  of  it  is 
finished  by  seven  o'clock,  when  the  saloons  of  the  literati  and 
the  politicians  are  opened,  and  certain  places  of  amusements, 
offer  their  enticements  to  the  dissolute  youth  of  Hanover, 
amongst  which  are  the  gambling  houses.  It  was  to  the  latter 
that  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  Prince  William  generally 
resorted,  and  although  the  latter  was  by  no  means  so  much 
addicted  to  that  destructive  vice  as  the  former,  yet  he  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  most  vicious  example,  and  became 
initiated  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  the  professed 
gambler,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  when  the  character  of  the 
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individual  is  formed,  by  which  he  is  to  appear  in  the  world, 
and  on  which  depends  his  misery  or  his  happiness. 

The  foregoing,  may  be  considered  as  a  birds-eye  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Royal  Princes  passed  their  time, 
which  was  supposed  by  their  father,  to  be  employed  in  the 
general  improvement  of  their  mind,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  were  to  fit  them  for 
properly,  fulfilling  that  important  station  of  life  to  which  they 
were  born. 

General  Bude  and  Captain  Merrick  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  on  which  the  education  of  a  British  Prince 
ought  to  be  founded.  They  knew  little  of  the  history  of  that 
country  to  which  their  royal  pupil  belonged,  and  still  less  of 
those,  though  which  it  was  their  intention  to  lead  him.  They 
had  acquired  but  a  very  faint  knowledge  of  the  polity  of 
nations,  and  as  to  any  model  on  which  to  erect  the  character 
of  the  royal  youth  entrusted  to  their  charge,  it  was  a  subject 
to  which  they  paid  little  or  no  attention  It  was  the  advice  of 
Machiavel,  a  man,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  be  much  cele- 
brated and  little  understood,  like  Thomas  Paine  of  this  country, 
that  every  individual  who  is  destined  to  be  either  a  statesman 
or  a  commander,  should  form  to  himself  at  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  some  great  model  of  imitation  from  the  con- 
spicuous characters  of  preceding  ages.  By  the  ancients,  this 
practice  was  generally  observed,  and  it  might  be  of  equal  ser- 
vice to  the  moderns,  but  was  this  practice  ever  put  in  force 
with  the  education  of  the  royal  youths  of  Great  Britain  ?  On 
what  model  was  it  attempted  to  form  their  characters,  or  what 
part  of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  was  laid  before  them  as  the 
object  of  their  immediate  study  ?  Caesar,  and  Hannibal,  and 
Alexander,  with  their  victories,  and  their  conquests  might  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  but  great  as 
those  men  appear  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  yet  the 
models  which  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  the  royal  youths 
should  have  been  taken  from  modern  history,  from  those  men, 
who  have  not  lived  in  the  midst  of  institutions  which  are  now 
8.  2B 
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become  obsolete  and  antiquated,  but  who  bave  been  placed  in 
tbe  same  situations  with  themselves,  who  have  had  the  same 
dangers  to  encounter,  the  same  system  to  pursue,  the  same 
objects  of  ambition  for  their  motive,  the  same  honour  and 
offices  for  their  reward.  Or  will  it  be  said,  that  in  modern 
history  no  such  models  are  to  be  found ;  could  either  General 
Bude  or  Captain  Merrick,  have  told  their  royal  pupil  that  no 
modern  historian  had  left,  multas  nobis  imagines,  non  solum  ad 
intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  of  modern  tutors,  especially  those  to  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  royalty  and  nobility  is  intrusted,  to  refer  their  pupils 
to  ancient  history,  for  their  examples  of  whatever  is  great  or 
good  in  the  human  character,  as  if  all  their  praises  were  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  mighty  names  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Are 
there  none  in  later  times,  the  beams  of  whose  glory  might 
shine  directly  upon  a  youthful  royal  mind  with  a  more  intense 
and  vivifying  influence  ?  Are  there  none,  who  have  "  as 
greatly  lived,  as  bravely  died  ?"  None,  who  have  been  willing 
martyrs  to  liberty  or  to  religion  ?  None,  who  extended  the 
range  of  human  intellect  ?  None,  who  forgetful  of  themselves, 
have  devoted  their  families,  their  persons,  or  their  fortunes  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  human  race  ?  None,  who  from  the 
eminence  of  historical  renown,  may  appear  as  beacons  to  those 
who  were  about  to  commence  the  voyage  of  life,  and  as  being 
connected  with  royalty,  environed  with  the  most  imminent 
perils ;  were  there  none  who  might  teach  the  scions  of  royalty 
that  true,  that  genuine  heroism  which  consists  in  daring  to  do 
all  that  is  honourable,  and  in  abstaining  from  everything  that  is 
disgraceful  or  tainted  with  vice.  Were  no  examples  to  be  found 
which  could  teach  them  that  genuine  enthusiasm,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  warmer  perception  of  the  best  feelings  and 
holiest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  whose  whole  conduct  in 
short,  may  inspire  courage  in  action,  and  fortitude  in  suffering, 
virtue  throughout  the  course  of  existence,  and  fearlessness  at 
its  close  ?  Such  an  assertion  could  only  be  made  by  those, 
who  are  bigots  to  ancient,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  modern 
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history.  George  III.,  was  anything  but  a  well-educated  man ; 
George  IV.,  was  educated  more  in  the  shining,  than  the 
substantial  attainments  of  human  knowledge ;  the  taste  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  more  confined  to  low  and  vulgar  obscenity, 
•han  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  or  useful  learning,  and  it 
-annot  be  concealed  that  tne  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
vas  not  directed  by  his  tutors,  to  those  sources  of  knowledge, 
without  the  acquisition  of  which  no  character  can  be  either 
great  or  grand.  Immersed  in  old  and  antiquated  prejudices. 
George  III.,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  the  characters  and 
achievements  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  if  any  of  the 
Achievements  of  those  characters  bore  on  the  enfranchisement 
of  their  countrymen,  from  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  tyranny, 
they  were  denounced  as  improper  and  dangerous,  to  be  held 
forth  as  examples  for  his  royal  sons.  Such  names  as  Wallace 
or  Hampden,  Doria  or  Tell,  Paoli  or  Kosciusko,  were  too  much 
en  mauvaise  odeur  with  George  III.,  to  allow  the  mouths  of 
his  children  to  be  familiar  with  them.  Modern  history  was 
in  many  instances  too  much  tainted  with  the  spirit  of 
liberalism,  to  be  a  favourite  part  of  the  study,  in  which  a  Bude 
or  a  Merrick  was  to  engage  their  royal  pupil.  The  heaven- 
born  rights  of  royalty;  its  indefeasible,  its  imperscriptible 
privileges,  were  to  be  the  continual  theme  of  instruction,  and 
those  passages  from  modern  history  were  particularly  to  be  culled 
out,  which  went  to  show  that  there  existed  a  right  divine  in 
kings  to  govern,  and  a  moral,  irrevocable  obligation  in  subjects 
to  obey,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  never  entered  into  the 
capacity  of  the  royal  tutors,  that  Princes  who  are  born  to 
govern,  can  never  govern  well,  unless  they  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  Govern- 
ment by  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  determined, 
and  on  which  depend  their  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  scale 
of  human  civilization. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe,  from  which  the  royal 
tutors  might  not  have  selected  some  model  or  example,  which 
might  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  their  pupil.  Has  the  north  of 
Europe  never  seen  a  Gustavus  or  a  Peter?  The  south  a  Lorenzo  or 
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a  Leo?  Have  there  been  nd  warriors  in  Germany  from  Arminius 
to  Eugene  ?  In  France  from  Martial  to  Turenne  ?  Are  there  no 
statesmen  in  modern  history  ?  Has  Sweden  never  possessed 
an  Oxenstiern  ?  France  a  Richelieu  or  a  Colbert  ?  Spain  a 
Ximenes  or  an  Albaroni  ?  England  a  Burleigh  or  a  Chatham? 
Has  not  Alfred,  been  a  patriot  King  ?  Is  the  godlike  philan- 
thropy of  Howard  a  dream  ?  Have  not  Latimer  and  Ridley 
triumphed  amidst  the  flames  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
that  religion  which  connects  Heaven  with  earth,  and  man  with 
his  maker  ?  Have  we  not  perceived  the  spirit  of  enterprize  in 
Magellan  or  in  Cook,  to  omit  more  recent  and  even  present 
instances,  undertaking  or  performing  the  longest  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  science;  daring  the  elements;  confronting  unknown 
perils ;  traversing  the  ocean ;  and  circumnavigating  the  globe  ? 
Have  no  pious  missionaries  left  the  ties  of  country  and  kindred ; 
exposed  themselves,  alone  and  unprotected  to  neglect,  igno- 
miny, imprisonment,  and  torture  in  the  remotest  tracts  of  Asia, 
America  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  persevered  with 
patient  calmness,  amidst  the  insults  of  barbarism,  and  the  scorn 
of  idolatrous  stupidity  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  christ- 
ian  faith  and  the  happiness  of  unenlightened  man  ? 

The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  strange  characters  to 
uphold  for  the  imitation  of  a  British  Prince,  and  they  are 
most  probably  the  last  which  they  would  like  to  assume,  or 
which  their  tutors  would  attempt  to  put  upon  them;  but 
whether  we  look  into  ancient  or  modern  history,  a  multitude 
of  characters  present  themselves,  which  might  have  been  se- 
lected as  a  model  for  Prince  William,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  had  they  known  so  much  of  ancient  history,  as 
to  know,  that  there  once  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charondas, 
a  Thurian  legislator,  who  made  a  law,  prohibiting  a  social  inter- 
course with  bad  men,  a  caution  which  certainly  had  been  most 
frequently  omitted  by  the  legislators  of  the  father  of  their  royal 
pupil.  Charondas  was  satisfied  that  ingenuous  minds  were 
often  corrupted  by  a  familiarity  with  men  of  licentious  manners. 
Vice  is  contagious  as  well  as  malady  :  our  propensity  to  evil 
is  strong,  and  many  who  have  in  youth  a  warm  affection  for 
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virtue,  by  the  gradual  but  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple sink  into  total  depravity.  If  the  law  above  mentioned  had 
ever  been  introduced  into  the  English  code,  what  a  confusion 
would  have  arisen  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  particularly 
amongst  the  junior  branches  of  it. 

Free  intercourse  with  the  licentious  liver, 
Even  when  by  nature,  we  are  born  for  virtue, 
Perverts  the  manners  and  corrupts  the  soul. 

It  was  the  licentious  livers  with  whom  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales  associated,  that  destroyed  his  morals  and  cor- 
rupted his  soul,  and  at  the  time  when  the  royal  Princes  were 
at  Hanover,  there  were  some  characters  belonging  to  it,  what 
was  there  styled  the  court  party,   although  no  court  was  ever 
held,  from  whose  contaminating  society,  the  friends  of  both  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  of  Prince  William,  ought  to  have  re- 
moved  them  with   all   possible  expedition.     Amongst   those 
characters  was  Baron  Hardenberg,  than  whom  no  man  was 
more  fitted  for  the  vices  and  profligacies  of  a  court.    He  began 
his  career  of  vicious  infamy  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  from  which 
which  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  absent  himself,  on  account  of 
some  scandalous  fraud,  which  he  had  committed  at  the  gambling 
table,  and  having  sojourned  for  a  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  more  guarded  and  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  being  a 
skilful  tactitian  in  the  lower  department  of  diplomatic  intrigue, 
he  was  sent  to  Hanover  to  probe  the  feelings  of  the  electoral 
states  on  some  important  changes,  which  were  then  in  agitation 
in^the  constitution  of  the  germanic  empire,  as  well  as  the  strong 
desire  which  had  been  manifested  by  some  of  them  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  all  dependence  on  the  house  of  Austria. 
His  polished  manners,  his  exquisite  courtier-like  qualities,  his 
handsome  and  commanding  exterior  rendered  him  a  special 
favourite  in  the  higher  circles  of  Hanover,  particularly  amongst 
the  female  branches,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  well-known 
character,    as   a   deep  and  successful  gambler,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Hanoverians  was  no  stain  at  all,  he  had  by  a 
dexterous  system  of  cunning  and  address  established  himself 
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fully  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  Princes  of  England,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  country.  His  introduction  to  the  royal  princes  took 
place  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  his  natural  shrewdness  soon 
enabled  him  to  discover  one  of  the  ruling  vices  of  the  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg,  which  was  that  of  gambling,  and  with  the  custo- 
mary tact  of  the  skilful  gambler,  he  allowed  his  royal  Highness 
at  first  to  be  a  considerable  winner.  Prince  William  was  also 
a  winner  to  some  amount ;  but  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Merrick, 
be  it  recorded,  that  he  gave  his  royal  Highness  a  seasonable 
warning,  which  saved  him  from  those  ruinous  losses,  which  in 
a  short  time  befel  his  royal  brother.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  which  exasperates  the  desperate  gambler  more  than  for 
an  individual,  who  is  a  considerable  winner  to  retire  from  the 
gambling  table,  at  the  very  moment,  perhaps,  when  the  plans 
are  ripening  towards  perfection,  by  which  the  ruin  of  his  vic- 
tim is  to  be  accomplished.  Prince  William  had  won  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  Hardenberg,  which  had  been  purposely 
connived  at  by  him,  in  order  to  draw  his  victim  on  to  still  higher 
stakes,  and  then  eventually  to  indued  him  in  the  number  of  his 
victims.  The  timely  warning  of  Captain  Merrick  rendered  him, 
comparatively  to  what  he  had  been,  a  stranger  at  the  gambling  table 
which  drew  from  Hardenberg  some  aspersions  on  the  character  of 
his  royal  Highness,  which  coming  to  the  ear  of  Captain  Merrick, 
he  called  upon  Baron  Hardenberg  for  a  full  retractation  of  them, 
or  he  would  call  upon  him  for  that  satisfaction,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  of  him  as  the  accuser  of  the  character  of  an 
individual  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and  particularly 
as  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued,  he  had  been 
guided  entirely  by  his  advice,  and,  therefore,  he  rendered  him- 
self responsible  for  whatever  consequences  resulted  from  that 
advice.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  occurrence  of  this 
nature  would  not  make  a  great  sensation  in  the  States  of  Hano- 
ver, and  on  its  coming  to  the  ears  of  Prince  William,  he  insisted 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  that  Captain  Merrick  should 
not  be  exposed  to  any  risk  in  the  defence  of  his  character, 
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hesitated  not  a  moment  in  conveying  a  message  through 
Captain  Campbell,  who  belonged  to  the  first  regiment  of  foot 
guards  in  England,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  that  particular 
juncture  in  Hanover,  demanding  a  full  and  public  retractation 
of  the  aspersions  which  he  had  thrown  upon  his  character,  or 
that  Captain  Campbell  was  empowered  to  arrange  the  time 
and  place,  leaving  the  choice  of  weapons  to  be  determined  by 
the  respective  friends  of  the  two  parties. 

General  Bude,  now  considered  it  high  time  to  interfere  in  the 
business,  so  as  to  prevent  a  hostile  meeting  taking  place,  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  compromise  the  honor  of  his  royal 
pupil.  Fortunately  for  the  General,  he  found  an  auxiliary  in 
his  cause  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  in  the  person  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Stolberg,  whose  husband,  had  been  an 
accredited  agent  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  and  who  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  literary 
attainments,  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  great  Frederick. 
He  had  resided  at  Berlin,  during  the  time  that  Baron  Harden- 
berg  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city  on  account  of  his  gambling 
frauds,  and  on  his  decease,  his  amiable  Countess  retired  to 
Hanover,  it  being  her  native  country,  and  although  she  was 
privy  to  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled  Hardenberg 
to  leave  Berlin,  yet  from  a  noble  spirit  of  generosity  and 
liberality,  she  had  forborne  to  divulge  the  transaction,  not 
wishing  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  those  individuals  of 
rank  and  respectability,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
associating,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  obliging  him  to  seek 
a  residence  in  a  distant  country.  The  circumstance  of  Harden- 
berg having  traduced  the  character  of  an  honourable  and 
amiable  Prince,  when  such  a  heavy  stigma  rested  upon  his 
own,  and  as  a  probability  existed  that  fatal  consequences 
might  issue,  were  not  the  affair  terminated  in  an  amicable 
manner,  the  Countess  determined  in  confidence,  to  impart  to 
General  Bude,  the  circumstances  of  Hardenberg's  disgrace  at 
Berlin,  leaving  him  to  make  whatever  use  he  pleased  of 
the  information.  General  Bude  lost  not  a  moment  in  waiting 
upon  Baron  Hardenberg,  and  in  a  resolute  manner  insisted 
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upon  a  full  and  ample  apology  being  made  to  his  Royal 
Highness  for  any,  and  every  aspersion  that  he  had  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  cast  upon  his  character,  or  he  would  appeal  to  the 
unpleasant  expedient  of  shewing  to  the  public,  that  the 
character  of  Hardenberg  itself,  was  so  tainted  with  infamy, 
that  it  would  be  an  actual  disgrace  to  any  man  whatever  his 
station  might  in  life,  be  much  less  then  a  Prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  England,  to  meet  him  on  the  terms  of  that  equality  of 
condition,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  individuals,  who 
are  to  be  placed  in  a  hostile  position  against  each  other. 
Baron  Hardenberg  was  thunder-struck,  he  little  suspected  that 
there  was  a  person  in  the  circles  amongst  which  he  moved, 
who  had  the  key  to  the  secrets  of  his  former  life,  or  who  by 
the  exposition  of  his  former  conduct,  could  at  once  hurl  him 
from  that  station  in  society,  which  he  had  attained  by  a 
system  of  consummate  address,  and  an  apparent  observance  of 
all  the  punctilios,  on  which  the  true  character  of  the  noble- 
man is  founded.  General  Bude  was  peremptory ;  giving  the 
Baron  six  hours  to  determine  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  was  to  pursue,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  him  distinctly 
to  understand,  that  until  he  could  go  into  the  field,  with  a  fair 
and  unblemished  character,  neither  his  Royal  Highness  nor 
Captain  Merrick,  should  condescend  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  him. 

The  question  was  soon  brought  to  an  issue,  on  the  following 
morning  the  Baron  publicly  posted  his  recantation  of  all  and 
every  expression, which  he  had  made  use  of,  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Prince  William,  and  confessed  that  they  were 
uttered  in  the  moment  of  extraordinary  excitement,  occasioned 
by  his  losses  at  the  gambling  table. 

Thus  terminated,  the  affair,  as  far  as  Prince  William  was 
concerned,  but  from  that  moment,  Hardenberg  sank  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the]  Hanoverians,  and  he  ultimately  left 
the  country,  dying  at  last  in  the  town  of  Konigstein,  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  poverty. 

The  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  at  this  time  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Berlin,  to  be  present  at  the  periodical  reviews  of 
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the  Prussian  troops,  which  were  established  on  certain  days 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  some  of  his  most 
splendid  victories,  and  at  which  it  was  his  glory  to  station  his 
troops  as  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  fight  it  over  again  in  minia- 
ture, with  all  the  pomp  and  energy,  as  if  his  crown  depended 
upon  the  issue.  The  battle  of  Schweidnitz  was  one  of  his  most 
favourite  battles,  in  which,  after  a  contest  of  twelve  hours,  un- 
exampled, perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  for  the 
valour  and  resolution  displayed  by  both  the  belligerents,  the 
Prussians  began  to  give  way,  and  Frederic,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  beheld  his  troops  retreating.  At  the  critical  moment  of 
all  moments,  General  Seidlitz,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cavalry  officers  of  Europe,  burst  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  reserve,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favour 
of  the  Prussians,  and  saved  Silesia  to  the  present  monarchy. 

The  anniversary  of  this  celebrated  battle  was  at  hand,  and 
Frederic  was  collecting  his  troops  from  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom to  fight  on  the  plains  of  Frauenberg.  General  Bude, 
therefore,  took  the  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  re- 
solved upon  his  immediate  departure  from  Hanover,  where  he 
did  not  conceive  he  was  performing  his  duty  in  prolonging 
the  stay  of  Prince  William  after  his  affair  with  Hardenberg ; 
and  although  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  not  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,  yet  with  the  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  of  some  of  the  characters,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  associating,  he  very  properly  considered  that  he 
was  acting  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  to 
remove  his  sons  from  a  quarter,  where  their  morals  were 
momentarily  exposed  to  be  undermined,  and  those  habits  en- 
grafted upon  them,  which  would  eventually  cover  them  with 
disgrace  and  obloquy. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  individuals,  composing  the 
suite  of  the  royal  Princes,  who  were  in  a  degree,  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct ;  and  at  the  same  time,  themselves 
strictly  bound  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  their  proceedings. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  no  time  should 
9.  2  c 
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be  lost  in  removing  them  from  Hanover,  where  some  of  the 
connexions  which  they  had  formed,  were  by  no  means  of  that 
character,  which  could  confer  any  benefit  upon  them,  either 
morally  or  intellectually. 

Immediate  arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  the  departure 
of  the  young  Princes,  to  the  great  regret  of  a  certain  class,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  their  prey,  and  who  certainly  used  every 
exertion,  as  well  as  stratagem  within  their  power,  to  extract 
the  last  guinea  from  their  pockets.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  although  George  III.  shewed  no  great  predilection  for  any 
retrenchment  in  particular  departments  of  his  household,  yet 
that  in  some  points  he  was  a  rigid  economist,  frequently  de- 
scending to  actual  meanness,  and  in  this  disposition,  he  met 
with  a  very  able  and  active  coadjutor  in  his  Queen,  who  was 
known  at  this  time  to  be  accumulating  a  private  fortune,  but 
upon  which,  heavy  drains  were  made  by  the  profligacies  of  her 
darling  son,  "  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,"  according  to 
her  affirmation.  The  allowance  made  by  George  III.  for  the 
travelling  expences  of  his  sons,  were  niggardly  in  the  extreme. 
Prince  William  was  allowed  only  £100  a  year  for  pocket 
money,  not  the  common  allowance  of  the  son  of  an  English 
gentleman ;  and  the  sum  which  his  provident  royal  father 
allowed  for  travelling  expenses  was  barely  sufficient  to  defray 
the  common  expenses,  much  less  to  allow  of  any  of  those  ex- 
travagancies to  which  the  royal  Princes  were  so  prone,  and  in 
which  they  appeared  determined  to  indulge,  notwithstanding  the 
unpleasant  consequences,  with  which  they  were  often  attended. 

These  circumstances  frequently  placed  the  individuals  to 
whose  superintendence  they  were  entrusted,  in  the  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  To  deprive  them  of  all  opportunity  of 
gambling,  were  to  abstract  them  from  all  society,  and  although 
they  were  prevented  from  frequenting  the  established  gambling 
houses,  yet,  in  all  the  private  parties,  the  love  of  high  play 
predominated,  and  the  royal  Princes  have  been  frequently 
known  to  lose  at  a  single  sitting,  twice  the  amount  of  their 
annual  allowance.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  those 
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individuals  in  Hanover,  nor  in  the  other  cities  of  Germany,  in 
which  they  fixed  their  temporary  abode,  who  were  fully  dis- 
posed to  supply  them  secretly  with  the  sinews  of  gambling, 
provided  an  enormous  profit  was  secured  to  them.  The  Jews 
of  Hanover,  were  ready  with  their  well-filled  purses,  to  supply 
them  with  any  amount  which  they  required,  on  some  bond  or 
obligation  payable  at  a  distant  date,  provided  they  were  allowed 
to  charge  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  accommodation. 

Some  of  these  money  transactions  with  the  Jews  were  carried 
on  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Jews  strictly  to  preserve,  that  they  never  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  those,  who  would  immediately  have  put  a  stop  to  them,  nor  had 
they  the  slightest  idea  of  the  royal  Princes  being  involved  in  any 
such  transactions,  until  the  obligations  for  which  they  had 
rendered  themselves  liable,  were  sent  to  London  for  payment, 
and  to  the  discredit  of  George  III.,  be  it  said,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  them  were  returned  dishonoured,  accompanied  by  a 
threat,  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  enforce  the  payment 
by  legal  proceedings,  the  guilty  parties,  who  had  so  basely 
connived  at  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  royal  Princes, 
would  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  resided,  and  banished  for  ever  from  the  city  and 
territory  of  Hanover.  With  some,  this  threat  had  the  desired 
effect ;  there  were,  however,  others,  who  were  determined  to 
stand  upon  their  rights,  and  who  told  the  King  of  England 
bluntly,  that  they  valued  neither  him  nor  his  country—  that 
Hanover  was  not  the  world,  and  that  it  would  become  a  sove- 
reign better  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  sons,  than  dispute  the  payment 
with  an  empty  threat  attached  to  it.  By  perseverance,  these 
people  obtained  their  money ;  but  they  lost  the  countenance  of  the 
court  party  at  Hanover :  others  lost  their  money,  but  they  ob- 
tained an  equivalent  for  it,  which  was  the  custom  and  patron- 
age of  all  the  higher  classes,  whose  extravagancies  drove  them 
on  the  brink  of  insolvency,  and  who  were  willing  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  bonus  for  any  temporary  loan,  which  they  might 
require. 

From  Hanover  the  royal  Princes  directed  their  course  to 
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Berlin,  at  that  time  the  focus  of  all  that  was  great  or  grand  in  the 
military  world.  Itwas  the  school  of  all  the  rising  heroes  of  Europe, 
and  the  model  by  which  the  European  Governments  regulated 
their  military  tactics ;  but  it  was  also  the  theatre  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of  strangers 
from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  diversity  of  manners,  and 
the  national  characteristic  traits,  which  displayed  themselves 
so  conspicuously  in  the  court  of  the  great  Frederic.  So  different 
were  the  costumes  which  were  at  this  time  exhibited  in  the 
squares  and  public  places  of  Berlin,  that  it  became  a  difficult 
point  to  determine  in  what  country  the  stranger  was  sojourn- 
ing ;  but  this  very  circumstance  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  national  character  of  the  Germans,  reducing  them  to  that 
effeminacy  and  petit-maitreship,  for  which  the  French  were  at 
this  time  distinguished,  and  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  guide 
and  pattern  for  all  the  modistes,  both  male  and  female.  To  the 
credit  of  the  English  Princes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
during  their  travels  in  Germany,  they  exhibited  no  particular 
partiality  for  the  frippery  and  gaudy  finery  of  the  Paris  school 
of  fashion,  for  except  on  their  appearance  at  court,  or  other 
state  occasions,  their  usual  dress  was  that  of  a  plain  English 
gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  not  wholly  divested  of  those 
absurdities  and  monstrosities,  for  which  the  English  style  of 
dress  was  then  so  remarkable.  Prince  William  as  a  sailor, 
never  could  endure  the  appendage  of  a  bag-wig ;  but  he  cared 
not  how  long  his  tail  reached  behind,  and  when  he  saw  the 
long  tapering  tail  of  Frederic,  with  its  characteristic  curl  at  the 
bottom,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  appear  in  a  bag-wig, 
although  it  was  then  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  dress. 
It  may  appear  a  trivial  subject;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  the  character  of  a  people,  and  particularly  their  greatness 
and  antiquity,  are  to  be  determined  by  their  costume ;  nor  did 
Prince  William,  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  diffe- 
rent people  with  whom  he  associated,  discard  that  truth  from 
his  notice.  The  frivolities  of  French  fashions  have  done  more 
to  effeminate  the  Germans,  and  to  lower  them  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  than  any  other  of  the  great  operating  causes,  by 
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which  the  decline  of  a  people  is  brought  about.  The  English 
never  were  remarkable  for  a  national  costume  ;  but,  that  they 
are  a  degenerated  race,  since  fashion  became  their  idol,  no  one 
will  be  bold  enough  to  deny,  and  in  no  race  of  men  is  that  de- 
generacy more  conspicuous  than  in  our  sailors.  The  real  old 
fashioned  man  -c- war's  man  is  nearly  extinct,  and  we  have  now 
a  race  of  puny,  new-fangled,  modern  cock -boat  lubbers,  that  dis- 
grace the  noble  service  to  which  they  belong,  by  a  foppish  at- 
tention to  their  dress;  formerly,  Jack  looked  himself  in  large  loose 
canvass  trousers,  looking  marvellously  like  unto  a  couple  of  bran 
new  flour  sacks ;  now  he  appears  in  the  smart-made  pantaloon 
trousers ;  his  shoes  were  formerly  decorated  with  large  buckles, 
now  he  is  not  dressed,  unless  he  sports  a  pair  of  Wellingtons. 
He  was  formerly  seen  at  Portsmouth  Point,  or  in  his  land 
localities  of  Blackwall,  Poplar,  Limehouse,  Shadwell,  or 
Ratcliffe  Highway  with  a  blue  jacket,  which  was  evidently 
never  made  for  him,  double  breasted,  with  a  flat  collar,  and 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  placed  as  close  to  each  other  as 
plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding;  now  the  jacket  which  he 
wears,  fits  him  to  a  nicety.  There  is  a  show  of  fashion 
about  him,  and  instead  of  a  long  plaited  pig-tail,  for  with- 
out a  pig-tail,  no  jack-tar  is  half  complete,  he  now  wears 
his  hair  a  la  militaire,  closely  cropped  behind,  and  the  front 
dressed  in  the  newest  fashion.  The  former  were  the  men,  whom 
the  immortal  Nelson  led  on  to  victory,  or,  who  to  speak  in 
other  words,  enabled  him  to  gain  the  victory ;  these  were  the 
men,  who  with  Prince  William  in  the  Prince  George,  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  and  who  with  Rodney  gave  to  Eng- 
land the:  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  If  then  the  change  of 
dress,  and  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  ruling  fashion,  have  an 
influence  on  the  character  of  a  people,  Prince  William  was  by 
no  means  in  error,  when  he  attributed  the  effeminacy  of  the 
Germans,  as  he  beheld  them,  to  their  vicious  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  fashion.  In  this  particular,  a  very  marked  difference 
existed  between  the  two  brothers,  but  this  may  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  the  professions  to  which 
they  belonged.  Prince  William  had  no  particular  end  to  gain 
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in  paying  the  most  marked  attention  to  the  most  foppish  style 
of  dress  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  cut  of  their  coat,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  atcout- 
rements,  would  profit  him  little  or  nothing  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  man  of  war ;  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg  had  found  great  fault  with  the  costume  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  with  their  long  coats,  and  their  little  black  cocked 
hats,  and  the  immense  clubs  which  disfigured  the  hinder  part 
of  the  heads  of  the  cavalry  soldiers,  plastered  with  flour  and 
grease,  which  in  hot  weather  ran  down  their  clothes  in  white 
lines,  and  stuck  upon  their  faces  like  the  white  and  red  on  the 
faces  of  the  clowns. 

General  Bude  was  a  great  admirer  of  national  costume,  and 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  imprinting  upon  the  mind  of 
Prince  William  the  danger  attending  any  innovation  of  dress, 
or  the  introduction  of  foreign  costume,  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  disputes  which  he 
had  with  the  two  Princes  on  this  subject  were  frequent  and 
warm,  and  Colonel  Greville,  being  a  thorough-bred  courtier, 
coincided  with  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  in  all  his  opinions, 
however  strange  and  inconsistent  they  might  be,  leaving  Gen. 
Bude  to  fight  the  battle  single-handed,  for  Captain  Merrick 
declared  himself  wholly  neutral,  caring  not  what  altera- 
tions or  innovations  were  made  in  the  dress  of  the  army,  so 
that  they  meddled  not  with  the  navy,  nor  subjected  the  sailors 
to  any  stated  kind  of  costume ;  they  had,  indeed,  a  national 
costume  of  their  own,  and  he  never  wished  to  see  them  wear 
any  other.  It  was  a  principle  of  General  Bude,  that  the 
national  costume  of  a  country  forms  a  very  interesting  part  of 
its  history,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
Prince  William  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  German  ppople,  it 
constituted  no  little  portion  of  his  system  of  instruction.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  modes  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  were  designated 
according  to  the  costume  which  they  wore ;  the  Spaniards 
during  their  prosperity ;  the  Poles  at  the  epoch  of  their  power ; 
the  Hungarians  at  the  period  of  their  independence,  had  the 
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national  costume  which  were  in  general  use,  and  which  were 
not  worn  solely  by  the  old  people.  Before  the  war  of  1618, 
Germany  had  a  national  costume,  and  a  distinct  dress  accord- 
ing to  the  different  classes.  "  Our  neighbours,"  said  General 
Bude,  one  day  to  Prince  William,  when  the  early  history  of 
Germany  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  "  profitted  by  our 
troubles,  and  imported  into  our  country  from  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  malady  of  foreign  ornaments  which 
dazzled  our  eyes,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  vanity.  During  a 
century  and  a  half,  we  have  slavishly  borne  the  yoke  of  the 
women ;  we  were  overwhelmed  with  the  tempest  of  the  people 
and  the  ruin  of  the  German  empire  was  consummated." 

"  Fashion,  which  the  most  ingenious  philosopher  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  describe  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  Saturn,  who  devoured  his  own  children  ;  it  is  the 
Moloch  on  whose  altar,  our  happiness,  peace,  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  our  health  and  our  country  have  been  sacrificed.  Un- 
fortunately the  mania  of  novelty  in  trifles  and  bagatelles,  and 
the  mania  of  antiquity  in  great  things  has  been  our  original 
and  incarnate  sin." 

You  are  then,  said  Prince  William,  of  the  opinion  of  Luther, 
who  says,  we  Germans  are  such  boobies,  that  we  are  struck 
with  everything  that  is  new,  and  we  pay  our  court  to  it  like  a 
pack  of  fools,  and  they  who  wish  to  dissuade  us  from  it,  only 
render  us  more  wedded  to  it.  I£  however,  no  one  prohibits  us 
from  it,  we  then  soon  become  tired  and  weary  of  it,  and  we 
then  bark  after  some  other  novelty.  Thus  the  devil  has 
always  the  upper  hand  of  us ;  for  there  is  no  pattern  so  gross 
and  ugly,  no  fashion  so  grotesque  and  eccentric,  that  is  not 
immediately  followed.  It  has  always  plenty  of  votaries,  and 
the  more  ill-looking  and  clumsy  it  is,  the  more  it  is  followed 
and  adopted. 

Luther,  said  General  Bude,  knew  us  Germans  well,  but 
what  does  your  Franklin  say,  "  the  imposts  which  are  levied  by 
the  state,  are  supportable,  but  the  taxes  of  fashion  are  exorbi- 
tant." Fashion  is  a  new  infection  from  which  results  either 
nakedness  or  a  disfiguration,  instead  of  dress ;  and  ugliness  and 
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caricatures  instead  of  taste.  It  is  a  common  invention  of  lazy 
people  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  it,  and  of  fools,  who  not 
being  able  to  obtain  any  celebrity  by  their  talents  or  their 
actions,  make  themselves  notorious  by  their  love  of  dress,  and 
what  is  called,  leading  the  fashion.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man,  who  was  a  leader  of  fashion,  that  was  not  a  great  simple- 
ton. *  Fashion  too  frequently  entails  ruin  upon  its  followers 
by  useless  expences,  it  is  injurious  to  the  mind  by  an  effemi- 
nate and  disgusting  attention  to  trifles ;  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  heart  by  leading  it  from  a  good  and  refined  taste,  to  attach 
itself  to  things  senseless  and  insipid ;  it  is  hurtful  to  the  body, 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  various  constitutions,  nor  of 
the  habits,  nor  of  the  respective  ages;  it  spoils  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  the  female  form,  and  is  the  cause  of  fatal  or 
incurable  maladies.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  slow  poison  introduced  into 
domestic  life. 

"  A  very  pretty  philippic  you  have  read  to  us  against  fashion," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  but  you  may  as  well  place  a 
man  out  of  the  world,  as  out  of  the  fashion,  and  especially  in 
our  station  in  life.  Now  by  way  of  supporting  you  in  your  ideas 
of  a  national  costume,  I -will  recommend  to  my  father,  the 
introduction  of  a  costume  for  every  particular  class  in  life,  and 
no  Act  of  Parliament  shall  be  valid,  unless  at  the  time  of 
passing  it,  all  the  Members  were  clothed  in  their  appointed 
costume.  There  shall  be  a  costume  for  the  labouring  classes, 
and  one  also  for  children.  Particular  classes  and  trades 
shall  be  distinguished  by  certain  accessories,  such  as  gold, 
silver,  embroidery  and  feathers.  For  women  there  shall  be 
ribands  of  different  colours,  by  which  their  different  conditions 
can  be  at  once  ascertained,  and  any  one  wearing  false  colours  to 
be  punished  as  the  magistrates  may  determine.  I  should  pro- 
pose green  to  be  worn  by  little  girls ;  white  and  orange  for 

*  What  will  our  Petershams,  find  our  D'Orsays  and  other  leaders  of  the 
votaries  of  fashion  say  to  this  opinion  of  General  Bude  ?  and  if  that  opinion  be 
correct  as  applicable  to  them,  are  we  entitled  to  set  down  George  the  Fourth 
as  an  exception  ? 
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young  ladies  of  quality ;  red  for  virgins,  blue  for  wives — brown 
and  silver  for  matrons.  I  would  further  propose,  that  no 
foreigner,  not  naturalized,  shall  wear  the  national  costume,  nor 
those  who  have  lost  the  right  of  citizenship,  or  who  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it.  I  shall  further  propose,  that  all 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal  on  their  travels,  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  individuals,  to  whose  care  they  may  be  entrusted, 
as  to  what  dress  or  costume  they  shall  wear,  and  that  any  one  in 
their  suite,  who  may  presume  to  interfere  with  them,  shall  be 
sent  back  to  England,  and  mulct  of  all  arrears  of  pay  that  may 
be  due  to  them. 

General  Bude  could  not  withstand  the  keenness  of  this 
irony.  He  had  several  times  expressed  his  opinion  rather 
cavalierly  on  the  scrupulous  attention,  which  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg  paid  to  his  equipment  on  the  score  of  fashion, 
contrasting  it  with  the  true  sailor-like  indifference  which 
Prince  William  exhibited,  and  as  the  Bishop  considered,  that 
all  the  remarks  which  the  General  made  on  the  subject  of  dress 
and  fashion  were  directed  against  him,  he  resolved  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  the  General,  and  silence 
him  for  ever  on  the  topic  of  costume  or  fashion. 

Though  General  Bude  was  not  immediately  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  yet  as  the  two  royal  brothers 
travelled  together  from  Hanover  to  Berlin,  the  Bishop  and 
the  General  were  brought  constantly  into  collision,  and  Prince 
William,  who  never  was  happier,  than  when  he  was  concocting 
some  mischief,  took  particular  delight  in  getting  them  into 
an  argument,  well-knowing  that  they  never  could  agree. 
The  testiness  of  the  old  General  was  put  into  competition  with 
the  positiveness  of  the  royal  youth,  whilst  Prince  William 
urged  on  the  disputants,  first  espousing  one  side,  and  then 
espousing  the  other,  and  speaking  often  against  his  own 
conviction,  merely  to  aggravate  the  temper  of  the  disputants. 
These  cavils  and  disputes,  however,  in  the  end,  generated  a 
great  deal  of  ill-blood  between  the  parties,  although  neither 
openly  considered  it  policy  to  show  it,  notwithstanding  at  the  same 
9.  2  D 
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time  that  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  not  being  under  any  subordina- 
tion, in  regard  to  General  Bude,  might  have  treated  him 
as  a  wholly  indifferent  person,  yet  Colonel  Greville  looked 
upon  the  General  as  his  superior,  and  in  many  things  was 
directed  by  his  advice,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  royal  youths,  particularly  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  who  frequently  showed  a  disposition  to  be  rather 
unruly,  and  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  which  was  not 
exactly  consistent  with  that  submission,  which  was  properly 
due  to  those,  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  and  who  were 
deeply  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  any  act  which 
he  might  commit.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  there 
were  few  families  who  could  exhibit  more  pleasing  instances 
of  fraternal  love,  than  the  Royal  Family  of  -England,  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  male  branches  of  it.  Until  they  made 
their  entrance  upon  the  public  stage  of  life,  where  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  particularly  of  politics,  estranged  them  from 
one  another,  they  lived  amongst  each  other  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  friendship  and  affection,  The  profession  which  Prince 
William  had  chosen,  separated  him,  indeed,  a  good  deal  from 
his  brothers,  but  whenever  they  met,  there  was  that  open 
display  of  unequivocal  affection  for  each  other,  that  united 
them,  as  it  were  in  one  body  and  instigated  them  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  each  other,  with  ail  the  zeal  and  constancy  of  the 
sincere  and  genuine  friend.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  were  always  particularly  attached  to  each 
other,  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  they  became  the 
confidants  of  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  Prince  Regent,  behaved  towards  his 
brother  in  the  midst  of  the  disgrace  and  obloquy  that 
attached  to  him,  in  the  affair  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  showed  that 
the  early  impressions  of  fraternal  affection,  had  not  been  erased 
from  his  bosom,  and  that  he  was  himself,  willing  to  endure 
the  utmost  extreme  of  unpopularity,  rather  than  not  support 
his  brother,  through  the  degrading  ordeal,  which  he  had  to 
undergo. 
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Although  some  dissimilarity  existed  in  the  general  charac- 
ter and  dispositions  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  Prince 
William,  still  they  always  espoused  each  other's  cause,  with 
a  warmth  and  boldness,  which  bordered  strongly  on  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  person  had  only  to  show  himself  an  enemy  to 
one  of  them,  to  meet  with  the  most  direct  proofs  of  hostility 
from  the  other.  General  Bude  had  in  many  instances  shown 
a  decided  opposition  to  many  of  the  plans  and  pursuits  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  express 
his  opinion  openly  on  the  subject.  This  was  quite  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  resentment  of  Prince  William,  and  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  journey  from  Hanover  to  Berlin,  it  was  a  kind 
of  defensive  alliance  between  the  royal  youths,  against  the 
encroachments  and  authority  of  their  military  preceptors. 
Captain  Merrick  acted  a  more  politic  part,  and  resolved  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality ;  he  knew  the  duty  which  he  had 
to  perform,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  step  beyond  the 
line  of  it.  The  General  and  the  Bishop  might  have  exhausted 
their  conversational  powers  about  fashion,  costume,  and  other 
favourite  topics,  and  Captain  Merrick  would  have  seated  him- 
self at  the  window,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  taking  up 
a  book,  would  allow  the  combatants  to  carry  on  the  contest, 
without  manifesting  the  slightest  disposition  to  range  himself 
on  either  side,  or  to  become  a  partizan  of  any  of  their  peculiar 
notions.  In  his  conversation,  General  Bude  was  a  decided 
mannerist,  and  there  were  some  particular  words  to  which  he 
showed  such  a  decided  preference,  that  he  appeared  glad  of 
every  opportunity  in  which  he  could  introduce  them,  nor  was 
this  habit  confined  only  to  his  conversation,  but  it  exhibited 
itself  also  in  his  writings.  Amongst  those  favourite  words 
were  those  of  et  cetera.  He  never  subscribed  his  name  with- 
out two  or  three  &c's.  underneath  it,  and  in  the  body  of  his 
letters,  the  &c's  shone  conspicuously,  and  not  unfrequently 
very  inappropriately,.  Prince  William  was  by  no  means  igno- 
rant of  this  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  the  worthy  General,  and 
on  taking  up  their  quarters  one  night  at  Heidelberg,  his  Royal 
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Highness  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  his  joke  upon  the 
General,  which  excited  considerable  laughter  amongst  the 
whole  of  the  party,  and  gained  for  the  General  privately 
among  themselves,  the  soubriquet  of  ET  CETERA. 

The  first  thing  which  the  host  of  an  inn  performs  on  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  guests,  is  to  place  in  their  hands  his  bill 
of  fare,  and  to  those  who  have  travelled  on  the  continent,  the 
singularity  and  originality  which  are  frequently  displayed  in 
those  documents  must  be  well  known.  They  are  generally  a 
compound  of  all  languages  huddled  together,  bat  the  French 
in  general  preponderating,  and  on  the  bill  of  fare  which  was 
handed  to  the  royal  party,  Prince  William  read  the  following : 

Punch,  Ruin,  Curacoa,  petit-lait  D'Henri  Quatre, 
Orgeat,  Glaces,  Sorbets,  marasquins  de  Zara, 
N«ctar,  Cafe,  Riz,  Kirche,  Absinthe,  Et  cetera. 

"There  is  an  article  in  this  bill  of  fare,"  said  Prince 
William  to  the  General,  "  that  I  know  is  particularly  agreeable 
to  your  taste." 

"  Pray  what  may  it  be,  your  Royal  Highness  ?"  said  the 
General,  "  you  are  aware  that  I  am  not  particularly  partial  to 
made  dishes,  but  as  you  know  I  am  partial  to  the  dish  you 
have  fixed  upon,  pray  order  some." 

"It  is  one,  I  own,"  said  Prince  William,  "that  I  never 
met  with  before  in  a  bill  of  fare,  but  before  we  call  in  the  host 
you  will,  perhaps,  take  a  glance  at  the  bill,  and  see  if  you  give 
the  preference  to  any  other ;  the  article  I  have  selected  for  you 
is  the  one  last  mentioned." 

The  General  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  proceeded  to  peruse 
the  bill,  then  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  said,  "  Why,  your 
Royal  Highness  surely  does  not  mean  that  I  am  to  order  et 
cetera  for  my  supper." 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  Prince  William,"  it  is  a  kind  of 
standing  dish  with  you,  and  as  Heidelberg  is  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  it  may  perhaps  be  equally  so  for  its  et  cetera." 

The  General  saw  the  drift  of  his  Royal  Highness's  joke,  and 
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although  the  whole  party  laughed  at  his  expense,  yet  he  hore 
it  with  great  good  humour,  and  the  dish  of  et  cetera  became 
afterwards  with  the  whole  of  the  party  a  standing  joke. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party  at  Berlin,  they  found  that 
Frederick,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monarchs  that  ever 
ruled  the  destinies  of  a  country,  had  retired  to  Potsdam,  where 
he  was  busily  employed  in  remodelling  the  affairs  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  particularly  agriculture.  He  had  collected  around  him 
some  of  the  best  practical  farmers  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland,  and  had  also  imported  some  of 
the  most  improved  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  a  disparagement  to  two  of  the  kings  of  Europe, 
George  of  England,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  say  of  them, 
that  instead  of  carrying  the  sword  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world,  they  were  watching  the  progress  of  the  ploughshare, 
and  opening  the  sources  of  affluence  and  prosperity  to  their 
respective  subjects.  Both  these  monarchs  had  emerged  from  a 
sanguinary  and  devastating  war,  though  differing  widely  in 
their  results.  One  had  lost  a  territory  greater  than  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  other,  and  the  latter  could  at  one  time  almost 
overlook  the  territory  which  the  victorious  career  of  his  ene- 
mies had  left  him.  But  supported  and  animated  by  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  his  genius,  he  roused  himself  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  and  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  army,  scattered  before 
him  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  obtained  a 
glorious  peace,  leaving  him  master  of  his  natal  dominions,  and 
sovereign  of  his  conquered  countries.  The  mind  of  Frederick, 
unlike  that  of  George  of  England,  was  all  comprehensive  in  its 
grasp  ;  though  maligned  and  calumniated  for  his  free  thinking 
opinions,  he  was  one  of  those  men  at  the  head  of  his  government, 
who  would  almost  have  reconciled  a  republican  to  a  monarchy. 
Though  fast  verging  to  aristocratism,  be  had  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  to  call  those  men  to  his  councils,  who,  were  well  versed 
in  all  the  minutiae  of  a  practical  and  useful  government,  and  such 
was  the  example  that  Frederick  himself  set  to  his  people,  that 
perhaps,  at  no  former  period  of  the  Prussian  history,  were  they 
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animated  with  such  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  everything  that 
was  great  and  grand.  Prussia  was  at  that  time  a  noble  theatre 
for  the  two  royal  youths  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
modern  kingdoms.  The  sources  of  a  most  useful  reflection 
were  opened  to  them,  in  viewing  the  first  germs  of  civilization  ex- 
panding by  degrees,  into  the  full  beauty  of  refinement  and  order; 
in  observing  the  mighty  workings  of  the  mind  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  fine  actions  which  irradiated  the  first  twilight  of  im- 
provement, until  the  sun  of  mental  illumination  blessed  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  with  its  all  invigorating  and  enlivening  beams. 
The  book  of  history  was  open  to  them,  in  every  page  of  which 
they  could  find  some  important  lesson,  which  as  British  Princes 
they  ought  to  have  impressed  indelibly  on  their  memory,  as  a 
treasure  to  be  made  use  of,  should  fortune  ever  place  in  their  hands 
the  reins  of  government.  The  rumblings  of  that  political  tempest, 
which  shook  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  from  Calpe's  heights  to 
the  very  palace  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  north,  were  heard  at  a 
distance,  and  their  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken  by  two 
young  men,  who  though  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth,  and  not 
much  disposed  to  deep  philosophical  reasoning,  or  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
yet  who  could  not  wholly  avert  their  view  from  the  prospect, 
which  like  the  circle  in  the  water,  extended  itself  wider  and 
wider,  of  regenerated  nations  marching  to  independence  :  the 
spirit  of  freedom  rousing  herself,  like  a  giant  from  his  slumber, 
shaking  off  her  fetters  with  one  mighty  effort  of  indignation, 
and  arrayed  in  her  native  majesty,  speaking  with  the  million 
voices  of  an  oppressed,  insulted  people,  and  demanding  justice, 
with  her  hand  upon  her  sword. 

A  Prince  generally  stands  on  an  isolated  pedestal  amidst 
the  great  family  of  mankind,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belongs  approaches  to  despotism,  so  is  that 
pedestal  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  people,  but  from 
whichever  side  the  British  Princes  viewed  the  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  it  must  have  appeared  to  them,  that 
to  trace  the  feelings  and  the  passions  which  actuate  whole 
nations  as  one  mass — to  discern  more  closely  the  separated 
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few,  who,  like  themselves,  are  reared  above  the  rest  of  the 
species  by  their  birth,  their  ability,  or  their  fortune,  to  mark 
by  what  steps  kingdoms  rise  to  grandeur,  and  individuals  to 
eminence  ;  and  again,  by  what  vices,  or  what  errors,  individu- 
als are  ruined  and  nations  sink  into  insignificance  ; — how  far 
man  has  been  every  where,  and  throughout  so  many  ages  alike, 
and  in  what  respects  his  nature  is  changed  by  the  climate  or 
the  government,  the  literature  or  the  religion  of  his  country ; 
how  particular  constitutions  are  best  adapted  to  particular 
countries;  how  the  continued  struggles  have  terminated  be- 
tween the  prerogatives  of  Sovereigns  on  the  onehond,  and  the  de~ 
mands  of  the  subjects  on  the  other,  how  a  small  number  of  daring 
spirits  have  directed,  impelled,  and  held  the  mastery  over  mil- 
lions ;  liow  the  despotism  of  one  is  the  eldest  offspring  of  anarchy 
amongst  the  many  : — to  observe  the  various  forms  and  modifi- 
cations of  civil  policy,  good  or  bad,  legitimate  or  usurped  from 
the  extremes  of  grinding  tyranny  or  licentious  republicanism  ; 
through  the  numerous  gradations  of  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  to 
monarchy,  arbitrary  or  temperate,  hereditary  for  elective,  and 
our  own  mixed  constitution  shining  conspicuously  in  the 
midst,  and  realizing  in  actual  existence  more  than  the  philo- 
sophers and  historians  of  old  had  conceived  in  their  fondest 
imaginations  of  Utopian  excellence,  in  a  word  that  meditations 
such  as  these,  must  be  calculated  not  only  to  captivate  the 
fancy,  but  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  correct  the  heart, 
far  more  than  the  inspection  of  ranks  of  human  machines,  who 
are  no  better  after  all  than  gilded  slaves. 

The  studies  of  the  royal  Princes  of  England,  during  their 
stay  in  Germany  were  not  directed  to  any  great  nor  substan- 
tial purpose.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  the  avowed 
object 

But  war's  a  game  which  were  their  subjects  wise 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

in  fact  they  were  to  be  made  into  soldiers,  not  into  men  and 
philosophers.     Although  whole  continents  passed  before  them 
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in  review,  although  they  surveyed  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
with  their  various  customs  and  transactions  ;  their  constitutions 
formed  from  the  same  feudal  system,  but  differing  from  the 
force  of  natural  character  or  accidental  circumstances ;  their 
revolutions  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the  illustrious 
dead  who  have  defended  or  improved  them;  the  continual 
flux  and  reflux  of  worldly  prosperity  ;  the  progress  of  commu- 
nities from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment, and  again  from  refinement  to  luxury,  and  from  luxury 
to  decay,  yet  these  reflections  vast  and  weighty  as  they  are, 
would  have  exalted  the  royal  minds,  and  filled  them  without 
overwhelming  them.  Their  faculties  would  have  expanded 
with  the  occasion,  and  the  fruits  of  it  would  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  one  of  the  royal  Princes,  when  by  the  course  of 
succession  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father. 

It  is  true  that  the  view  of  the  Prussian  armies  might  have 
instilled  into  the  breasts  of  the  royal  youths  a  love  of  fame,  and 
what  is  surreptitiously  called,  deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery, 
but  on  what  is  fame  founded  ?  on  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
human  beings,  and  the  fame  rises  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  murdered ;  the  fame  of  the  hero  rests  on  the  devastation 
of  a  country,  on  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  industrious 
labourers,  on  the  broken  heart  of  the  widow  and  the  tears  of  the 
orphan.  But  could  not  the  royal  youths  have  been  led  to 
other  subjects  which  are  passing  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  by  which  those  high  sentiments  might  be  engendered 
in  their  minds,  which  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  noble 
actions,  and  render  them  the  benefactors,  instead  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  their  race?  The  Bishop  of  Osuaburg  might,  like 
Themistocles  have  been  prevented  from  sleeping  by  thinking 
of  the  trophies  of  Miltiades.  Prince  William,  like  Caesar, 
might  have  dropped  tears  of  ambition  upon  the  tomb  of  an 
Alexander,  but  was  it  only  by  the  military  car  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  victor  that  their  hearts  were  to  be  vivified  by  a  love 
of  fame  ?  could  they  not  be  warmed  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
contemplation  of  godlike  qualities  and  superior  achievements 
which  the  pages  of  history  present  to  them  in  such  lavish  pro- 
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fusion.  Were  there  no  examples  existing  in  their  own 
country,  who,  having  surveyed  in  modern  history  the  conduct 
of  the  mighty  dead,  who  were  stamped  in  a  nobler  mould  than 
ordinary  beings,  have  formed  at  that  very  instant  in  secresy 
and  solitude,  the  great  design  of  following  their  footsteps  ?  of 
devoting  themselves  with  all  their  physical  and  mental 
energies  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  glory  of  their  age, 
and  the  general  good  of  the  human  race  ?  who  have  been  led 
forward  by  the  animating  hope,  that  they  too  may  be  enrolled 
in  the  pages  of  history  ;  that  the  temple  of  fame  may  be  opened 
for  their  admission,  and  that  their  names  may  be  inscribed  in 
golden  characters  on  the  tablets  of  imperishable  renown. 

It  is  true  that  modern  history  could  not  furnish  the  royal 
Princes  with  any  great  achievements  committed  by  their  imme- 
diate ancestors ;  and  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  their  own  father, 
it  had  been  marked  by  one  of  the  most  disastrous  wars  in 
which  this  country  was  ever  engaged,  nor  did  his  own  character 
present  to  them  any  peculiar  features  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  men ;  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  George  III.  was  a 
very  ordinary  man  indeed,  and  therefore  there  was  no  addi- 
tional motive  in  the  study  of  his  history  to  deter  them  from 
the  commission  of  any  acts,  by  which  they  could  degenerate 
from  the  living  head  of  their  family.  And  not  merely  are 
individuals,  who  may  be  thought  to  feel  a  kind  of  private 
interest,  heated  by  such  considerations,  but  the  remark  may 
be  applied  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  whole  cities,  and 
provinces,  and  nations.  The  glory  of  their  forefathers,  the 
deeds  of  those,  who  have  gone  before  them  have  ever  been 
found  the  strongest  and  most  efficacious  arguments  to  excite 
a  people  at  large ;  men  of  common  capacity  and  ordinary  cha- 
racter to  vigorous  exertion,  or  undaunted  resistance ;  to  active 
daring  or  patient  resolution. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Bude  that  the  royal  Princes 

had  ambition  enough  in  them,  without  any  endeavour  to  fan 

the  flame  of  it  to  a  greater  intensity  by   the   examples  of 

ancient  or  modern  history,  but  his  opinion  was  formed  upon 

9.  2E 
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erroneous  grounds,  for  there  are  many  of  those  examples,  that 
would  rather  deter  them  from  those  projects  of  gigantic  mis- 
chietj  which  too  often  teem  in  the  heads  of  Princes  and  of 
Kings,  for  they  represent  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals, 
that  actual  tragedy  of  events,  where  misfortune  is  consequent 
upon  crime,  while  justice  and  moderation  are  alone  conducive 
to  real  prosperity  and  repose.  They  prove  that  all  violent 
inordinate  passions  are  not  only  the  destroyers  of  happiness, 
but  the  consumers  of  life.  They  pourtray  the  dying  patriot, 
like  Wolfe  or  Nelson,  those  complete  counterparts  to  Epami- 
nondas  or  Codrus,  or  any  of  the  most  hallowed  names  of 
antiquity ;  lamented  by  the  tears  of  millions,  and  consecrated 
by  the  veneration  of  ages,  while  they  depict  tyrants,  like  those 
of  Asia,  if  no  external  force  sweep  them  from  existence  as  the 
inflictors  of  torments  on  their  own  hearts,  torn  by  remorse, 
distracted  with  apprehensions,  not  in  tumult  nor  in  battle,  but 
in  the  common  occurrences,  and  the  most  peaceful  moments  of 
their  being,  in  suspicion  of  the  very  guards  whom  they  have 
hired  to  defend  them ;  in  danger  from  the  very  minions  whom 
they  have  raised  to  support  them  ;  in  dread  from  the  very 
relatives  to  whom  the  ties  of  nature  have  allied  them ;  without 
a  single  friend  whom  they  can  trust  with  confidence,  or  a 
a  single  dependent  who  serves  them  with  affection.  They  will 
shew  us  the  fallen  Charles,  calmly  and  with  dignity  on  the 
scaffold ;  the  powerful  Cromwell  full  of  restless  inquietude, 
perpetually  changing  his  abode,  like  the  poetical  personifica- 
tion of  sickness,  "impatient  of  himself,"  and  in  the  eye  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  as  completely  an  object  of  pity,  as  the 
martyred  sovereign  may  in  his  last  moments  be  a  theme  of 
admiration. 

As  a  soldier,  Frederic  was  a  very  eligible  individual  for  the 
young  Princes  to  associate  with,  but  as  a  man,  he  was  directly 
the  reverse,  that  is,  if  their  minds  were  not  to  be  contaminated 
by  the  principles  of  the  free-thinker,  and  the  latitudinarian. 
The  companion  and  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  was,  perhaps,  of 
all  men  the  last,  into  whose  society,  George  III.  would  have 
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thrown  his  sons.  The  philosophy  which  prevailed  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin  was  ill  suited  to  the  meridian  of  London,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it,  in  which  the  palace  of  St.  James'  was  situate. 
At  the  latter  p^ce,  a  liberal  idea,  was  as  rare  as  a  guinea  in 
the  pocket  of  a  poet ;  and  the  individual,  who  had  so  little 
religion  in  him,  as  to  declare  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  was  scouted  as  a  profane  and  impious 
personage.  At  the  soirees  of  the  Prussian  Monarch,  subjects 
were  discussed,  at  which,  had  they  been  even  touched  upon  in 
the  formal  evening  parties  at  Windsor,  or  St.  James'  Palace, 
the  whole  company  would  have  been  seized  with  the  St.  Vitus' 
dance  of  abhorrence,  and  the  unfortunate  wight,  who  might 
perhaps,  have  introduced  them  inadvertently,  would  have  been 
stigmatised  as  the  destroyer  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  an  enemy  to  the  established  religion  of  the  land. 
Frederick,  was  anything  but  a  courtier,  taken  in  the  real  sense 
of  that  truly  contemptible  character ;  and  although  he  exacted 
the  most  implicit  obedience  from  his  officials  and  subordinates, 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  military  discipline,  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  him  of  that  smooth,  silky,  sycophantish,  maw- 
kish, fawnish  demeanour,  by  which  a  courtier  is  as  well  known 
as  a  polecat  by  its  stench.  He  entertained  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  illiterate  men,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  show  it,  when- 
ever the  occasion  presented  itself.  One  evening,  when  the 
royal  Princes  were  present,  the  subject,  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  King,  was  optimism,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  a  subject  to  which  the  royal 
youths  had  paid  much  attention,  consequently,  they  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  discussion.  Frederick  on  a  sudden,  addressing 
himself  to  Prince  William,  who  was  standing  very  near  him, 
inquired  if  he  had  ever  read  Voltaire's  Candid.  His  Royal 
Highness  answered  in  the  negative — Frederic  immediately 
turned  upon  his  heels,  with  that  scowl  of  contempt  upon  his 
countenance,  which  he  was  so  apt  to  assume,  when  anything 
contemptible  struck  him,  and  without  saying  another  word, 
joined  another  party  in  a  distent  part  of  the  apartment  In 
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his  opinion,  Prince  William  was  at  that  moment  a  very  illi- 
terate personage. 

The  reviews  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were  this  year  to  take 
place  in  Silesia,  whither  the  British  Princes  accompanied  him. 
On  their  way  thither  they  stopped  at  a  small  town  called 
Altdorf,  a  place  which  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  particular 
immunities  and  privileges,  arising  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. During  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Frederick,  before  the 
victorious  Austrian  army  under  General  Daun,  he  halted  for 
a  night  at  Altdorf,  and  inquired,  if  there  were  any  good  chess 
players  in  the  town.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
ordered  that  the  best  players  should  be  invited  to  play  with 
him,  but  that  his  rank  should  be  concealed,  from  the  suppo- 
sition, that  were  they  to  know  they  were  playing  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  their  courtesy  might  lead  them  not  to  play 
their  best,  from  fear  of  offending  his  Majesty  by  beating  him. 
The  players  were  introduced  to  him,  as  if  he  were  a  private 
gentleman,  but  not  a  single  game  could  his  Majesty  gain,  so 
great  was  the  superiority  of  the  play  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Altdorf.  On  retiring  to  their  homes,  the  King  disclosed  his 
rank  to  them,  and  on  the  principle,  that  where  there  are  good 
chess  players,  there  must  exist  good  soldiers,  he  granted  certain 
privileges  to  the  town,  which  are  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  King  in  the  town,  he  inquired  after 
his  former  adversaries,  particularly  as  his  Majesty  had  related 
the  anecdote  to  the  British  Princes,  and  it  was  the  particular 
wish  of  Prince  William  to  try  his  skill  with  men  of  such 
celebrity  in  the  game,  who  could  beat  the  Sovereign  of  Prussia  in 
so  signal  a  manner.  The  information  was  brought  to  his 
Majesty,  that  his  antagonists  were  all  dead,  but  that  there 
were  still  some  superior  players  in  the  town.  They  were 
invited  to  a  trial  of  skill,  but  they  proved  not  even  a  match  for 
Prince  William,  much  less  for  the  veteran  Sovereign,  who  in 
his  caustic  mode  of  speaking,  declared  that  they  were  like  the 
human  species  in  general,  a  degenerated  race  of  beings. 

It  was  at  this  place,  that  the  royal  party  were  joined  by  the 
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Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  uncle  of  the  British  Princes,  who 
afterwards  fell  so  gloriously  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  There 
was  in  this  man  the  true  spirit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  the  field  of  battle,  was  the  bed 
of  his  glory.  On  the  introduction  of  Prince  William  to  him, 
he  paid  him  some  very  flattering  compliments  on  the  choice  of 
the  profession  which  he  had  made,  and  also  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  himself,  in  the  several  battles  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  said  that  so  long  as  a  Prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England  could  forego  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  a  court,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
ocean,  it  was  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  trident  of  the  seas  was 
in  the  hands  of  Britain. 

It  was  an  epitome  of  the  Battle  of  Torgau,  that  took  place 
at  the  first  review  of  the  Prussian  troops,  which  the  English 
Princes  witnessed,  and  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
different  anecdotes  which  the  King  related  of  that  memorable 
battle.  The  following  is  highly  characteristic  of  that  celebrated 
Monarch,  and  it  operated  as  a  useful  lesson  to  the  British 
Princes,  that  a  commander  of  an  army  must  gain  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  troops,  before  he  can  depend  upon  them 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Frederick  had  attacked  the  Austrians 
with  his  left  wing,  and  towards  night,  General  Ziethen  occupied 
the  heights  of  Ziptitz,  which  led  to  a  complete  victory  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussians.  During  the  night,  it  was  extremely 
cold,  being  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  of  November  1760,  and 
the  army  had  lighted  their  fires  on  the  heights.  As  morning 
broke,  the  King  rode  in  front,  from  his  left  to  his  right  wing. 
On  coming  up  to  the  regiment  of  guards,  he  dismounted,  and 
placed  himself  by  the  fire,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and  the 
grenadiers,  there  to  await  the  break  of  day,  it  being  his  deter- 
mination to  attack  again  the  Austrians,  should  they  not  have 
retired  during  the  night,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
on  account  of  the  extreme  darkness.  The  King  conversed  in 
the  most  confidential  manner  with  his  soldiers,  praised  the 
bravery  which  they  had  evinced  during  the  battle,  and  thanked 
them  for  the  fresh  services  which  they  had  rendered  him  and 
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their  country.  The  grenadiers,  who  knew  well  the  conde- 
scension of  the  King,  collected  themselves  around  him,  and  one 
of  them  of  the  name  of  Rabiatz,  with  whom  the  King  often 
entered  into  conversation,  and  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  many 
presents  on  account  of  his  bravery  was  bold  enough  thus  to 
address  him  ;  "  But,  Fred,  where  were  you  to-day,  during  the 
battle ;  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  see  you  at  our  head, 
and  to  be  led  on  by  you  into  the  thickest  fire.  To-day,  however, 
we  never  saw  you  at  all,  it  is  not  right  that  you  should  have 
forsaken  us."  "  My  friend,"  said  the  King,  with  the  utmost 
possible  affability,  "  I  could  not  lead  you  on  to-day,  and  con- 
quer with  you,  as  I  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the  left  wing, 
where  the  battle  was  the  most  obstinate."  The  heat  of  the 
fire  became  too  much  for  the  king ;  he  unbuttoned  his  great 
coat,  and  the  grenadiers  observed  a  ball  to  fall  on  the  ground. 
It  had  fallen  down  from  his  breast,  and  the  hole  was  seen  in 
his  majesty's  coat,  through  which  it  had  passed.  In  ectacy 
the  soldiers  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  still  our  Frederick,  for 
thou  sharest  our  dangers  with  us.  Long  live  Frederick,  our 
king.  Come  comrades  !  let  us  attack  the  Austrians,  forward  ! 
march  !"  The  officers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  repressing 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  and  could  scarcely  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  hour  of  attack  was  not  yet  come. 

There  was  scarcely  a  place  at  which  the  veteran  monarch 
arrived,  that  he  had  not  some  anecdote  to  relate  to  the  two 
Princes,  and  he  was  one  morning  conversing  with  them  on  the 
severity  of  the  discipline,  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
Prussian  army,  and  for  which  he  had  been  so  much  censured, 
but  to  which  he  attributed  the  splendid  victories  which  he  had 
won.  "  I  never  signed  but  two  death-warrants  in  my  life," 
said  the  king,  "  from  my  own  personal  command,  and  one  of 
them  I  never  reflect  upon,  without  the  sincerest  emotions  of 
regret,  but  the  discipline  of  the  army  required  it,  and  its  very 
safety  might  have  been  endangered  by  the  infraction  of  my 
order ;  at  all  events  the  plans  which  I  had  in  view  against  the 
enemy  might  have  been  frustrated."  The  circumstance  took 
place,  during  the  campaign  in  which  I  conquered  Silesia, 
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and  amongst  my  army  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  better 
nor  a  braver  officer  than  Major  Zietern.  It  was  my  intention 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  with  that  intent,  I  had  issued 
my  order,  that  no  one,  at  the  appointed  hour,  where  the 
attack  was  to  be  made,  should  on  punishment  of  death, 
have  a  light  in  his  tent.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
this  order  was  punctually  fulfilled,  I  took  a  personal  sur- 
vey of  the  camp,  and  on  passing  the  tent  of  Major  Zie- 
tern, I  perceived  a  light  within  it.  I  immediately  entered, 
and  found  Zietern  in  the  act  of  sealing  a  letter.  He  at- 
tempted to  justify  himself;  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and 
implored  my  pardon.  He  had  only  trangressed  the  order  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  finish  the  letter,  which  he  had  been 
writing  to  his  wife.  The  safety  of  my  army,  and  respect 
to  the  discipline  of  it  required  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
I  will  allow  you  time,  I  said  to  him,  to  open  your  packet,  and 
to  add  two  lines.  Tell  your  wife,  that  at  this  hour  to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  mount  the  scaffold.  The  Major  obeyed  my 
order,  and  at  the  appointed  time  he  was  executed.  I  lost  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but  I  maintained  the  discipline  of 
my  army,  and  by  which  I  ultimately  saved  my  crown.  The 
tongue  of  calumny  has,  I  know  been  busy  with  me  for  this  ap- 
parent act  of  undue  severity ;  but  I  never  punished  nor  exe- 
cuted a  man  for  any  criminal  act  or  personal  affront  committed 
against  myself. 

And  well,  indeed,  did  Frederick  merit  this  eulogium 
which  he  passed  upon  himself,  and  a  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened during  the  time  that  the  English  Princes  were  at  Berlin 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  it,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  raise 
him  in  their  good  opinion.  A  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Prussian 
regiments  who  had  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  was  at  the  close  of  it  put  upon  the  reduced  list.  He 
presented  several  petitions  to  the  King,  either  for  his  restora- 
tion to  full  pay.  or  for  an  increase  of  his  annual  pension.  He 
became  at  last  so  very  importunate,  that  his  Majesty  issued  his 
orders  that  no  further  petition  from  him  should  be  presented, 
nor  a  personal  interview  allowed.  Stung  by  disappointment, 
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the  officer  wrote  and  printed  a  severe  lampoon  against  the 
King.  Indulgent,  however,  as  Frederick  generally  was  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  temerity  and  presumption  of  the 
author  exasperated  him  so  much,  that  he  offered  fifty  Frede- 
ricks d'or,  for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  The  Colonel 
presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  King,  as  he  had  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  and  on  being 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  he  said,  "Your  majesty 
has  offered  fifty  Fredericks  d'or  for  the  detection  of  the  author 
of  the  lampoon  which  has  been  printed  against  you.  I  am  the 
author,  and  I  expect  that  my  head  will  be  the  sacrifice,  but  I 
hope  you  will  keep  your  word  as  a  King,  and  although  you 
may  punish  the  culprit,  that  you  will  send  to  my  wife  and  her 
miserable  children,  the  reward  which  you  have  offered  for  the 
detection  of  the  author  of  the  lampoon."  The  King  remem- 
bered the  old  soldier,  and  his  surprise  was  great,  at  the  extent 
to  which  necessity  had  driven  the  veteran,  and  for  which  he  in 
some  measure  accused  himself.  "  Away  to  Spandau,"  ex- 
claimed the  monarch,  "  there  behind  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortress  await  the  just  resentment  of  your  King."  "  I  obey 
your  majesty,"  said  the  veteran ;  "  but  the  fifty  Fredericks 
d'or  ?  "  They  shall  be  paid  to  your  wife  within  two  hours. 
Deliver  to  the  Commander  of  Sparidau  this  letter ;  but  which 
he  is  not  to  open  until  after  dinner."  The  Colonel  proceeded 
immediately  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  monarch,  and  arrived  at 
Spandau,  which  was  to  be  his  abode  for  life,  and  announced 
himself  to  the  Commander  as  his  prisoner.  Dinner  being 
over,  the  Commander  broke  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 
"  The  bearer  of  this  is  the  future  Commander  of  Spandau. 
His  wife  and  children,  with  fifty  Fredericks  d'or,  will  follow 

him.     You  will  repair  without  delay  to ,  where  a  more 

lucrative  post  awaits  you." 

It  is  not  often  that  Kings  behave  with  so  much  wisdom, 
magnanimity,  and  justice.  He  punished  the  lampooner  by  a  few 
hours  of  imprisonment,  and  then  repaired  his  own  fault,  which, 
at  the  bottom,  he  was  obliged  to  look  upon  as  the  cause  of  a 
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step  which  an  officer  of  merit  had  taken  in  the  moment  of 
almost  hopeless  despair. 

On  the  return  of  the  Princes  to  Potsdam,  Frederick  was 
taken  so  seriously  ill,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  this 
circumstance  furnished  them  with  an  extraordinary  trait  in 
the  character  of  this  most  wonderful  man.  On  being  in- 
formed that  the  Leipzig  merchants  had,  in  anticipation  of  his 
death,  been  buying  up  all  the  black  cloth,  which  was  to  be 
obtained  in  the  market,  he  had  his  will  opened,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  inserted  his  positive  order,  that  the  colour  to  be 
worn  as  mourning  after  his  decease,  should  be  rose  colour ; 
and,  by  which,  he  added,  "  1  know  I  shall  be  conferring  a  great 
favour  upon  the  fair  sex,  who  during  my  life  time  have  not 
been  indebted  to  me  for  many  kindnesses." 

In  a  contemporary  work,  professing  to  be  "  A  History  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  William  the  Fourth,"  in  the  getting  up 
of  which  the  heads  [of  a  Rev.  M.A.  and  of  an  L.L.D.*  have 

*  We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Rev.  G.  Wright,  and  John  Watkins, 
L.L.D.  enriching  their  work  with  the  results  of  our  researches,  provided  they 
would  acknowledge  the  source  from  which  they  derive  their  information.  It 
is,  however,  rather  curious,  that  in  regard  to  one  of  the  anecdotes  which  they 
have  extracted  from  pages  27  and  28  of  our  "  Memoirs  of  George  the  Fourth," 
they  express  their  doubts  of  the  circumstances  having  taken  place ;  but  they 
are  pleased  to  qualify  their  doubts  by  the  admission  that  the  story  may  have 
some  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the  insertion  of  it  is  necessary  in  their 
publication.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  publication,  we  cannot  exactly 
discover,  in  what  particular  it  may  be  said  to  exist,  at  all  events,  as  we  are 
certain,  that  that  they  cannot  adduce  any  other  authority  than  our  own  for  the 
anecdote,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  Messrs.  Wright  and  Watkins, 
that  in  any  future  reprint  of  the  work,  they  may  cancel  all  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  anecdote,  for  it  was  related  to  us  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied  the  royal  youths  to 
the  watch-house.  Dr.  Watkins,  who  originally  compiled  the  work  in  1831,  in 
alluding  to  the  source  from  which  he  extracted  the  anecdote,  says,  that  "  it 
has  appeared  in  certain  ephemeral  memoirs  of  the  royal  family."  Now  a  man 
cannot  be  intelligent,  who  is  not  intelligible,  and  we  unhesitatingly  confess 
our  incapacity  to  understand  what  he  means  by  ephemeral  memoirs.  An 
ephemera  is  a  thing  that  lives  but  for  a  day,  now  our  Memoirs  of  George  the 
Fourth  is  not  that  ephemera,  for  it  is  still  alive,  and  likely  to  live  when  the 
ephemerae  that  have  sallied  from  the  brains  of  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Wright, 
10.  2  F 
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entered  into  an  alliance,  they  speak  of  the  false  glory  which 
Frederick  obtained  in  his  career  as  a  General,  than  which 
epithet,  as  applied  to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  not  one  more  in- 
appropriate nor  false,  could  possibly  have  been  selected.  Ig- 
norant, indeed,  must  they  have  been  of  "  The  Life  and^  Reign 
of  Frederick  the  Great,"  who  could  talk  of  the  false  glory 
which  he  had  acquired.  Let  them  look  to  the  monarchs  of 
their  own  country,  and  particularly  the  Georges,  and  where 
will  they  find  one,  who  is  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  scale  with 
him  ?  In  his  philosophical  opinions,  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
century  before  his  time,  but  as  a  General,  a  Statesman,  a  Po- 
litician, and  an  Historian,  Europe  cannot  produce  his  parallel. 
If  the  glory  which  he  acquired  in  the  character  of  the  former, 
is  to  be  considered  as  false,  what  then  is  the  glory  of  a  Gusta- 
vus,  a  Wellington,  or  a  Nelson  ?  If  victory  be  the  test  of  glory, 
where  is  the  individual,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Frederick  was  placed,  who  will  stand  in  competition  with  him  ? 
He  was,  it  is  true,  often  defeated ;  but,  the  brightest  part  of 
his  glory  emanated  from  the  manner  in  which  he  rose  from 
those  defeats,  and  laid  his  enemies  at  last  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
In  the  Cabinet,  there  was  not  a  statesman  at  the  time  to  com- 
pete with  him ;  though  exposed  to  all  the  political  intrigues  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria;  to  the  false  and  vacillating 
policy  of  England,  and  to  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the 

have  sported  their  hour  upon  the  world,  and  are  forgotten.  If  by  cphe- 
merallie  means,  figuratively,  that  our  Memoirs  had  but  a  brief  existence,  the 
charge  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace,  indeed,  from  an  individual,  whose  work 
when  it  originally  appeared,  had  scarcely  any  existence  at  all,  for  it  fell  dead 
born  from  the  Press,  nor  with  all  his  fulsome  adulation  of  royalty,  did  he  suc- 
ceed iu  obtaining  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  By  the  aid  of  some  highly 
finished  portraits,  not  one  of  which  has  been  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  they 
having  nil  previously  appeared  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  resuscitation  of  "  The 
Life  and  Reign  of  William  the  Fourth,"  has  been  effected.  We,  however,  appeal 
not  to  the  public  for  their  patronage,  on  the  merits  of  a  few  pretty  pictures,  for 
on  that  head  we  fully  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  our  competitors,  but  we 
will  proudly  and  fearlessly  enter  the  lists  with  them  on  the  merits  of  the  literary 
department,  and  if  our  superiority  be  there  acknowledged,  they  are  most  wel- 
come to  that,  which  may  be  awarded  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  engravings 
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German  States,  he  stood  at  the  helm  of  his  country,  and 
guided  her  safely  through  all  the  storms  which  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  had  raised  against  him.  In  regard  to  his 
intellectual  and  literary  attainments,  if  all  the  then  reigning 
monarchs  of  Europe  had  been  put  into  one  scale,  and  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia  put  alone  into  the  other,  the  royal  squad,  even 
with  the  heavy  head  of  George  III.,  and  the  leaden  skull  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  thrown  in  as  makeweights,  would  have 
kicked  the  beam.  And  yet,  this  is  the  man,  of  whom  particular 
individuals,  styling  themselves  historians,  speak  gas  having 
acquired,  a  false  glory.  If  the  glory  of  a  Frederick  of  Prussia 
be  false,  then  also  is  the  glory  false  of  a  Hume  or  a  Robert- 
son, a  Thucydides  or  a  Livy,  a  Raleigh,  a  Bacon,  a  Fox,  or  a 
Gibbon.  History  will  preserve  the  name  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived,  and 
whose  glory  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  untarnished 
by  the  puny  efforts  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  mind,  which 
is  too  impervious  to  allow  of  a  beam  of  truth  penetrating 
into  it,  and  which  "  hates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach." 
Kings,  in  general  collect  a  crowd  about  them,  by  the  pomp  of 
their  courts,  or  by  particular  attributes,  with  which  nature  has 
favoured  their  empire ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  effected  by  the 
elegance  of  manners,  the  prodigies  of  arts,  and  at  times  by  the 
confluence  of  celebrated  men,  who  throw  a  halo  of  splendour 
round  the  scene  which  they  animate  by  their  presence.  Berlin, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Princes,  received 
its  splendour,  and  its  fame  from  the  king  himself.  Nothing 
could  efface  it,  on  the  contrary,  everything  appeared  to  increase 
in  grandeur  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

For  above  twenty  years,  the  LION  OF  THE  NORTH  had  re- 
posed in  his  grandeur,  or  according  to  certain  chroniclers  in 
his  false  glory^  but  that  very  grandeur  was  the  aliment  by 
which  he  was  supported.  Contented  with  the  respect,  which  he 
forced  his  irritated  enemies  to  pay  him,  he  proudly  darted  upon 
them  his  look  of  defiance,  without  provoking  them.  The  minor 
powers  took  shelter  under  his  protecting  wings,  and  the  terror 
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•which  his  name  inspired,  was  to  them  a  shield  and  a  safeguard. 
If  we  follow  him  into  his  retreat,  we  there  find  another  king 
and  another  man,  alone,  amongst  all  the  reigning  monarchs ;  he 
made  to  his  people  the  weight  of  royalty,  light  and  easy,  which 
in  other  countries  pressed  them  slavishly  to  the  ground,  leaving 
them  only  to  the  splendour  of  his  personal  grandeur.  Singly, 
amongst  alFother  monarchs  of  Europe,  merit  obtained  his  ad- 
miration and  his  homage ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of  men  of 
genius,  in  the  same  manner  that  men  of  genius,  court  the  pa- 
tronage of  princes.  A  passionate  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  all 
its  forms  and  phenomena,  rendered  him  their  depository  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  noble  amusements  that  he  rendered  himself 
worthy  like  Caesar,  of  being  the  best  historian  of  his  own  exploits. 
In  a  periodical  work  published  at  Leipzig,  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Prince  William,  we  find  the  following  beautiful  sketch 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  described  by  an  eye  witness  at  the 
review  in  Silesia.  "  I  have  seen  him  amongst  the  lines  of  his 
troops,  where  he  appeared  like  the  God  of  war.  The  fire  of 
his  brilliant  genius  still  shone  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  body  was 
bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  shades  of  death  were 
thickening  round  that  glorious  head,  like  the  last  remnant  of 
that  generation  of  great  men,  who  have  disappeared  from  the 
world,  he  appeared  no  longer  to  belong  to  us,  and  there  was 
something  sad  and  sombre  about  him,  which  rendered  still 
deeper  the  veneration  which  was  attached  unto  him.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  in  having  the  opportunity  of  saluting  him 
in  his  decline,  and  my  reminiscences  of  him  will  be  enriched  by 
those  impressions,  which  are  instilled  into  us,  by  the  looks  and 
words  of  a  great  man." 

At  the  time  when  the  royal  Princes  visited  Berlin,  there  was 
perhaps  no  monarch  in  Europe  surrounded  with  a  falser  glory 
then  George  III.  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  no  two  countries 
presented  a  stronger  contrast  in  regard  to  their  internal 
prosperity,  than  England  and  Prussia.  It  was,  however,  not 
a  country  in  which  George  III.  was  desirous  that  his  sons 
should  make  a  protracted  residence,  much  less  that  they  should 
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acquire  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  religious  and  philoso- 
phical tenets  of  the  monarch  of  it.  Germany  was  at  this  time 
the  theatre  of  the  plans  of  that  wonderfully  constituted  body 
of  men,  the  Illuminati,  whose  principles  were  anything  but 
in  accordance  with  despotic  governments,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  governments  that  were  founded  on  hereditary  rights. 
There  was  scarcely  a  throne  in  Europe,  that  was  not  shaken 
by  the  secret  operations  of  that  tremendous  society,  which 
held  its  sittings  every  where  and  no  where,  and  whose  judge- 
ments,, like  those  of  the  secret  tribunal,  went  forth,  no  one 
knew  from  whence,  nor  who  the  individuals  were  by  whom  the 
sentence  was  decreed.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  contained 
in  themselves  the  seeds  of  revolution  sown  by  this  society,  and 
it  required  only  one  great,  all-comprehensive  mind,  so  to  direct 
the  latent  energies  of  it,  which  would  hurl  the  crowns  from  the 
heads  of  the  ruling  Monarchs,  and  give  to  the  people  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  reason,  liberty,  and  freedom.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  high  aristocratic  principles  in 
which  the  British  Princes  had  been  educated,  could  be  in  the 
least  degree  eradicated  from  their  minds  by  the  liberalism, 
which  Weishaupt  promulgated  from  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Bohemia,  and  which  spread  itself  with  an  irresistible  power 
over  the  whole  of  Germany ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  probable,  that 
either  of  the  royal  Princes,  who,  with  their  mother's  milk  had 
inbibed  the  right  divine  of  Kings  to  govern,  could  be  induced 
to  espouse  a  cause  which  went  to  the  destruction  of  all  royal 
privileges,  or  perogatives,  which  were  not  founded  on  popular 
principles.  Prussia  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Illumi- 
nati, and  the  well  known  free-thinking  opinions  of  Frederick, 
tended  to  make  his  kingdom  the  focus,  from  which  emanated 
the  emissaries  of  the  society  to  diffuse  their  revolutionary 
principles  over  the  enslaved  nations  of  Europe.  There  was, 
however,  an  infection  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Berlin,  to 
which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  that  the  British  Princes 
should  be  exposed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  school,  in 
which,  had  they  been  desirous  of  learning  the  mysteries  of 
government,  and  of  tracing  the  causes  by  which  nations  rise 
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to  the  summit  of  political  grandeur,  and  then  gradually  decline ; 
they  had  ample  means  presented  them  of  acquiring  that  in- 
valuable knowledge,  which  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  them 
as  Princes,  and  useful  to  them  as  men  in  the  elevated  station 
of  society  to  which  they  were  born.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted  by  Fenelon,  with  his  royal  pupil, 
and  compare  it  with  that  adopted  by  the  Grevilles,  the  Budes, 
and  the  Merricks,  with  their  royal  pupils,  what  a  lamentable 
contrast  do  we  find.  The  idea  of  sending  two  Princes  to 
scamper  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  in  search  of  mili- 
tary spectacles,  by  which  neither  the  mind  nor  the  heart  could 
be  improved,  could  only  have  entered  the  head  of  a  war-loving 
Monarch,  like  George  IIL  Of  the  polity  of  nations,  of  their 
laws  and  institutions,  of  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  their  commerce,  or  their  literature,  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Princes,  who  was  cognizant 
of  their  first  rudiments.  The  principals  of  the  suite  had  been 
bred  up  in  camps,  and  it  is  well  known  what  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  there  acquired ;  the  inference  then  is  evident,  that 
the  extent  of  the  information  which  General  Bude  or  Colonel 
Greville  could  convey  to  their  royal  pupils,  must  and  could 
only  be  regulated  by  that,  which  they  had  themseves  acquired, 
and  beyond  which,  they  were  totally  unfit  for  the  direction  or 
the  formation  of  the  intellectual  character  of  those,  who  were 
entrusted  to  their  care.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  Prince  William  attained  their 
majority,  and  became  by  virtue  of  their  created  titles,  members  of 
the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  of  their  country,  neither 
of  them  exhibited  that  extent  of  knowledge,  which  a  commoner 
generally  brings  with  him  from  our  universities.  Reading 
was  never  a  favourite  pursuit  with  any  of  the  male  branches 
of  the  royal  family  during  their  juvenility,  and  the  books  that 
they  did  read,  were  little  calculated  to  improve  their  under- 
standing, or  refine  their  morals ;  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
which  the  Duke  of  York  displayed  in  the  selection  of  his 
books,  was  of  the  most  depraved  and  immoral  nature.  As 
men  of  classical  acquirements,  the  boys  on  the  sixth  form  at 
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Eton  would  have  surpassed  them.  The  Bishop  of  Osnaburg 
had  heard  of  such  men  as  Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  but  he 
studied  them  no  further,  than  the  accounts  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Grecians,  for  everything  which  was  taught  him  had  some 
reference  to  soldiers  and  to  war,  and  dearly,  indeed,  did  this 
country  pay  for  his  proficiency  in  military  tactics. 

If,  however,  it  was  thought  requisite  to  render  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg  a  military  character,  on  what  ground  was  the  same 
course  to  be  adopted  with  Prince  William?  The  profession 
which  he  had  chosen,  had  no  relation  with  the  tactics  of  an 
army,  nor  would  he  have  become  a  better  sailor,  if  he  had 
attended  all  the  military  spectacles,  which  Frederick  of 
Prussia  instituted  to  keep  alive  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
people,  the  glorious  victories  which  his  army  had  achieved. 
The  ocean  was  the  element  on  which  the  character  of 
Prince  William  was  to  be  formed,  and  had  his  royal  father 
granted  him  one  of  his  frigates,  and  given  him  a  roving 
commission,  that  he  might  have  steered  his  vessel  to  whatever 
country  offered  him  the  greatest  inducements,  in  a  commercial, 
scientific  or  political  relation,  he  would  have  become  a  far 
greater  man,  than  he  ever  could  have  been  made,  by  locating 
him  amongst  Hanoverian  gamblers,  Prussian  demireps,  or 
Italian  eunuchs. 

At  the  close  of  the  reviews,  General  Bude  received  the 
most  peremptory  commands  from  George  III.  to  remove 
Prince  William  to  Lunenburg,  but  the  Prince  himself  evinced 
a  great  partiality  for  Hanover,  to  which  place  General  Bude 
had  no  particular  objection,  as  Baron  Hardenberg  had  left  the 
city,  and  the  coterie  of  professed  gamblers,  was  in  a  great 
degree  broken  up.  He,  however,  could  not  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  commands  of  his  King,  and  accordingly  Prince 
William  took  up  his  residence  at  Lunenburg  for  the  winter. 
He,  however,  was  not  wholly  stationary  there,  but  made  frequent 
trips  to  Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Osnaburg,  at  all  of  which 
places,  he  was  received  with  that  attention  and  regard,  which 
were  due  to  his  rank.  A  regular  report  was  transmitted  to 
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his  royal  father,  of  the  great  progress  which  his  son  was 
making  in  the  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  which  report 
perhaps,  had  just  as  much  actual  truth  in  it,  as  the  report  of 
the  schoolmaster,  of  the  great  progress  of  his  pupil  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  specimen,  has  been 
executed  by  himself.  The  winter  is  the  season  for  mirth  and 
festivity  in  the  German  towns,  and  Prince  William  was  more 
frequently  to  be  seen,  driving  a  beautiful  girl  at  a  SchUttenfarth 
(a  train  of  sledges,)  than  studying  Vauban  on  fortification. 
His  sledge  was  indeed  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of  all 
that  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Lunenburg,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  his  father's  stud  at  Hanover, 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  cream-coloured  horses,  which  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  sporting  world,  rendered  the  set  out  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  a  truly  royal  one.  Speed  not  being  required 
at  a  schlittenfarth,  but  the  stately  pace  of  the  menage  horse, 
the  cream-coloured  horse  was  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  amusement.  It  was  the  very  counterpart  of  the  heavy, 
stiff  and  formal  motion  of  the  German  himself,  who  in  the 
higher  classes,  is  the  very  type  of  ceremony  and  hauteur.  It 
is  admitted  by  all,  and  we  are  enabled  to  speak  from  experience, 
that  the  respective  positions  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  in 
a  sledge,  are  the  most  favourable  that  can  be  conceived,  for 
the  latter  to  whisper,  "  his  sweet  nonsense"  into  the  ear  of  the 
former,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  report  was  current  in  the 
town,  that  Prince  William  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
whispering  many  sweet  things  into  the  ear  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Herr  Hofrath  Schindbach,  which  wete  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  her,  and  of  which,  of  course  rendered  her  the 
object  of  the  malicious  envy  of  many  of  the  fair  ones  of 
Lunenburg,  who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  drawn  in  the 
sledge  of  the  Son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  who  would  not 
have  entertained  any  objection  to  have  had  the  same  sweet 
things  whispered  in  their  ear  by  the  lips  of  royalty.  His 
Royal  Highness  however,  not  only  drove  Miss  Schindbach  in 
his  sledge,  but  he  waltzed  with  her  on  every  occasion,  he 
presented  her  with  the  choicest  fruits  at  the  table,  and  his 
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attentions  to  her  were  so  marked  and  conspicuous,  that  the  old 
maids  of  Lunenburg  put  their  heads  together  to  discover  what 
would  be  the  result  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  the  young 
maids  rumpled  their  noses,  and  wondered  what  his  Royal 
Highness  could  see  in  Miss  Schindbach,  as  on  their  part, 
they  could  not  see  in  her  any  beauty  at  all.  One  look  at 
Maria  Schindbach,  was,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  latter  ladies  were  actuated  by  some  particular  motive,  in 
the  expression  of  their  inability,  to  discover  any  beauty  in  her, 
but  although  no  one  could  deny  her  claim  to  superlative 
personal  attractions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  acknowledged 
by  all  her  admirers,  that  she  was  a  great  flirt,  for  it  was  a 
question  mooted  at  one  of  the  female  coteries,  whether  she 
preferred  being  driven  by  Prince  William  or  by  Captain 
Merrick.  Her  vanity  was  indeed  greatly  nattered  by  the  homage 
paid  to  her  by  the  former,  but  conquest  was  the  great  object 
which  she  had  in  view,  and  as  any  matrimonial  union  with  a 
son  of  the  King  of  England  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  she 
played  a  sure  game,  and  threw  out  all  her  snares  to  enchain 
the  affections  of  the  gallant  captain.  She  was  in  point  of  pro- 
perty a  very  eligible  match  for  any  person,  and  as  the  fortune 
of  Captain  Merrick  was  not  over  abundant,  and  there  being  no 
immediate  prospect  of  his  being  called  into  active  service,  he 
made  the  offer  of  his  hand  to  Miss  Schindbach,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  the  understanding,  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  con- 
summated as  soon  as  his  engagement  with  Prince  William  was 
at  an  end. 

The  winter  was  passed  at  Lunenburg  amidst  a  round  of 
amusements  and  festivities,  in  all  which  Prince  William  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  he  gained  the  universally  good  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  by  the  general  affability  and  con- 
descension of  his  manners.  To  suppose,  however,  that  he  was 
not  the  perpetrator  of  many  youthful  frolics,  or  that  he  let  a 
favourable  opportunity  escape  him,  by  which  he  could  accomp- 
lish a  piece  of  mischief,  were  to  form  a  decidedly  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  These  frolics,  however,  never  descended 
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into  vice ;  but  they  were  sometimes  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  as 
to  give  the  sober  and  steady  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg,  a  strange 
idea  of  the  character  of  an  English  sailor.  In  some  instances, 
he  was  apt  to  presume  a  little  upon  his  rank,  and  committed 
many  tricks  with  impunity,  which  with  any  other  person,  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  punishment  of  the  civil  power. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  his  royal  Highness  left  Lunenburg, 
and  remained  for  some  time  at  Hanover,  where  he  spent  his 
time,  not  much  to  his  intellectual  advantage ;  but  amused  him- 
self in  the  morning  with  the  game  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  even- 
ing with  the  vingtun  or  billiards.  In  regard  to  what  was  called 
his  studies,  it  was  a  direct  burlesque  upon  the  word,  for  inde- 
pendently of  a  natural  want  of  steady  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  General  Bude 
himself  did  not  possess  the  tact,  nor  patience  requisite  for  an 
instructor,  and  especially  for  a  young  man,  who  was  fully  aware 
of  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  consequently,  there  was  an 
absence  of  those  impulses  which  lead  the  man  of  a  humbler 
station  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  his 
future  prosperity  in  life  can  be  promoted. 

Captain  Merrick  was  at  no  time  a  person  well  calculated  to 
be  the  tutor  of  a  royal  youth;  but  if  he  were  incapacitated  for 
his  pedagogic  duties,  he  was  now  the  more  so,  for  since  he  had 
bestowed  his  affections  upon  Maria  Schindbach,  he  had  other 
objects  which  engrossed  his  attention,  than  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Tacitus  or  Livy,  or  poring  over  the  dry  reasoning  of 
Grotius  or  Puffendorff.  In  fact,  he  had  requested  permission  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  Lunenburg,  undertaking  to  join  his  royal 
pupil  at  Brunswick,  whither  it  was  the  intention  of  Prince 
William  to  repair,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  open  for  travelling. 

Prince  William  having  heard  the  University  of  Gottingen 
hignly  spoken,  of  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  of  his  own  country,  than  any  other  of  the  German 
universities,  he  resolved  to  visit  it,  and  more  especially  as  at  that 
particular  period,  it  had  to  include  amongst  its  professors,  a 
number  of  individuals  of  the  highest  celebrity  for  learning  and 
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erudition,  independently  of  its  being  able  to  boast  of  having 
been  the  alma  mater  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men,  that 
Germany  has  produced ;  and  well,  indeed,  would  it  have  been 
for  Prince  William,  had  he  been  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
professors  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  rather  than  under  that 
of  a  superannuated,  but  well  meaning  soldier.  A  six  months 
residence  in  the  house  of  a  Kant,  a  Herder,  or  a  Michaelis, 
would  have  sent  him  forth  into  the  world,  a  brighter  and  a  more 
useful  man,  than  years  spent  in  witnessing  the  evolutions  of  a 
Prussian  army.  His  education  would  then  have  fitted  him  for 
a  throne,  that  is  not  supported  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword, 
but  by  the  esteem  and  loyalty  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized 
people. 

But  where  are  ideas  to  be  found,  worthy  of  being  presented 
to  a  philosophic  age  on  the  education  of  Princes  ?  But  as  it  is 
the  will  of  human  beings  to  confide  their  destiny  to  the  care  of 
a  single  man,  let  those  same  beings  take  particular  care,  that 
he  is  made  capable  of  bearing  the  burden ;  let  him  be  rendered 
worthy  of  so  august  an  office.  Human  wisdom  has  not  a 
more  important  subject,  with  which  to  employ  herself,  nor  has 
the  legislature  an  object  of  greater  weight,  on  which  to  enact 
its  laws. 

The  child,  which  is  born  to  govern,  is  reared  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  court.  In  his  weakness,  he  reposes  in  a  cradle,  but  that 
very  cradle  is  surrounded  by  adoration ;  it  is  the  throne  of  its 
infancy.  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  monarch  himself,  is 
attended  with  so  much  ceremony,  or  receives  so  many  homages 
He  walks,  and  the  courtiers  prostrate  themselves  before  him ; 
he  stammers  a  few  words,  and  he  is  listened  to  with  respect  and 
attention  ;  he  shows  his  petulant  airs,  and  all  around  him  trem- 
ble ;  he  cries,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  order  of  the  world  is 
disturbed  ?  It  is  attempted  to  instruct  him,  but  what  is  it,  he 
has  to  learn.  Is  he  an  infant?  is  he  a  man  or  a  demigod  ?  If 
a  person  be  bold  enough  to  speak  to  him  of  his  duties,  every- 
thing which  surrounds  him,  reminds  him  only  of  his  privileges 
and  his  power.  Kings  !  it  is  thus,  that  the  etiquette  of  your 
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courts  has  regulated  the  instruction  of  your  youth.     People  ! 
it  is  thus,  that  your  rulers  are  formed. 

And  what  ought  to  be  the  education  of  a  heir  to  a  throne? 
first,  that  of  a  man,  afterwards,  that  of  a  king.  He  ought  to 
pass  through  every  situation  which  could  impart  salutary  ideas, 
and  human  sentiments,  which  could  animate  his  courage,  deve- 
lope  his  genius,  and  confirm  his  virtue.  Withdraw  him,  there- 
fore, from  the  court,  transport  him  into  the  interior  of  some 
province ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by  the  general  misery  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  magnificence  of  the  throne ;  conceal  from 
him,  if  possible,  his  birth :  deprive  him  of  every  thing,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  him ;  even  the  caresses  and  the  love  of 
his  family ;  he  is  not  born  for  them,  but  for  an  empire.  The 
time  will  come,  when  he  is  to  be  conducted  back  to  the  court, 
and  his  rank  made  known  to  him,  and  when  you  can  really 
make  him  understand  the  dangers  and  the  duties  of  it,  and  bring 
him  to  the  wholesome  conviction,  that  neither  nature  nor 
reason  have  decreed,  that  men  are  to  be  governed  without 
talents  or  without  virtues.  At  the  time  when  the  education  of 
Prince  William  commenced,  these  truths  were  either  not  known 
or  it  was  not  considered  politic  nor  consistent  with  etiquette 
to  act  upon  them.  We  have  seen  that  his  early  instructors 
no  sooner  evinced  a  disposition  to  instil  into  his  mind  the 
liberal  sentiments  which  formed  the  basis  on  which  a  Fenelon, 
or  a  Duke  d'  Montausier  formed  the  mind  of  their  royal  pupils, 
than  his  doltish  father  took  the  alarm,  and  the  royal  youth  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  preceptors,  whose  chief  aim  was  to 
impress  upon  him  the  indefeasible  legitimacy  of  royalty  and 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  lesson  which  the  venerable 
Baron  Walstein  once  read  to  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  and 
Prince  William,  during  their  sojourn  at  Berlin,  was  of  more 
sterling  value  to  them,  than  all  the  knowledge  which  was 
attempted  to  be  forced  into  them  by  their  English  tutors. 
They  had  one  day  left  the  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  the 
palace  at  Berlin,  when  they  entered  a  part  of  the  town  inha- 
bited by  the  poorer  classes,  and  whose  miserable  dwellings 
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formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  palaces  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  reside.  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Prince  William,  "  who 
could  dwell  in  such  wretched  huts  ?"  "  Enter  with  me,  your 
Royal  Highness,"  said  the  Baron,  "  and  you  shall  know/' 
The  Princes  entered  accordingly,  and  they  were  struck  with 
the  dilapidated  walls,  the  mean  and  clumsy  furniture,  the 
sorry  fare  which  stood  before  the  inmates,  and  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  whole  family  worn  down  by  labour  and  want. 
"  Now"  said  the  Baron,  "  it  is  under  this  roof,  in  this  miser- 
able hut,  that  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  children  live,  who 
labour  incessantly  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  money  which 
is  squandered  in  the  decoration  of  your  palaces,  and  who  die  with 
hunger,  in  order  that  your  tables  may  be  supplied  with  their  su- 
perfluities and  luxuries" 

It  is  in  this  energetic  manner  that  kings  and  princes  ought 
to  be  spoken  to  ;  but,  alas  !  a  Baron  Walstein  is  a  rare  animal, 
indeed,  in  a  royal  menagery ;  but,  if  the  palaces  of  kings  were 
the  residence  of  such  men ;  we  should  not  meet  in  the  lives  of 
princes  those  crimes  and  atrocities,  which  oblige  history  to  in- 
vest itself  with  a  secret  and  clandestine  garb,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
hide  itself  from  public  view,  whereas  its  chief  duties  and  func- 
tions are  to  tear  aside  the  veil,  and  reveal  everything  in  its 
just  and  natural  light. 

Prince  William  had  never  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  examining  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  English  uni- 
versities or  of  the  great  national  schools,  but  his  attention  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  apparent  want  of  all  discipline 
amongst  the  students  of  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  study,  they  appeared  to 
be  a  gang  of  lawless  reprobates,  subject  to  no  control,  nor 
seemingly  responsible  to  any  one  for  their  actions.  Duelling 
appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  pastime,  and  no  student  could  be  said 
to  be  properly  inaugurated,  until  he  had  wounded  two  or  three 
of  his  antagonists,  or  he  had  stood  very  tamely  to  be  wounded 
by  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fencing  was  higher 
prized  than  that  of  Homer  or  Plato,  and  on  Prince  William 
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inquiring  the  cause  of  seeing  so  many  young  men  with  their 
arm  in  a  sling,  he  was  answered  with  the  greatest  sang  froid, 
Es  ist  nichts,  er  hat  sick  nur  geschlagen.  (It's  nothing,  he  has 
only  been  fighting.)  Every  means  had  been  used  by  the  heads 
of  the  university  to  abolish  this  absurd  and  dangerous  custom, 
but  neither  coercion  nor  expostulation  had  any  effect.  The 
students  declared  it  was  one  of  their  prescriptive  rights,  and  if 
they  were  riot  allowed  to  fight,  they  would  not  attend  their 
lectures.  This  experiment  was  tried  by  one  of  their  Pro- 
fessors, who  declared  that  he  would  punish  any  of  the  students 
belonging  to  his  class,  who  should  be  detected  in  fighting  a  duel. 
The  lectures  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Professors,  as  it  is  considered  that  every  student 
pays  his  subscription  towards  them.  The  anti -duelling  Pro- 
fessor kept  his  word,  and  punished  one  of  the  duellists  by  a 
three  days'  confinement.  The  following  day  he  mounted  the 
rostrum  to  lecture  to  his  pupils,  but  not  one  of  them  attended, 
nor  would  they  make  their  appearance,  until  they  had  ob- 
tained the  liberation  of  their  comrade,  and  an  undertaking 
given  by  the  Professor,  that  he  would  not  interfere  any  further 
in  their  amusement  of  duelling.  The  Professor  found  that  he 
must  either  forego  his  emoluments,  or  permit  his  pupils  to 
carry  on  their  amusement,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

Michaelis,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  Germany, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Prince  William,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  university,  and  his  Royal  Highness  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  attend  one  of  his  lectures.  General  Bude 
communicated  this  wish  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness  to 
the  learned  Professor,  and  he  immediately  waited  upon  him 
with  a  most  respectful  invitation  to  attend  his  lecture  on  the 
following  evening. 

A?  it  was  soon  known  throughout  the  town,  that  Prince 
William  of  England  was  to  honour  Professor  Michaelis  with 
his  presence  at  the  lecture,  the  demand  for^tickets  of  admission 
was  so  great,  that  had  the  request  been  universally  complied 
with,  the  Professor  would  have  been  obliged  to  deliver  his 
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lecture  in  the  open  air,  for  there  was  not  an  apartment  in  the 
university  which  would  have  contained  half  the  number  of  the 
applicants. 

With  the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  son  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  freedom  and  of  liberty,  as  one  of  his  audience, 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  some  parts  of  the  lecture 
of  Michaelis  would  have  an,  immediate  reference  to  the  high 
rank  of  his  illustrious  visitor,  and  particularly  to  the  formation 
of  his  character,  as  being  the  lineal  successor  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  thrones  in  the  world.  At  the  particular  re- 
quest of  Prince  William,  the  lecture  was  printed,  and  we 
translate  the  following  extract  from  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
edition  of  Michaelis'  works,  published  by  Warrentrapp,  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  : — 

"  I  will  suppose  a  Prince,  placed  on  one  of  the  first  thrones 
of  Europe,  at  that  age,  when  the  great  extent  and  maturity  of 
his  ideas  mingling  with  the  warmth  of  the  passions,  form,  and 
occupy  themselves  with  the  construction  of  some  vast  designs, 
and  he  questions  himself  on  the  kind  of  glory  and  of  happi- 
ness, that  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  aim ;  and,  if  to  an 
elevated  mind,  he  joins  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart,  the 
following,  I  conceive  would  be  his  answer : — 

"By  the  will  of  Heaven,  I  occupy  a  rank  amongst  my  fellow- 
men,  to  which  no  ambition  could  elevate  itself,  nor^dare  pre- 
tend to  it.  Vast  and  splendid  aims  ought  alone  to  direct  him, 
who  beholds  himself  on  so  elevated  a  position.  What  then 
ought  to  be  my  line  of  conduct,  now  that  I  am  seated  on  the 
majesty  of  a  throne,  supreme  governor  over  all,  by  the  power 
with  which  I  am  clothed  ?  I  become  their  plaything,  by  the 
inconstancy  of  my  passions,  and  the  uncertainty  and  fickleness 
of  my  designs.  I  will  arouse  myself  from  this  unworthy  tutle- 
lage.  I  will  make  use  of  my  splendid  fortune,  and  that  energy 
which  developes  itself  in  my  soul,  for  my  own  glory,  and  the 
benefit  of  my  country. 

"  If  I  open  the  pages  of  history  in  search  of  examples ; 
1  there  find  elevated  above  all  fame,  those  great  and  celebrated 
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men,  who,  combining  with  the  genius  of  conquest,  that  of  the 
foundation  of  empires,  appear  to  be  seated  on  the  thrones  of 
the  earth,  like  gods,  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed,  But  in 
order  to  bring  about  those  sublime  works,  circumstances  are 
required,  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  excludes  those  vast  enterprises.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ruins  on  which  that  grandeur  is  elevated ;  the 
blood  with  which  it  has  been  purchased  :  the  enormous  crimes 
which  are  always  mingled  with  the  greatest  successes  of  war ; 
all  impart  to  that  glory,  something  so  inexpressibly  calamitous 
and  terrible,  that  my  conscience  becomes  alarmed  at  it.  I  am 
not  ambitious  for  any  fame,  which  is  tarnished  by  the  accusa- 
tions and  maledictions  of  the  human  race.  I  love  in  glory, 
that  which  is  pure,  but  at  the  same  time,  is  noble  and  august. 
The  glory  which  I  desire,  is  that  of  less  celebrated  men,  who 
by  wholesome  laws  have  prepared,  and  who  by  a  good  govern- 
ment, have  given  to  the  people  a  long  epoch  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  I  will  offer  to  my  own  nation,  I  will  offer  to  foreign 
powers,  and  to  the  future,  a  reign  replete  with  order  and 
justice,  full  of  force  and  grandeur.  My  majesty  shall  be 
stamped  upon  my  people ;  their  prosperity  shall  tell  of  my 
glory. 

"  How  then  !  should  I  only  consider  my  own  self  in  the  happy 
destiny  which  I  prepare  for  my  people  ?  Even  in  doing  good, 
should  I  not  be  generous  ?  The  true  grandeur  of  man  con- 
sists in  abstracting  him  from  himself,  and  yielding  himself  up 
to  others,  and  it  is  his  greatest,  his  purest  enjoyment.  O  my 
people  !  what  have  I  done,  that  I  have  already  enjoyed  those 
sincere  blessings,  which  rise  spontaneously  at  the  sight  of  a 
good  Prince.  It  is  my  youth,  which  affects  you ;  you  cherish 
in  me  the  virtues  which  you  would  wish  to  impart  to  me ;  you 
have  adopted  me  as  the  child  of  your  hopes.  Ye  good  and 
confiding  people,  in  my  turn  I  adopt  you  as  my  own,  you  shall 
not  be  sacrificed  to  my  pride,  it  is  I  who  would  sacrifice  my- 
self to  your  wants.  Everything  which  a  Prince  does  for  his 
people,  possesses  a  peculiar  charm.  A  delightful  security 
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already  calms  the  emotions  of  my  thoughts,  and  surrounds  them 
with  a  splendid  light.  I  now  perceive,  that  true  glory  is 
nothing  more  than  virtue. 

"  I  have  only  one  research  to  make,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
possible  good  which  a  Prince  can  confer  upon  a  people.  Let 
us  ascend  to  the  source  of  my  authority,  what  is  that  uniqne 
rank  with  which  I  am  invested?  All  the  forces  of  an  immense 
society,  collected  from  all  the  creations  of  human  industry ;  all 
those  forces  are  concentrated  in  my  sovereign  will; — I  speak, 
and  all  submit.  If  I  put  any  faith  in  the  maxims,  which  have 
been  instilled  into  my  mind,  a  people  have  no  right  over 
their  Prince,  and  the  Prince  is  the  sole  arbitrator  of  his  duties 
towards  his  people.* 

"  Who  has  then  regulated  the  course  of  things  ?  Is  it 
chance,  is  it  reason,  is  it  a  bold  confidence,  or  a  fortunate 
experience  ?  Let  us  decide  by  the  effects ;  let  a  Prince  who 
is  carried  too  much  away  by  his  passions,  to  know  properly 
his  own  interests,  separate  his  happiness  from  that  of  the 
nation ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  it  will  be  oppressed, 
it  will  be  without  resources,  and  without  the  means  of  aveng- 
ing or  defending  itself.  If,  being  just  arid  enlightened,  he 
conceives  that  the  interests  of  a  master,  like  the  happiness 
of  a  father,  consist  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  obey  him, 
they  may  it  is  true,  be  well  governed,  but  in  that  wise  and 
just  government,  we  shall  always  discover  the  impression, 
though,  badly  disguised,  of  servitude. 

"  The  citizen  will  enjoy  the  happy  policy  of  society,  but 
without  having  any  share  in  it ;  without  possessing  the  right 
of  changing  anything  in  it,  nor,  indeed,  of  passing  his  opinion 
upon  it.  He  is  not  permitted  to  be  either  great  or  happy, 
but  in  that  manner,  which  is  agreeable  to  his  master.  Accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  if  I  were  not  born  to  a  throne,  I  should 

*  These  sentiments  might  suit  the  latitude  of  Gottingen,  but  they  must  have 
appeared  rather  strange  to  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of  a  people,  who  are  the  fountain 
of  all  power,  and  whose  Monarch  governs  only  by  those  laws,  to  which  the 
people  have  given  their  assent. 

10.  2n 
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be  obliged  to  suppress  and  relinquish  altogether  those  great 
and  generous  designs  which  inflame  my  soul ;  I  dare  not  as  a 
man,  undertake  for  my  compatriots,  that,  which  as  a  Prince, 
Ihave  in  contemplation  for  my  people.  I  was  a  man  before 
I  became  a  King,  and  such  a  state  of  things  arouses  my  indig- 
nation, and  exasperates  my  feelings.  The  question  is  not 
simply,  of  being  generous,  but  of  being  just.  The  most 
eminent  service  which  I  can  render  to  my  people  is  a  sacrifice 
which  I  impose  upon  mysalf,  and  that  service  is,  to  emancipate 
them  from  my  power,  and  to  raise  them  to  liberty.  Tyrants 
have  reigned  before  me,  and  tyrants  may,  perhaps,  succeed 
me.*  I  will  not  abandon  the  fate  of  the  people  to  chance, 
which  sends  at  times  a  good  King  upon  the  earth.  I  will, 
therefore,  disappear  amongst  the  crowd;  I  will  humble  my- 
self to  a  common  destiny,  and  I  will  renounce  all  those  vast 
projects,  which  can  only  be  carried  into  execution  from  the  emi- 
nence of  a  throne.  And  what  should  I  have  to  regret  ?  if  I 
could  not  achieve  anything  greater  or  better  ?  I  should  ex- 
perience my  reward  every  moment  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; 
and  if  I  should  be  still  actuated  by  ambition,  should  I  not 
have  it  in  my  power  to  create  for  myself  a  second  destiny,  a 
second  reputation  in  the  character  of  a  citizen,  after  having 
consecrated  my  name  in  the  annals  of  my  country  by  the  gift 
of  liberty  ?  No,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  I  should  have  to  make  for  the  welfare  of  my  people. 

"  But  a  new  and  brighter  prospect  opens  upon  my  mind. 
Previously  to  that  work  of  public  liberty  being  accomplished, 
I  perceive  another,  not  less  important,  nor  less  glorious.  Are 
the  people  capable  at  every  epoch  of  receiving  liberty,  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  it,  and  of  preserving  it  ?  My  nation 
will,  therefore,  ripen  towards  a  destiny  wholly  new.  Liberty 
is  soon  corrupted  amidst  a  bad  social  organisation,  and  how 

*  Not  in  Europe.  The  reign  of  tyranny  is  there  extinct,  though  the  flame 
of  despotism  be  still  in  some  countries,  burning  faintly.  That  man  must  know 
little  of  the  English  people,  who  would  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Princes. 
The  life  of  a  tyrant  King  in  England  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  ' 
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many  vices,  abuses,  and  inveterate  evils  are  there  in  an  im- 
mense and  antiquated  nation,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
a  bold  and  vigorous  operation,  of  which  the  hand  of  the  despot 
is  alone  capable,  and  in  that  respect  I  would  rather  honour 
and  consecrate  despotism  itself,  than  I  would  abdicate  it. 
I  should  demand  as  a  Prince,  great  and  glorious  enterprises,  and 
it  is  the  grandest  demand  which  a  King  can  make.  It  is  not 
above  the  resources  of  my  authority ;  I  would  surround  myself 
with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  past  ages ;  I  would  collect 
around  me  all  the  philosophers  and  men  of  genius.  I  would 
tell  them,  we  have  a  great  work  to  accomplish ;  let  us  combine 
together.  I  will  acknowledge  you  as  my  guides,  as  my  sup- 
ports. We  will  hold  dominion  over  our  fellow-men,  I,  by 
fortune,  you,  by  nature.  Associate  with  me  your  authority, 
and  I  will  support  you  with  my  power.  Do  you  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  some  great  national  schemes,  and  I  will  execute  them. 
Enrich  my  mind  with  your  wisdom,  and  I  will  inflame  you 
with  my  ardour.  Do  you  show  what  genius,  and  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  courage,  can  effect  by  their  confederation. 

"  It  is  not  in  vain  that  I  have  examined  my  duties,  measured 
my  forces,  and  conceived  the  most  noble  designs.  Being 
Supreme  !  my  contented  heart  is  emboldened  to  turn  itself  to 
thee.  Every  thing  that  is  just  and  good,  is  pleasing  to  thee. 
Behold  my  views,  my  resolutions ;  I  deposit  them  in  thy 
bosom,  as  a  solemn  vow,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  re- 
voke. If  the  weak  projects  of  a  mortal  may  be  admitted  into 
the  order  of  thy  Providence,  do  thou  deign  to  protect  them. 
If  my  days  be  not  irrevocably  numbered,  let  not  my  life  be 
abridged ;  let  the  number  of  my  years  be  extended,  which  I 
consecrate  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  in  which  you  have 
placed  me.  Oh,  when  shall  I  arrive  at  those  days  of  my  glory 
and  my  happiness,  in  which  I  can  assemble  the  representatives 
of  the  people  around  me,  and  say  to  them — Everything  which 
human  society  can  exhibit,  that  is  grand  and  imposing,  is  here 
collected  under  your  eyes.  You  exhibit  to  me  all  the  majesty 
of  a  great  people,  and  I  appear  before  yen  in  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  and  never  were  a  people  and  a  king  assembled  for 
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such  an  act  as  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  consummated. 
Listen  to  me,  my  people. 

"  Whether  your  fathers  were  constrained  by  the  rights  of 
conquest,  or  whether  they  entered  into  it  of  their  own  free  will, 
there  was  a  compact  between  them  and  me,  real  or  implied,  by 
which  obedience  was  promised  on  the  one  hand,  and  protec- 
tion on  the  other.  A  number  of  centuries  have  passed  away, 
and  that  ancient  compact  still  subsists;  but  the  rapid  march  of 
intellectual  power,  and  the  love  which  you  have  inspired  me, 
have^drawn  my  attention  to  the  conditions  of  that  compact.  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  the  character  of  a  Judge  between  your 
fathers  and  mine,  between  you  and  me,  and  my  decision  is, 
that  the  compact  is  by  no  means  advantageous  to  you.  I  will 
therefore  dissolve  it,  and  I  now  offer  you  a  better  form  of  go- 
vernment. Be  no  longer  dazzled  nor  intimidated  by  the  pomp 
and  splendour  by  which  I  am  surrounded ;  it  has  no  longer 
anything  real  or  substantial  in  it ;  it  is  the  last  representation 
of  a  thing  which  is  now  at  an  end.  From  this  moment  your 
liberty  is  established,  entire,  irrevocable.  Let  the  whole  world 
hear  of  it  and  rejoice.  /  abdicate  all  sovereign  power,  and  in- 
vest it  in  your  hands  ;  it  thereby  returns  to  its  source^  and  there  let 
it  for  ever  rest.  I  am  now  only  as  one  amongst  you — a  man 
before  men — a  citizen  amongst  his  fellow-citizens. 

"  I  have  long  exercised  over  you  that  absolute  power,  even 
when  in  my  heart  I  had  already  proscribed  it.  I  see  the 
necessity  of  some  great  reforms,  which  it  is  my  desire  to  ac- 
complish. Be  it  your  task  to  correct  what  is  false  and  illegiti- 
mate in  that  stupendous  work,  and  what  work  can  be  more 
stupendous  than  the  reform  of  the  abuses  in  a  State  ?  Let 
those  reforms  be  consecrated  by  the  laws,  and  let  those  laws 
be  henceforth  the  palladium  of  the  empire. 

"  At  present  I  have  served  my  country,  and  if  I  have  con- 
ferred an  honour  upon  the  human  race,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  of  you  I  demand  my  reward.  O  my  people,  when  a 
benefit  has  been  conferred  upon  you,  I  can  then  be  actuated 
by  only  one  desire,  and  that  is,  to  see  that 'benefit,  permanent 
and  increasing.  Maintain  the  laws,  and  that  liberty  which  I 
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have  bestowed  upon  you.  Protect  them  from  the  vices  which 
still  exist  in  the  nation  ;  protect  them  against  my  own  efforts, 
if  at  any  time  I  manifest  a  disposition  to  infringe  them. 
Reflect  upon  the  long  course  of  centuries,  which  have  per- 
petuated to  our  time  the  reign  of  despotism,  and  must  it  ont 
be  your  wish  that  liberty  may  be  of  equal  duration  ?  O,  my 
people,  on  surrendering  to  you  your  rights,  I  place  the  glory 
of  my  throne  in  your  hands,  and  with  it,  is  ultimately  connected 
the  duration  of  your  happiness.  Let  your  children  and  child- 
ren's children  say,  there  was  formerly  a  despot  amongst  us, 
who  enfranchised  his  people,  and  gave  them  that  glorious  con- 
stitution, of  which  they  are  now  in  the  enjoyment." 

There  are  some  curious  circumstances  attached  to  the  de- 
livery of  this  lecture,  which  reflect  no  great  degree  of  credit  on 
the  liberality  of  George  III.  That  it  contained  many  senti- 
ments not  exactly  suited  to  a  royal  ear,  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  further,  that  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  must  be  universally  admitted. 
Still,  however,  there  were  in  it  some  startling  truths,  which 
could  not  but  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  [to  a  young 
Prince  at  the  head  of  a  representative  government,  and  in 
which  the  crown  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  lecture,  however,  trenched  so  deeply 
upon  the  despotic  character  of  the  German  monarchies,  and  of 
the  electoral  states,  in  particular,  that  scarcely  six  weeks  had 
elapsed,  before  an  intimation  was  given  to  Professor  Michaelis, 
that  his  services,  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  were  no  longer  required  ;  and  a  very  severe  repri- 
mand was  sent  to  Prince  William,  on  account  of  his  request 
that  the  lecture  should  be  printed,  which  was  in  fact,  a  guilty 
co-operation  in  the  promulgation  of  certain  political  principles, 
which  were  by  no  means  palatable  at  the  European  courts,  but 
which  in  a  short  time  afterwards  exhibited  themselves,  prac- 
tically, in  the  French  revolution. 

This  despotic  act  on  the  part  of  George  III.,  was  strongly 
reprobated  by  the  Hanoverian  people,  and  particular  the  in- 
habitants of  Gottingen,  with  whom  the  Professor  Michaelis 
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was  an  especial  favourite  on  account  of  the  noble  independence 
of  his  character,  and  his  well-kown  eminent  talents.  Like  all 
other  acts  of  despotism,  the  consequences  recoiled  upon  the 
perpetrator.  Professor  Michaelis  threw  up  his  gown  with  dis- 
gust ;  but  he  established  a  private  academy,  which  was  in  a 
short  time  resorted  to  by  many  students  of  the  university,  and 
which  under  his  talented  superintendence,  became  in  a  short 
time,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  of  Germany. 

During  the  stay  of  Prince  William  at  Hanover,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  which  his  Royal  Highness  accepted ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  that  this  invitation  was  not 
prompted  by  any  particular  regard  or  esteem,  which  the  Elec- 
tor entertained  for  his  Royal  Highness,  nor  by  any  motive  of  a 
political  tendency ;  but  that  it  so  happened,  that  the  Elector 
had  a  numerous  family,  at  the  head  of  which  were  two,  by  no 
means  ill-looking  girls,  who  were  just  at  that  age,  in  which  the 
attentions  of  a  Royal  Prince,  would  by  no  means  be  disagree- 
able to  them,  nor  would  it  be  in  the  least  disagreeable  to  their 
parents,  to  know  one  of  them  transplanted  to  the  shores  of 
Britain,  as  the  spouse  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  England. 

Prince  William  was  accordingly  received  at  the  court  of 
Hesse  Cassel  with  particular  civility  and  respect ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  fetes  were  given  in  consequence  of  his  visit.  A 
review  being  the  hobby-horse  of  a  German  prince,  it  could  not 
be  expected  amongst  those  fetes,  a  review  of  the  troops  of  the 
potent  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  could  be  omitted ;  but  unfor- 
tunately a  review  cannot  be  effected  without  troops,  and  the 
whole  army  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  three  thousand  men,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  dispersed  in  the  different  towns  of  the  Electorate, 
leaving  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of  foot,  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  Residenz  Stadt.  Nevertheless,  a  review  of  two 
regiments  was  better  than  no  review  at  all,  and  therefore,  they 
were  drawn  out  one  morning  for  the  inspection  and  amuse- 
ment of  Prince  William,  who  after  seeing  them  go  through 
their  evolutions  in  a  most  awkward  and  undisciplined  man- 
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ner  was  pleased  to  express  to  the  worthy  Elector,  the  high 
sense  of  his  approbation  of  the  high  degree  of  precision 
and  discipline,  which  his  troops  had  evinced,  and  which  con- 
ferred the  greatest  credit  upon  their  officers.  This  farce  is  so 
generally  played  off  after  every  review,  whether  it  takes  place 
at  Hesse  Cassel  or  on  Wormwood  Scrubs,  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  of  Prince  William,  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  depart 
from  the  general  custom ;  but  to  those,  who  can  remember 
the  motley  troops  which  composed,  what  was  then  styled  the 
Imperial  Army  of  Germany,  in  which  a  hundred  men  belong- 
ing to  the  contingency  of  Hanover,  were  to  be  seen  in  their 
red  uniforms,  in  line  with  twenty  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  in 
white  ;  and  fifty  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  blue,  in  line  with 
thirty  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  green,  forming  altogether 
a  complete  harlequinade,  the  picture  which  is  here  drawn  of 
the  Hesse  Cassel  army  will  not  appear  too  highly  coloured. 

In  regard  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  visit  of 
Prince  William,  there  was  on  one  particular,  a  very  great  dis- 
appointment. The  young  ladies  of  the  court  threw  out  their 
snares,  in  which  to  entrap  the  affections  of  the  royal  Prince ; 
but  he  appeared  to  them  to  know  as  much  about  love  as  an 
oyster,  or  at  least,  if  he  did  know  any  thing  about  it,  he  seemed 
that  they  should  not  know  how  far  his  knowledge  extended, 
and  he  was  consequently  in  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  them 
a  very  great  simpleton,  and  by  the  other  one-tenth,  he  was 
considered  like  an  oyster  in  the  month  of  July — good  for 
nothing. 

The  spring  reviews  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were  now  ap- 
proaching, and  Prince  William,  or  rather  General  Bude,  re- 
solved that  so  grand  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  pupil 
in  military  tactics,  should  not  be  lost,  and  they,  therefore, 
left  Hesse  Cassel  for  the  Prussian  territory,  and  thence 
travelled  into  Silesia. 

This  review  did  not  pass  off  with  that  eclat,  which  the  former 
one  did,  nor  was  Frederick  himself  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  troops,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  generals. 
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"  MY  DEAR  GENERAL  VON  TAUENZEIN, 

"  I  will  herewith  repeat  with  my  pen,  what  I  mentioned 
to  you  when  I  was  in  Silesia;  that  my  army  there  has 
never  been  in  such  bad  discipline,  as  it  is  at  present.  If  I 
were  to  make  shoemakers  and  tailors  Generals,  the  regiment 
could  not  be  worse.  The  regiment  of  Tadden's  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  most  insignificant  land-battalion  of  a  Prussian 
army.  Rolkirch  and  Schwartz  are  not  worth  much,  neither. 
Zaremba  is  in  such  disorder,  that  I  intend  to  send  one  of  the 
officers  of  my  own  regiments  to  bring  it  in  order  again.  The  fel- 
lows in  Von  Erlach's  regiment,  are  so  spoiled  by  smuggling, 
that  they  have  not  the  appearance  of  soldiers.  Keller's  is  like 
unto  a  parcel  of  rough  unmannerly  boors.  Hager's  has  a  mise- 
rable commander ;  and  your  regiment  is  very  middling.  It  is 
only  with  Count  Von  Anhalt,  Wendessein,  and  Heinrich,  I  can 
be  satisfied.  See — so  are  the  details.  I  will  now  describe  the 
mano3uvres. 

"  Schwartz  makes  the  unpardonable  mistake  near  Neisse,  not 
to  cover  sufficiently  the  heights  on  the  left  wing — if  it  had  been 
in  earnest,  the  battle  would  have  been  lost. 

"Erlach,  by  Breslaw,  instead  of  covering  the  army,  by 
placing  troops  on  the  heights,  marched  with  his  division, 
like  cabbages  and  turnips,  in  defile ;  so  that,  if  it  had  been  in 
earnest,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  would  have  cut  the  infantry 
to  pieces,  and  the  battle  have  been  lost. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  lose  battles  through  the  laziness  of  my 
Generals ;  therefore,  I  herewith  command  you,  that  in  case  I 
am  alive  next  year,  you  march  with  the  army  between  Breslaw 
and  Olaw ;  and,  four  days  before  I  come  to  the  camp,  that  you 
manoauvre  with  the  ignorant  Generals  and  shew  them  their 
duty." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lavater,  that  he  could  tell  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  by  his  epistolary  style,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  every  line  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the 
character  of  the  great  Frederick,  peeps  forth  in  all  its  force 
and  originality.  Neither  the  epistles  nor  the  despatches  of 
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Frederick  had  neither  the  studied  urbanity,  nor  the  hyperbolical 
redundancy  of  the  famed  Wellington  despatches,  which  lately 
formed  the  subject  of  so  warm  an  eulogium  from  the  civic  chair  of 
the  Mansion  House;  but  in  all  the  despatches  of  Frederick, 
there  was  the  veno,  vidi,  vinci  of  Caesar;  he  wrote  from  the  heart, 
others  write  from  the  head,  and  in  point  of  sound  meaning? 
and  business-like  matter,  one  of  the  letters  of  Frederick  is 
more  worthy  of  imitation,  than  all  the  flowery  despatches, 
which  the  Wellington  secretary  issued  from  head  quarters,  and 
which  in  their  effects  were  of  such  wonderful  potency,  that  the 
perusal  of  them  made  the  chief  civic  functionary  of  the  metro- 
polis both  "  powerful  and  vigorous."* 

On  the  close  of  the  reviews,  Prince  William  directed  his 
route  towards  Italy,  passing  through  Mannheim  to  Neufchatel, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  He  made  the  latter  place  for  some  time 
his  head  quarters,  travelling  thence  into  different  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  exploring  the  beauties  of  that  interesting 
country.  Stopping  one  evening  at  a  small  auberge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jung-frau,  he  was  told  that  the  village  to  which  the 
auberge  belonged,  was  celebrated  for  its  minstrels,  who  wan- 
dered all  over  Switzerland,  earning  a  sorry  subsistence  by 
singing  the  national  songs,  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  trouba- 
dours; and  his  royal  Highness,  having  heard  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  so  much  spoken  of,  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  hear  it  sung  by  some  of  the  best  minstrels  of  the 
place,  and  they  were  accordingly  introduced  into  his  presence. 
Prince  William,  like  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  was  never 
celebrated  for  a  refined  musical  ear;  but  the  body  of  the  Swiss, 
minstrels  no  sooner  struck  up  the  national  air  with  that  enthusi- 
asm, which  is  their  peculiar  characteristic,  than  Prince  William 
almost  involuntarily  put  his  hand  to  his  ears,  for  in  his  opinion, 
they  never  before  were  greeted  by  such  a  yell  of  discordant  sounds, 

*  See  the  speech  of  the  right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dinner  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  tell  him,  that  the  citizens  of 
London  had  been  twenty-two  years  considering  about  erecting  a  monument  to 
him,  and  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  in  the  affirmative. 

11.  2  i 
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each  of  the  minstrels  trying  to  elevate  his  voice  over  that  of  his 
brother  choristers,  and  the  whole  of  them  straining  their  throats, 
to  the  utmost  possible  pitch  of  their  voices,  forming  on  the 
whole  a  concert  of  the  most  unearthly  sounds,  that  ever  vi- 
brated on  a  human  ear.  "  And  these  men  are  called  minstrels," 
said  Prince  William,  to  General  Bude,  "  Heaven  forbid,  that  I 
should  ever  again  be  exposed  to  such  minstrelsy."  The  first 
song  being  finished,  the  minstrels  expressed  their  wish  to  gra- 
tify his  Royal  Highness  with  the  favourite  bacchanalian  song 
of  AM  RHEIN,  AM  RHEIN  ;  but  he  declared  that  he  had  heard 
quite  enough,  and  dismissed  the  minstrels,  with  a  solid  proof 
of  his  generosity. 

Prince  William  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
Switzerland,  and  after  visiting  part  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  he 
returned  into  Germany  by  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  directed  his  route  towards  Prague,  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army  was  encamped,  prepa- 
ratory to  a  grand  review,  which  the  Emperor  had  ordered  to  be 
held  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

Prince  William  was  joined  at  Prague  by  his  brother  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  both  repaired  to  the  imperial  camp  of 
Hautplatein.  Of  all  the  European  Sovereigns,  then  on  the  throne, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  there  was 
not  one  from  whose  society  the  two  British  Princes  could  de- 
rive a  greater  stock  of  knowledge,  either  of  a  legislative,  military, 
or  political  character,  than  from  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  no  two  monarchs  could  disagree  more  fundament- 
ally in  the  education  of  Princes,  than  Joseph  of  Austria  and 
George  of  England.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  former,  that 
the  character  which  generally  attaches  itself  to  Princes,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  the  court  in  which 
they  are  bred,  and  to  that  recluse  and  restricted  mode  of  life 
to  which  they  are  condemned,  thereby  preventing  that  reci- 
procal communication  of  sentiment,  of  which,  persons  of  a 
humble  station  are  in  such  full  enjoyment.  The  opinion  of 
George  of  England  was,  that  a  Prince  ought  to  mingle  as  little 
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as  possible  with  the  world,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  enshrined  in  a  panoply  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony,  and  that  they  decline  in  the  rank  and 
character  of  Princes,  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  it. 

One  evening,  at  the  Countess  of  Walstein's,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  took  occasion  to  turn  the  discourse  upon  the  restric- 
tions to  which  Princes  were  subjected,  by  forms  and  prescrip- 
tive rules  originating  in  the  pride  of  rank.  His  Majesty 
enumerated  some  ludicrous  and  remarkable  instances  of  the 
inconveniences  of  etiquette,  which  he  had  observed  at  certain 
courts.  One  person  present  hinted  at  the  effectual  means,  the 
Emperor  himself  had  used,  to  banish  every  inconveniency  of 
that  kind  from  the  Court  of  Vienna.  To  which  he  replied, 
"  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if,  because  I  have  the  ill  fortune 
to  be  an  Emperor,  1  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of 
social  life,  which  are  so  much  to  my  taste.  All  the  grimace 
and  parade  to  which  people  in  my  situation  are  accustomed 
from  infancy,  have  not  made  me  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  I 
am  in  any  essential  quality  superior  to  other  men ;  and  if 
I  had  any  tendency  to  such  an  opinion,  the  surest  way  to  get 
rid  of  it,  is  the  method  I  take  of  mixing  in  society,  where 
1  have  daily  opportunities  of  finding  myself  inferior  in  talents 
to  those  I  meet  with.  Conscious  of  this,  it  would  afford  me 
no  enjoyment  to  assume  airs  of  a  superiority  which  I  feel  does 
not  exist.  I  endeavour,  therefore,  to  please,  and  be  pleased ; 
and,  as  much  as  the  inconveniency  of  my  situation  will  permit, 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  society  like  other  persons  ;  convinced 
that  the  man  who  is  secluded  from  these  pleasures,  and  raises 
his  mind  above  friendship,  does  it  at  the  expense  of  his  per- 
sonal happiness,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge." 

Previously  to  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  by 
Ankerstrom,  masquerades  were  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  German  courts,  and  to  which  may  in  a  great  degree  be 
ascribed  the  general  laxity  of  morals  and  profligacy  of  manners 
for  which  they  were  so  notoriously  distinguished.  The  foreign 
masquerades  were  the  hotbeds  of  intrigue,  and  of  female  in- 
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continency,  and,  perhaps,  never  were  such  scenes  of  profligacy 
and  moral  dilinquency  enacted,  as  at  the  masquerade  which 
was  given  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  at  Prague  in  honour  of  the 
British  Princes.  On  the  morning  after  the  masquerade,  the 
two  Princes  compared  the  number  of  cards  which  they  had 
received  from  different  ladies  of  the  court  making  an  assigna- 
tion with  them,  when  the  number  received  by  the  Bishop  oi 
Osnaburg  amounted  to  fifty  three,  and  that  received  by  Prince 
William  to  forty  seven,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  slipped 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  youths,  by  ladies,  who  bad  either 
forgotten  a  particular  part  of  the  decalogue,  or  if  they  had  for- 
gotten it,  did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  its 
injunctions.  A  few  months  residence  at  Prague,  would  have 
completely  demoralized  the  two  British  Princes,  nor  did  they 
escape  out  of  the  ordeal,  to  which  their  morals  were  subject, 
without  the  infliction  of  some  wounds,  which  it  took  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  to  heal. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  Frederick  the  Great  made  a 
communication  to  the  English  Court,  through  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg,   which    related  to  a  certain    coalition,   which  the 
Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  entered  into  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  territory,   or  in  other  words  for  the 
annexation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  to 
their  dominions,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Frederick  at  the  close 
of  the  war.     The  first  of  these  monarchs  had  never  forgiven 
Frederick  for  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  and  the  latter  well  knew 
that  he  had  in  Joseph  a  most  irreconcileable  enemy,  but  he 
looked  from  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  and  told  his  enemies 
that  his  sword  was  in  its  scabbard,  but  he  was  ready  to  draw 
it  in  defence  of  his  kingdom,  whenever  they  would  venture  to 
attack  him.      In  regard   to  the  designs  of  Joseph  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  instructed  his  ambassadors  at  the  re- 
spective courts,  to  tell  the  monarchs  of  them,  that  in  respect  to 
territory,  he  had  quite  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and  that  he 
would  take  very  good  care  to  keep  what  he  had,  and  further, 
that  he  would  also  take  care,  that  as  he  was  satisfied,  others 
should  be  satisfied  also.     Frederick  also  saw  that  the  designs 
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of  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  went  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  minor  states  of  Germany,  and,  therefore,  he  determined 
upon  a  plan  by  which  their  ambitious  views  might  be  frustrated. 
This  plan  he  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  who 
transmitted  it  without  loss  of  time  to  the  Court  of  St  James', 
who  bestowed  upon  it  all  the  consideration  which  the  import- 
ance of  it  demanded.  The  result  of  this  proceeding  was  that 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  then  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  had  full  authority  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  part  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  a  treaty  which 
was  also  signed  by  a  number  of  the  heads  of  other  states  in 
Germany,  the  object  of  which,  was  to  prevent  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  dominion  by  the  concert  of  the  powers  of  Bavaria  and 
Austria, 

The  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  sent  twice  to  Vienna,  on  this 
mission  from  Hanover,  at  an  age,  when  it  might  be  supposed 
not  very  prudent  nor  politic,  to  commit  a  task  ot  such  Import- 
ance to  one  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  and  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  his  abilities,  even  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  future 
period  of  his  life.  There  was  no  act  of  diplomacy  in  which  the 
Duke  of  York  was  ever  engaged,  in  which  he  was  not  overreached, 
and  poor  indeed  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  foreign 
powers  of  the  extent  of  the  diplomatic  talent  of  this  country, 
when,  the  government  of  it  could  send,  almost  a  beardless  boy 
to  compete  with  the  profound  and  skilful  statesmen  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria.  Mirabeau,  that  eminent  and  sagacious  politician, 
who  became  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  at  the 
Prussian  court,  made  some  very  pointed  remarks  on  his  royal 
Highness*  want  of  solid  ability;  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
there  rendered  himself  conspicuous,  for  nothing  more  than  in- 
trigueing  with  the  women,  loud  laughter,  and  immoderate  wine 
drinking.  Rank,  however,  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  qualifica- 
tion equal  to  any  service  upon  which  a  public  man  could  be  em- 
ployed, an  error  which,  subsequent  events  have  shown  in  its 
proper  light.  Rank,  is  one  of  the  curses,  which  hangs  over  a 
country,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  greater  evils  to  the  land 
which  tolerates  it,  than  any  other  of  its  political  institutions. 
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Rank  and  command  generally  go  hand  in  hand,  as  if  the  mere 
possession  of  the  former,  qualified  an  individual  for  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  latter.  What  but  rank,  obtained  for  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  command  of  the  English  armies  in  Holland  and 
France  ?  What  but  rank,  obtained  for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
lucrative  governorship  of  Gibraltar?  It  was  not  their  merit, 
for  as  commanders,  merit  they  had  none,  therefore,  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to  the  power  of  rank,  whilst  merit 
was  thrust  aside  to  be  neglected  and  unrewarded. 

Amongst  the  German  princes  assembled  at  Prague,  was 
Prince  George  of  Mecklenburg,  the  younger  brother  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  was  really  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
Prince;  but  as  his  biography,  however,  forms  no  part  of  the 
history  immediately  under  our  notice,  nor  in  itself  possesses  any 
claim  to  notoriety,  no  further,  than  it  proves,  that  nature  can 
sometimes  make  a  good  prince ;  we  shall  leave  the  task  of 
the  exposition  of  his  character,  to  some  digressive  'historian, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  uncommon  occurrence  of  a  Prince  of  the  haughty 
house  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  so  departing  from  the  general 
conduct  of  his  ancestors,  as  to  exhibit  in  his  character  the 
amaenities  and  affabilities  of  the  social  life. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Prague,  Prince 
William  returned  into  Italy,  in  which  country  he  sojourned 
during  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  following  spring,  1685,  he 
arrived  at  Hanover,  where  he  found  his  brother  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  then  known  as  Prince  Edward,  who  had  but  a  few 
days  before  arived  from  Stade,  and  who  was  also  sent  by  the 
military  genius  of  George  III.,  upon  the  [continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  master  of  the  fullest  extent 
of  military  discipline,  and  a  more  apt,  and  diligent  scholar 
never  exhibited  himself  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  remain  long  together  at  Hanover, 
as  Prince  William  set  off  for  England,  where  he  landed  on 
the  10th,  and  reached  Buckingham  House  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  splendid 
fete  at  Carlton  House,  but  he  quitted  his  company  immediately, 
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leaving  Lord  and  Lady  Southampton  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
evening,  and  repaired  to  Buckingham  House'  to  welcome  home 
his  brother,  and  invite  him  to  join  his  party.  "  Eh  !  what !"  ex- 
laimed  the  King  to  the  Heir  Apparent — "Eh  !  what !  take  Wil- 
liam away !  take  William  away !  he  shan't  go — he  shan't  go ! — just 
arrived  from  Hanover — want  to  know  how  things  are  going  on 
there — fine  stud  !  fine  stud  !  The  heir  apparent  respectfully 
intimated  to  his  father  that  the  information  respecting  Han- 
over might  under  all  circumstances  be  deferred  until  the 
morrow  without  any  injury  to  its  extent  or  value — "  Shan't 
go  !  shan't  go  !"  repeated  the  monarch.  The  Prince  expressed 
the  high  delight  which  his  company  would  experience  in  see- 
ing his  brother  amongst  them,  and  as  he  himself  expressed  his 
inclination  to  join  the  party,  his  Majesty,  it  was  hoped  would 
grant  his  permission — *«  Shan't  go!  shan't  go!"  again  ex- 
claimed the  Monarch — "  better  with  his  mother  to  night. — 
The  Prince  expressed  a  sense  of  his  displeasure  at  this  obstinate 
refusal,  and  left  Buckingham  House  to  join  his  company,  not 
in  the  best  nor  most  placid  humour. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  time  had  now  come  when  Prince  William  was  to  pass 
for  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  he  having,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
the  service,  gone  through  the  time  before  which  a  naval  com- 
mission can  be  given.  On  the  17th  of  June  a  Board  sat  at 
the  Admiralty  for  his  royal  Highness'  examination.  This  was 
generally  deemed  a  very  trifling  time  for  a  young  officer ;  but 
the  Prince  was  clever,  and  the  Board,  no  doubt  little  inclined 
to  be  over  severe,  so  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
on  his  part  in  going  through  the  scrutiny. 

In  a  certainjwork,  on  relating  this  circumstance,  we  find 
it  stated,  "  that  so  strict,  indeed,  was  the  King  in  this,  as  well 
as  every  occasion,  which  affected  the  public  service,  that 
upon  no  account  would  he  allow  any  distinction  to  be  made 
between  his  son  and  other  candidates  for  promotion."  Now 
we  consider  the  foregoing  as  the  very  quintessence  of  humbug. 
Can  the  writer  of  the  above  passage,  be  so  deeply  steeped  in 
stupidity,  as  not  to  know,  that  if  Prince  William  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  dolts,  that  ever  spun  a  yarn,  or  reefed  a  topsail,  or 
that  if  he  could  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  main  and  which  was 
the  mizen  mast,  that  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
would  have  passed  his  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  he  consequently 
would  have  received  his  commission.  It  is,  therefore,  actually 
nauseous  to  read  of  the  King's  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and 
all  such  claptrap,  fulsome  eulogiums.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  were  at  that  time,  a  set  of  base,  cringing, 
servile  courtiers,  and  they  knew  well,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
their  posts  were  worth,  to  declare  Prince  William  not  worthy 
to  hold  a  commission.*  Influence  at  that  time  could  make  a 

*  We  will  give  the  two  following  instances  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  army 
and  navy  at  this  time,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  their  patronage  was  disposed 
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booby  a  general,  with  full  pay,  and  no  regiment  to  belong  to; 
and  it  could  make  the  dolter-headed  son  of  a  peer  a  post-cap* 
tain,  in  the  navy,  whose  nose  was  never  to  be  offended  by 
the  smell  of  pitch  and  tar. 

Lord  Howe  declared  his  royal  Highness  to  be  every  inch  a 
sailor,  and  his  commission  and  ward-room  honours  were  settled 
by  his  being  appointed  third  lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate. 
He  went  to  the  levee  the  same  day,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
commissioned  officer;  was  presented  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  kissed  his  father's  hand.  The 
next  day  he  breakfasted  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  large 
party  at  Carlton  House,  and  leaving  town  for  Windsor,  where 
his  royal  Highness  remained  but  one  day,  he  set  off  for  Ports- 
mouth, in  company  with  Earl  Howe,  and  soon  after  embarked 
in  the  Hebe,  with  a  cutter  in  company,  setting  sail  on  a  voyage 
round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  to  initiate  the  Prince  in  hy- 
drography and  naval  surveying.  In  company  with  some  other 
vessels  they  entered  the  North  Sea,  and  anchored  in  Yarmouth 
roads.  The  Prince  landed  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  heartily 

of.  The  father  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  and  Lord  Howe  were  on  terras  of  the 
greatest  intimacy.  His  lordship  being  on  a  visit  to  my  father  at  Nottingham, 
during  the  laCter  part  of  the  time  that  my  mother  was  pregnant  with  me  ;  his 
lordship  offered,  on  the  supposition  that  the  offspring  was  a  boy,  and  that  my 
father  would  bring  me  up  to  the  naval  service,  to  place  me  on  the  books  of  the 
Admiralty  as  a  midshipman  at  the  very  hour  of  my  birth.  His  lordship  kept  his 
word,  and  on  the  day  on  which  I  was  born,  I  belonged  to  his  Majesty's  navy  as  a 
midshipman.  When  the  first  payment  of  my  pay  became  due,  my  father  looked 
upon  it  as  such  a  scandalous  abuse,  that  he  would  not  allow  my  name  to  remain 
on  the  Admiralty  books. 

The  other  instance  is  in  the  army,  relative  to  a  Miss  Gaff,  now  Mrs.  Mc'Ghee, 
of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  whose  mother  was  delivered  of  her  on  the  field  of  battle, 
in  America.  Lord  Cornwallis  promised  during  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gaff's  pregnancy, 
that  whatever  her  offspring  might  be,  he  would  make  it  an  ensign.  Miga 
Gaff  was  born,  and, was  promoted  immediately  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pair  of  colours, 
receiving  her  pay  as  an  ensign.  On  her  arrival  in  England,  she  was  placed  at 
Grove  House,  Hammersmith,  then  kept  by  Mrs.  Delamain,  and  her  pay  as  an 
ensign  defrayed  the  expenses  of  her  education.  As  some  excuse  for  Lord 
Cornwallis,  it  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  he  was  the  reputed  father  of  Mist 
Gaff,  I  am  confident  I  cannot  make  the  same  excuse  for  Lord  Howe. 

11.  2K 
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greeted  by  the  inhabitants.  He  soon  after  visited  Bridlington 
Bay,  and  lay  there  some  days  at  anchor,  making  excursions 
occasionally  on  shore.  On  one  of  these  occasions  having  hired 
a  horse  for  a  ride  to  Hull,  with  some  other  brother  officers,  he 
was  thrown  off,  and  received  several  bruises.  A  physician? 
named  Johnson,  of  Beverly,  took  his  royal  Highness  to  his  own 
house,  bled  him  and  put  him  to  bed  The  next  day  he  was 
well  enough  to  return  to  his  ship.  One  version  of  the  story  is, 
that  his  royal  Highness  was  carried  to  a  cottage  near  by  wrhere 
he  fell,  but  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  came  to  himself. 
His  royal  Highness  was  laid  upon  the  old  woman's  bed  who 
owned  the  place,  and  looking  pale,  with  his  light  hair  about  his 
face,  a  rumour  spread  that  he  was  a  young  lady  who  was  flying 
to  Scotland  with  her  lover,  a  story  that  much  amused  him 
when  he  heard  of  it.  The  owner  of  the  bed  exhibited  it  at  one 
penny  a  head,  and  obtained  for  one  in  her  circumstances,  a 
good  sum  of  money,  a  singular  instance  of  the  force  of  public 
curiosity,  or  the  esteem  in  which  his  royal  Highness  was  held 
at  the  time  by  the  people  of  the  coast. 

When  the  Prince  was  off  Yarmouth,  and  the  boat's  crew  were 
pulling  very  hard  against  a  head  sea,  his  royal  Highness  per- 
ceived them  to  slacken  a  little  from  their  labour,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Come,  give  way  my  lads,  and  we'll  splice  the  main 
brace  presently,"  The  speech  was  a  stimulant  to  the  men ; 
and  when  he  was  landed,  the  Prince  desired  the  officer  to  give 
them  a  double  allowance  of  three-water  grog,  and  with  "  Hark 

ye,  Mr. ,  and  a  little  of  the  best  of  any  thing  which  your 

Nibcheese  has  in  his  stores."  (Nibcheeseis  a  nautical  name  for 
a  purser.) 

From  Bridlington  Bay,  the  Hebe  proceeded  to  the  Scot- 
tish coast,  coming  to  anchor  near  North  Berwick.  The  Hebe, 
it  appears,  was  attached  to  a  squadron  that  was  sent  to  survey 
the  Orkneys,  and  to  drive  away  any  foreign  vessels,  that 
might  be  unlawfully  using  the  English  fishing  grounds.  In  the 
mean  time,  Prince  William  had  the  benefit  of  attaining  a  part 
of  nautical  education,  which  he  had  before  no  opportunity  of 
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practically  acquiring :  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the 
British  coasts  was  a  most  essential  accomplishment  for  every 
British  officer,  and  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual  observa- 
tion. The  difficulties  it  presented  at  that  time  were  greater 
than  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  navigation :  it  was  then 
impossible  for  an  officer  holding  a  high  command  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  others,  who  might  be  in  discharge  of  their  duties 
connected  with  the  remotest  coasts  of  an  island,  without  pre- 
vious personal  acquaintance  with  localities.  Passing  the  main 
land  of  Scotland,  and  the  Orkneys  coming  in  view,  the  squad- 
ron came  to  an  anchor  in  Kirkwall  road,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
where  he  found  an  old  friend  in  Captain  Richan  of  the* navy. 
Here  the  Hebe  remained  several  days,  and  then  navigated  to 
the  extreme  northernmost  island  of  the  group. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Hebe  at  Kirkwall,  she  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  many  went  on  board  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Prince.  Some  were  invited  by  the  commodore 
to  meet  his  royal  Highness  at  dinner.  Among  those  whom 
Prince  William  Henry  met  at  this  place,  was  an  old  brother 
shipmate  in  the  Prince  George,  Lieutenant  Moodie  of  the 
marines.  He  was  living  upon  a  miserable  half-pay,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet,  even  in  that  distant  and 
cheap  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Prince,  with  very  kind  con- 
sideration, ordered  his  banker  to  pay  Mr.  Moodie  forty  pounds 
a-year  until  he  could  get  an  appointment,  which  his  royal  High- 
ness ultimately  obtained  for  him.  The  generous  welcome 
given  by  Prince  William  Henry  to  this  friendless  seaman 
speaks  highly  for  his  royal  Highness'  benevolent  disposition 
when  young.  After  this,  the  Prince  landed,  to  the  delight  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  welcomed  the  only  member  of  the  British 
royal  family,  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Orkneys  with  undis- 
sembled  pleasure.  The  corporate  body  of  Kirkwall,  according 
to  custom,  drew  up  for  his  royal  Highness  a  suitable  address, 
which  was  presented  to  him  in  due  form  on  board  the  Hebe. 

At  Fair  Isle  the  Prince  also  landed.  This  is  an  island  situ- 
ated between  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland.  It  rises  to  a  vast 
height  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  only  fit  for  feeding  sheep  of  a 
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small  size.  It  is  without  a  harbour ;  but  the  Prince  contrived 
to  go  on  shore  and  shoot  wild-fowl  at  the  expense  of  a  wetting 
from  the  surf.  The  Prince  was  much  pleased  with  the  simple 
manners  of  these  northern  islanders.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the 
Hebe  and  Mutine  came  to  an  anchor  at  Stornoway  in  Lewis, 
one  of  the  western  islands.  The  people,  headed  by  Mackenzie 
of  Seaforth,  waited  upon  his  royal  Highness  on  board  the  ship. 
The  captain  and  Prince  William  afterwards  went  on  shore, 
and  examined  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  herring  fishery. 
They  remained  at  anchor  at  Stornoway  for  a  week,  and  made 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  business, 
and  with  the  navigation  of  the  shores  of  this  barren  and  rocky 
island,  where  the  distinction  of  laird  and  serf  might  still  be 
traced  in  similitude  to  their  ancient  position.  The  weather 
was  fine  during  the  time  the  Prince  remained  here,  and  he 
took  a  part  in  all  the  amusements  which  the  land  and  water 
afforded.  The  time  for  this,  however,  was  but  short,  being 
only  five  days,  arriving  on  the  Sunday,  and  quitting  the  Friday 
following,  on  the  evening  of  which  day,  after  dining  on  shore, 
they  set  sail. 

Coming  southward,  the  Hebe  arrived  off  Campbell- town,  in 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  but  the  wind  prevented  their  landing,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  stood  off  to  the 
Irish  shore,  entering  next  morning  Carrickfergus  Bay.  The 
population  of  Belfast,  expecting  the  Prince  would  land,  assem- 
bled to  greet  him,  but  were  disappointed.  The  vessels  of  war 
sationed  there  only  tired  salutes,  and  the  Hebe  kept  off.  The 
citizens  were  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  paying  his  royal 
Highness  the  due  honours.  It  was  currently  reported  at  the 
time,  that  the  King  wished  the  Prince  to  be  considered  an 
officer  of  the  navy  only  while  he  was  on  active  service,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  his  turn  of  duty  and  his  watch  the  same  as 
the  other  lieutenants  of  the  ship,  and  to  decline  all  public 
honours  as  much  as  possible. 

The  frigate  now  sailed  down  the  Irish  Channel,  and  came 
to  an  anchor  in  Milford  Haven  on  the  5th  of  August.  Crowds 
hurried  down  to  greet  the  Prince,  who  landed  on  the  7th,  and 
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went  to  Picton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Milford.  After  dining 
there,  his  royal  Highness  repaired  to  the  ball-room  at  Haver- 
fordwest,  where  he  joined  in  the  dances  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  vicinity,  whom  he  found  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Hebe  remained  a  fortnight  at  Milford,  while  a  sur- 
vey of  the  harbour  was  made  by  the  orders  of  government,  and 
during  the  interim,  he  took  excursions  into  the  romantic  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  seats  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  hospitalities  to  him.  His  princi- 
pal residence  was  at  Picton,  with  the  noble  scenery  of  which 
his  royal  Highness  was  much  pleased.  Notwithstanding  his 
visitings  and  excursions,  the  Prince  took  a  share  of  the  duties 
of  the  survey.  It  is  singular  that  the  favourable  report  on 
Milford  harbour,  arising  out  of  this  survey,  was  not  acted  upon 
until  a  late  period  of  the  war. 

From  Milford,  the  Hebe  sailed  to  Falmouth,  where  the 
Prince  landed  on  the  26th  of  August,  1785.  Lord  Falmouth 
received  his  royal  Highness,  and  escorted  him  to  his  seat  at 
Tregothnan,  which  had  been  often  the  residence  of  the  brave 
Admiral  Boscawen.  It  is  situated  near  Truro,  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  that  enters  Carrick  roads  at  the  mouth  of  Falmouth 
harbour.  On  the  29th,  the  Prince  was  conducted  by  Lord 
Falmouth  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Truro,  about  three  miles  from 
Tregothnan.  Here  his  royal  Higness  was  received  with  due 
honours  by  the  corporation,  and,  accompanied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ralph  Allen  Doucet,  the  owner  of  some  smelting-houses  near 
the  town,  his  royal  Highness  partook  of  some  beefsteaks  dressed 
upon  the  tin,  after  it  had  been  run  out  of  the  furnaces  and  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  solidity.  This  mode  of  cooking  was 
considered  by  the  Cornish  members  of  corporations — as  else- 
where no  mean  judges  of  good  eating — to  be  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  beefsteak  cookery.  Nothing  can  be  cleaner  or  more 
brilliant  in  colour,  than  the  metal  on  which  the  steak  is  laid, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  cooked  without  fire,  as  the  metal  has 
been  some  time  out  of  the  furnance  in  the  mould  cooling,  before 
it  is  sufficiently  coagulated  for  the  purpose.  The  Prince,  after 
this  Cornish  tiffin  and  a  glass  or  two  of  good  wine,  returned  to 
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Tregothnan  to  dine,  and  then  came  back  to  the  elegant 
Truro  assembly  rooms,  where  the  belles  of  the  town  were  highly 
gratified  at  his  royal  Highness'  gallantry  and  good  humour. 

His  royal  Highness  also  visited  Trefusis,  the  seat  of  a  country 
squire  of  the  old  school,  afterwards  Baron  Clinton  of  Trefusis, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  visited  the  tin  and 
copper  mines,  and  ventured  down  into  some  of  them,  making 
every  inquiry  that  occurred  to  his  mind  respecting  the  produce, 
and  mode  of  working  them.  He  was  told  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  derived  a  revenue  from  the  blocks  of  tin,  of  several  hun- 
dredweight each,  that  lie  about  the  streets  of  Truro;  and 
that  each  paid  a  due  of  12s.  to  his  royal  brother.  The  Prince 
observed  with  a  smile  easily  to  be  understood,  "  I  arn  very  glad 
to  hear  it ;  for  this  tin  money  just  now  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  my  good  brother  George."  His  royal  Highness  was  also 
presented  with  a  pair  of  shoe  and  knee-buckles  of  the  gold 
found  in  Cornwall.  At  Tregothnan  he  was  very  curious  about 
Admiral  Boscawen  and  all  relating  to  him,  and  the  portrait  of 
that  bluff  seaman  seemed  very  much  to  strike  his  attention. 

The  10th  of  September  closed  the  Prince's  cruises  round 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Hebe  anchored  at  Spithead.  The  frigate 
was  then  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Channel  under  his  royal  High- 
ness' command  ;  but  with  the  two  captains,  Gower  and  Thorn- 
borough,  as  assistants.  On  his  return,  his  Royal  Highness  at- 
tended the  launch  of  the  St.  George,  the  ceremony  of  naming 
the  vessel  devolving  on  himself. 

His  Royal  Highness,  having  risen  to  be  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Hebe,  was  removed  to  the  Pegasus,  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  lying  at  Plymouth,  in  April,  1786,  and  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Prince  William  held  a  levee 
in  consequence,  and  the  captains  of  the  service  attended,  but 
not  the  lieutenants,  upon  which  he  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment. They  took  their  turn  in  consequence,  and  he  invited 
himself  to  dine  with  them  before  the  time  he  had  fixed  upon  to 
meet  the  officers  of  his  own  rank,  saying  to  them,  "  A  jolly 
good  day  my  boys,  we  will  have  of  it  together." 

The  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth  was  presented  to 
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his  Royal  Highness  by  the  corporation,  and  he  got  initiated  into 
a  society  of  Freemasons,  meeting  at  the  George  Inn,  in  that 
far-famed  town. 

At  the  time  of  Prince  William's  sojurn  on  the  continent, 
and  especially  during  his  residence  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
the  persecution  of  the  Free-masons  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Illuminati,  they  were  supposed 
to  hold  their  secret  meetings  with  the  view  of  subverting  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  placing  the  government  of  the 
countries  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  Free-masons  was  Joseph,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  a  part  of  whose  hereditary  dominions  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Illuminati,  and  from  which  no  threat  nor  power  of 
the  government  could  dislodge  them.  Joseph,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  the  society  of  Free-masons  had  done  some  good, 
and  he  thereby  qualified  his  enmity  to  them  by  allowing  them 
certain  privileges,  which  were  to  be  subject  to  particular  re- 
gulations appointed  by  himself,  which  in  a  certain  degree  went 
to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  order.  The  following  is  the 
curious  proclamation  which  Joseph  issued  against  the  Free- 
masons : — 

"  WHEREAS,  in  all  well-regulated  states,  nothing  should, 
within  a  certain  description,  be  permitted  to  subsist,  without 
being  confined  to  some  particular  rule  and  order,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  enjoin  what  follows  : 

"  The  assemblies  of  men  called  Free-masons,  of  M'hose 
secret  I  am  as  completely  ignorant,  as  I  have  at  all  times  been 
averse  to  inquire  into  their  mysteries,  are  daily  increasing, 
even  in  the  smallest  towns.  Such  meetings,  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  their  members,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of 
direction,  may  occasion  many  excesses,  equally  injurious  to 
religion  and  good  morals ;  as  also  induce  the  superiors,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fanatical  fellowship,  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
path  of  rectitude,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  their  dependents, 
but  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  order ;  and,  in  fine? 
occasion  great  and  needless  expenses.  Already  have  other 
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powers  forbidden  all  such  assemblies ;  already  have  the  mem- 
bers been  brought  to  exemplary  punishments,  because  their 
secrets  were  not  universally  known.  Although  I  am  myseli 
very  imperfectly  in  the  confidence,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  some  good  and  benevolent  acts  have  been  performed  by 
the  masonic  lodges,  to  provide  in  their  favour  better  than  has 
been  done  in  other  countries;  therefore,  although  i  am  a 
stranger  to  their  constitution,  and  to  what  is  transacted  at 
their  meetings,  these  shall,  nevertheless,  be  countenanced, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  as  long  as  they  shall  do  good ; 
therefore,  the  Free-masons  shall  enjoy  a  formal  toleration, 
upon  their  submitting  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  me." 

Joseph  was  altogether  a  very  curious  Monarch  in  his  edicts, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  adduce  other  European  mo- 
narchs  as  his  example.  George  III.  by  way  of  promoting  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  his  country,  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
should  be  buried  in  linen — on  the  other  hand,  Joseph  issued 
an  edict  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  linen  manufacture, 
that  no  one  should  be  buried  in  coffins,  but  in  sacks.  He  also 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  ladies  from  wearing  stays,  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Physicians  at  Vienna  were  commanded  by 
Joseph  to  compose  a  dissertation  on  the  subject -to  which, 
however,  the  ladies  would  not  pay  any  attention,  preferring 
the  symmetry  and  elegance  of  their  shape,  to  their  health. 
Paul  I.  of  Russia,  issued  an  ukase,  prohibiting  the  ladies  from 
appearing  at  court  with  black  stockings,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
reason,  that  the  devil's  legs  were  black,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  ladies  should  not  in  that  respect  bear  any  resemblance  to 
his  satanic  majesty,  whatever  they  might  do  in  other  respects. 
Paul  in  one  respect  had  the  advantage  over  his  brother  mo- 
narchs,  he  could  give  a  reason  for  his  actions,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  every  king  to  do.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  the  heads  of  kings  are  most  prolific  things, 
although  they  sometimes  bring  forth  abortions. 

The  Pegasus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  getting  ready  for  a 
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foreign  station,  and  the  Prince  left  Plymouth  for  London,  to 
receive  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  and  take  leave  of  his 
family. 

Prince  William  speedily  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  set  sail 
in  company  with  the  Druid  and  the  Rose,  commanded  by 
Captains  Elliston  and  Harvey.  Elliston  was  an  old  friend  of 
the  Prince,  and  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  command  of  the 
Druid,  that  to  mention  the  name  of  the  one  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  other.  He  was  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployed in  the  channel  service,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Jamaica 
station,  where  he  continued  for  some  time,  until  he  was  re- 
lieved according  to  the  usual  rotation.  At  the  time  when  he 
was  beating  up  the  channel,  he  heard  that  the  royal  family  were 
then  at  Weymouth,  and  he  accordingly  came  to  an  anchor  off 
that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. The  King,  on  the  landing  of  Captain  Elliston,  was 
taking  his  usual  walk  on  the  esplanade,  and  he  instantly  re- 
cognized him,  and  on  Captain  Elliston  paying  his  respects  to 
him,  his  Majesty  inquired  the  length  of  time  that  he  had  com- 
manded the  Druid,  and  on  being  answered,  upv/ards  of  seven 
years,  his  Majesty  said,  "  Hey  !  what  upwards  of  seven  years  ! 
upwards  of  seven  years  !  when  do  you  intend  to  give  her  up  ?' 
"  Never,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Captain,  "  until  your 
Majesty  has  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  present  of  her."  The 
King  was  highly  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  in  his  usual 
eccentric  manner,  he  called  out  to  the  Queen,  who  was  at  a 
short  distance  from  him.  "  Here,  Charlotte,  this  Elliston 
wants  me  to  give  him  the  Druid." 

Prince  William  in  the  Pegasus  cruised  for  some  time  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  where  he  received  his  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  North  American  station,  and  parting  company  with  the 
Captains  of  the  Druid  and  Rose,  he  sailed  immediately  for 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  reaching  Newfoundland,  upon  his  landing  the  Prince 
met  a  poor  woman  having  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  and 
no  means  of  support.  Pitying  her  condition,  he  took  one  of 
11.  2L 
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her  sons,  with  whose  looks  he  was  pleased,  clothed  him,  and 
made  him  stand  hehind  his  chair  at  dinner.  He  had  pre- 
viously met  with  a  lad  at  Plymouth  whom  he  had  treated  in. 
the  same  way  and  clothed  as  a  midshipman,  The  two  boys 
were  not  employed  in  any  mean  work,  and  on  his  Royal  High- 
ness' return  to  England,  were  both  put  to  school  by  him. 
Whether  they  repaid  his  kindness  in  after  life  is  not  known. 

At  Halifax,  Governor  Parr,  Major-General  Campbell,  and 
the  inhabitants,  were  for  treating  his  Royal  Highness  with  the 
customary  etiquette,  feeling  great  pleasure  at  his  arrival  among 
them ;  but  he  declined  all  ceremonies  of  any  kind,  though  the 
people  could  not  be  prevented  from  displaying  their  respect. 
In  a  week  or  two,  the  Pegasus  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
anchored  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua,  on  the  8th  of  October. 
He  found  his  friend  Nelson  the  commanding  officer  on  the  Lee 
ward  Island  station,  and  was  much  pleased  to  renew  the 
friendship  personally,  which  had  continued  by  correspondence 
from  their  last  meeting.  They  became  more  friendly  than  ever, 
and  the  Prince  did  not  fail  to  obtain  from  the  example  oi 
Nelson  as  a  seaman,  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  he  might  never 
else  have  acquired.  They  dined  alternate  days  at  each  other's 
tables,  and  the  intercourse  was  mutually  honourable  as  well  as 
beneficial. 

It  appears  at  this  time  Nelson  was  introducing  reform  and 
innovations  into  the  dock -yard  at  Antigua;  that  great  man 
was  also  endeavouring  to  bring  into  honourable  conduct  the 
licentious  doings  of  agents  for  prizes  and  contractors.  Nel- 
son's opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  this  period  (December 
29,  1786)  is  happily  preserved  in  the  following  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

"  You  must  have  heard,  long  before  this  reaches  you,  that  Prince  William 
is  under  my  command.  I  shall  take  care  he  is  not  a  loser  by  the  circumstance- 
He  has  his  foibles,  as  well  as  private  men  ;  but  they  are  far  outbalanced  by  his 
virtues.  In  his  professional  line  he  is  superior  to  nearly  two-thirds,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  list ;  and  in  attention  to  orders,  and  in  respect  to  his  superior  officer,  I 
hardly  know  his  equal.  His  Roy  ,1  Highness  keeps  up  strict  discipline  in  his 
ship,  and  without  paying  him  any  compliment,  she  is  one  of  the  finest-ordered 
frigates  1  have  seen." 
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This  first  of  naval  commanders  also  wrote  from  Montserrat 
to  the  same  friend  in  1787  : — 

'*  I  am  here  with  the  Pegasus  and  Solebay.  The  island  has  made  fine  ad- 
dresses and  good  dinners.  To  morrow  we  sail  for  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's. 
His  Royal  Highness  keeps  up  strict  discipline  in  his  ship,  and  without  paying 
him  any  compliment,  she  is  one  of  the  finest -ordered  frigates  I  have  seen.  He 
has  had  more  plague  with  his  officers  than  enough.  His  first  lieutenant  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  broke.  I  have  seat  him  under  arrest,  he  having  written 
for  a  court-martial  on  himself,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  because  his  captain 
thought  fit  to  reprimand  him  in  the  order-book.  In  short,  our  service  has 
been  so  relaxed  during  the  war,  that  it  will  cause  many  a  court-martial  to 
bring  it  up  again." 

Here  appears  a  little  of  that  deference,  we  take  it,  to  the 
princely  rank  of  his  friend,  which  does  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  inferior  officer,  who  had  perhaps  seen  long  service, 
being  aggrieved.  If  he  did  not  merit  the  reprimand,  he  was 
surely  right  to  ask  for  a  court-martial.  He  was  never  broke, 
nor  even  tried,  but  was  promoted  no  great  while  after  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  Nelson's  deference  to  rank,  led  him  to 
sacrifice  Carracioli  to  the  venom  of  the  abandoned  Queen  of 
Naples  ;  and  to  all,  his  conduct  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  that 
great  blot  in  his  glorious  life, — but  what  orb  is  without  a 
spot  ? 

The  Prince  must  receive  the  justice  of  the  acknowledgment, 
that  he  felt  his  obligations  to  his  great  friend  and  teacher. 
Long  after  his  Royal  Highness  stated  that,  at  the  period  when 
Nelson  wrote  as  above,  he  first  formed  his  character  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  was  employed  in  a  way  most  grateful  to  his 
feelings  by  his  senior,  His  Royal  Highness  said,  "  It  was 
then,  that  I  particularly  observed  the  greatness  of  Nelson's 
superior  mind.  The  manner  in  which  he  enforced  the  spirit 
of  the  Navigation  Act  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  my  country.  We  visited  the  different  islands 
together ;  and  as  much  as  the  manoeuvres  of  fleets  can  be 
described  off  the  headlands  of  islands,  we  fought  over  again 
the  principal  actions  of  the  American  war.  Excepting  the 
tuition  which  I  had  received  on  board  the  Prince 
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George,  when  the  present  admiral,  Sir  R.  Keats,  was  lieutenant 
of  her,  and  for  whom  both  of  us  equally  entertained  a 
sincere  regard,  my  mind  took  its  first  decided  naval  turn,  from 
this  familiar  intercourse  with  Nelson." 

All  that  can  be  stated  here,  respecting  the  intercourse 
between  the  Prince  and  Lord  Nelson,  cannot  fail  to  interest. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Nesbit,  Nelson  says,  <;  What  is  it  to  attend 
on  princes  ?  Let  me  attend  on  you,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Some 
are  born  for  attendants  on  great  men :  I  rather  think  that  is 
not  my  particular  province.  His  Royal  Highness  often  tells 
me,  he  believes  I  am  married,  for  he  never  saw  a  lover  so  easy, 
or  say  so  little  of  the  object  he  has  a  regard  for.  When  I 
tell  him  I  certainly  am  not,  he  says,  « Then  he  is  sure  I  must 
have  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  it  is  not  what  is  vulgarly 
called  love.' " 

The  Prince  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  friend,  and 
gave  away  the  bride,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  physician  at 
Nevis,  her  name  Frances  Nesbit.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  the  !2th  of  March,  1787.  Respecting  his  marriage,  Nelson 
wrote  to  a  friend,  dated  from  Tortola,  while  on  the  same 
station,  as  follows : — "  My  time  since  November  has  been 
taken  up  entirely  in  attending  the  Prince  on  a  tour  round  these 
islands.  However,  excepting  Grenada,  this  is  the  last,  when 
I  shall  repair  to  English  Harbour,  and  fit  the  Boreas  for  a 
voyage  to  England.  Happy  shall  I  be  when  that  time 
arrives.  No  man  has  had  more  illness  or  trouble,  on  a  station, 
than  I  have  experienced;  but  let  me  lay  a  balance  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  married  to  an  amiable  woman ;  that  far 
makes  amends  for  everything.  Indeed,  until  I  married  her  I 
never  knew  happiness,  and  I  am  morally  certain  she  will 
continue  to  make  me  a  happy  man  for  the  rest  of  my  days? 
Prince  William  did  me  the  honour  to  stand  her  father  upon  the 
occasion,  and  has  shown  every  act  of  kindness  that  the 
most  sincere  friendship  could  bestow.  His  Royal  Highness 
leaves  this  country  in  June,  by  which  time  I  hope  my  orders 
will  arrive,  or  that  somebody  will  be  appointed  10  the  com- 
mand." 
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About  this  time,  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Barbadoes  pre- 
sented his  Royal  Highness  with  a  sword,  gold  mounted,  and 
valued  at  three  hundred  guineas ;  and  at  Dominica  he  received 
from  the  representative  body,  the  present  of  a  very  valuable 
chronometer.  The  utmost  respect  and  civility  were  shown 
Prince  William  by  the  French  authorities,  at  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique,  and  public  invitations  were  sent  from  both  islands, 
entreating  the  honour  of  a  visit. 

One  of  tne  Prince's  friends,  acquired  here,  was  the  late  well 
known  Captain  Holloway,  commanding]  the  Solebay.  He  was 
junior  to  Nelson  in  rank,  though  in  years  his  senior.  He  was 
a  noted  character  in  the  navy  for  roughness  and  bluntness  of 
manner,  and  remarkable  also  for  sterling  bravery.  The  veteran 
frequently  took  upon  him  to  advise  the  Prince  in  his  plain 
way,  without  circumlocution,  or  ceremony.  The  Prince  going 
on  board  the  Solebay,  and  seeing  a  Bible  lying  open  in  his 
cabin,  remarked  to  the  honest  seaman,  "  Jack,  you  are  always 
reading  the  Bible  !  Are  you  going  to  write  notes  upon  it  ?'* 
— "  No,  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  the  longer  I  read  that 
book,  the  greater  is  my  eagerness  to  return  again  to  the 
perusal  of  it ;  for  there  I  learn  all  my  duty ;  and  among  other 
things,  '  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  put  no  confidence  in 
princes.' "  His  Royal  Highness  laughed  at  the  hit,  and  more 
than  ever  esteemed  the  man  whose  heart  was  without  guile. 
Captain  Holloway  accompanied  his  Royal  Highness  on  the 
tour  he  was  making  through  the  islands.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1826. 

A  letter  from  the  West  Indies,  dated  February,  1787,  states 
that  the  Prince  had  been  in  Antigua  repairing  the  Pegasus, 
which  he  commanded  :  it  says,  "  All  ranks  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  making  grand  entertainments  for  their  illustrious 
visitor.  The  Prince  is  quite  the  officer,  never  wearing  any 
other  dress  than  his  uniform,  and  his  star  and  garter  only  when 
receiving  addresses,  or  on  any  public  occasion.  He  has  not 
slept  a  night  out  of  his  ship  since  his  arrival  in  these  seas, 
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until  coming  into  English  harbour,  where  the  ship's  heaving 
down  obliged  him  to  be  on  shore.  His  Royal  Highness  shows 
the  most  amiable  disposition  and  condescension  on  every 
occasion,  sees  into  the  detail  of  the  business  of  his  ship,  and 
delivers  his  own  orders  with  the  most  minute  attention  to  the 
duty  and  discipline  of  the  frigate.  In  short,  he  promises  to 
be  what  we  all  hope  and  wish — the  restorer  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  British  navy." 

It  may  not  be  deemed  amiss  to  allude  again  to  the  intimacy 
between  the  great  Nelson  and  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
Prince  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year  when  Nelson  was 
his  senior  in  the  Boreas;  and  such  was  the  management  of 
that  distinguished  man  and  officer,  that  for  three  years,  during 
which  he  was  in  the  West  Indies,  he  never  lost  a  man  or  officer. 
Nelson,  well  acquainted  with  the  fatal  character  of  the  climate) 
rarely  suffered  his  ship  to  remain  at  anchor  in  any  harbour 
more  than  three  or  four  days.  He  kept  the  vessel  as  much  as 
possible  at  sea,  and  the  crew  employed ;  if  other  ships  were 
present,  all  engaged  in  manoeuvring  and  exercising.  He  was 
singularly  regardful  of  a  dry  hold,  and  a  clear  ship  below;  and 
when  obliged  to  be  in  harbour,  during  the  season  of  storms  and 
hurricanes,  he  kept  the  men's  minds  on  the  alert  by  all  sorts 
of  merry  exercises  and  amusements.  He  encouraged  music 
or  dancing,  and  got  his  officers  to  get  up  dramatic  pieces  and 
perform  them,  being  well  aware,  from  his  natural  sagacity,  of 
the  great  effect  produced  by  cheerfulness  of  mind  upon  bodily 
health.  No  better  example  for  the  Prince  to  copy  could  have 
been  found  in  the  navy.  Nelson  was  a  great  reformer  of  the 
abuses  he  discovered  existing  in  the  naval  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  determined  uprooter  of  them.  The  Prince  aided 
the  great  hero  of  England,  as  Nelson  afterwards  showed  him- 
self, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  slanders  upon  both  of 
those  who  had  profited  by  abuses,  which  they  could  no  longer 
continue,  were  dealt  out  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  Prince 
was  accused  of  everything  heinous,  and  Nelson  was  attacked 
in  the  most  malicious  manner.  Those  attacks  were  not  con- 
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fined  to  the  West  Indies ;  they  were  transmitted  to  England, 
and  made  others  uneasy  there,  who,  if  they  had  known  the 
truth,  need  not  have  been  under  any  apprehension. 

In  June,  Nelson  was  order  to  England,  and  Prince  William 
Henry  to  Jamaica.  It  is  said  that  on  separating  from  the 
directorship  of  Nelson,  the  spirits  of  the  Prince  were  much 
depressed.  His  Royal  Highness  commissioned  him  as  a  friend, 
to  contradict  at  home  the  false  reports  which  had  been  dili- 
gently circulated  about  him,  sent  by  those  malicious  persons 
who  had  been  annoyed  by  the  honourable  and  proper  steps 
taken  to  prevent  the  Gervice  of  the  navy  from  further  abuse. 
Nelson  pledged  himself  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  that  would  flinch  from  his  promise.  Ac- 
cordingly he  took  pains  to  make  known  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  throw  a  protecting  shield  over  the  sufferer  by  the 
insidious  calumnies  of  their  mutual  foes. 

The  Prince  soon  after,  not  reflecting  as  he  should  have  done, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  himself  to  the  nearest  command- 
ing  officer,  being  left  without  instructions,  set  sail  for  Halifiax9 
From  this  port  he  was  ordered  to  Quebec,  as  a  censure  for 
his  inexperienced  conduct.  In  Quebec  his  Royal  Highness 
must  inevitably  have  wintered,  and  knowing  the  irksomeness 
of  such  a  position,  he  set  sail  for  England,  although  his  time 
of  service  abroad  had  not  rim  out  by  six  months.  At  the 
most  dangerous  season  in  those  latitudes  he  steered,  by  New- 
foundland, home,  when  the  days  were  short,  and  perils 
environed  his  course  of  no  common  kind,  from  the  fogs  so  pre- 
valent at  that  season.  In  December,  1787,  he  entered  Cork 
Harbour. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  when  his  Royal  Highness  went  abroad,  and  on  whom 
he  seems  to  have  relied  as  an  advocate,  at  head-quarters  was 
just  dead.  The  Prince,  nevertheless,  transmitted  the  tidings 
of  his  arrival  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  successor  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  sent 
them  forward  to  the  Admiralty.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince 
without  orders,  and  in  contravention  of  those  given,  when  he 
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went  abroad,  caused  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  (as  he  was  then  called,  from  his  lying  in  bed 
half  the  day  after  playing  but  part  of  the  preceding  night,)  to 
send  off  the  intelligence  to  Windsor,  with  a  letter  from  the 
Prince  to  his  father,  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct.  The  King 
came  to  town  from  Windsor  the  next  day,  and  an  order  was 
directly  issued,  commanding  his  Royal  Highness  to  repair  to 
Plymouth  in  the  Pegasus  immediately. 

The  Prince  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  solacing  himself  on 
shore  with  the  hospitalities  of  his  Irish  friends.  The  citizens 
of  Cork  shewed  him  every  attention  ;  he  dined  at  the 
Mansion  House,  also  with  the  merchants,  and  attended  a  city 
ball,  dancing  with  the  daughters  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. He  visited  the  different  seats  of  the  nobility  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  Lord  Waterford's  received  the  Admiralty 
order  which  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Plymouth. 

Almost  directly  afterwards,  the  Pegasus  weighed  anchor  from 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  went  to  sea.  They  had  scarcely  wea- 
thered the  Land's  End  and  Scilly  Islands,  and  got  into  the 
Channel,  when  a  violent  storm  commenced,  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  vessel  was  much  damaged ;  the 
sails  being  torn  in  slips,  and  the  mainmast  shivered  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning.  Fortunately,  the  vessel  got  into  Plymouth,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  snug  in  Hamo&ze,  which  she  had  quitted 
just  eighteen  months  before.  It  became  needful  to  dock  the 
Pegasus,  and  a  short  leisure  ensued  for  the  Prince,  in  which  he 
might  have  visited  his  friends,  but  he  was  not  permitted  that 
pleasure,  his  ship  was  kept  in  commission,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  had  of  course  to  superintend  the  repairs  going  on  in 
the  dockyard,  until  she  was  once  more  ready  for  sea.  That  the 
Prince  felt  this  was  a  great  disappointment  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, cannot  be  doubted.  The  orders  he  had  received  were  a 
tacit  command  that  he  was  not  to  quit  the  port  of  Plymouth. 
The  Prince's  intentions  had  been  to  set  off  for  the  metropolis, 
but  it  is  possible,  the  consideration  of  the  breach  of  duty,  he 
had  committed  in  returning  before  his  time,  operated  in  the 
way  of  fear  in  tempting  further,  those  who  were  his  superior 
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officers,  and  he  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  pocket  his  ill 
fortune  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  nor  appear  to  fret  at  an  evil 
which  was  in  every  way  of  his  own  seeking.  His  father  had 
determined,  and  rightly  determined,  that  the  Prince  should  be 
treated  only  as  any  other  officer  in  respect  to  his  duty,  and  the 
King  was  therefore  only  acting  according  to  the  principle  he 
had  laid  down,  in  visiting  him  with  some  token  of  his  royal 
displeasure.  An  Admiralty  order  was  next  issued  expressly 
forbidding  his  Royal  Highness,  from  quitting  Plymouth  with- 
out permission,  and  thus  the  displeasure  was  in  the  second  in- 
stance openly  shown  at  his  conduct,  which  it  certainly  me- 
rited. There  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been  a  great 
laxity  in  the  conduct  of  our  naval  officers,  and  the  Admiralty 
had  found  it  necessary  to  issue  some  very  strict  orders 
respecting  the  conduct  of  captains.  Discipline  is  the  soul  of 
the  naval  service,  and  the  enforcement  of  strict  discipline 
among  the  common  seamen,  with  insubordination  among  the 
officers,  is  equally  as  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  as  if  the 
men  were  equally  careless,  or  as  any  breach  of  the  rules  of 
duty.  The  force  of  a  bad  example,  too,  is  more  extensive  in 
its  consequences.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  treatment 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  in  the  present  instance,  an  example  of 
lenity  which  would  not  have  been  extended  to  officers  less 
highly  connected.  The  punishment  was  a  very  slight  one  in 
proportion  to  the  offence,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  non- 
employment,  more  actively,  of  the  Prince,  in  his  professional 
capacity  in  the  future  period  of  his  life  was  caused  in  some 
degree,  by  the  consideration  that  the  difficulty  of  acting  by  his 
Royal  Highness  in  all  respects,  as  the  heads  of  the  service 
would  act  by  an  officer  not  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Royal  Family.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  depends  for 
safety  on  the  right  conduct  of  commanding  officers,  and  how 
much  responsibility  is  reposed  in  their  hands,  involving  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  it  appears  desirable  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  in  more  than  their  own  private  in- 
terests are  concerned,  except  in  very  particular  instances. 
12.  2  M 
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The  determination  to  promote  officers,  both  in  the  army  and 
navy,  so  highly  connected,  before  they  have  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  intermediate  rules  of  the 
service,  is  highly  injurious.  Prince  William  Henry  was  made 
a  Post  Captain  from  a  Lieutenant  of  very  short  standing ;  in 
fact,  after  a  period  of  service  in  which  he  may  have  been  said 
to  have  seen  little  or  none  in  that  rank,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  irresponsible  command  of  others  before  his 
Royal  Highness  knew  how  to  command  himself.  Commander 
he  never  was,  having  been  put  into  a  port  ship  from  his  year's 
Lieutenancy. 

The  determination  taken  by  the  King  and  Admiralty  was 
soon  communicated  to  him.  It  was  no  doubt  a  delicate  task 
for  the  Board  to  decide  on  the  punishment  which  justice  re- 
quired should  yet  be  inflicted.  It  was  therefore  arranged, 
that  when  the  Prince  had  remained  at  Plymouth  for  as  great 
a  space  of  time  as  he  had  absented  himself  from  his  station 
without  orders,  he  should  return  to  Halifax  and  the  West 
Indies  again,  there  to  remain  until  he  was  ordered  home. 
The  determination  of  the  Admiralty  was  made  to  him  in  due 
form;  to  which,  feeling  no  doubt  the  consciousness  of  his 
previous  breach  of  orders,  his  Royal  Highness  bowed  submis- 
sion without  a  murmur. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  determined,  as 
their  brother  could  not  meet  them  in  London,  to  visit  him  at 
Plymouth ;  and  they  accordingly  left  Carlton  House,  January 
6th,  178$,  and  reached  Plymouth  Dock  on  the  8th.  The  in- 
terview has  been  described  as  having  been  very  affectionate.  It 
has  been  before  remarked,  that  Prince  William  always  paid  a 
great  deference  to  his  eldest  brother ;  in  fact,  to  so  great  a 
degree  did  the  Prince  in  some  cases  carry  his  feeling,  that  he 
frequently  sacrificed  to  his  better  judgment ;  and  those  feelings 
of  a  kindly  character  towards  others,  which  were  a  predominant 
feature  in  his  character.  As  it  was,  the  three  Princes,  in  the 
heyday  of  youth,  and  full  of  bouyancy  of  juvenility,  determined 
to  take  their  pleasure  together  as  far  as  possible.  They  visited 
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the  dock-yard,  round  which  the  town  then  called  Plymouth- 
dock  was  built,  but  which  has  now  taken  the  fantastic  name  of 
Devenport,  situated  in  one  branch  of  Plymouth  harbour,  be- 
between  which  and  Plymouth,  and  not  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  either,  stands  the  town  of  Stonehouse.  This  was  the  place 
where  the  principal  balls  and  assemblies  were  then  held.  It  is 
now  connected  with  Plymouth  by  buildings  in  one  direction, 
and  with  Plymouth-dock  or  Devenport  in  another,  except  a 
short  distance  occupied  by  the  glacis  of  the  lines  which  sur- 
rounded the  former  place.  The  Long-room  at  Stonehouse, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  known  to  every  officer  in  the  naval 
service  a£  the  scene  of  agreeable  enjoyment,  though  it  has  long 
ago  passed  away,  all  three  towns  having  grown  so  much  in  po- 
pulation and  wealth,  as  to  have  public  rooms  of  their  own. 
Most  of  the  naval  heroes,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  our 
annals,  used  to  make  the  Long-room  at  Stone-house  the  scene  of 
pleasant  recollections,  and  here  the  three  royal  brothers,  now 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  entered  to  enjoy  the  sprightly  dance. 
Plymouth  boasted  at  the  time,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
a  number  of  very  charming  women.  Miss  Fanshawe  was  sister 
or  daughter  of  the  venerable  officer  of  that  name,  who  was  long 
a  commissioner  of  the  Plymouth  dockyard  ;  but  the  favourite 
of  Prince  William  was  a  Miss  Wynue,  who  had  several  relatives 
in  the  navy ;  but  the  intimacy  extended  to  nothing  more  than  a 
little  flirtation,  though  of  course  calumny  was  busy  at  work 
immediately.  The  three  brothers  enjoyed  the  dance  at  the 
Long-room,  exceedingly,  mingling  with  the  company,  and  by 
princely  condescension,  making  the  ladies  happy  in  being  their 
partners,  and  affording  their  partners  the  honour  of  which  few 
ladies  in  England  could  boast.  Twice  the  royal  brothers  visited 
the  ball  at  the  Long-room  out  of  three  days  that  they  remained. 
They  then  rode  round  the  beautiful  Mount  Edgecumbe  and 
along  Maker  Heights,  on  the  Cornish  shore,  and  afterwards, 
under  a  royal  salute  from  Plymouth  citadel,  the  visitors  departed 
on  their  return  to  the  metropolis.  This  was  the  only  time  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  in  his  dukedom  of  Cornwall. 

The  absence  of  his  royal  brothers  was  made  up  to  Prince 
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William  by  a  visit  from  Nelson,  who  came  to  Plymouth  and 
stayed  some  weeks.  Here  the  two  friends  had  a  conference 
with  some  leading  individuals  from  one  of  the  West  India 
islands  respecting  a  reform  of  abuses  in  the'  government  naval 
service  there.  Nelson  entered  evidently  into  a  subject  in  which 
he  had  taken  so  much  interest  on  the  spot  while  in  the  Boreas, 
but  observed  to  the  parties,  "  You  may  rest  assured  that  steps 
shall  be  undertaken  by  me  to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the 
malpractices,  and  to  procure  you  the  reward  which,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  you  will  so  merit.  I  must  nevertheless,  apprize  you, 
that  my  interest  is  very  small,  therefore,  do  not  build  on  what  I 
can  do  for  you.  Indeed,  little  else  but  my  integrity  and  public 
spirit  can  bring  such  an  individual  as  I  am  into  notice :  how- 
ever, the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  will 
support  itself  at  Jail  times,  more  especially,  I  dare  say,  with 
such  an  upright  character  as  Mr.  Pitt.  His  royal  Highness 
commands  me  to  say,  that  were  he  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  could  be  of  any  service  to  this  cause,  he  would  assuredly  sift 
it  to  the  bottom ;  but  that,  at  present,  not  having  been  from 
this  port  since  his  arrival,  he  can  only  give  his  good  wishes  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  you  have  begun."  It  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  reform  thus  urged  was  at  least 
wrought  out  through  many  obstacles,  and  a  great  saving  effected 
by  the  discovery  of  the  frauds  carried  on.  Thus  early  was  the 
reformer  of  political  frauds  in  the  state,  the  advocate  of  the  reform 
of  abuses  of  a  very  inferior  character,  in  a  branch  of  the  public 
service  to  which  he  belonged,  at  a  period  when  a  great  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  by  his  means  could  have  been  little 
foreseen. 

It  appears  from  this  circumstance  that  his  royal  Highness 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  suffering  a  plain  common  sense  ques- 
tion to  be  put  down  by  the  dictates  of  mere  interest  or  prejudice. 
He  was  early  in  life  a  reformer.  The  late  King  George  IV.,  is 
said  to  have  observed  of  his  brother  William,  "  that  he  had  run 
away  with  all  the  plain  sense  of  the  family;"  his  Majesty  did 
not  imagine,  when  he  said  this,  what  an  ill  compliment  he  was 
paying  the  rest  of  the  royal  house.  The  truth  was,  that  Prince 
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William  had  been  bred  up  in  a  good  school,  when  serving  in 
the  navy.  There  he  was  accustomed  to  see  things  with  his 
own  eyes,  call  them  by  their  plain  names,  submit  to  his  superi- 
ors and  to  self-denial,  and  judge  by  matter  of  fact,  not  prejudice. 
His  royal  Highness  was  untutored  in  the  chicanery  of  a  court, 
and  saw  nothing  through  that  jaundiced  medium;  it  was  from 
this  cause  the  court  had  no  sympathy  with  him,  and  he  lay  so 
long  in  the  back  ground,  fortunately  for  his  future  glory  as  a 
monarch. 

The  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  Halifax,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  disliked  the  place,  and  the  station  itself  was 
perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  and  inhospitable  to  which  a 
naval  officer  could  be  sent.  It  was  in  the  opinion  of  Prince 
William,  a  little  short  of  an  exile,  and  he  felt  himself  not  a 
little  aggrieved  that  he  should  be  selected  for  that  station, 
when  others  of  a  moie  useful  and  enterprising  nature  could 
have  been  selected  for  him.  He  however,  regarded  it  as  a 
part  of  the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  for 
the  breach  of  naval  discipline  which  he  had  committed,  and 
therefore  he  considered  that  all  complaint  would  be  un- 
availing. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  softening  the  rigour  of  his 
naval  banishment,  as  he  called  it,  his  instructions  were  at  the 
setting  in  of  the  winter  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  took  up  his  old  station 
at  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

The  Andromeda  entered  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  he  immediately  went  on  shore  accom- 
panied by  the  first  Lieutenant.  As  the  arrival  of  his  Royal 
Highness  was  not  generally  known,  and  full  of  that  fun,  which 
ever  distinguished  him,  he  repaired  with  the  first  Lieutenant 
in  their  uniforms  to  the  public  rooms,  where  as  a  Captain  of 
one  of  his  Majestys  ships,  he  was  immediately  welcomed  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  good  humour  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  who  were  present,  and  with  whom  he  played  several 
games  of  billiards,  they  little  thinking  the  rank  of  the  individ- 
ual, with  whom  they  were  contending.  At  last  his  Royal 
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Highness  challenged  the  Colonel-Commandant  to  a  trial  of 
skill,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  defeated,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  game,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Colonel  and  all 
the  military  officers  present,  his  Royal  Highness  requested 
the  former  to  have  his  regiment  drawn  out  at  daylight,  that  he 
might  inspect  it.  This  in  the  opinion  of  the  Colonel,  was 
rather  a  presumptuous  request  for  a  young  man  to  make,  and 
especially  in  a  naval  officer,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  discipline  of  a  regiment.  The 
Colonel  by  way  of  retaliating  for  this  supposed  act  of  presump- 
tion, asked  his  Royal  Highness  if  that  on  the  supposition  that 
he  granted  his  request  of  allowing  him  to  inspect  his  regi- 
ment, whether  he  would  allow  him  to  go  on  board  and  inspect 
his  sailors.  To  this  his  Royal  Highness  made  not  the  slight- 
est objection,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  not 
only  to  allow  him  to  inspect  his  crew,  but  to  examine 
every  part  of  the  ship,  and  at  the  close  to  treat  him  with  the 
best  fare  which  the  ship  could  afford.  This  friendly  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  naval  Captain  rather  softened  the  hauteur  of 
the  military  Colonel,  and  he  was  about  to  agree  to  the  reci- 
procity of  the  two  acts,  when  a  Captain  of  the  regiment  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  information  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Andromeda,  with  Prince  William  as  her  commander.  The 
secret  now  could  be  no  longer  kept,  the  rank  of  the  individual 
was  known  who  had  been  so  presumptuous  to  ask  to  inspect 
the  regiment,  and  the  Colonel  was  about  to  apologize  for  his 
conduct,  but  his  Royal  Highness  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  the 
following  day  the  Colonel,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
dined  on  board,  and  a  ball  was  given  to  the  ladies  in  the 
evening. 

In  December,  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  voted  his  Royal 
Highness  a  star,  in  value  a  thousand  guineas,  as  a  "  humble 
testimony  of  the  very  high  respect  and  esteem  the  island  enter- 
tains for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  of  the  happiness  they  feel 
at  seeing  him  once  more  among  them ;  as  well  as  of  the  grate- 
ful sense  they  have  of  the  particular  attention  which  his  Royal 
Highness  pays  to  the  duties  of  a  profession  which  is  the 
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support  and  defence  of  the  British  empire  in  general,  and  of 
this  island  in  particular."  On  the  .committee  presenting  it, 
his  Royal  Highness  declared  that  he  was  unconscious  of  any 
merit  that  could  entitle  him  to  such  a  mark  of  their  regard, 
assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  ever  rememher 
their  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection  with  peculiar 
pleasure. 

During  the  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  Jamaica,  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  attending  the  debates  in  the  senate  of  Ja- 
maica, and  particularly  so  with  the  resolution  then  passed  in 
his  presence,  for  revising  the  code  of  slaver)  and  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  negroes. 

In  January  in  the  following  year,  the  Prince  sailed  for  Nova 
Scotia  again,  still  in  the  command  of  the  Andromeda,  and 
after  a  long  passage  reached  Halifax.  The  intelligence  which 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Prince  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  of  the 
most  afflicting  nature,  being  no  other  than  that  of  his  father's 
temporary  aberration  of  mind.  The  proceedings  respecting 
the  Regency,  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  also,  then  came  to 
his  knowledge.  Lord  North  had  moved  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness should  be  one  of  the  Queen's  council ;  a  motion  respect- 
ing both  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  this 
effect  was  negatived.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  to  be  so 
far  from  his  family  at  a  moment  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
nation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  filial  feelings,  must  have  been 
sufficiently  irksome.  The  discussion  respecting  the  Regency 
was  carried  on  by  no  means  in  a  moderate  temper  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  sinister  motives  or  intrigue  made  more  than 
commonly  interested  in  the  question.  The  Queen,  there  is  no 
doubt,  did  all  in  her  power  to  make  the  best  of  the  state  of  the 
King's  mind,  as  her  Majesty  was  by  no  means  desirous  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  the 
Regency,  though  he  was  her  favourite  son.  The  time,  how- 
ever, arrived  when  no  such  concealment  could  be  available.  In 
the  month  of  November  a  bilious  fever  added  violence  to  the 
royal  malady.  The  business  of  the  King  was  carried  on  tem- 
porarily by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Queen,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
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Lord  Thurlow,  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Intrigue 
now  went  to  work  in  the  palace  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  the  first  claim  to  the  office  of 
Regent,  was  at  enmity  with  Pitt,  Lord  Thurlow  suppoited  the 
Prince's  right,  while  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defiance  of  every  dictate  of 
reason  and  right,  intrigued  for  the  Queen,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  made  the  instrument  of  political  manoeuvring,  until 
Mr.  Pitt  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  objects  to  play  off  the 
mother  against  the  son.  The  Prince's  friends  were  too  slow 
and  deliberate  in  their  measures,  while  Mr.  Pitt  pushed  his 
designs  with  great  activity.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
the  state  of  the  King's  health  was  communicated  ;  the  Privy 
Council  met ;  the  report  of  the  physicians  was  received  dis- 
cussed, and  the  whole  proceedings  which  followed  displayed  a 
struggle  so  unworthy  a  great  empire  in  its  details,  and  shewed 
the  petty  measures  of  statesmen  in  such  odious  colours  that  it 
might  for  the  honour  of  men  of  fortune  and  talent  be  well 
spared  to  the  world,  were  not  the  advantage  of  such  a  lesson, 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  likely  to  possess  great  uses  in  ex- 
hibiting a  true  picture  of  the  dark  side  of  human  character  for 
a  warning  to  future  politicians. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Prince  William  that  he  was  absent  at 
this  time,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 
except  by  letter.  That  his  Royal  Highness  was  intensely 
anxious  as  to  the  result  cannot  be  doubted,  but  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  England,  and  arrived  home  after  a 
short  passage  of  twenty-one  days,  he  found  his  father  conva- 
lescent, and  the  stormy  scenes  in  and  out  of  Parliament  hushed 
by  his  father's  assumption  of  the  directing  authority  of  the 
state.  The  Prince  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  29th  of  April, 
and  Windsor  on  the  2d  of  May,  where  his  royal  parents  re- 
ceived him  with  great  satisfaction,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  Great  rejoicings  were  at  that 
moment  taking  place  on  account  of  the  King's  recovery,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  illuminations 
and  festivities  were  more  than  usually  brilliant  and  imposing 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  was  enabled  to  take  part 
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in  some  of  the  latest  of  these  fetes,  and  to  give  himself  an  enter- 
tainment to  his  brothers,  after  having  been  present  at  Ranebgh 
at  a  splendid  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  Marquis  del  Compo. 

The  dinner  giving  to  his  royal  brothers  and  their  friends  took 
place  at  Willis'  rooms;  and  was  in  consequence  of  the  King 
having  advanced  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
titles  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Earl  of 
Munster. 

This  dinner  evidently  shewed  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
to  which  the  Princes  were  attached,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
party  in  power;  to  which  the  Queen,  and  consequently  her 
consort,  had  given  their  support.     At  this  dinner  there  were 
banners  and  incriptions  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  the  three 
brothers,  that  they  were  determined  to  be  "  united  for  ever," 
though  they  were  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.    At  pub- 
lic entertainments  given  by  the  foreign  ministers,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  three  princes  sat  repeatedly  from  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.     The  truth  was,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  he  was  now 
styled,  could  not  brook  the  slight  put  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales 
by  Mr.  Pitt;  he  felt  the  injustice  done  to  the  heir-apparent, 
and  he  was  too  generous  and  high-spirited  to  remain  neuter, 
much  less  join  the  party,  where  intrigues  against  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  heir-apparent  had  been  so  successful.     It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  overlook  the  parties  who  had  been 
concerned  in  this  injustice,  any  more  than  the  injustice  itself. 
The  Queen   had,  naturally,  the  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  on  her  side.     The  King  on  his  recovery,  was  naturally, 
from  his  dislike  to  the  heir-apparent,  enrolled  with  the  partner 
of  his  throne,  were  she  right  or  wrong,  in  the  proceedings  with 
Mr.  Pitt.     There  was  nothing  the  King  more  enjoyed  than 
the  humiliation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  though  in  the 
matter  of  the  Regency  unquestionably  right,  had  given  his  fa- 
ther great  cause  of  offence,  by  his  dissipated  life  and  great  profli- 
12.  2N 
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gacy  of  manners.  But  these  were  not  the  sole  causes — the 
Prince  was  heir-apparent,  and  had  questioned  his  father's  will. 
Thus  it  was,  that  matters  stood,  when  Prince  William  Henry 
returned,  and  at  once  took  part  with  his  brothers.  The  King 
soon  afterwards  wrote  his  Royal  Highness  a  letter,  expressing 
his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  party,  throughout  the  office  of  the  Regency.  The  Prince 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  opposing  the  minister  of  George 
III.,  during  his  mental  alienation,  in  a  question  that  concerned 
the  Prince  himself  intimately.  His  Royal  Highness  had  been 
opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  made  his  mother  a  test  of  his 
ambition;  and  although  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  arrived  at 
full  years  of  discretion,  being  twenty-seven,  he  was  not  to  pre- 
sume that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  in  a  matter  that  concerned 
himself  alone.  Thus  monarchs  allow  no  opinion  of  their  own 
to  others ;  and  George  III.,  no  doubt,  thought  it  contumacious 
in  the  heir  apparent,  or  any  of  his  sons  to  oppose  his  minister 
under  circumstances  of  any  kind  that  could  possible  occur.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  exhibited  to 
his  elder  brother  by  permission,  the  letter  of  his  father,  and 
drew  forth  that  reply  to  the  royal  epistle,  which  was  attributed 
to  Mr.  Sheridan's  dictation.  That  letter  clearly  shews, 
making  every  allowance  for  royal  professions,  that  the  great 
sin  of  the  Prince  was  what  has  been  surmised.  The  King,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  forgiving.  The  opposition  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Pitt  and  his  party,  cancelled  in  the  royal 
view  every  other  feeling.  The  very  idea  of  a  justification  of 
the  Prince's  conduct,  in  the  opposition  to  sic  vol,  sic  jubeo  of 
the  monarch,  whether  capable  or  not  of  judging — whether  in 
or  out  of  his  senses — was  an  affront  to  his  majesty  the  mo- 
narch, and  not  to  be  passed  over. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  led  his  brother  Clarence  any  way  he 
liked.  The  duel  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel 
Lennox  is  well  known.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, carried  himself  with  a  far  more  noble  bearing  on  the 
occasion,  in  one  affair,  than  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke 
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had  inflicted  an  injury,  by  saying,  that  Colonel  Lennox  "had 
put  up  with  language,  unfit  for  any  gentleman  to  bear ;"  and  did 
not  deny  having  done  so,  while  he  refused  to  give  up  the  author. 
This  was  doing  a  great  injustice  :  the  Duke  said  "  Colonel  Len- 
nex  might  consider  him  as  an  officer  of  the  regiment ;  it  is 
not  in  those  days  to  be  borne,  that  mere  family  connexion 
with  the  sovereign,  shall  be  a  sanction  for  inflicting  an  injury 
upon  any  man  of  honour  and  spirit  with  impunity/'  The  Duke 
frit  that  it  must  not  be,  and  went  out  with  Colonel  Lennox,  de- 
clining to  fire  at  him ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  give 
any  other  satisfaction.  When  the  affair  was  over,  the  Duke 
conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman,  taking  no  more  notice, 
than  if  the  affair  had  never  occurred.  It  was -not  so  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Colonel  Lennox,  a  giddy  man,  soon  after- 
wards attended  a  ball  at  court,  where,  as  not  more  than  a 
month  had  elapsed  from  the  affair  of  honour,  it  was  certainly 
bad  taste  to  go.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  seeing  him  present,  as 
he  was  coming  down  to  Colonel  Lennox's  place  in  the 
dance,  instantly  led  his  partner  to  the  bottom  of  the  room. 
The  Duke  of  York  followed  next,  and  turned  the  Colonel  with- 
out the  least  exception,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  occurred  be- 
tween them ;  but  the  Duke  of  Clarence  followed  the  example 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  ball  was  broken  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Queen's  retiring  with  the  Princesses  only 
a  single  country  dance  having  been  gone  down,  The  Prince 
of  Wales  had  prejudices  naturally  enough  on  the  side  of  his 
family,  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  Colonel  Lennox  should 
have  pocketed  any  affront  from  the  brother  of  the  heir- apparent. 
If  he  did  not  so  imagine,  why  was  he  angry?  In  the  second  place, 
whatever  the  Prince  thought,  the  display  of  his  temper  on  the 
injudicious  appearance  of  Colonel  Lennox,  who  had  done  no 
wrong,  was  not  that  of  the  man  of  thorough  good-breeding.  The 
Duke  of  York's  conduct  at  the  ball,  on  the  other  hand  was  brave 
and  above  all  praise,  though  his  royal  Highness  had  reflected  upon 
a  man  of  honour,  and  had  given  no  explanation  of  his  conduct; 
he  no  doubt  thought  it  very  ill  taste  of  Colonel  Lennox  to 
appear  so  quickly  at  Court.  But  his  Royal  Highness  rea- 
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soned,  that  as  a  man  of  spirit,  acting  up  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  Colonel  had  done  right,  in  vindicating  his  own 
honour  against  any  individual,  however  high  his  station ;  and 
having  only  done  this,  he  was  not  to  be  marked  out  in  society, 
for  doing  as  any  man  would  have  done  in  his  circumstances, 
however  high  that  society  might  be.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Lennox  at  the  ball  was  expected  before- 
hand, from  the  simultaneous  act  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence ;  for  the  latter  must  have  been  very  quick 
indeed,  else,  to  penetrate  the  reason  of  the  Prince's  conduct 
and  copy  it  almost  in  a  breath. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  absent,  and  therefore  was 
not  actively  concerned  in  opposing  Pitt's  party.  No  long  time 
afterwards  he  was  honoured  by  his  father's  recognition,  and 
even  had  a  private  [audience  before  his  Majesty's  first  levee 
after  his  attack  of  insanity.  A  story  is  related  about  this  time 
of  the  Duke  and  Madame  Schwellenberg,  one  of  those  German 
dependents  of  the  Court  that  have  always  in  goodly  train 
followed  the  fortunes  of  their  betters  to  this  country.  Queen 
Charlotte  had  given  her  a  post  in  the  royal  palace — "  placed 
her,"  as  Peter  Pindar  sung, 

"  In  a  most  important  sphere, 

Inspectr ess- general  of  the  royal  gear." 

The  poet  doubts  too  whether  ever  one  solitary  grace  had  even 
in  youth  adorned  her  countenance.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  en- 
tered where  the  nondescript  lady  was  sitting,  when  she  arose, 
and  was  retiring  with  great  haste ;  then  seeming  to  recollect 
herself,  she  returned,  and  attempted  to  apologise,  by  saying 
that  she  thought  it  was  the  Duke  of  York.  «  And  suppose  it 
was  the  Duke  of  York,"  said  the  Prince,  giving  old  Schwellen- 
berg a  no  very  gracious  look  as  she  went  off,  adding,  « —a 
round  dozen  before  all  the  pages  of  the  back  stairs."  This 
old  German  lady  died  at  Buckingham  House  in  1787.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Prince  did  not  make  the  speech,  all 
of  which  is  not  given  above,  to  the  old  lady's  face,  but 
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just  after  her  back  was  turned,  in  the  way  of  comment  on  her 
conduct. 

About  this  time,  being  elevated  to  a  peerage,  it  became  need- 
ful to  settle  on  his  Royal  Highness  an  allowance  suitable  to  his 
rank,  and  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.   Twelve  thousand  a 
year  was  therefore  fixed  as  his  allowance  by  Parliament.    The 
King  also  granted  him  a  table  and  covers  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  of  his  household  in   St.  James'  palace,  the  number  of 
courses  to  be  unlimited.     The  lodge  in  Richmond  Park  was 
given  him  for  a  country  residence,  furnished  and  kept  up  as  a 
pendant  to  that  in  St.  James's.     The  Duke  had  not  been  long 
in  his  country  residence  before  a  fire  broke  out  in  it,  and  as 
a  good  deal  of  injury  was  sustained  in  consequence,  which  the 
Duke  had  to  make  good.     This  lodge  was  the  residence  of  his 
Royal  Highness  for  many  years,  and  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  it  from  the  beautiful  neighbourhood,  and  the  easy  access  it 
afforded  to  the  royal  reaidences  either  at  London  or  Windsor,, 
The  close  friendship  between  the  three  elder  brothers  con- 
tinued unbroken.     They  were  to  be  seen  in  public  together, 
they  visited  each  other  frequently,  and  in  fact  continued  the 
appearance  of  separation  which  had  begun  in  consequence  of 
the  differences  on  the  Regency  question.     They  thus  became 
objects  of  attack  from  the  papers  which  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  King's  party,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  minister.  They  were 
slandered  without  mercy.     Their  most  innocent  actions  were 
tortured  into  crimes.     They  were  styled  profligates,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  a  particular  manner  was  held  up  to  public 
detestation.     The  most  atrocious  libeller  in  this  way,  and  the 
printer  of  one  of  the  most  scurrilous  of  public  journals,  was 
one  John  Walter  of  "  The  Times "  newspaper,    which   hap- 
pened to  see  that  its  interest  was  best  promoted  by  serving  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     The   slanderer  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  sentenced  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Cross,  to  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  King,  be  imprisoned  a  year 
in  Newgate,  and  find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years,  himself  in  five  hundred,  and  two  others  in  one 
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hundred  pounds.  The  sentence  was  a  severe  one,  the  judges 
of  the  time  taking  their  tone  from  the  model  on  which  they 
framed,  altered  or  amended  their  absurd  libel  law,  the  star- 
chamber  of  the  Stuarts.  In  these  cases  the  juries  were  always 
packed,  and  the  defendants,  right  or  wrong,  were  sure  of  con- 
viction. Few,  however,  had  much  pity  for  this  John  Walter 
If  there  were  those,  who  thought  the  sentence  inflicted  upon 
the  culprit  too  severe,  still  he  deserved  little  of  the  public 
sympathy.  The  judges  were  faithful  to  that  uniform  dislike  of 
the  press,  which,  since  they  were  somewhat  curbed  by  Mr. 
Fox's  libel  act,  determined  them  to  shine  in  the  reflection  of 
their  own  severity  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  punished 
libellers  worse  than  thieves,  because  they  wanted  to  make  their 
own  dogmas  absolute.  Walter  got  of  them  another  year  in 
Newgate,  and  another  hundred  pounds  fine  for  a  libel  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conjointly.  Lastly, 
though  it  was  well-known  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  re- 
turned to  England  without  orders,  which  was  a  breach  of 
discipline,  the  judges  who  delighted  to  exemplify  the  maxim 
that  "  truth  was  a  libel,  and  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel,  laid  a  third  heavy  fine  upon  Walter  for  stating  the 
fact. 

The  vindictiveness  of  these  sentences  disgusted  the  public 
all  but  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Court,  whom  Walter  was 
serving  by  attacking  the  royal  brothers.  They  affected  great 
astonishment  that  the  Prince  who  was  of  the  popular  party 
and  belonged  to  the  side  that  gave  a  constant  support  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  their  toasts,  should  seek  satisfaction  for 
injuries  which  true  magnanimity  might  overlook.  This  might 
have  been  just  were  the  offender  the  agent  of  a  political  party 
that  sought  to  disparage  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of 
the  heir-apparent,  as  if  his  follies  and  indiscretions  were  not  of 
sufficient  charge  against  one,  the  paternal  treatment  of  whom 
had  been  so  injudicious,  if  not  harsh.  It  was  a  rule  with 
George  III.  to  regard  his  children  as  minors,  when  they  were 
men,  and  to  disregard  the  most  earnest  appeals  they  made  to 
him  respecting  anything  in  their  treatment,  which  thwarted  his 
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own  very  narrow  capacity.  The  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Kent,  exhibited  a  proof  of  this.  The  King  had  kept 
him  abroad,  "  Germanizing"  him,  as  he  had  done  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  kept  in  Germany  eleven  years.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Prince  Edward  wrote  and  beseeched  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  England.  It  was  the  treatment  that  the  fourth 
son  received  in  this  way,  which  attached  him  also  to  his  three 
brothers,  and  divided  the  royal  family  against  itself.  Finding 
that  his  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  Prince  Edward  set  off 
for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  January,  1790. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  a  messenger  was  despatched  by  him  to 
his  brother  at  Carl  ton-house.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whom 
affection  for  his  family  was  never  wanting,  whatever  was  his 
heartlessness  in  other  respects,  immediately  went  to  the  hotel 
and  brought  Prince  Edward  to  Carlton  House,  where  he  re- 
mained, while  the  Duke  of  York  went  to  St.  James'  to  medi- 
ate in  his  brother's  behalf.  The  mission  was  in  vain.  The 
King  would  be  absolute,  where  he  could  be  so ;  no  feeling  of 
affection,  no  dictate  of  reason,  could  atone  for  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience, and  Prince  Edward  was  banished  in  a  very  few  days 
to  Gibraltar,  where  a  regiment  was  stationed  of  which  he  had 
the  command. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  at  this  particular  juncture,  the 
three  elder  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  stood  at  a  very 
low  degree  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  particularly  the  two 
former.  To  follow  the  former  through  his  career  of  profligacy 
and  extravagance,  would  be  merely  the  repetition  of  a  tale,  at 
once  odious  and  disgusting,  nor  would  it  have  been  considered 
necessary  in  this  history  to  touch  upon  it  at  all,  had  not  the 
illustrious  individual  who  forms  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  results  which  emanated  from  it 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  York,  appeared  to 
be  reckless  of  the  consequences  which  their  adherence  to  a  life 
of  profligacy  and  debauchery  entailed  upon  them,  nor  did  they 
appear  to  care  as  to  whom  might  fall  a  victim  to  their  vices. 
The  severe  lessons  which  are  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
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appeared  in  the  case  of  his  Royal  Highness,  to  lose  all  their 
efficacy — their  influence  was  that  of  the  moment,  for  he  no 
sooner  found  himself  extricated  from  one  embarrassment,  than 
he  heedlessly  rushed  into  another,  more  deep  and  humiliating 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  That  sense  of  shame,  which 
operates  even  on  ordinary  minds,  formed  no  part  of  his  moral 
character — he  commenced  his  life  as  he  closed  it,  vain-glorious, 
profligate,  and  extravagant ;  he  seemed  not  to  feel  nor  to, 
understand  the  duties  of  his  station — all  his  gratifications  were 
selfish — all  his  indulgences  sensual.  Real  friends  he  had 
none — but  of  needy  dependents  he  had  a  crowd,  and  '  the  most 
finished  gentleman  of  Europe'  was  contented  to  reign  over  a 
palace  occupied  by  none  but  courtezans  and  parasites.  Edu- 
cation, which  corrects  and  modifies  the  passions  of  other  men, 
appeared  to  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  his  in  all  their  plenitude  and  force.  The  moral 
beauty  of  virtue,  emasculated  in  the  festivities  of  vice,  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  harem,  possessed,  in  his  sight,  no  fixed 
nor  permanent  value.  Without  eyes  for  pure  and  innocent 
forms,  every  thing  was  meretricious  about  him;  innocence 
sunk  abashed  in  his  presence,  and  modesty  turned  from  his 
gaze.  The  gallery  of  English  beauties  was  the  fascination  of 
voluptuousness,  and  the  walls  of  Carlton  House  were  'aspic' 
to  every  woman's  character,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  attract 
his  notice. 

We  doubt  not  that  we  shall  call  down  upon  our  heads  the 
bitter  animadversions  of  the  senseless  tribe  of  courtiers  and  of 
menials,  who  conceive  that  because  « there  is  a  divinity  which 
doth  hedge  in  a  king,'  it  becomes  at  once  an  act  criminal  and 
unjust  to  pourtray  him  as  the  man,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
view  with  all  the  vices  and  imperfections  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  his  career  through  life.  If,  to  gratify  a  selfish 
passion — if,  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  a  sensual  desire,  a 
prince  or  a  monarch  has  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of  morality  and  virtue, 
we  will  not,  to  gain  the  empty  applause  of  a  courtly  circle, 
screen  him  from  the  merited  indignation  which  naturally  arises 
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in  the  breast  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  at  the  infraction  of  those 
moral  duties,  by  which  the  great  chain  of  human  society  is 
held  together.  In  the  delineation  of  a  royal  character,  the 
varnish  of  mystification  may  suit  the  parasite  and  hireling ; 
we  will  paint  it  as  we  have  seen  and  known  it,  and  although 
the  sight  of  the  picture  may  be  repellant  to  some,  we  shall 
persevere,  unintimidated  by  threats,  to  use  our  colours  accord- 
ingly as  the  scenes  present  themselves ;  and  when  we  give  the 
last  finishing  touch,  it  will  stand  as  a  portrait  for  alter  ages, 
to  contemplate  with  mingled  feelings  of  approbation  and 
disgust. 

In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  York,  it  will  be  merely  requisite 
to  state,  that  on  his  return  to  this  country  from  his  military 
education  in  Prussia,  he  brought  with  him  the  prevailing  vice 
of  the  majority  of  the  courts  of  Germany — that  of  gambling ; 
and  to  his  inordinate  attachment  to  this  ruinous  propensity, 
may  be  attributed  the  deep  disgrace  which  he  was  often 
obliged  to  endure,  as  well  as  the  total  ruin  of  his  property  and 
fortune.  Previously  to  his  marriage,  he  was  little  inferior  to 
his  elder  brother  in  his  attachment  to  the  female  sex,  and  the 
expenses,  which  he  incurred  in  some  of  his  establishments  for 
his  mistresses,  joined  to  other  pursuits  of  a  still  more  extrava- 
gant nature,  soon  reduced  him  to  such  a  condition,  as  actually 
to  have  his  carriage  and  horses  taken  in  execution  in  the  open 
streets,  and  himself  obliged  to  dismount  and  return  to  his  resi- 
dence on  foot. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  exactly  to  point  out  the  individuals 
who  were  the  secret  agents  in  the  tragedy,  which  we  are  about 
to  describe,  nor  are  there  any  documents  in  existence  by  which 
the  crime  can  be  brought  home  to  the  real  perpetrators ;  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea,  that 
either  of  the  royal  princes  was  privy  to  the  act,  but  that  it  was 
wholly  planned  and  matured  by  men  of  needy  and  desperate 
fortunes,  who,'  having  no  character  to  lose,  were  willing  to 
plunge  into  the  commission  of  any  crimes  by  which  their  cir- 
cumstances might  be  improved ;  especially  if  they  had  the  pro- 
12.  2o 
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tecting  shield  of  high  authorities  to  conceal  them  from  detect- 
ion. In  one  respect,  nowever,  and  it  is  a  very  important  poli- 
tical one,  the  following  transaction  will  show  to  what  secret 
purposes  that  most  odious  of  all  enactments  the  Alien  Act,  was 
applied,  and  whilst  it  was  alleged  by  the  ministers  of  the  day, 
that  it  was  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
domiciliation  of  foreigners  in  this  country,  who  might  be  the 
secret  agents  of  Buonaparte,  yet  that  it  was  frequently  applied 
to  the  removal  of  persons  out  of  the  country,  who  were  not 
tainted  with  any  political  offence,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  visited 
it  with  no  other  view  than  the  enforcement  of  their  rightful 
claims,  as  creditors,  on  some  particular  branches  of  the  royal 
family, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  all  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  royal  brothers, 
York  and  Clarence,  respecting  the  raising  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  we  wish,  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
country — we  wish  for  the  fame  and  the  reputation  of  all 
the  parties  concerned, — that  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  had 
been  made  into  every  circumstance  of  the  case,  in  order  that 
such  a  foul  blot  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
character  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood  of  these  realms.  We 
know  that  princes  are  but  men,  and,  like  other  men,  are  liable 
to  be  entranced  "  by  the  magic  gaze  of  vice,"  to  form  impru- 
dent associations,  to  be  the  dupe  of  designing  men,  and  hastily 
to  adopt,  the  views  of  polished  parasites.  We  profess  ourselves 
to  be  liberal  in  political  principles ;  we  will  be  also  so  in  act 
and  deed  ;  we  declare  our  determination  to  make  no  accusation, 
but,  anxious  for  the  development  of  truth,  although  we  cannot 
hope  at  this  remote  period  of  producing  that  fair  discussion, 
before  which  all  falsehood,  maudlin,  and  disguise  must  fall,  we 
shall  proceed  to  publish  that,  which  we  doubt  not  would  have 
been  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  and  the  character  of  the 
royal  brothers  never  to  have  suppressed.  The  suppression  of 
any  document  goes  far  to  the  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  implication ;  for  a  consciousness  of 
innocence  rather  courts,  than  shuns  inquiry,  and  will  rather 
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meet  its  accusers  boldly,  face  to  face,  than  attempt  to  throw  the 
veil  of  mystification  over  its  actions.  Where  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  commission  of  an  act,  it  becomes  the  indisputable 
right  of  the  historian  to  portray  that  action,  whether  virtuous  or 
atrocious,  and  to  comment  upon  its  effects,  as  far  as  they  regard 
the  interests  of  the  state,  or  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
society  in  general.  We  reiterate  our  declaration  that,  in  the  dis- 
closure of  the  following  facts,  we  make  no  personal  accusation  ; 
we  could,  indeed,  point  to  several  individuals  whom  we  suspect 
to  have  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  concoction  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  diabolical  scheme ;  and  although  their  iniquity 
was  concealed  at  the  time,  by  the  suppression  of  every  paper 
and  pamphlet  which  publicly  treated  of  the  subject,  yet  the 
whole  forms  so  extraordinary  a  feature  in  the  life  of  William 
IV.,  and  possesses  withal  such  a  high  degree  of  interest, 
that  it  would  be  reproachful  and  unpardonable  in  us  to  omit  it. 
The  afflicting  malady  of  George  III.  was  hailed  by  the  party 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  the  commencement  of  that  fortunate 
era  which  was  to  bring  him  an  accession  of  power,  and  with 
that  power,  an  accession  also  of  riches,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  career  of  extravagance  and  profligacy.  The 
Duke  of  York  also  required  an  immediate  supply  of  money,  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  demands  of  the  tennis-court,  where 
he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  indiscriminate  society, 
even  with  the  very  lowest,  who  infest  a  public  tennis-court, 
and  where  he  lost  immense  sums  of  money.  The  domestic 
calamity  of  the  father  was  deemed  very  propitious  for  raising 
money  on  a  contingency  supposed  not  to  be  very  distant ;  and 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  pecuniary  accommodation  was 
eagerly  embraced  as  the  means  of  relieving  the  Prince  from 
the  pressure  of  his  embarrassments.  A  council  of  finance 
was  assembled  on  the  occasion,  composed  of  the  Prince's  most 
intimate  friends,  and  the  dangerous  resource  of  a  post-obit 
bond  was  determined  on.  Here  the  Prince  should  have  halted  : 
he  had  hitherto  been  improvident — flagrantly  imprudent ;  and 
the  step  that  follows  imprudence  presented  itself.  Did  his 
Royal  Highness  pause,  or  did  he  follow  the  path  unchecked  ? 
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The  post-obit  bonds  were  to  have  been  tried  in  England,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Weltjie,  Clerk  of  the  Prince's 
Kitchen ;  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Annesley  Shee,  formerly  a  Lottery- 
Office  Keeper ;  and  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  D  unbar,  a  Money- 
Broker  in  the  City.  These  bonds  were  to  be  secured  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Mr.  Weltjie,  fearing  the  consequences,  withdrew  himself  from 
the  concern  by  introducing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Henry 
Jones,  of  Frith-street,  Soho,  and  Mr.  John  Cator,  of  the 
Adelphi,  both  men  of  property,  and  of  extensive  money  con- 
nections. When  first  employed  by  the  Prince,  Mr.  Cator 
engaged  to  pay  down  ten  thousand  pounds  of  a  bond  of  treble 
the  amount,  payable  when  a  certain  event  should  take  place. 
The  bargain  was  perfected  on  the  16th  of  December,  1788, 
witnessed  by  Andrew  Robinson  and  Charles  Bicknell,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  money  was  paid. 

The  form  of  these  bonds  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  presents  that  We,  George  Prince 
of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  William  Henry  Duke 
of  Clarence,  all  living  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  are  jointly  and  severally,  justly  and 
truly  indebted  to  John  Cator,  of  Beckenham,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  Esquire,  and  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
in  the  penal  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds  of  good  and 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  well  and  truly  paid  to  us  at  or 
before  the  sealing  of  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals 
this  16th  day  of  December,  in  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  George  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Anno  Domini  1788. 

'  The  condition  of  the  above-written  obligation  is  such,  that 
if  the  above  bounden  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke 
of  York,  and  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  any  or 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
ministrators, shall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto 
the  above-named  John  Cator,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  full  sum  of  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds  of  lawful 
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money  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  space  or  time  of  six 
calendar  months  next  after  any  one  or  either  of  us,  the  said 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  William 
Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  shall  come  to  and  ascend  the 
throne  of  England,  together  with  lawful  interest  on  the  same, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  that  such  event  shall  happen,  up 
and  home  to  the  time  of  paying  off  this  obligation,  then,  and 
in  such  case,  the  same  shall  become  null  and  void ;  otherwise 
to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

c  GEORGE  Prince  of  Wales,  L.  S.| 

*  FREDERICK,  L.  S. 

c  WILLIAM  HENRY,  L.  S.J 

These  post-obit  bond  transactions  began,  however,  in  time 
to  wear  a  very  serious  aspect,  when  Mr".  Jones  and  Mr.  Cator 
withdrew  themselves  entirely  from  the  business.  The  pur- 
chasers of  the  bonds  became  alarmed,  and,  even  up  to  the 
present  hour,  have  been  afraid  of  acknowledging  they  held 
any  such  obligations.  This  arises  from  the  treasonable  nature 
of  the  transactions,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  the  sovereign  is 
anticipated,  and  therefore  subjects  the  parties  to  all  the  penal- 
ties of  petty  treason.  Upon  this  transaction,  upon  the  mode, 
the  inducements  to,  and  the  time  of  adoption,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  enlarge  in  terms  of  strong  and  just  exe- 
cration ;  but  we  forbear,  and  pass  to  circumstances  of  a  still 
deeper  dye. 

The  Princes  were  now  destitute  of  rescources,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Dundas,  whose  eminent  services  to  his  country  in  a 
short  time  advanced  him  to  the  peerage,  discovered  a  new 
channel.  He  got  introduced  to  Mr  Hugh  Watts,  of  the  Sun 
Fire-office,  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmidt,  and  other  monied  persons. 
Mr.  Goldsmidt,  for  a  reasonable  commission,  undertook  to 
raise  money  for  the  Princes  in  Holland,  from  his  correspond- 
ents, Messrs.  Abraham  and  Simeon  Boas,  of  the  Hague,  who 
were  bankers  of  great  credit.  They  consented  to  advance 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders,  for  twelve  years, 
and  receive  the  joint  bond  of  the  three  Princes,  payable  to 
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them,  and  vesting  in  them  a  power  of  attorney  to  partition  the 
security?  and  sell  it  in  shares  or  debentures  of  one  thousand 
guilders  each. 

The  bond  was  sent  to  Holland  by  Mr.  Goldsmidt,  who  in  a 
short  time  received  the  amount  in  bills  payable  to  his  own 
order,  which  he  discounted,  and  took  the  money  to  the  Prince. 
His  Royal  Highness  paid  Mr.  Goldsmidt  many  compliments 
ior  his  attention,  and  tendered  his  services,  but  said,  as  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  to  receive  part  of  the  money,  was  not 
present,  he  must  beg  Mr.  Goldsmidfs  indulgence  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  commission,  till  he  had  arranged  the  division  of  the 
money  with  the  Duke.  Mr.  Goldsmidt,  with  great  good  hu- 
mour, bowed  and  retired. 

This  transaction  caused  the  ruin  of  the  lenders,  who  sold 
the  entire  bond  in  shares  of  a  thousand  guilders  each,  payable 
at  their  own  house.  To  keep  up  their  credit,  for  two  years 
they  paid  the  interest  themselves ;  but  as  they  received  no 
money  from  the  Princes,  they  were  compelled  to  stop  payment, 
and  became  bankrupts.  Before  "the  last  examination  under 
their  commission,  the  French  entered  Holland,  and  seized  all 
their  property,  and,  as  a  part  of  it,  the  Princes'  bond,  and  the 
two  Boas  put  a  period  to  their  existence — the  one  by  a  pistol, 
the  other  by  poison. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Goldsmidt  was  again  applied  to,  to 
negotiate  another  loan  on  the  continent,  to  the  utmost  extent 
he  could  borrow ;  but  Mr.  Goldsmidt  declined  dealing  with 
princes.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Prince,  commissioners  were 
appointed  a  second  time  to  manage  his  affairs,  and  to  them 
shares  of  this  bond  were  presented  for  payment,  which  was 
refused,  because  the  debt  was  concealed  in  the  schedule,  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  its  pay- 
ment. By  this  concealment  of  the  full  amount  of  his  debts, 
the  creditors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  cruelly  wronged, 
the  faith  of  the  British  parliament  was  trifled  with  and  imposed 
upon,  and  the  generosity  of  the  British  public  most  scandal- 
ously abused. 

It  not  being  found  practicable  to  raise  the  money  in  Eng- 
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land,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  in 
Holland  and  France  ;  and  a  convenient  agent  was  found  in  a 
Mr.  John  James  de  Beaume,  who  undertook  the  business,  and 
through  whom  a  sum  not  less  than  £200,000.  in  money  and 
jewels,  abating  the  interest  and  other  expenses,  was  raised  for 
the  occasion ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1 790,  the  three  royal 
brothers,  George,  Frederick,  and  William  Henry,  executed  a 
bond  in  favour  of  Mr.  de  Beaume,  for  £100,000,  acknow- 
ledging themselves  «  to  be  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  him  in 
the  said  sum  of  £100,000  sterling,  WELL  and  TRULY  advanced 
to  them  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  John  James  de  Beaume, 
or  his  attorney,  or  his  executors,  heirs,  or  assigns,  or  to  any  one 
authorized  to  receive  the  same  on  their  behalf,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  proportions  thereinafter  mentioned.  And  further,  that 
the  said  parties  hereto  engage  and  bind  themselves,  jointly  and 
severally,  and  all  and  every  their  respective  revenues,  goods, 
effects,  and  property,  in  whatsoever  place  they  may  be  situate, 
and  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind ;  and  further  covenanting  to 
pay  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  to  commence  the  1st  of  July 
1721 ;  and  the  capital  sum  to  be  paid  as  follows,  namely,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1806,  and  the  other  parts  every  year,  up  to 
the  year  1815.  And  further  reciting  that  the  same  parties 
renounce  and  disclaim  all  subterfuge,  pretext,  or  reserves,  that 
might  be  to  the  contrary,  to  the  intents  of  the  said  agreement  : 
and  further  that,  to  facilitate  the  said  J.  J.  de  Beaume  in  rais- 
ing the  said  sum  for  the  said  parties,  they  give  him  full  power 
to  grant  and  publish  parts  or  portions  of  the  said  loan,  under 
his  signature,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  inclined  to 
take  shares  in  the  same,  by  debentures  of  £100  each  debenture, 
though  in  a  printed  form,  to  be  of  valid  force,  provided  the 
same  be  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  said  J.  J.  Beaume, 
signed  thereto,  aud  the  same  to  carry  equal  force  and  value  as 
the  original  bond  of  £100,000,  the  said  parties  acknowledging 
to  have  received,  at  the  signing  the  said  obligation,  the  consi- 
deration therein  named.' 

It  is  impossible  for  the  operative  parts  of  a  deed  to  be  more 
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binding  in  law,  or  freer  from  exceptions  than  the  bond  of 
which  we  have  given  an  abstract ;  and  on  this  bond  Mr.  de 
Beaurae  proceeded  to  act,  the  same  being  verified  by  certain 
notaries,  both  in  London,  Paris,  and  Holland,  to  the  several 
parties  concerned  therein. 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,  that  Mr.  de  Beaume  never  raised 
the  whole  of  the  money,  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  never  paid  it 
over  to  the  Princes'  trustee,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hammersley; 
but,  supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  does  it  change  the 
nature  of  the  security  on  the  bona  fide  holders  of  any  of  the 
'  parts  or  portions'  of  the  said  loan  ?  It  has  been  held  that 
the  demand  of  a  clear  title  and  adequate  consideration,  evi- 
dently intended  to  embarrass  and  defer  the  payment,  was 
known  to  be  clogged  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  arising 
out  of  the  revolution,  and  the  impossibility  of  tracing  out  the 
heirs  and  assigns  of  the  original  holders  of  those  bonds  amid 
the  confusion  of  such  times  as  those  which  shortly  succeeded 
the  royal  contract.  Abundant  means,  however  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country  to  establish  the  validity  of  these  bonds, 
duplicates  of  which  were  attested  by  the  notaries,  Sutherland 
and  Bonner,  and  afterwards  deposited  at  Messrs.  Hammersley's, 
through  whose  hands  the  whole  transaction  passed ;  nor  has 
it  been  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  so,  that  Mr.  de  Beaume  ever 
abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  by  issuing 
other  than  the  bonds  contracted  for.  If  he  had  so  done,  the 
fraud  would  have  been  easily  detected,  as  these  bonds  were 
numbered  and  dated  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  issued, 
with  all  the  formalities  of  exchequer  or  navy  bills.  When, 
therefore,  these  bonds  became  payable,  or  interest  accrued,  the 
onus  probandi  lay  with  the  trustees  to  vouch  for  their  genuine- 
ness or  falsehood,  as  they  would  have  been  ready  to  do,  if 
'  the  originals  had  been  either  lost  or  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  in  order  to  magnify  the  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  George  IV  and  his  royal  brothers,  that  several 
of  the  bond-owners  were  sent  out  of  this  country,  under  the 
Alien  Act,  to  avoid  the  claim ;  and  that,  on  their  return  to 
France,  the  greater  number  were  massacred  or  guillotined ;  and 
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of  the  latter  fact  some  substantial  proofs  can  be  found,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  Monsieur  Vette,  a  rich  jeweller,  whose  wealth, 
however,  was  more  likely  to  have  caused  his  death  than  the 
holding  of  the  bonds  alluded  to,  which,  neither  in  the  amount 
nor  object,  could  offend  or  alarm  the  French  government,  jea- 
lous and  barbarous  as  it  proved  itself  at  that  period.  It  was 
indeed  asserted  very  confidently,  by  a  journalist  in  1823,  who 
seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  informed  on  the  subject  of  these 
transactions,  and  who  involves  the  narrative  in  much  obscurity, 
for  purposes  which  we  are  not  now  called  on  to  investigate,  that 
fourteen  persons  were  executed  in  Paris  for  negociating,  or 
being  concerned  in  circulating  such  portions  or  shares  of  this 
loan  as  bore  Mr.  de  Beaume's  signature :  but  it  might  be  as 
well  insisted  upon,  that,  because  several  of  the  reputed  or  ac- 
tual owners  of  these  securities  were  lost,  on  their  passage  to 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel,  that 
such  vessel  had  been  scuttled  by  order  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, as  that  the  revolutionary  government  could  apprehend 
a  reaction  from  the  fact  of  this  loan,  which  did  not  exceed 
100,0007.  sterling.  We  confine  ourselves  to  this  subject, 
having  already  touched  on  the  various  attempts  to  relieve  the 
Prince  in  1 786,  as  a  complete  failure. 

When  Mr.  Goldsmidt  became  a  party  to  the  loan  of  the 
Boas,  the  Princes  agents  talked  of  appropriations,  savings, 
&c.,  to  be  backed  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  of  which  Mr.  Goldsmidt  was  to  be  the  receiver ; 
instead  of  which,  no  preparations  whatever  were  made  by  the 
Prince  to  meet  the  first  quarter's  accruing  interest  on  this 
loan. 

No  man  could  urge  the  matter  with  more  grace  and  pro- 
priety on  the  attention  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  than 
Mr.  Goldsmidt.  But  punctuality  at  Carlton  House  was  no 
part  of  its  economy — the  keeping  an  engagement  no  voluntary 
duty ;  for,  although  the  Prince  could  not  be  said  to  break  the 
engagement,  yet  he  never  troubled  himself  about  the  conditions 
13.  2p 
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of  the  agreement,  when  broken ;  nor,  when  the  consequences 
were  pointed  out  to  him,  was  he  at  all  solicitous  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  them,  or  supplying  a  remedy  for  the 
future.  Notwithstanding  the  result  of  this  want  of  principle 
was  fatal  to  the  credit,  and  destructive  of  the  life  of  both  par- 
ties, the  orgies  at  Carlton  House  were  never  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  the  claimants  under  this  loan  were  treated  after- 
wards with  the  same  injustice  and  cruelty  as  the  subscribers 
to  Mr.  de  Beaume's  loan. 

A  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  like  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  can  alone  authenticate  its  want  of  principle; 
and,  although  remonstrances  dropped  in,  day  after  day,  in 
private,  and  the  journals  obscurely  alluded  to  the  facts  of  the 
alarming  embarrassments  with  which  the  royal  Princes  were 
at  this  time  surrounded,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  nor  were 
any  measures  devised  to  avert  the  consequences  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  them  in  ruin.  The  whole  of  the  plans  at 
last  began  to  excite  the  attention  of  parliament,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  honour  of  the  government  was  com- 
promised by  a  course  of  proceedings  that  would  have  convicted 
any  other  man,  of  inferior  rank,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country.  And  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Goldsmidt,  the  sympathy  of 
the  mercantile  world  in  particular  was  excited,  on  account  of 
the  injuries,  which  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  it,  was  sustain- 
ing through  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  manners  of  the 
Prince's  advisers. 

Mr.  Goldsmidt's  character  had  for  many  years  been  rising 
in  public  estimation ;  his  credit  was  unbounded,  and  his 
conduct  as  a  money-broker  unexceptionable,  and  esteemed  all 
over  Europe.  Rather  too  easy  of  access,  too  liberal  in  his 
advances,  and  too  confiding  in  the  principles  and  probity  of 
others,  such  a  dispositon  was  little  calculated  to  resist  the 
importunities  of  a  man  of  the  polished  manners  of  the  Prince, 
and  every  attempt  which  flattery  could  embellish,  which  pro- 
mises could  satisfy,  or  personal  civility  confirm,  was  made  to 
evade  the  crisis  then  impending  in  Pall  Mall,  and  in  which 
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the  Prince  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  unconquerable 
probity  of  the  negotiator.  He,  however,  at  length  withdrew, 
alarmed  and  disgusted;  and  without  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  his  employer,  assisted  the  Boas,  far  exceeding  what 
might  be  deemed  prudent,  in  reference  to  his  extensive  foreign 
transactions.  But  the  event  preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  it  weak- 
ened his  influence  abroad,  and  was  the  first  cause  of  those 
dismal  occurrences  which  led  to  his  death  and  the  ruin  of  his 
fortunes. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  speak  our  humble  praise  over  the 
grave  of  this  benevolent  Jew.  Never  was  a  man  lamented  by 
his  friends  more  sincerely.  The  death  of  Mr.  Goldsmidt  was 
a  loss  to  every  man  who  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance ;  and 
it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  the  young  lost  their  benefactor, 
the  widow  her  husband,  and  innumerable  families  their  father. 
The  heart  of  Mr.  Goldsmidt  was  like  "the  gush  of  fresh  springs," 
fertilizing  what  was  before  barren,  and  planting  flowers  amidst 
the  waste  of  the  human  affections,  to  refresh  and  console 
the  indigent  and  the  unfortunate.  Proud  Christian  !  go  thou, 
and  do  likewise*. 

On  recurring  to  De  Beaume's  loan,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
the  time  at  which  it  was  raised.  Never  was  there  a  period  of 
greater  public  excitement  -never  one  when  a  temperate  and 
wise  policy  was  less  listened  to,  between  the  rulers  of  France 
and  England.  The  prejudices  which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies between  two  rival  nations — the  new  position  in  which 
France  stood,  with  respect  to  her  ancient  polity — the  strength 
she  displayed,  and  the  doctrines  she  maintained  in  asserting  her 
newly-acquired  power  and  liberty — and  the  revolutionary  spirit 

*  The  case  of  Aslett,  the  sub-cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  must  still  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  He  may  owe  his  salvation  from  the 
the  scaffold,  and  his  subsequent  pardon,  to  his  pecuniary  negotiations  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  particularly  to  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  assisting 
Mr.  Goldsmidt  in  raising  money  on  the  Prince's  bond.  Nero  was  once  knowa  to 
pardon  a  man  for  the  crime,  but  then  the  tyrant  was  drunk  :  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  once  known  to  show  his  gratitude  for  previous  services,  by  pardoning  a 
criminal  ;  but  Nero  was  not  less  the  tyrant,  nor  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  less 
the  libertine. 
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which  her  example  excited  among  surrounding  nations,  caused 
all  the  monarchies  of  Europe  to  unite  in  misrepresenting  both 
her  internal  and  external  administration.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  surprising  that  De  Beaume  came  in  for  his  share  of 
the  obloquy ;  nor,  knowing  the  necessities  of  the  Prince,  that 
his  creatures  should  take  advantage  of  the  slander  to  repudiate 
and  defraud  his  agent.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  De  Beaume 
was  afraid  of  meeting  the  storm  in  France,  the  Prince  felt  the 
weight  of  the  censure  of  his  father's  government,  as  likely  to 
end  in  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Indeed,  all  the  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  transaction  began  to  see  the  situation  in  which 
their  time-serving  servility  had  placed  them  ;  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  Prince,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  public  investigation  : 
yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  withdraw  from  an  obligation 
which  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  without  having  recourse  to 
chicanery  and  false  pretences.  Rather,  therefore,  than  risk 
the  trial,  it  was  pretended  that  De  Beaume  had  deceived  the 
Prince,  that  he  was  not  "the  man  he  assumed  to  be,  and  had 
never  paid  over  the  consideration  stipulated  for  and  agreed 
upon. 

But  suppose  the  whole  consideratien  had  not  been  received ; 
still  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  was  in  part  paid,  and  in  such 
valuables  as  were  most  likely  to  abound  in  the  then  state  of 
France,  and  could  be  most  readily  conveyed  and  parted  with. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  presumptive  evidence,  at  least,  that  other 
bonds  might  have  been  subscribed  for  money,  in  a  country  like 
France,  where  persons  then,  as  now,  hoarded  the  specie,  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  circulating  medium,  or,  foreseeing  the 
storm,  provided  against  its  explosion  by  an  investment  on  the 
security  of  persons  of  supposed  unimpeachable  honour  ?  By 
either  of  these  means,  a  bona  fide  debt  was  created,  which  no 
ultimate  chance  could  repudiate  nor  invalidate.  How  could 
the  trustees  of  the  Prince  say  when  and  to  whom  these  secu- 
rities were  conveyed?  how  ascertain  the  uses  to  which  they 
had  been  converted,  supposing  it  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  De 
Beaume,  or  impugn  and  deny  the  claims  of  the  holders  who 
tendered  them  for  payment  ?  The  diamonds  transmitted  by 
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De  Beaume,  through  Perregaux,  were  converted  into  cash, 
and  made  use  of  by  the  Prince.  Did  he  ever  pay  for  these 
diamonds?  and  if  not,  how  came  they  into  his  hands  ? 

If  this  reasoning  be  conclusive,  it  follows  that  the  diamonds 
being  vouched  for  as  a  remittance,  and  the  proceeds  acknow- 
ledged, was  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bonds,  and,  therefore,  that  their  payment  was 
compulsory  on  the  grantors ;  that  the  means  taken  to  frustrate 
the  payment  were  highly  illegal,  and  the  parties  concerned  in 
doing  so  guilty,  according  to  the  then  law,  of  a  misdemeanour, 
by  a  breach  of  covenant,  by  which  the  bonafide  holder  was 
cheated  out  of  his  property. 

This  is  rather  an  argument  on  the  case  before  stating  it ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  give  what  we  know  to  be  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  facts  which  characterize  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  another  part  of  these 
Memoirs. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  de  Beaume,  to  raise  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  the  continent  for  the  use  of  the  Princes,  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  negotiated  by  the  Boas  in  Holland ; 
the  three  Princes  giving  their  joint  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  stipulations,  Mr.  Bicknell  was  accordingly  directed  by 
the  Princes  to  prepare  a  bond  for  their  execution  for  100,000/., 
payable  to  De  Beaume,  and  vesting  in  him  the  power  to  divide 
it  into  one  thousand  pounds  each,  by  printed  copies  of  the 
bond,  which,  under  the  signature  of  De  Beaume,  with  the 
amount  and  number  certified  by  a  notary  public,  should  be  as 
binding  on  the  Princes"  as  if  executed,  by  themselves.  They 
made  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  goods,  and  effects^ 
liable  to  these  conditions,  just  as  they  did  in  the  bond  to 
Messrs.  Boas.  The  original  bond  was  deposited,  in  trust,  in 
the  bank  of  Ransom,  Morland,  and  Hammersley ;  while  an 
attested  copy  Vas  immeditely  delivered  to  De  Beaume,  and 
the  bankers'  acknowledgment  of  holding  such  a  security  was 
given  as  De  Beaume's  authority  and  credentials,  as  the  agent 
of  the  three  illustrious  Princes,  who,  in  this  instance,  seem  to 
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have  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  themselves  against 
imposition. 

The  bankers,  to  facilitate  De  Beaume's  plan,  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  their  correspondent  in  Paris,  M. 
Perregaux.  Thus  provided,  De  Beaume  went  to  Paris  as  the 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  established  himself  there 
in  that  capacity.  The  French  Revolution  then  wore  a  very 
serious  aspect,  troubles  seemed  increasing.,  and  many  of  the 
French  wished  to  leave  their  country  till  better  times.  As  by 
remitting  bills  to^England  they  sustained  a  very  heaw  loss,  the 
securities  of  the  British  Princes  were  eagerly  purcltsed  from 
De  Beaume  by  those  who  wished  to  emigrate,  bemuse  those 
securities  were  not  only  more  portable  than  specie,  but  they 
were  purchased  without  being  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
course  of  exchange,  and  at  the  time  were  considered  as  the 
best  negotiable  securities  in  the  market.  The  unfortunate 
French  who  purchased  them  and  came  hither,  thought  them- 
selves perfectly  safe  in  this  country ;  but  as  they  could  not 
get  any  money  paid  on  them,  they  were  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culty, and  consequently  became  very  urgent  and  clamorous. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  to  him  came  many  complaints  from 
Carlton  House  against  such  of  the  emigrants  as  were  most 
troublesome  and  unjust  in  demanding  their  money.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  whose  head,  in  many  instances,  partook  of 
the  nature  of  the  produce  of  Portland  Island,  was  very  atten- 
tive to  every  complaint  made  on  this  subject.  They  were  sent 
out  of  the  country,  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  landed  on 
the  continent.  Twenty-six  foreigners,  who  were  creditors  of 
the  Princes,  and  who  had  placed  the  most  implicit  [reliance  on 
the  honour  and  faith  of  a  British  Prince,  were  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land, though  no  charge  was  preferred  against  them.  Of  these 
twenty-six  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  Princes,  so  sent  out  of 
the  country,  fourteen  are  traced  to  the  guillotine,  and  their 
deaths  are  recorded  in  the  bloody  annals  of  that  instrument. 
The  remaining  twelve  of  the  unhappy  exiles  were  creditors  under 
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the  bond  of  Messrs.  Boas;  every  effort  to  trace  them  any 
where  has  been  in  vain — no  hint  at  their  fate  shall  be  given5 
the  annals  of  these  times  are  sufficiently  black  with  crime,  with- 
out our  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  depth  of  the  colouring.  It 
is,  however,  an  accredited  fact,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
several  occasions  and  to  various  persons,  did  deny  the  receipt 
of  any  consideration  for  the  bond  to  De  Beaume.  We  presume 
not  to  question  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  his 
royal  word,  but  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  to  recon- 
cile the.  truth  of  his  royal  declaration  with  the  incontrovertible 
circumstances  disclosed  in  this  narrative.  For  his  conduct  in 
the  negotiation  of  this  bond,  poor  De  Beaume  was  censured, 
though  from  the  facts  that  appear,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on 
what  just  ground  the  censure  could  be  maintained.  He  was 
greatly  blamed,  however;  and  the  displeasure  against  him 
amounted  so  high,  as  to  induce  the  Princes  to  conceal  the 
bond  they  had  executed,  which  was  actually  done,  the  trus- 
tees delivering  the  bond  for  the  express  purpose ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  injustice  of  the  measure,  was  can- 
celled at  Burlington  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1790 — not  quite  one 
month  after  De  Beaume  had  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  sum  as  a  single  remittance. 
This  remittance  was  made  by  De  Beaume  in  diamonds,  through 
the  bank  of  Perregaux  at  Paris,  to  the  bank  of  Ransom,  Mor- 
land,  and  Hammersley,  on  account  of  the  Princes.  The 
diamonds  thus  remitted  were  to  the  amount  of  38,6537.  10s. 

To  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  this  occasion,  would  be  a  task  which  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  perform.  We  have  the  bills  of  parcel  of 
these  diamonds  now  before  us — they  were  disposed  of  by 
the  bankers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prince :  on  what  ground 
of  common  justice,  then,  could  the  Prince  declare,  that  he 
had  received  no  consideration  whatever  for  the  bond  ?  An 
act  of  this  kind,  committed  by  a  private  individual,  would 
stamp  his  character  for  life ;  we  know  not,  then,-  why  a  Prince 
can  do  that  with  impunity,  which,  if  done  by  a  more  humble 
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individual,  would  subject  him  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  Well,  indeed,  might  every  exertion  be  made,  which 
money  or  influence  could  command,  to  prevent  these  circum- 
stances from  being  known  by  the  public.  The  consequences 
resulting  to  the  Princes  from  their  publicity  might  have  been 
dreadful.  The  French  Revolution  had  reduced  kingships  and 
princeships  far  below  par ;  the  question  of  an  hereditary  right  to 
govern  was  mooted  at  the  foot  of  every  throne  in  Europe; 
wherever  the  chain  of  despotism  clanked,  or  the  fetters  of 
superstition  enthralled  the  human  mind — there  flashed  forth 
the  ethereal  fire  of  reason — thrones  tottered,  and  monarchies 
trembled — the  sceptre  was  no  longer  considered  as  the  symbol 
of  government,  and  allegiance  was  laughed  at  as  a  chimera 
engendered  in  the  brain  of  tyrants  and  of  despots. 

At  a  period  like  this,  princes  were  called  upon,  if  they  re- 
garded the  perpetuity  of  their  dynasties,  to  be  rigidly  correct, 
not  only  in  their  public  but  their  private  conduct — neither  the 
feelings  nor  the  prejudices  of  the  people  wwere  to  be  trifled 
with ;  if  obedience  and  allegiance  were  exacted  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  expected  on  the  other  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
should  not  be  invaded,  and  that  princes  should  sacrifice 
their  own  personal  interests  for  the  general  welfare  of  their 
country. 

If  these  sentiments  be  founded  in  truth,  by  what  epithets 
can  we  stigmatize  the  conduct  which  was  pursued  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  case  of  De  Beaume's  bond  ?  Not  the 
annals  of  Russia,  in  the  worst  times  of  its  history,  when  a 
frown  cast  upon  a  favourite  prostitute  was  followed  by  the 
knout  or  banishment  to  Kamtchatka— not  the  annals  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  plenitude  of  its  persecuting  frenzy,  can  ex- 
hibit a  deeper  tragedy  than  was  enacted  with  the  unfortunate 
creditors  of  the  British  Princes.  The  assertion,  that  either 
of  the  illustrious  brothers  was  a  party  to  the  sanguinary  deed 
—or  that  they  in  the  remotest  degree  connived  at,  or  sanction- 
ed the  act,  must  be  accompanied  with  proofs  strong  as  of  holy 
writ,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  pronounce  their  incul- 
pation ;  nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  where 
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such  a  damning  instance  of  guilt  appears,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  iniquity  should  not  have  been  fixed  upon  the  proper 
delinquents,  and  the  stigma  thereby  removed  which  attaches 
to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  agents  whom 
he  employed. 

To  return.     Mr.    Perregaux   was   fully   informed,   by   his 
friendly  and  intimate  correspondent,  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  bond,  from  the  first  introduction  of  De 
Beaume  to  him  ;  and  was  particularly  requested  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  business,  and  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him 
concerning  it,  as  by  so  doing  he  would  oblige  the  Prince  of 
Wales  very  much,  who  in  return  would  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of   Mr.   Perregaux,  by  any  mode  in  the 
power  of  his  Royal  Highness.     He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  remittance  of  diamonds  made  by  De  Beaume  to  the 
Prince,  with  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  De  Beaume's  conduct,  with  the  cancelling  of  the  bond, 
and  with  the  determination  taken  by  the  Prince   not  to  pay 
either  the  principal  or  interest. 

Previously  to  De  Beaume's  trial,  an  English  gentleman  was 
at  Paris,  whp  discharged  several  considerable  employments 
and  who,  since  that  period,  has  become  Right  Honourable, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  the  possession  of  great  abili- 
ties*. In  Paris  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
some  of  his  speeches  in  that  assembly  were  communicated 
through  the  press  to  the  British  public.  At  the  time  alluded 
to,  he  had  just  begun  to  emerge  from  obscurity  at  Paris.  His 
whole  history  was  known  to  Mr.  Perregaux,  who  at  that  time 
had  been  applied  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Princes,  to  get  rid  of 
the  business  entirely.  The  bond  itself  had  been  cancelled  in 
London,  and  the  next  step  was  to  get  released  from  De  Beaume 

*  We  purposely  decline  mentioning  the  name  of  this  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman consulted  by  Perregaux,  as  the  disclosure  could  not  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  which  unfortunately  is  too  abundantly  strong.  The  time  is 
not  yet  so  remote  as  to  have  swept  away  either  the  recorded  evidence  or  the 
living  witnesses  of  this  transaction,  or  any  part  of  it.  Sufficient  evidence,  both 
oral  and  written,  of  all  the  facts,  can  now  be  produced  in  London. 

13.  Q2 
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of  the  agents  employed  at  Paris.  To  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Perregaux  applied  for  co-operation ;  and,  after  some  delibera- 
tion between  them,  it  was  determined  to  construe  the  bond 
into  a  treasonable  practice  against  the  French  nation,  for 
which  De  Beaume  and  his  coadjutors  should  be  apprehended, 
and  for  which  it  was  also  determined  THEY  SHOULD  SUFFER 

DEATH. 

De  Beaume  and  his  associates  were  accordingly  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned.  The  tribunal  did  not  at  first  consider 
it  expedient  to  treat  the  charge  of  borrowing  money  as  cri- 
minal ;  and  without  great  exertions  on  that  occasion  by  Mr 
Perregaux  and  his  confederates,  they  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted. But  this  gentleman  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
tribunal  with  a  belief  in  the  criminal  nature  of  the  loan,  by 
inflaming  them  against  the  prisoners,  whom  he  represented  as 
being  in  connection  with  the  British  Princes,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  assist  the  French  Princes  in  anti-revolu- 
tionary measures,  and  in  treasonable  attempts  against  the 
republic.  The  very  bond  negotiated  ,by  the  prisoners  was 
denounced  as  treasonable  in  the  face  of  it,  for  declaring  George 
III.  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  the 
prisoners  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  within  ticenty- 
four  hours  ! 

Thus  in  one  day  perished  Richard,  Chandos,  Mestriren, 
Nutte,  De  Beaume,  and  Abert,  either  for  negotiating  the 
Princes'  securities,  or  for  purchasing  shares  of  them,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  Viette,  a  rich  jeweller,  who  had  purchased 
a  hundred  shares  of  the  bond  of  De  Beaume.  The  mur- 
derous principle  thus  laid  down  and  the  precedent  thus  esta- 
blished, were  adopted  on  subsequent  instances,  and  from  that 
time,  every  foreign  creditor  under  De  Beaumes'  bond  who  was 
sent  out  of  England,  and  landed  on  the  continent,  was  execu- 
ted in  the  same  merciless  mode  upon  the  same  pretence, 
which  was  extended  even  to  the  creditors  who  had  invested 
their  money  in  purchasing  shares  of  the  bonds. 

Would  that  we   could  here  close  this  black  catalogue  of 
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crime.  The  next  victim  who  bled  on  the  scaffold,  for  having 
been  the  purchaser  of  twenty  shares  of  the  Princes'  bond,  was 
Charles  Vaucher,  a  banker  in  Paris,  who  quitted  France  with 
a  large  fortune  in  1792.  He  fixed  his  residence  in,  England, 
where  he  married  an  English  lady.  Having  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  his  shares  of  the  Princes'  bond,  he 
was  referred  to  the  bank  of  Ransom  and  Co.,  when  he  was 
advised,  if  he  wished  to  remain  in  England,  never  again  to 
apply  for  his  money ;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  as  many  m  his  situation  had  already  been.  This 
threat  did  not  deter  him,  he  repeated  his  application,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  He  laid  his  case  before  Mr.  Shepherd, 
afterwards  Sir  S.  Shepherd,  Solicitor  General,  who  decided 
that  his  claim  upon  the  Prince  was  just  and  legal ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  opinion  which  that  eminent  lawyer  gave  are  the 
following  remarkable  words  :  "  If  any  action  be  brought  with 
this  case,  it  will  require  the  clearest  proof  of  the  facts,  and 
that  there  is  no  collusion  between  De  Beaume  and  Vaucher, 
because  as  a  bill  has  been  passed  for  the  payment  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  debts,  subjecting  them  to  the  examinatien  of  com- 
missioners, it  will  be  a  strong  argument  against  the  justice  of  a 
demand  that  has  been-  withheld  from  such  examination  :  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  prevents  a  creditor  of 
his  Royal  Highness  from  suing,  if  he  choose,  in  preference  to 
going  before  commissioners.' 

In  this  opinion,  the  learned  counsel  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  very  objection  that  was  raised  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  contested  the  validity  of  the 
claim.  The  Prince  inserted  it  not  in  his  schedule  of  debts, 
he  disclaimed  it  in  toto,  and,  therefore,  as  the  Prince  disavowed 
it,  the  commissioners  could  not  be  called  upon  to  allow  it ;  and 
the  only  redress  which  Vaucher  could  hope  to  obtain,  was  by 
an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Shepherd  was  sent,  with  a  polite  note,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  hoping  his  Royal  Highness  would  render  all  legal 
measures  unnecessary,  by  ordering  the  interest  to  be  paid. 
The  interest  was  not  paid :  the  application  was  renewed  to 
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his  Royal  Highness,  adding,  that  if  no  satisfactory  answer 
were  returned,  such  measures  would  be  adopted  as  would 
compel  his  Royal  Highness  to  pay  the  amount.  This  threat 
sealed  the  Destiny  of  Vaucher,  for  on  the  6th  of  October,  an 
official  order  was  given  for  him  to  quit  England  in  four  days. 
Having  other  pecuniary  matters  to  arrange,  he  petitioned  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  allow  him  to  remain  until  the  issue  of 
his  claims  had  been  determined.  His  petition  was  refused ; 
for  on  the  llth  of  October,  a  warrant  was  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  directing  William  Ross  and  George  Higgins,  two 
of  the  King's  messengers,  to  take  Mr.  Vaucher  into  custody, 
till  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  On  the  15lh,  he 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  carried  to 
Harwich,  to  be  sent  from  thence  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  on 
the  continent,  he  was  apprehended,  taken  to  Paris,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  22nd  of  December, 
1798,  on  which  day  he  was  tried  on  the  same  charges  as  De 
Beaume,  was  found  guilty,  and  guillotined  ! ! ! 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  full  into  the  cases  of 
Mr.  D.  Lovell,  the  editor  of  the  Statesman,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Auriol ;  but  proof  is  on  record  that,  with  the  diamonds  remitted 
by  De  Beaume,  and  the  money  advanced  by  Auriol,  the  sum 
received  by  the  Prince  amounted  to  between  £60,000  and 
£70,000.  sterling. 

Our  comments  shall  be  short.  The  pages  of  history  pre- 
sent a  melancholy  picture  of  the  turpitude  of  the  human  heart. 
If  we  investigate  the  character  of  our  kings,  from  the  conquest 
to  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  we  were  to  write  a  catalogue 
of  the  vices  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  the  crimes  which  have 
resulted  from  those  vices,  there  is  not  one  against  which  we 
could  not  select  some  individual  king  to  affix  his  name,  as 
having  been  the  perpetrator  of  it.  The  country  has  already 
determined,  against  what  vices  the  name  of  George  IV.  ought 
to  be  affixed,  and  the  history  which  we  have  now  given  of 
these  bond  transactions,  will  invest  him  with  an  indisputable 
claim  to  owe, which  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  any  notifica- 
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tion  from  ourselves.  We  may,  and  we  expect  to  be  told,  that 
we  are  deserving  of  censure  for  having  now  given  publicity  to 
a  transaction,  the  principal  agents  of  which  are  in  their  graves, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  are  only  to  be  found  amongst  the 
musty  records  of  the  antiquary :  we  answer,  that  we  pretend 
not  to  draw  a  portion  of  a  picture,  but  the  whole  of  it,  the 
black  shades  of  which  will  force  tkemselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion, but  to  which  we  give  no  deeper  colouring  than  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  object.  The  facts  of  the 
case  have  slept,  but  they  are  not  forgotten ;  nor  can  they  be 
forgotten  while  the  claims  of  justice  are  unsatisfied,  and  while 
atonement  and  reparation  are  withheld  from  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  guillotined  creditors. 

Perhaps  there  never  came  into  any  Court  a  debt  so,incurred, 
so  unjustly  opposed,  or  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  both  in 
the  transaction  that  preceded,  and  in  those  that  following  it, 
in  its  whole  history — its  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  its  litiga- 
tion. The  British  Princes,  by  their  proceedings  in  the 
business,  appear  as  if  the  law  of  England  had  no  security  over 
them ;  as  if  they  could,  at  their  pleasure,  contract  debts,  or 
commit  their  names  to  paper,  to  bind  themselves  with  every 
legal  solemnity ;  and,  then,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  justice, 
discharge  them  by  a  command  to  their  own  servant,  to  destroy 
what  they  had  so  signed.  But  the  servant  of  the  Prince  so 
acting,  was  a  high  official  functionary  of  the  people,  he  was 
also  their  servant,  and  although  he  might  not  hesitate  to  com- 
promise his  character,  as  the  servant  of  the  Prince,  he  should 
have  paused  before  he  compromised  it,  as  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

It  should  be  here  stated,  out  of  a  proper  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  into  these  transactions,  not  from  any  very  pressing 
pecuniary  exigencies  of  his  own,  but  from  a  laudable  and 
generous  disposition  to  assist  his  elder  brothers  in  extricating 
them  from  their  embarrassments,  by  offering  himself  as  a  col- 
lateral security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  bonds.  And  this 
opinion  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  circumstance, 
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that  when  George  III.  was  informed  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  going  on  for  the  loan,  he  expressed  the  high  sense  of  his 
indignation  in  no  measured  terms  at  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
being  drawn  in  to  sign  the  bonds,  and  thereby  rendering  him- 
self liable  to  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  with 
all  its  accumulating  interest,  which  might  eventually  reduce 
him  to  the  condition  of  abject  pauperism.    The  evil  was,  how- 
ever, committed  before  the  transaction  became  known  to  George 
III.,  and  the  only  question  now  under  consideration  was  the 
remedy  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  which  impended 
over  the  three  elder  branches  of  his  family.    A  compromise  was 
at  first  projected  with  all  the  bonajide  holders  of  the  bonds,  and 
that  the  option  should  be  given  to  them  of  [receiving  at  once 
half  the  amount  which  had  been  advanced  in  full  liquidation  of 
the  obligations,  or  to  receive  the  whole  at  such  stated  periods, 
and  in  such  sums,  as  the  finances  of  the  borrowers  could  af- 
ford.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  proposal  would  have 
been  immediately  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  holders,  who 
had  now  discovered  that  the  security  given  was  not  so  solid  as 
had  been  represented;  but  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown 
again  stepped  in,  and  recommended  a  total  denial  of  the  vali- 
dity of  the  bonds,  and,  consequently,  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  grantors.     In  order,  however,  to  try  the  latter  question,  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  a  Mr.  Mar- 
tignac  one  of  the  principal  bondholders,  who  offered,  as  such, 
to  verify  the  security,  and  the  matter  came  on  regularly  to  be 
heard  by  way  of  motion,  when  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  who  was 
then  Attorney-General  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  stated  in 
answer,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  such 
bonds,  and  that  if  such  obligations  had  been  contracted,  the 
court  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulties,  after  the  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  in  France  and  Holland,  attending  the 
identification  of  the  bona  fide  holders,  as  well  as  the  liability 
of  the  grantors,  provided  such  securities  should  be  discharged. 
The  immediate  impression  on  his  mind,  said  Sir  Arthur,  nega- 
tived the  existence  of  such  bonds,  although  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  the  proper 
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quarter,  and  mention  the  matter  again  in  court,  as  soon  as  he 
had  any  communication  to  make. 

On  the  other  side,  the  applicant  stated,  that  the  bonds  had 
not  only  existed,  but  were  still  in  existence,  and  that  those  to 
which  he  was  legally  entitled  were  then  in  his  possession,  and 
that  he  Appeared  there  in  person  to  enforce  his  claim.  The 
motion  was  then  disposed  of,  with  the  understanding  that  Sir 
Arthur  Pigott  should  mention  it  again  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible.  This,  however,  Sir  Arthur  neglected  to  do,  and  the 
court  was  again  moved  by  the  claimant,  when  it  appeared,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  that  Sir  Arthur  had  entirely  forgotten 
the  business.  It  was,  however,  finally  agreed  to  confer  at 
chambers  on  the  subject,  and  the  matter  was  no  more  heard 
of. 

This  conduct  of  Sir  Arthur  Pigott  constitutes  one  of  not 
the  least  extraordinary  features  of  this  singular  transaction, 
and  it  goes  a  great  way  to  prove  to  what  shifts  and  expedients 
a  lawyer  can  have  recourse,  in  order  to  bolster  up  a  rotten  and 
indefensible  cause.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery,  he  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  the  existence  of 
the  bonds  in  question ;  and  that  he  verily  believed  no  such 
obligations  ever  were  in  existence.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be 
credited,  that  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  could  enter  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  the 
ignorance  of  a  fact  on  his  mind,  which  was  then  notorious,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  part  of  the  continent  ?  The 
bonds  in  question  were  then  floating  in  the  money  market  as 
common  as  any  other  negotiable  security.  There  was  scarcely 
a  broker  on  the  Exchange,  who  had  not  some  of  them  in  his 
possession  to  dispose  of;  and  it  was  well  known,  that  secret 
agents  were  employed  to  depreciate  their  value,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  bought  up  at  the  lowest  price  ;  and  it  was  no 
later  than  the  year  1829,  that  Mr.  Charles,  of  Canterbury, 
had  laid  before  him  notorial  copies  of  the  whole  arrangements, 
bonds,  &c.,  verified  in  France  by  a  French  notary,  upon  which 
legal  proceedings  were  threatened,  but  which  were  ne\er  car- 
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ried  into  effect,  on  the  ground,  it  is  believed,  of  a  compromise 
having  been  entered  into  with  the  holders. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Sir  Arthur  Pigott  was  obliged  to 
act  up  to  the  instructions  given  to  him,  and  that  the  part 
which  he  had  to  perform  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy. His  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  bonds,  however, 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  holders, 
and  to  make  them  more  clamorous  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
claims.  The  fact  also  having  transpired  of  the  successful  issue 
of  the  application  of  Mr.  Martignac  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  applicants  considered  that  the  path  was  chalked  out 
to  them  by  which  they  could  be  equally  successful :  and,  con- 
sequently, a  number  of  holders  on  the  continent  hastened  to 
this  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  their  claims, 
without  investing  themselves  with  any  political  character,  or 
mixing  themselves  up  with  either  of  the  great  contending  par- 
ties, which  were  then  struggling  in  France  against  the  d6spo- 
tism  and  fanaticism  of  the  Bourbon  race. 

At  this  period,  that  weak  and  imbecile  minister,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  held  the  seals  of  the  Home  department;  and  it  was 
under  his  administration  that  the  odious  Alien  Act  was  put 
into  its  fullest  force  :  the  spirit  of  espionage,  so  uncongenial  to 
the  principles  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England;  was 
carried  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country ;  and  the 
unoffending  foreigner,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  on  the  British 
shores  from  the  troubles  which  devastated  his  own  country, 
was,  on  the  mere  breath  of  suspicion,  or  some  anonymous 
information,  taken  secretly  from  his  bed,  and  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  offence  which  he  had  given,  hurried  out  of 
the  country,  and  thrown  upon  a  hostile  shore,  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  most  implacable  enemies,  to  meet  the  immediate 
death  of  the  traitor.  As  a  powerful  political  engine,  at  a  period 
of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  when  kings  were  fighting  for  their 
thrones,  and  nations  for  their  constitutions,  the  exercise  of  the 
Alien  Act  might  have  been  tolerated  under  circumstances  of 
an  imperious  nature.  It  is,  however,  the  abuse  of  it  of  which 
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we  -complain,  and  its  application  to  individuals,  whose  cases 
came  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  according  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  alien  laws  were  founded.  In  no  in- 
stance, perhaps,  was  the  severity  ofa  the  Alien  Act  carried  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  in  the  case  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of 
the  royal  princes  They  came  to  this  country  to  enforce  a  just 
and  long-standing  claim  for  moneys,  which  they  had  advanced 
on  the  security  of  the  future  monarch  of  it,  and  of  his  illustrious 
brothers ;  and,  certainly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  cir- 
cumstances did  not  admit  of  the  immediate  liquidation  of  those 
claims,  that  degree  of  courtesy  was  due  to  the  claimants,  which 
is  always  readily  and  willingly  granted  from  a  debtor  to  his  cre- 
ditor, in  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  The  exact 
reverse,  however,  was  the  case  with  the  unfortunate  bond- 
holders of  the  Princes.  Their  claim  was  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  the  original  holders.  In  vain  they 
argued  that  they  had  given  a  bona  Jide  consideration  for  them, 
and  therefore  that  their  title  was  unquestionable  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  have  resulted  to  the  original  holders,  in 
whose  shoes  they  considered  themselves  to  be  then  standing. 
This  argument  was  blinki  d  by  the  subterfuge,  that  no  proof 
had  been  given  of  any  bona  Jide  consideration  having  been 
paid ;  that  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  consequent  trou- 
bles in  the  adjacent  countries,  had  completely  altered  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  England,  and  had  placed  the  responsibility  of 
the  grantors  of  the  bonds  on  a  very  different  footing,  than  it 
stood  at  the  time  when  the  security  was  entered  into.  This, 
however,  was  a  species  of  reasoning,  which  the  bondholders 
could  not,  or  would  not  understand.  They  considered  the 
laws  of  England  to  be  open  to  them,  and  to  those  laws  they 
expressed  their  determination  to  appeal  for  redress.  The  tem- 
per of  the  English  people  was  not  at  this  period  in  a  stote  to 
endure  any  fresh  cause  of  excitation ;  much  less  one  which 
bore  immediately  upon  the  extravagance  and  profligacy  of  their 
princes.  The  French  were  then  reading  a  most  powerful  lesson 
to  the  Bourbon  princes,  on  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
13.  2  R 
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nation's  riches ;  and  it  was  feared,  not  without  some  substan- 
tial grounds,  that  the  English  people  might  be  disposed  to  read 
the  same  lesson,  in  equally  expressive  terms,  to  some  of  their 
own  princes,  the  catastrophe  of  which  might  close  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  exhibited  in  France.  An  immediate 
adjustment  of  the  bonds  was  certainly  the  most  efficient  me- 
thod of  stifling  the  clamour  of  the  claimants ;  but,  although 
advisable  in  one  point  of  view,  it  was  attended  in  another  with 
the  greatest  danger  and  embarrassment  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  for,  on  the  return  of  the  claimants  to  the  continent, 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  application,  the  whole  host  of 
the  holders  would  tread  in  the  same  steps,  and  repair  instantly 
to  England  to  substantiate  their  claim  upon  the  royal  Princes. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  claimants  then  in  the  country  shewed 
by  their  proceedings  that  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  laws 
was  not  an  idle  breath  ;  and  it  was  j  udged  neccessary  and  higly 
politic  that  an  immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly, without  a  single  moment's  notice,  the  whole  of  the  claim- 
ants were  taken  up  under  the  Alien  Act,  and  being  put  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  Thames,  it  set  sail  immediately  for  Hol- 
land ;  but,  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  cast  anchor  at  the 
Nore,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  necessary  papers  from, 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

And  here  begins  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  which  we  make 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  country,  in  the  corn- 
mission  of  an  act  which  might  have  been  tolerated  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  Nero,  or  the  ferocious  despotism  of  a  Russian 
autocrat.  The  charge  is  one  dark  and  dreadful ; — dark  in  the 
secrecy  and  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  transaction ; — 
dreadful 'as  it  implies  the  commission  of  an  act  which  could 
only  have  been  engendered  in  the  head  of  a  fiend,  and  which 
the  hands  of  fiends  could  alone  have  executed.  We  know  not 
on  what  head  to  attach  the  enormity  of  the  crime ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  which  could  have  nurtured  such  a  head  in 
its  bosom,  we  should  hail  an  official  and  authentic  denial  of 
the  fact,  as  the  happy  removal  of  a  stain  upon  its  character, 
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which  now  adheres  to  it  with  the  most  obstinate  tenacity,  ex- 
tending in  its  inflictions  to  the  very  highest  quarters,  and  im- 
plicating individuals  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations,  which 
were  heretofore  accustomed  to  regard  the  British  character 
as  a  compound  of  all  that  was  nohle  and  dignified  in  human 
nature. 

It  was  openly  declared  in  a  certain  quarter,  that  the  act  was 
one  of  mere  accident — -one  of  those  casualties  against  which 
no  human  foresight  could  prevail.  But  it  is  not  customary  to 
throw  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  mystery  over  a  mere  accident ; 
for  where  an  evident  desire  of  concealment  is  manifested,  there 
is  generally  something  more  than  accident  or  casualty  behind. 
The  particulars  of  the  tragical  catastrophe  were  known  but  to 
few ;  and  it  was  not  the  interest  of  those  few  to  divulge  all  they 
knew  upon  the  subject.  Rumour,  which  is  generally  very  busy 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  obtained  but  a  very  partial  insight 
into  the  affair ;  but  still  such  a  sufficiency  was  gathered  as  to 
sanction  and  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  accident  had  very 
little  to  do  in  the  affair,  but  that  the  whole  was  a  deep-laid, 
diabolical  plan  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  holders  of  the  bonds 
from  giving  any  further  trouble  on  the  score  of  their  claims. 

In  some  cases,  presumptive  evidence  is  as  strong  as  positive 
proof,  and  it  were  natural  to  presume  that  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  bondholders  were  embarked  must  have  had 
some  very  powerful  reasons  for  taking  to  their  boat  at  night, 
and  landing  on  the  nearest  shore  :  but  most  extraordinary  it 
was  that,  before  they  reached  it,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vessel 
which  they  had  just  left  was  discernible  above  water— it  had 
sunk,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  If  accident  had  any 
share  in  this  catastrophe,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a  Power 
which  distributes  the  evil  and  the  good  in  this  world  according 
to  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable  dispensations ;  but  if  it  sprang 
from  premeditation  and  design,  on  the  head  of  man  let  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ignominy  rest ;  and  when  the  day  of  retri- 
bution comes,  the  spirits  of  the  victims  will  rise  from  the  de^p, 
the  hour  of  vengeance  is  arrived,  and  woe  to  those  on  whom 
its  weight  mav  fall  ! 
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Speaking  finally  of  these  bonds,  it  was  a  question  of  no  trifling 
import  to  his  late  Majesty,  how  far  his  liability  extended  to 
the  liquidation  of  those  which  were  still  outstanding,  and  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made  by  either  of  his  royal  bro- 
thers deceased.  The  validity  of  the  documents  had  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged,  either  by  payment  in  full,  or  by 
compromise ;  and  as  several  of  the  bonds  appeared  so  late  as 
1829,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  others  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, the  payment  of  which  might  have  been  demanded,  and 
which  must  have  fallen  solely  on  his  late  Majesty.  It  may  be  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  when  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  debts  was  agitated  in  parliament,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  it  was  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that 
this  foreign  loan  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
We  have  fully  exposed  the  particular  measures  which  that 
minister  adopted  for  effecting  the  end  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  French  Revolution,  an  event  in  comparison  with  which 
all  the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history  sre  insignificant,  was  at  this  period  in  full  activity, 
and  although  the  details  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that 
great  occurrence,  must  be  sought  in  the  History  of  France,  yet 
it  has  in  such  an  especial  manner  influenced  the  state  of  these 
kingdoms,  that  some  notice  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Human  affairs  are  generally  gradual  in  their  progress,  from 
infancy  to  perfect  maturity,  but  the  Revolution  in  France  re- 
sembled the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano ;  nothing  could  resist  its  impetuosity. 

On  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  the  impression  made 
by  the  passing  events  in  France  was  various.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  was  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  and  even 
its  most  criminal  excesses,  seen  through  a  distorting  medium, 
were  viewed  by  the  multitude  with  a  favourable  aspect  Nor 
was  this  at  all  strange.  Attachment  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion naturally  generates  an  abhorrence  of  despotism,  under 
every  possible  form  and  shape ;  to  this  principle  may,  pro- 
bably, be  attributed  the  praise  which  many  men  of  superior 
intellect,  bestowed  on  what  they  considered  the  efforts  of  the 
French  nation  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  and  to 
establish  a  new  government,  on  the  basis  of  civil  liberty.  But 
such  men  must  have  contemplated  the  Revolution  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  have  looked  to  remote  consequences,  which  their 
ardent  imagination  represented  to  them  as  certain,  without 
descending  to  any  minuteness  of  inquiry  -into  the  motives  in 
which  it  originated,  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
or  the  effects  which  it  actually  produced.  But  while  the  love 
of  freedom  led  many,  certainly  without  due  consideration,  to 
admire  the  French  Revolution,  the  admiration  of  others  flowed 
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from  a  very  different  source — from  a  revolutionary  ardour,  and 
a  fondness  for  innovation — which  led  them  to  look  on  all  re- 
sistance to  power*  as  commendable,  to  confound  revolt  with 
liberty,  and  to  convert  conspirators  into  patriots.  Amidst  this 
general  predilection  for  the  new  politics  of  France,  there  were 
some  few  who  viewed  them  with  horror,  who  considered  the 
principles  broached  by  the  leading  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  adopted  by  the  majority,  as  striking  at  the 
very  root  of  society ;  and  who  foresaw  that  those  proceedings, 
instead  of  producing  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
French  people,  as  every  friend  to  rational  and  well-regulated 
freedom  must  desire,  would  bring  forth  the  most  calamitous 
consequences,  and  terminate  either  in  popular  anarchy,  or  in 
unqualified  despotism.  "Amongst  its  most  ardent  admirers 
were  an  assembly  of  persons,  who  had  associated  [themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  British  Revolution  of 
1668,  of  which  Lord  Stanhope  was  President.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  meeting  in  1789,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  Dr.  Price,  a  dissenting  minister,  equally 
eminent  for  his  talents  and  his  zeal,  strongly  declared  his 
admiration  of  the  new  principles  which  had  been  promulgated 
at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  and  the  committee  resolved  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Society  on  the  glorious  success 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  express  their  ardent  wishes, 
"  that  the  influence  of  so  glorious  an  example  may  be  felt  by 
all  mankind,  until  tyranny  and  despotism  shall  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  globe."  The  Doctor  moved  an  address  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  in  which  the  Society  offered  to 
that  assembly  their  congratulations  on  the  revolution  in  that 
country,  and  on  the  prospects  it  gave  to  the  two  first  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  of  a  common  participation  in  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  expressed  particular  satis- 
faction with  which  they  reflected  on  the  tendency  of  the 
glorious  example  given  in  France,  to  encourage  other  nations 
to  assist  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  thereby  intro- 
duce a  general  reformation  in  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
to  make  the  world  free  and  happy.  The  resolutions  of  their 
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club  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  the  National  Assembly, 
whose  President  duly  acknowledged  the  favour  conferred  upon 
them. 

At  the  time  that  public  opinion  took  this  direction,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  colleagues  remained  perfectly  quiescent,  and  contented 
themselves  with  a  renewal  of  their  assurances  of  continued 
unity  with  France,  without  expressing  either  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  internal  policy  which  the 
Government,  or  rather  the  National  Assembly,  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  British  Parliament 
elected  in  1734  assembled  for  its  last  session  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1790.  The  King's  speech  contained  nothing  re- 
markable. It  slightly  glanced  at  the  affairs  of  France,  in 
declaring  that  the  internal  situation  of  the  different  parts  of 
Europe  had  been  productive  of  events  which  had  engaged  his 
Majesty's  most  serious  attention.  Early  indications,  however, 
appeared  of  the  light  in  which  recent  transactions  in  that 
kingdom  were  viewed  by  the  English  Government.  Lord 
Valletort  in  moving  the  address,  took  occasion  to  contrast  the 
tranquil  and  prosperous  situation  of  England  with  the  anarchy 
and  licentiousness  of  France,  and  to  denounce  the  revolution 
in  that  kingdom  as  an  event  the  most  disastrous,  and  product- 
ive of  consequences  the  most  fatal,  which  had  ever  taken  place 
since  the  foundation  of  monarchy. 

Soon  aftewards  upon  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  the 
estimates,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  on  a  review  of  Europe,  he 
did  not  find  that  we  stood  in  the  smallest  danger  from  any  one 
state  or  kingdom  it  contained,  nor  that  any  foreign  power,  but 
our  own  allies  were  likely  to  obtain  a  preponderance  in  the 
scale.  "  France,"  said  he,  "  has  hitherto  been  our  first  object 
in  all  our  considerations  concerning  the  balance  of  power;  but 
France  is  in  a  political  light  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out 
of  the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she  could  ever  appear  in  it 
again  as  a  leading  power,  was  not  easy  to  determine;  but  at 
present,  he  considered  France  as  not  politically  existing,  and 
most  assuredly,  it  would  take  much  time  to  restore  her  to  her 
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former  existence.  It  was  said,  as  she  had  speedily  fallen,  she 
might  speedily  rise  again.  He  doubted  this.  The  fall  from  a 
height  was  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  to  lift  a  weight 
up  to  the  height  again  it  was  difficult,  and  opposed  by  the  laws 
of  physical  and  political  gravitation.  In  a  political  view, 
France  was  low  indeed ;  she  had  lost  every  thing,  even  to  her 
name.  He  was  astonished  at  it,  he  was  alarmed  at  it.  He 
trembled  at  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness.  The 
French  had  shewn  themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin,  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world.  In  one  short  summer  they 
had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy,  their 
church,  their  law,  their  army?  and  their  revenue.  Were  we  ab- 
solute conquerors,  and  France  to  be  prostrate  at  our  feet,  we 
should  blush  to  impose  upon  them  terms  so  destructive  to  all 
their  consequences  as  a  nation,  as  the  durance  they  had  imposed 
upon  themselves.  In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being 
entangled  by  the  example,  in  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotism  ; 
a  despotism,  indeed,  proudly  arrayed  in  manners,  gallantry, 
splendour,  magnificence,  and  even  covered  over  with  the  impos- 
ing robes  of  Vience  and  literature.  Our  present  danger  from 
the  example  of  a  people,  whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is 
with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  licentious  violence, 
a  danger  of  being  led  from  admiration  to  imitation  ;  of  the  ex- 
cess of  an  unprincipled,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyran- 
ical  democracy  of  a  people,  whose  government  is  anarchy,  and 
whose  religion  is  atheism.  They  had  made  and  recorded  a  sort 
of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  '  A  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,'  "  thus  says^  he,  "  materially  destroying  every 
hold  of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  By  this  mad  declaration,  they  had  subverted  the 
state,  and  brought  on  such  calamities  as  no  country  without  a 
long  war  had  ever  been  known  to  suffer.  He  felt  some  concern 
that  the  strange  thing  called,  a  Revolution  in  France  should  be 
compared  with  the  glorious  event,  commonly  called  the  Revolu- 
tion in  England.  In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  our  revolution, 
as  it  was  called,  and  that  of  France,  were  just  the  reverse  of 
each  other  in  almost  every  particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit 
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of  the  transaction.  What  we  did,  was  in  truth  and  substance, 
not  a  revolution  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  securi- 
ties ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions  ;  we  corrected  anomalies  in 
our  laws.  In  the  fundamental  parts  of  our  constitution,  we 
made  no  revolution,  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not 
impair  the  monarchy.  The  nation  kept  the  same  rank,  the 
saA  subordinations,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  order  in 
the  laws,  the  revenues,  and  the  magistracy ;  the  same  Lords, 
the  same  Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors. 
The  church  was  not  impaired ;  her  estates,  her  majesty,  her 
splendour,  her  orders  and -gradations  continued  the  same :  she 
was  preserved  in  her  full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of  that  in- 
dolence, which  was  her  weakness  and  disgrace.  Was  little  done 
then,  because  a  revolution  was  not  made  in  the  constitution  ? 
No,  every  thing  was  done,  because  we  began  with  reparation, 
not  with  ruin,  instead  of  lying  in  a  sort  of  epileptic  trance,  ex- 
posed to  the  pity  or  derision  of  the  world  for  her  wild,  ridiculous, 
convulsive  movements.  The  state  of  Great  Britain  was  above 
the  standard  of  her  former  self.  All  the  energies  of  the  country 
were  awakened,  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  commenced,  which 
is  still  continued,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  receiving  growth 
and  improvement  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time. 

Mr.  Fox  warmly  expressed  his  total  dissent  from  opinions  so 
hostile  to  the  general  principles  of  liberty,  and  which  he  was 
gr.ieved  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  man,  whom  he  loved  and  re- 
vered, by  whose  precepts  he  had  *  been  taught,  by  whose 
examples  he  had  been  animated  to  engage  in  their  defence.  He 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  French  army,  in  refusing  to  act 
against  their  fellow  citizens,  from  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  charged  them  with  abetting  an  abominable  sedition 
by  mutiny  and  desertion,  declaring  that  if  he  could  view  a  stand- 
ing military  force  with  less  constitutional  jealousy  than  before, 
it  was  owing  to  the  noble  spirit  manifested  by  the  French  army, 
who  on  becoming  soldiers,  had  proved  that  they  did  not  forfek 
their  character  as  citizens,  and  would  not  act  as  the  mere  in- 
struments of  a  despot.  The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty 
14  <>  s 
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that  had  been  acted  in  France,  no  man  could  hear  of  without 
lamenting ;  but  when  the  grievous  tyranny  that  the  people  had 
so  long  groaned  under,  was  considered,  the  excesses  they  had 
committed  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  could  not  excite 
our  astonishment,  so  much  as  our  regret.     And  as  to  the  con- 
trast which  Mr.  Burke  had  exhibited,  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  two  revolutions  in  England  and  France  were  con- 
ducted, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  situations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  totally  different.     In  France,  a  free  constitution 
was  to  be  created ;  in  England,  it  wanted  only  to  be  secured. 
If  the  fabric  of  government  in  England  suffered  less  alteration, 
it  was  because  it  required  less  alteration.     If  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  constitution  had  taken  place  in  France, 
it  was  because  the  whole  system  was  radically  hostile  to  liberty, 
and  that  every  part  of  it  breathed  direfully  the  spirit  of  despotism. 
The  attention  of  the  British  people  was  at  this  time  en- 
tirely directed  to  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  but  it 
was  on  a  sudden  diverted  into  another  quarter,  by  a  royal 
message  which  Mr.  Pitt  brought  down  to  the  house,  announc- 
ing circumstances  which  indicated  the  approach  of  war.     It 
appears  that  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage 
of  discovery,  touching  at  several  ports  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  purchased  from  the  natives  a  number  of  valu- 
able furs,  bearing  a  high  price  in  the  Chinese  markets.     In 
order  to  encourage  this  branch  of  commerce,  a  spot  of  ground 
was  in  1788  procured  from  the  Indians,  and  a  regular  estab- 
lishment defended  by  a  slight  fortification,  formed  at  a  place 
called  Nootka  Sound,  situated  about  the  50th  degree  of  north 
latitude.     This  was  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently 
the  Princessa,  a  Spanish  frigate,  despatched  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  the  following  spring,  seized  upon 
the  fort,  and  captured  the  English  vessels,  the  Iphigenia  and 
Argonaut,  trading  on  the  coast.     The  Spanish  commandant, 
hoisting  the  national  standard,  declared  that  the  whole*  line  of 
coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
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belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain.  After  much  delay,  and  loss,  and 
vexation  to  the  proprietors,  the  captured  vessels  were,  how- 
ever, restored  by  the  Viceroy,  on  the  assumption  that  nothing 
but  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  Spain  could  have  induced  the 
merchants  in  question,  to  attempt  the  establishment  on  the 
coast  Of  these  particulars,  the  Court  of  London  had  been 
regularly  informed  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  so  long  ago  as 
the  10th  of  February,  and  his  excellency  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested that  measures  might  be  taken  for  preventing  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  from  frequenting  those  coasts, 
and  from  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the  seas,  contiguous  to 
the  Spanish  continent,  as  being  derogatory  to  the  incontesta- 
ble rights  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  claims  of  Spain  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  dominion  axid  sovereignty  in  America, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  chimerical.  Charles  III.,  how- 
ever, died  in  December,  1788,  and  his  son,  Charles  IV.,  the 
succeeding  sovereign  of  Spain,  confiding  in  the  justness  of  his 
claim,  offered  to  submit  the  decision  to  any  one  of  the  Kings 
of  Europe,  leaving  the  choice  wholly  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  reply  of  the  court  of  London  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  is  said  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
haughty,  and  an  atonement  was  demanded  for  a  proceeding  so 
injurious  to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  statement  of  the  case  in  the  royal  message,  the 
House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  an  address  to  the  King 
assuring  his  Majesty  of  their  determination,  to  afford  the 
most  zealous  and  affectionate  support,  in  such  measures,  as 
might  become  requisite  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his  dominions.  A  vote 
of  credit  also  passed  the  House,  for  the  sum  of  £1,000,000, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  was  momentarily 
expected.  Whether  the  British  Government,  was,  or  was  not 
in  reality,  serious  in  its  designs  against  Spain,  was  a  question 
at  that  time,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  political  world. 
There  was,  however,  a  decided  manifestation  of  hostility,  for 
the  most  active  exertions  were  made  to  get  the  Channel  JFleet 
ready  for  sea,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Admnal 
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Harrington,  with  Sir  John  Jervis  as  his  flag-captain.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  to  the  Valiant,  of  74  guns, 
and  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  want  of  all  discrimination, 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  officers,  to  command  the  ships 
of  the  Channel  Fleet,  cannot  be  adduced,  than  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  use 
of  all  his  interest,  to  obtain  for  his  friend  Nelson,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  fleet,  and  although  the  interest  of  his  Royal 
Highness  was  backed  by  Lord  Hood,  it  nevertheless  proved 
unsuccessful.  At  this  time,  the  great  naval  hero  was  leading 
a  life  of  the  otium  cum  dignitate^  at  the  house  of  his^father 
in  Norfolk,  from  which  place  he  addressed  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  following  letter : — 

Sm. 

"  My  not  being  appointed  to  a  ship,  is  so  very  mortifying,  that  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  what. I  feel  on  this  occasion,  and  when  I  reflect  on  your 
Royal  Highness'  condescension  in  mentioning  me  to  Lord  Chatham.,  I  am  the 
more  hurt  and  surprised.  Sure  I  am,  that  I  have  ever  been  a  zealous  and 
faithful  servant,  and  have  never  intentionally  committed  any  errors,  especially 
as  until  very  lately,  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty." 

The  services  of  this  gallant  man,  were  however,  not  required, 
for  Spain  finding  that  she  was  not  able  to  contend  alone  against 
England,  applied  to  France  to  assist  her,  but  that  power  being 
unwilling  to  interfere,  she  complied  with  the  British  demand 
of  previous  restitution  and  indemnification,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  a  convention  was  signed  at  the  Escurial  by  which 
every  point  in  dispute  was  conceded  by  Spain.  The 
settlement  of  Nootka  was  restored,  the  free  navigation  and 
rights  of  fishery  in  the  Southern  Pacific  were  confirmed  to 
Britain ;  a  full  liberty  of  trade,  and  even  of  settlement  was 
granted  to  all  the  north-west  coasts  of  America,  beyond  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  unaccompanied 
however,  by  any  formal  renunciation  of  their  right  of  sove- 
reignty, and  the  two  powers,  were  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
restrained  from  attempting  any  settlement  nearer  to  Cape 
Horn,  than  the  most  southerly  of  the  settlements,  actually 
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formed  by  Spain.*  An  article  was  also  inserted  in  this 
treaty,"  That  in  all  future  cases  of  complaint,  or  supposed 
infraction  of  the  present  convention,  no  act  of  violence  shall 
be  committed,  but  an  exact  report  shall  be  made  of  the  affair, 
to  the  respective  courts,  who  will  terminate  such  difference 
amicably." 

The  differences  with  Spain  being  adjusted,  the  channel 
fleet  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  Valiant  being  paid  off, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  blue  squadron. 

The  Duke  may  now  be  said,  to  have  finished  his  career  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  all  the  luxuries 
and  splendour  of  a  court,  mingling  with  them  the  enjoyment 
of  those  amusements,  which  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
more  humble  classes,  amongst  which  were  the  theatres,  at 
which  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  which  ultimately  led  to 
a  connexion,  which  the  fastidious  moralist  may  condemn,  but 
which  considering  the  situation  in  which  a  rigorous  and 
unnatural  law  had  placed  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
this  country,  deserves  to  be  looked  upon,  with  the  eye  of 
indulgence  and  of  charity. 

There  cannot  be  a  dissentient  opinion  on  the  case,  that  the 
unfortunate  and  unjust  law  against  the  marriages  of  the 
Princes,  subjected  them  to  criticism  from  enemies,  who  care- 
fully exaggerated  their  failings,  (and  they  were  great  enough 
without  having  any  occasion  to  resort  to  exaggeration)  and 
took  care  to  conceal  from  public  view,  the  cause  of  those 

*  With  our  decided  dissent  to  the  general  line  of  politics  adopted  by  Pitt, 
it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  he  possessed  an  energy  of  character,  which  has 
never  been  evidenced  in  any  minister  that  has  succeeded  him.  Had  he  been 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  when  Russia  seized  the  Vixen,  a  full  indemnification 
would  have  been  demanded,  and  if  refused,  the  settlements  of  the  Autocrat  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms  about 
his  ears,  and  the  honour  of  Britain  maintained  by  the  fire  of  her  cannon.  She 
has  now  basely  truckled  at  the  feet  of  the  northern  despot ;  she  has  seen  her 
flag  insulted,  and  preferred  an  inglorious  peace,  to  the  avenging  of  a  national 
insult. 
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failings,  so  firmly  rooted  in  those  arrangements  that  excluded 
the  Princes  from  rights,  without  which  no  body  of  men  could  live, 
in  a  manner  either  virtuously  or  correctly.  They  were  compelled 
by  the  aristocratical  pride  of  their  father,  acting  upon  a  weak, 
and  besotted  head,  to  lead  the  life  which  exposed  them  to  the 
severe  reprobation  of  that  part  sof  the  human  herd,  styling 
themselves  virtuous,  moral,  and  religious,  not  taking  into 
their  account  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Princes  of  the  nation 
were  a  set  of  proscribed  men ;  they  were  even  proscribed 
before  they  were  born,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  law 
of  privilege  and  natural  right,  with  respect  to  the  most 
material  circumstances  in  life.  A  Prince  of  this  realm  must 
either  begin  by  deceiving  or  debauching  the  woman  with 
whom  he  means  to  cohabit,  or  he  must  cohabit  with  some  one 
that  has  already  been  debauched  or  deceived.  He  is 
entirely  deprived  from  choosing  a  companion  from  amongst 
persons  of  education,  unless  chance  happens  to  throw  one  in 
his  way. 

The  law  of  the  land  compelled  the  Princes  to  be  either 
fornicators  or  adulterers,  and  it  is  a  most  curious  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  the  Legislation  of  this  enlightened  country,  that 
whilst  with  one  breath,  a  law  was  enacted  compelling  the 
Princes  of  it  to  be  adulterers,  with  the  next  breath,  another 
law  was  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  it.  The  latter  however, 
met  with  the  most  decided  opposition,  it  was  attacked  with  all 
the  virulence  of  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  Heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  direct  and  bold  opposition  to  the  Primate  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops.  In  the  arguments  used  by  the  royal 
Princes,  considering  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they  stood, 
there  was  a  goodly  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  but  very  little 
religious  knowledge ;  much  liberality  of  sentiment,  but  little 
integrity  of  principle  ;  much  zeal  for  the  worthless  part  of  the 
fair  sex,  but  little  regard  for  the  preservation  of  public  morals. 
It  was  indeed  said,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  according  to 
truth  that  the  bishops  and  judges,  particularly  the  former 
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were  not  competent  to  decide  on  such  a  law,  as  not  being 
possessed  of  that  worldly  knowledge,  which  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  appreciate  its  merits — 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  immoral 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance. 

That  the  Act  of  George  III.  called  the  Marriage  Act,  was 
a  bonus  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  his  children,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  Princes  were  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  bliss  of  life,  which  springs  from  domestic,  con- 
nubial relations.  Their  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful  side 
of  human  nature  was  cramped  and  contracted,  and  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  world,  they  collected  it  at  the  stews,  at  the 
gambling  table,  and  all  those  other  detestable  haunts,  at  which 
fashionable  profligacy  rides  triumphant,  bidding  alike  defiance 
to  the  mandates  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Such 
knowledge  however  cannot  be  possessed  in  its  pure  and 
most  valuable  sense,  by  titled  or  untitled  adulterers  ;  by  titled 
or  untitled  panders ;  by  titled  or  untitled  fofnicators,  or  by  the 
titled  or  untitled  ministers  to  the  illicit  pleasures  of  those, 
whom  they  are  bound  by  every  principle  that  man  should  hold 
sacred  to  defend  from  all  contamination,  nor  yet  by  the 
titled  and  untitled  profligates  who  are  the  partakers  of  such 
pleasures  and  the  partners  of  such  guilt.  The  character  of 
George  III.  was  one  of  paradox  and  contradiction.  By  his 
Marriage  Act,  he  made  his  sons,  aye,  and  his  daughters  too, 
guilty  of  adultery  and  fornication — their  sins  were  upon  his 
head,  and  yet  no  man,  in  the  utmost  rigidity  of  morality  could 
be  more  severe  than  he  was,  on  any  promiscuous  connexion 
that  his  sons  entered  into,  with  some  of  the  beautiful  women 
of  the  day.  Bereft  of  all  political  foresight,  he  saw  not  that 
his  odious  law  brought  contamination  upon  society,  by  cor- 
rupting manners  at  their  source,  and  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  ruin  to  the  empire  at  no  very  distant  day ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  the  more  unfavourable,  seing  that  the 
luxury  of  the  times,  and  the  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  higher 
classes,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  lead  naturally  to  a  relaxation  of 
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manners,  without  the  additional  aid  of  the  example  of  the 
first  family  in  the  ration. 

If  then  the  injustice  of  the  law  be  confined  to  one  family ; 
if  it  be  confined  to  a  few,  the  contamination  of  examples  is 
extended  to  the  many,  the  circle  indeed  on  which  it  operates, 
has  no  other  bounds,  than  that  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
the  centre. 

We  consider  ourselves  justified  in  entering  upon  the 
previous  prefatory  matter,  as  we  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  of  the  life  of  William  the  IV.  namely 
his  connection,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the 
celebrated  Mrs,  Jordan,  some  of  whose  children  now  rank 
amongst  the  peerage  of  the  country,  but  into  which,  had  their 
father  been  wise,  they  would  never  have  been  introduced. 
With  all  the  high  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  character 
of  William  IV,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  we  cannot 
consistently  with  that  spirit  of  impartiality  and  truth,  to  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  in  the  delineation  of  the  scenes 
of  his  life,  wholly  ayert  our  view  from  those  transactions  which 
cast,  as  it  were,  a  cloud  upon  it,  and  which  still  dim  the 
brightness  of  his  earthly  fame.  It  is,  however,  no  trifling  satis- 
faction to  us,  to  know  that  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  between  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  rescue  his 
memory  from  some  portion  of  that  obloquy  with  which  malice 
and  uncharitableness  have  loaded  it,  and  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  a  particular  party  not  to  have  removed. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  of  the  particulars  of 
Mrs.  Jordan's  life  previously  to  her  connexion  with  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  no  further  than  a  slight  reference  to  those  cireuni- 
stances  which  are  immediately  antecedent  to  it,  and  without 
which  the  narrative  cannot  be  considered  as  regularly  con- 
nected. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  age 
evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  the  stage,  on  which  she  first 
appeared  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the  name  of  Francis.  In 
regard  to  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  there  is  a  \ery 
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singular  anecdote  related,  which  however  delicacy  prohibits  us 
inserting,  it  had  not,  however,  the  slightest  reference  to  those 
"  obvious  and  pressing  reasons,"  which  are  alluded  to  by  cer- 
tain obscure  historians,  and  the  signification  of  which  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

It  has  been  generally  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
first  saw  Mrs.  Jordan  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  suchs  however, 
is  not  the  fact,  for  it  was  during  the  year  1788,  when  George 
III.  visited  Cheltenham,  accompanied  by  the  royal  family, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  first  saw  at  that  time  the  first  of  Thalia's  daughters, 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  influence,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  pre- 
sented during  her  stay  in  that  town  with  a  very  elegant  gold 
medal,  accompanied  by  a  written  document,  so  truly  gratifying 
to  her  feelings,  as  to  confer  a  ten-fold  value  on  the  token  by 
which  it  was  accompanied. 

It  appears  that  the  brilliant  success  and  increase  of  salary 
awarded  to^Mrs.  Jordan,  excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  Kemble 
family.  Mrs.  Siddons  in  particular,  the  Melpomene  of  the  day, 
whose  idol  was  Croesus,  could  not  restrain  her  internal  dissa- 
tisfaction, which  became  so  intrusively  disagreeable  to  Mrs. 
Jordan,  that  overtures  were  made  to  her  from  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  and  a  carte  blanche  tendered,  in  order  that 
she  might  stipulate  her  own  terms.  Alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
losing  one  of  the  main  props  of  his  house,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  having  stated  her  grievances 
respecting  the  Kemble  coterie,  he  at  once  closed  with  her  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  pounds  per  week,  then  esteemed  a  very  enor- 
mous stipend.  In  reference  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  a  caricature  was  issued,  we  believe,  from  a  design  of 
Bunbury,  representing  the  tragic  queen  with  pockets  over- 
gorged  with  gold  and  bank  paper ;  while  hanging  to  the  prong 
of  a  pitch-fork  thrust  up  from  the  infernal  regions,  was  a  bag 
of  gold,  to  obtain  which  the  hungry  Melpomene  was  stretching 
forth  her  hand  in  a  fine  tragedy  attitude,  accompanied  by  a 
look  of  greedy  supplication. 

14.  2T 
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If  such  was  a  leading  trait  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  the  very  opposite ;  charity  being  the  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  her  mind.  No  deserving  object  ever 
applied  to  her  in  vain,  and  even  prior  to  her  connection  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  following  fact  may  be  relied  upon. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  cruel  conduct  exerted  towards  herself  by 
Mr.  Dayly,  and  the  difficulties  .experienced  during  her  preg- 
nancy ;  she  always  entertained  the  most  humane  and  lively 
feelings  for  destitute  females  similarly  circumstanced.  Act- 
uated by  that  praise-worthy  sentiment,  Mrs.  Jordan  provided 
herself  with  several  complete  sets  of  linen  necessary  for  lying- 
in  women,  which,  upon  application  and  a  knowledge  that  the 
objects  were  deserving,  she  was  accustomed  to  lend  out  for  the 
use  of  females  under  such  circumstances.  Being  better  enabled 
to  indulge  her  philanthropic  disposition  after  joining  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  her  charitable  exertions  increased  for  a  time  in 
proportion  to  her  means,  and  numerous  were  the  objects,  who 
showered  blessings  upon  one,  whose  benevolence  was  as  unos- 
tentatious, as  it  proved  liberal  and  extented  in  its  varied  rami- 
fications. 

The  winter  of  1789  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Jordan  in  personating, 
during  the  season,  most  of  those  characters  in  which  she  had 
so  uniformly  obtained  the  plaudits  of  her  hearers.  In  the 
summer  she  made  a  trip  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  same  success 
crowned  her  endeavours,  until  towards  the  close  of  her  theatri- 
cal exertions,  when  the  manager  sought  to  cast  odium  upon 
her,  for  not  completing  her  agreement,  which  she  was  prevented 
from  doing  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  revered  mother. 
No  female  ever  felt  more  unbounded  love  for  a  parent  than  did 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  experienced  the  most  acute  anguish  for  the 
loss  she  had  sustained ;  it  was  indeed,  an  affliction  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  it  required  every  effort  of  reason  and  philosophy  to 
counteract  its  poignant  effects.  Grief,  perhaps,  found  some  al- 
leviation from  the  efforts  of  the  poetic  muse,  as  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  we  find  that  the  accompanying  lines  were  written 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  which  were  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Herald. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  REVERED  MOTHER. 

"  Be  ready,  reader,  if  thou  hast  a  tear, 

Nor  blush  if  sympathy  bestows  it  here  j 

For  a  lost  mother  hear  a  daughter  moan — 

Catch  the  last  sounds,  and  learn  like  her  to  groan  ! 

Yet  e'en  those  groans  (sad  echoes  all  to  mine,) 

Must  prove  faint  off'rings,  at  so  dear  a  shrine  : 

If  feeble  these,  how  feebler  far  must  be 

The  tribute  to  be  paid  by  poesy  ! 

The  bleeding  heart  that's  whelm 'd  with  real  woe, 

Affects  no  flow'rs  near  Helicon  that  grow  ; 

Sobs  and  swoln  sighs  ill  suit  sweet  number' d  lays  ; 

The  tear  that  waters  cypress,  drowns  the  bays  ; 

Hard  then  must  be  the  task  in  mournful  verse 

The  praise  of  a  lost  parent  to  rehearse. 

Mild  suffering  saint  !  exemplary  through  life, 

A  tender  mother  and  a  patient  wife  ; 

Whose  firm  fidelity  no  wrongs  could  shake, 

While  curb'd  resentment  was  forbid  to  spaak. 

Thus  silent  anguish  mark'd  her  for  her  own, 

And  comfort  coming  late,  was  barely  known ; 

It,  like  a  shadow,  smil'd  and  slipp'd  away — 

For  churlish  Death  refused  to  let  it  stay  : 

A  two-fold  dart  he  levell'd  to  destroy 

At  once  a  mother's  and  a  daughter's  joy  ; 

Better  a  double  summons  had  been  given,         -\ 

To  wipe  our  sorrow's  score,  and  make  all  ev'n  > 

By  kindly  calling  both  at  once  to  Heaven."      J 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances 
relative  to  her  connexion  with  Mr.  Ford. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1790,  incessant  attendance  on 
her  theatrical  duties  had  so  far  impaired  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  that  she  became  seriously  indisposed,  and  a  spitting  of 
blood  that  took  place  seemed  indicatory  of  an  approaching 
decline.  As  her  medical  adviser  thought  change  of  air  essen- 
tial, and  being  partial  to  the  north  of  England,  Mrs.  Jordan  de- 
termined upon  a  visit  to  York,  where  she  had  not  been  for  some 
years.  Thither  she  repaired,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ford,  and 
performed  during  the  race  week  in  several  of  her  first-rate  parts. 
A  dislike,  however,  to  the  luke-warm  conduct  displayed  by  the 
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York  audience,  led  her  to  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  stipulations 
previously  entered  into,  wherefore,  she  chose  to  forfeit  the 
sura  named  in  case  of  failure,  rather  than  play,  and  being  then 
at  Castle  Howard  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  air,  she  for- 
warded a  letter,  of  which  the  annexed  were  the  contents:  — 

"  SIR, 

"  I  agree  with  pleasure  to  your  proposal  of  giving  you  thirty  pounds, 
rather  than  ever  perform  in  York.  I  shall  return  to-morrow,  and  settle  the 
balance  of  the  account. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

"  D.  FORD." 

After  continuing  her  tour  to  Newcastle,  and  other  towns  of 
the  north,  Mrs.  Jordan  returned  to  the  London  boards,  being, 
however,  compelled  at  intervals  to  absent  herself,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  her  family  by  Mr.  Ford.  In  this  state,  affairs 
continued  until  the  summer  of  1791,  when  following  her  pro- 
fessional avocations  at  York,  she  was  on  many  occasions  sub- 
jected to  gross  insults  while  on  the  stage,  from  the  interference 
of  some  strict  moralists,  in  consequence  of  her  cohabiting  with 
Mr.  Ford  in  the  character  of  his  mistress,  and  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  she  began  seriously  to  contemplate  a  separa- 
tion, unless  he  consented  to  ratify  his  promise  by  making  her 
his  wife. 

On  resuming  her  engagement  in  London,  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  above  referred  to,  it  was  the  adverse  fate  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  became  particularly  fascinated  by  her  personification  of 
"  Little  Pickle^1  in  «  The  Spoiled  Child,"  The  exquisite 
symmetry  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  form  in  male  attire,  and  more  par- 
ticularly her  unmatched  talents,  in  delineating  the  character  of 
" Little  Pickle"  combined  to  subdue  the  affections  of  the  per- 
sonage in  question,  and  in  consequence,  overtures  were  made, 
when  the  lady,  with  that  delicacy  of  feeling  so  invariably 
characteristic  of  her  actions,  rejected  the  offer,  situated  as  she 
still  was  with  Mr.  Ford.  Thus  for  a  time,  matters  continued ; 
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the  lover's  importunities  encreasing,  while  pecuniary  offers 
were  tendered  in  the  way  of  a  settlement,  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  ultimately  led  Mrs. 
Jordan  to  conceive  that  it  became  a  bounden  duty,  on  account 
of  her  offspring,  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject.  The  ulti- 
matum of  this  painful  scrutiny,  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Mrs  Jordan,  that  as  she  had  for  so  many  years  cohabited  with, 
and  borne  him  (Mr.  Ford,)  a  family  of  children  ;  in  considera- 
tion also  of  her  having  been  uniformly  introduced  into  society 
as  his  wife,  she  conceived  herself  justly  entitled  to  his  hand, 
and  in  consequence  she  stipulated  that  Mr.  Ford  should  at  once 
name  a  day  to  ratify  the  promise  so  incessantly  made,  or  in 
the  event  of  refusal,  she  conceived  herself  at  liberty  to  act  as 
the  dictates  of  prudence  should  prescribe.  Mr.  Ford,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  evade  the  question,  when  she  conceived 
herself  at  liberty  to  embrace  the  protection  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  as  in  that  case,  she  conceived  ample  means 
would  be  placed  at  her  disposal  to  provide  for  her  offspring,  in 
whose  behalf  no  legal  plea  on  Mr.  Ford  could  be  set  forth. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  soon  bruited  abroad,  when  a  party 
sprung  up  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Ford,  by  whom  he  was  repre- 
sented as  an  abandoned  and  injured  man,  to  which  were  added 
aspersions  on  her  conduct  in  a  professional  point  of  view- 
Mrs.  Jordan,  however,  who,  when  roused,  was  as  capable  as 
any  woman  to  vindicate  her  own  wrongs,  determined  by  a  bold 
step  to  effect  that  end,  and  in  consequence  the  following  letter 
appeared  in  all  the  public  prints,  dated  from  the  treasury  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  30th  of  November,  1790. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  hare  submitted  in  silence  to  the  unprovoked  and  unmanly  abuse,  which 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  directed  against  me, — because  it  has  related  to 
subjects  about  which  the  public  could  not  be  interested ;  but  to  an  attack  upon 
my  conduct  in  my  profession,  and  the  charge  of  want  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  public,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  reply. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  and  unfounded  than  the  insinuation  that  I  absented 
myself  from  the  theatre,  on  Saturday  last,  from  any  other  cause  than  real  in- 
ability, from  illness,  to  sustain  my  part  in  the  entertainment. 

"  I  have  ever  been  ready  and  proud  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my 
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strength,  to  fulfil  my  engagements  with  the  theatre,  and  to  manifest  my  respect 
for  the  audience ;  and  no  person  can  be  more  grateful  for  the  indulgence  aad 
applause  with  which  I  have  been  constantly  honoured.  I  would  not  obtrude 
upon  the  public  attention  to  anything  that  does  not  relate  to  my  profession,  in 
which  I  alone  I  may,  without  presumption,  say  1  am  accountable  to  them  ; 
but  thus  called  on,  in  the  present  instance,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
answering  those,  who  have  so  ungenerously  attacked  me, — that  if  they  could 
drive  me  from  that  profession,  they  would  take  from  me  the  ONLY  INCOME 
I  have,  or  mean  to  possess,  the  whole  earnings  of  which,  upon  the  past,  and 
one  half  for  the  future,  I  have  already  settled  upon  my  CHILDREN*  Unjustly 
and  cruelly  traduced  as  I  have  been,  upon  this  subject,  1  trust  that  this  short 
declaration  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  and  for  the  rest,  I  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  public. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

"  DOR.  JORDAN." 

A  variety  of  ill-natured  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  daily 
prints  notwithstanding  this  unvarnished  explanation  of  facts, 
until  the  10th  of  December,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  performed  the 
part  of  "  Roxalana"  in  "  The  Sultan,19  on  which  occasion,  the 
public  displeasure  was  openly  manifested,  but  conscious  of  the 
rectitude  of  her  own  sentiments,  she  advanced  boldly  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  alluding  only  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  theatrical  calling,  addressed  the  audience  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  I  should  conceive  myself  utterly  unworthy  of  your  favour,  if  the  slightest 
mark  of  public  disapprobation  did  not  affect  me  very  sensibly. 

"  Since  I  have  had  the  honour  and  the  happiness  to  strive  here  to  please  you, 
it  has  been  my  constant  endeavour  by  unremitting  assiduity,  to  merit  your 
approbation.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  npon  my  honour,  that  I  have  never 
absented  myself  one  minute  from  the  duties  of  my  profession,  but  from  real 
indisposition.  Thus  having  invariably  acted,  I  do  consider  myself  under  the 
public  protection." 

The  separation  of  Mrs.  Jordan  from  Mr.  Ford  was  at  length 
made  public,  when  she  immediately  became  the  protegee  of  her 
royal  admirer;  it  should,  however,  be  explicitly  understood 
that  no  improper  [intimacy  took  place  between  the  parties,  an- 
terior to  the  candid  proposal  made  upon  her  part  to  Mr.  Ford, 
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as  previously  explained,  and  his  non-acquiescence  with'  the 
same.  When  the  proposal  of  his  Royal  Highness  became  the 
theme  of  public  discussion,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Lumm,  most 
strenously  advised  Mrs.  Jordan  never  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  as  in  such  case,  however  painful  to  their 
feelings,  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  her  as  a  visitor  at  their 
mansion. 

Immediately  after  Mrs.  Jordan's  separation  from  Mr.  Ford, 
the  latter  gentleman  conceived  it  necessary,  on  many  accounts, 
to  quit  the  shores  of  England  for  a  period  until  the  publicity 
of  the  affair  should  have  subsided.  We  have  previously  re- 
marked that  the  individual  in  question  had  for  a  series  of 
years  introduced  Mrs.  Jordan  into  the  best  societies,  in  the 
character  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  it  was  no  very  improbable 
conjecture  upon  his  part,  that  some  fathers  of  families,  or 
brothers,  tenacious  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  their  wives, 
daughters,  or  sisters,  might  conceive  themselves  called  upon 
to  demand  that  explanation,  which  Mr.  Ford  was  not  able  to 
give  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  must  have  brought  things 
to  extremities.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  vaccillating  conduct 
of  the  gentleman,  after  the  assurances  so  often  and  so  solemnly 
reiterated,  that  he  would  give  his  protegee  a  legal  claim  to  his 
affections;  being  thus  placed  in  no  very  enviable  point  of 
view  with  men  of  honourable  feelings, — for  those  reasons  he 
determined  on  absenting  himself  from  England. 

The  opposition  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  which  had  previously 
manifested  itself,  became  more  formidable  after  her  open 
cohabitation  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  several  attempts 
being  set  on  foot  to  drive  her  from  the  stage;  but  these 
ebullitions  gradually  subsided,  and  her  talents  and  sweetness 
of  disposition,  ultimately  reinstated  her  completely  in  public 
favour. 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  circulated  in  consequence 
of  this  splendid  connection,  we  insert  the  following : — 

The  late  illustrious  parent  of  Thalia's  new  protector  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  son,  "  Hey,  hey ;— what's  this — 
what's  this ;  you  keep  an  actress,  keep  an  actress,  they  say." 
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— "Yes,  sir."—  "  Ah,  well,  well;  how  much  do  you  give  her, 
eh  ?" — "  One  thousand  a  year,  sir." — "  A  thousand,  a  thousand ; 
too  much,  too  much  !  five  hundred  quite  enough, — quite 
enough  !"  It  is  added,  that  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jordan 
expressing  this  opinion  of  his  parent,  and  as  it  was  then 
customary  at  the  bottom  of  the  play  bills,  to  annex  these 
words  ;  "  No  money  returned  after  the  rising  of  the  curtain  ! '' 
that  she  tore  the  same  off,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  blank  cover, 
to  her  protector. 

The  well-known  parsimony,  and  illiberal  sentiments  of  the 
individual  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  above  statements,  tend 
to  confer  some  appearance  of  validity  as  to  this  anecdote  ;  the 
latter  statement,  we  have  merely  inserted,  in  order  to  give  it 
an  unqualified  denial,  as  any  person  possessing  a  tithe  of  our 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  delicacy  of  sentiment,  would 
pronounce  her  wholly  incapable  of  having  made  the  indecent 
allusion  referred  to. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  an  annuity  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  said  to  have  been  settled  on  Mrs.  Jordan  by  her 
new  protector^  Now  when  she  ultimately  became  reduced  in 
circumstances,  we  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  enquire 
what  had  become  of  the  large  sums  obtained  during  her  long 
and  brilliant  theatrical  career,  placed  in  the  funds,  and  intended 
after  her  death,  for  the  support  of  her  offspring  by  Mr.  Ford  ? 
and  secondly,  where  were  the  proceeds  and  brilliant  results 
expected  to  accrue  from  this  princely  boon  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  infer  that  such  settlement  did  not 
take  place, — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  signing  a  legal 
instrument  was  concerned : — but  what  avail  sheets  of  parch- 
ment, with  their  seals  annexed,  and  barren  autographs  ? — 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  can  neither  create  gold,  nor  stamp 
Bank  paper  !  The  only  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  to 
this  : —  Was  the  annuity  ever  paid  9  Prudential  motives  deter 
us  from  answering,  but  from  what  will  be  stated  hereafter, 
we  leave  its  solution  to  the  cool  judgment  of  every  dispassionate 
reader. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  now  the  inmate  of  a  mansion-house  of 
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potentates ;  carriages  and  servants  attended  her  bidding,  and 
she  seemed  to  bask  in  the  full  splendour  of  fortune,  while  to 
crown  her  felicity,  she  proved  in  that  situation  which  is 
uniformlyjgratifying  to  those,  who  feel  anxious  to  present  a 
progeny  to  their  protectors. 

Jn  the  year  1792,  Mrs.  Jordan  found  herself  compelled  to 
retire,  for  a  short  period,  from  professional  duties,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  miscarriage,  at  Petersham,  being  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

In  1796,  Mrs.  Jordan  experienced  a  miscarriage,  and  was 
in  consequence  detained  for  a  few  months  from  her  duties. 
This  circumstance  led  the  writers  for  the  public  press  to  renew 
their  virulent  attacks,  in  the  course  of  which,  it  was  infamously 
asserted  that  her  non-attendance  was  the  effect  of  caprice — 
whereas  her  physician,  Dr.  Warren,  was  the  sole  regulator  of 
her  conduct,  on  that,  as  well  as  on^other  occasions. 

From  the  above  period,  we  have  little  of  consequence  to  re* 
cord,  until  the  ever  memorable  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  1796, 
on  which  occasion  our  heroine  personated  a  character  in  the 
pseudo  drama  of  Shakspeare,  the  production  of  a  youthful  im- 
postor, under  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  whose  work,  entitled 
his  Confessions,  when  speaking  of  our  actress  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  I  think  it  but  justice  in  this  place  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  that  lady,  for  her  kind  endeavours,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  she  had  to  sustain  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  the  drama.  I  also  beg  to  state  that  I  shall  be  ever 
mindful  of  her  particular  kindness  and  affability  during  the 
visit  made  to  her ;  as  also  for  her  complacency  and  condescen- 
sion, during  my  long  continuance  in  the  green-room  of  the 
theatre,  on  the  representation  of  my  play ;  when  not  only  her 
transcendent  abilities  as  an  actress,  were  exerted  in  my  behalf, 
before  the  curtain,  but  reanimating  expressions  while  in  the 
green-room,  continually  flowed  from  her  lips,  in  order  to 
arouse  me  from  the  mental  depression  under  which  I  so  obvi- 
ously laboured  on  that  eventful  occasion." 

14.  2  u 
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In  reference  to  his  forgeries,  young  Ireland  further  informs 
us,  at  page  222,  of  his  Confessions,  as  follows : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  general  astonishment  and  curiosity 
excited  by  the  manuscripts,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  became  desirous  of  inspecting  the  papers,  which 
being  intimated  to  Mr.  Ireland,  a  time  was  fixed  upon,  when 
I  was  made  of  the  party,  and  with  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  re- 
paired to  the  apartments  occupied  by  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
St  James'  Palace." 

"  Having  carefully  inspected  all  the  documents  produced, 
the  usual  questions  were  put  to  me  respecting  the  original 
discovery  of  the  manuscripts,  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan  also 
joined — when  my  former  statements  were,  as  usual,  adhered 
to.  His  Royal  Highness,  I  perfectly  remember,  made  nume- 
rous objections,  and  particularly  to  the  redundancy  of  letters, 
apparent  throughout  the  papers.  To  every  question,  how- 
ever, the  answers  were  made  as  usual,  and  thus  the  doubts 
which  arose  in  his  Royal  Highness'  mind,  were  obviated  by 
Mr.  Ireland." 

From  our  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ireland,  we  cannot 
conceive  him  so  imbued  with  the  attribute  of  folly,  as  seri- 
ously to  have  told  us  that  his  Royal  Highness  of  Clarence  was 
aware  of  the  mode  of  spelling  in  the  days  of  our  great  poet. 
The  simple  fact  was,  that  he  was  desirous  of  hoaxing  anew,  by 
giving  perspicuity  to  a  brain,  wherewith  he  felt  fully  aware  it 
was  not  imbued.  All  this,  however,  was  pardonable ;  he  de- 
ceived his  Royal  Highness,  he  subsequently  ^confessed  the 
fraud,  and  therefore  tendered  the  best  salve  in  his  power  to 
heal  the  wound  inflicted. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1797,  a  new  comedy  was  re- 
hearsed at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  from  the  pen  of  Frederick 
Reynolds,  Esq.  called  Cheap  Living,  in  which  piece  Mrs. 
Jordan  had  to  sustain  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Bloomly,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  who  pretended  to  ape  all  the  airs  and  manners 
of  an  adult.  She  at  this  period,  began  to  feel  repugnance  at 
assuming  the  male  costume,  and  was  particularly  dissatisfied 
with  the  youthful  character  above  mentioned ;  a  circumstance 
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that  gave  great  umbrage  to  Mr.  Wroughton,  then  acting  ma- 
nager, who,  during  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  this  piece,  said  to 
her  in  his  accustomed  frank  manner — 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Jordan,  you  are  grand — quite  the  Duchess 
again,  this  morning." 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  you  are  not  the  first 
person  who  has  this  very  day  condescended  to  honour  me, 
ironically,  with  the  same  title." 

'  Assuming  her  wonted  smile,  and  without  the  slightest 
pique  being  apparent  in  her  gesture,  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  all 
that  characteristic  humour  wherewith  she  had  been  gifted  by 
nature,  proceeded  to  make  the  following  statement.  That 
during  the  morning,  having  been  necessitated  to  discharge  her 
Irish  cook,  for  impertinence ;  having  paid  the  wages,  the  in- 
dignant purveyor  ,for  the  palate,  taking  up  a  shilling  and  vehe- 
mently banging  it  upon  the  table,  exclaimed — 

"  Arrah,  now,  honey,  with  this  thirteener,  won't  1  sit  in  the 
gallery,  and  won't  your  Royal  Grace  give  me  a  courtesy,  and 
won't  I  give  your  Royal  Highness  a  howl,  and  a  hiss  into  the 
bargain  !" 

The  fruits  of  our  heroine's  brilliant  intercourse,  were  a  quick 
succession  of  progeny,  which,  it  will  subsequently  appear  ter- 
minated in  a  family  of  ten  children,  five  males,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  who,  with  the  offspring  formerly 
brought  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  child  supposed  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  the  infamous  Mr.  Daly's  criminal  proceeding., — placed 
our  actress  among  the  rank  of  those  who  are  termed  prolific  fe- 
males. 

Late  in  the  year  1799,  Miss  Biggs  personified  Zorayda>  in 
the  place  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  candidly  confessed  her  predilec- 
tion for  the  pathetic,  alleging  that  had  she  been  blessed, 
early  in  life,  by  an  intercourse  with  refined  company,  she  felt 
convinced  that  she  might  have  attained  teminence  as  a  tra- 
gedian. 

Early  in  the  year  1800,  Mrs.  Jordan  resumed  her  dramatic 
career,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  performed  in  a  comedy  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Hoare,  called  Indiscretion.  On  the  15th  of  the 
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same  month,  their  Majesties,  accompanied  by  the  Princesses, 
&c.  visited  Drury  Lane  theatre,  to  see  She  would  and  She 
would  not.,  and  the  Humourist,  of  Mr.  Cobb,  a  farce  that  had 
heen  recommended  by  Edmund  Burke  to  Sheridan,  in  the 
year  1785.  His  Majesty  had  just  entered  the  box,  when  a 
man  starting  up  from  the  front  of  the  pit,  levelled  a  horse  pis- 
tol at  the  King,  which  he  discharged.  The  monarch,  advanc- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  box,  waved  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  in 
order  to  deter  her  from  entering,  and  then,  to  dispel  all  ap- 
prehension among  the  audience  respecting  his  safety,  laying 
his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  bowed  in  acknowledgment  for 
the  extreme  anxiety  manifested  by  the  crowds  assembled. 

Hatfield  was  secured,  but  so  great  was  the  general  horror 
evinced,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  obliged  to  present  herself,  who 
gave  assurance  to  the  audience  "  that  he  was  perfectly  se  - 
cured,  and  property  attended,"  when  the  play  was  ordered  to 
proceed. 

The  Drury  Lane  company,  and  more  particularly  Mrs. 
Jordan,  had  long  lamented  tnat  the  political  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  should  prove  a  bar  to  the  visits  of  their  Majesties  to 
that  theatre;  however,  from  some  speeches  that'had  been  deliver- 
edin  parliament,  and  the  patriotic  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Rolla.)  by  the  manager,  it  began  to  be  inferred  that  the  King 
would  be  led  to  repeat  his  visits.  This  supposition  was 
strengthened  by  a  knowledge  that  the  Princesses  were  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  witness  the  performances  of  the  lady,  who 
had  so  completely  captivated  their  royal  brother.  Such  had 
been  the  feeling  entertained,  prior  to  the  above  incident,  which 
it  was  apprehended,  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
attendance  on  the  part  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  Royal 
Family. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1800,  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  at  Bushy  Park,  which  circumstance  acted  as  a 
bar  to  her  appearance  in  public,  until  the  12th  of  March, 
when  she  personated  the  Country  Girl  with  all  the  fascina- 
tions attending  its  representation  in  younger  days. 

Perhaps, no  man  ever  suffered  more  from  public  calumny  than 
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did  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Mrs.  Jordan.  Circumstances  of  the  most  degrading  nature 
were  bruited  abroad  relative  to  his  conduct  towards  her,  and 
particularly  to  his  receipt,  of  her  salary  at  the  Theatre,  his 
royal  Highness  being  frequently  seen  at  the  Treasury  door  in 
her  carriage,  whilst  Mrs.  Jordan  went  in  to  receive  the  amount 
that  was  due  to  her.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  business ;  for  the  mere 
circumstance  of  his  royal  Highness  attending  Mrs.  Jordan  to 
the  Theatre,  did  not  imply  that  he  went  thither  for  the  express 
purpose  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  sum  that  she  had  to 
receive  To  such  a  length,  however,  was  the  calumny  carried 
against  his  royal  Highness,  that  it  was  publicly  stated  in  one 
of  the  daily  journals,  that  his  royal  Highness  extended  his 
influence  over  Mrs.  Jordan  to  that  length  as  to  prohibit  her 
appearing  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre,  unless  her  salary  was 
paid  before  hand.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Duke's  ex- 
chequer at  that  time  was  in  a  very  low  condition ;  and,  when 
it  is  considered,  as  it  will  be  afterwards  shewn,  that  the  salary 
which  Mrs.  Jordan  received  was  not  appropriated  to  an  accu- 
mulating fund,  but  that  it  was  expended  by  her,  or  by  some 
one  else ;  the  conclusion,  perhaps,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of 
truth,  that  his  royal  Highness  did  actually  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  earnings  of  his  mistress,  nor  is  there  anything  won- 
derful or  extraordinary  in  this,  as  numerous  instances  might 
be  recorded  of  the  uses  to  which  beings  under  the  human 
shape,  and  calling  themselves  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
converted  their  mistresses  ;  nay,  it  is  by  no  means  a  secret,  that 
in  numerous  instances,  the  salaries  derived  from  professional 
avocations,  have  not  unfrequently  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
such  protectors. 

If,  however,  the  public  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
nection of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  they  were  more 
especially  so,  as  she  was  likely  to  produce  him  a  large  family,  for 
the  support  of  whom,  the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
burdened  in  some  way  or  the  other.  The  public  indignation 
burst  forth  on  account  of  the  fete  that  was  given  at  Bushy 
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Park  in  celebration  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  birth-day,  at 
which,  every  principle  of  decorum  was  violated,  and  the  first 
characters  of  the  land  degraded  themselves  in  being  the  guests 
of  the  acknowledged  Mistress  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  fete  as  given  in  the  Cou- 
rier newspaper. 

"  The  Duke  of  Clarence's  birth-day  was  celebrated  with 
much  splendour  in  Bushey  Park,  on  Thursday.  The  grand 
hall  was  entirely  new  fitted  up  with  bronze  pilasters,  and 
various  marble  imitations ; — the  ceiling  was  correctly  clouded, 
and  the  whole  'illuminated  with  some  brilliant  patent  lamps 
suspended  from  a  beautiful  eagle.  The  dining  room,  in  the 
right  wing,  was  fitted  up  in  a  modern  style,  with  new  elegant 
lamps  at  the  different  entrances.  The  pleasure  ground  was 
disposed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  servants  had  new  liveries. 
In  the  morning,  the  Dukes  of  York's  and  Kent's  Bands  ar- 
rived in  caravans ; — after  dressing  themselves,  and  dining, 
they  went  into  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  played  alternately 
some  charming  pieces,  The  Duke  of  Kent's  played  some  of 
the  chorusses  and  movements  from  Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the 
Creation,  arranged  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness,  for  a 
band  of  wind  instruments.  About  five  o'clock  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge, 
Colonel  Paget,  &c.  arrived  from  reviewing  the  German  Legion. 
After  they  had  dressed  for  dinner,  they  walked  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Athlone  and  daughter,  Lord  Leicester,  Baron 
Hotham  and  Lady,  Baron  Eden,  the  Attorney  General, 
Colonels  Paget  and  M<  Millon,  Serjeant  Marshall,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  second  bell 
announced  the  dinner,  when  the  Prince  took  Mrs.  Jordan  by 
the  hand,  led  her  into  the  dining  room,  and  seated  her  at  the 
top  of  the  table.  The  Prince  took  his  seat  at  her  right  hand, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  at  her  left;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sat 
next  to  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Kent  next  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  next  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table.'*' 
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"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the  table  was  sumptuously 
covered  with  every  thing  the  season  could  afford.  The  bands 
played  on  the  lawn,  close  to  the  dining  room  window.  The 
populace  were  permitted  to  enter-  the  pleasure  grounds  to 
behold  the  royal  banquet,  while  the  presence  of  Messrs. 
Townshend,  Sayers,  and  Macmanu  preserved  the  most  correct 
decorum. 

6  The  Duke's  numerous  family  were  introduced,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  Prince,  the  Royal  Dukes,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  an  infant  in  arms,  with  a  most  beautiful  white  head  of 
hair,  was  brought  into  the  dining  room  by  the  nursery  maid. 
After  dinner,  the  Prince  gave  fi  the  Duke  of  Clarence/  which 
was  drunk  with  three  times  three ;  the  Duke  then  gave  « the 
King,'  which  was  drunk  in  a  solemn  manner.  A  discharge  of 
cannon  from  the  lawn  followed.  '  The  Queen  and  Princesses, 
— « The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Army  !'  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  band  struck  up  his  celebrated  march  /' 

One  of  the  most  powerful  writers  that  this  country  ever 
knew,  the  late  William  Cobbett.  did  not  allow  this  circum- 
stance to  escape  him,  and  on  referring  to  his  Register,  we  find 
the  following  remarks  after  having  quoted  the  foregoing  des- 
cription from  the  Courier  newspaper. 

'  Now,  first  observing  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  this  para- 
graph, as  a  narrative  of  real  facts,  but  merely  as  a  publication 
that  I  have  found  in  the  newspaper  above  named,  and  as  a 
statement  which  I  wish  to  see  contradicted  by  order  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  some  of  his  brothers ; 
thus  observing,  and  explicitly  stating  that  my  object  is 
to  remove  the  evil  impression  which  such  a  publication  must 
necessarily  tend  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  a  people,  who, 
by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty,  have  read  to  them  from 
the  pulpit,  four  times  a  day,  a  long  exhortation  against  vice  and 
immorality,  and  who  have  fresh  in  their  minds  the  huge  grant  of 
money  recently  made  for  the  declared  purpose  of  enabling  the 
several  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  6  to  support  the  dignity 
of  their  station,'  thus  previously  observing,  I  would  beg  leave 
as  a  beginning  of  my  comments  upon  the  publication  before 
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me,  to  ask  the  writer  of  it  what  march  he  means,  when  he  talks 
of  the  « celebrated  march  of  the  Duke  of  York  ?' — and  I  would 
further  ask  him,  what  necessity  there  was  in  a  publication  of 
this  sort,  to  remind  the  people  of  England  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  marches? — and  why  he  could  not  have  so  far  got  the 
better  of  his  too  obvious  disposition,  as  to  suffer  those  'cele* 
bratea"  marches  to  rest  quiet,  and  unalluded  to? 

4  The  representing  of  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Creation"  and 
arranged  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  too,  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
ushering  in  the  {  numerous  family*  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 
the  thus  representing  the  Duke  of  Kent  as  employed  in  an 
act  whereby  the  procreation  of  a  brood  of  illegitimate  children 
is  put  in  comparison  with  the  great  works  of  the  Almighty,  is 
in  this  writer,  an  act  of  the  most  indiscreet  disloyalty,  and  of 
blasphemy,  the  most  daring. 

« We  all  know  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  not  married, 
and,  therefore,  if  he  had  children,  those  children  must  be 
bastards,  and  that  the  father  must  be  guilty  of  a  crime  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  as  well  of  religion, — and  that  he  would  exhibit  a 
striking  example  of  that  vice  and  immorality  which  his  Royal 
father's  proclamation,  so  regularly  read  to  us  by  our  pastors, 
commands  us  to  shun  and  abhor,  and  enjoins  upon  the  magis^ 
trates  to  mark  out  and  to  punish  whenever  they  shall  find 
them  existing  among  us. 

'  While  we  hear  this  command  00  often  repeated  to  us,  and 
know  that  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  it  comes 
immediately  from  his  Majesty's  mind  and  conscience,  can  we 
possibly  suppose  that  he  would  wink  at  acts  in  his  own  family, 
such  as  are  described  by  this  writer?  And  when  to  this 
consideration  we  add  the  many  others  that  present  themselves 
upon  the  subject,  can  we  hesitate  in  declaring  that  to  represent 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  having  a  '  numerous  family  of  children/ 
is  foully  to  slander  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that  further  to 
represent  him  as  ostentatiously  exhibiting  this  c  numerous 
family'  in  public,  and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  all  his 
Royal  brothers,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
others  of  the  nobles,  is  to  accuse  him  of  a  gratuitous  and 
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wanton    insult    against    the    laws,    manners,    and    morals  of 
the  country. 

4  This  representation  and  accusation,  I  must  and  I  do, 
therefore,  consider  as  false,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  my 
opinion  when  I  hear  the  same  writer  assert  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  Mother  Jordan  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  Countess,  a  Countess's  Daughter,  and  a  Baroness, — seated  her 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  taking  his  place  upon  her  right  hand, 
his  Royal  brothers  arranging  themselves  according  to  their 
rank,  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  the  post  of  honour  being 
nearest  Mother  Jordan,  who  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  cost  me 
eighteen  pence,  in  her  character  of  Nell  Jobson.  This  part  of 
the  account  proves  the  falsehood  of  the  whole.  But  though 
amongst  persons,  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  the  illustrious  personages  who  are  by  this  writer  represented 
as  having  been  actors  in  the  scene,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  representation  is  false,  more  especially 
when  we  take  into  view  the  pious  and  strenuously  enforced 
precepts  of  their  Royal  father's  proclamation ; — yet  amongst 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
manners  of  the  great,  except  what  they  learn  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  doubts  upon  the  subject  may 
prevail,  nay — such  persons  may  believe  the  representation  of 
the  Courier,  particularly  as  it  had  been  given  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  too,  by  all  the  other  newspapers ;  and  therefore 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  representation  must  produce  in 
whatever  degree  it  is  believed,  an  impression  extremely 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  parties  named ; — not  less 
injurious  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and 
eventually  greatly  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  throne, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  people, 
that  part  of  them  in  whose  minds  truth  and  justice  are 
predominant,  that  part  cf  them,  on  whom  alone  reliance  could 
safely  be  placed,  would  infallibly  be  the  most  disgusted,  and 
the  most  alienated,  by  the  belief  of  such  a  representation ; 
being  fully  convinced  of  these  important  truths,  I  venture  to 
15.  2x 
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beseech  the  royal  parties  whose  names  have  been  so  unwarrant- 
ably brought  before  the  public  in  the  above  cited  publication, 
to  cause  a  formal  contradiction  thereof,  to  be  publicly  made ; 
I  venture  to  beseech  them  to  reflect  on  the  fatal  consequences 
which  have  uniformly  ensued,  and  especially  in  recent 
instances,  from  proceedings  such  as  are  here  described  in  this 
publication,  and  to  remember  that  to  be  blameless,  as  they 
doubtless  are,  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  is  not 
enough,  unless  they  are  also  thought  to  be  blameless. 

6 1  venture  to  beseech  them  well  to  weigh  the  words  of  my 
motto,  and  to  consider  whether,  though  the  above  cited  publi- 
cation is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  thus  permitting  it  to  remain 
uncontradicted  may  not  expose  them  among  the  uninformed 
part  of  the  people  to  the  imputation  of  acting  upon  a  principle 
such  as  that  in  my  motto  described. 

'  I  venture  to  beseech  them  above  all  things  to  reflect 
upon  what  must  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  they  were  once  to 
believe  that  any  portion  of  the  grants  made  out  of  the  taxes* 
in  times  like  the  present,  was  expended  upon  objects  such 
as  those  described  in  this  poisonous  publication ;  and  lastly, 
as  I  have,  in  proportion  to  my  means  and  my  capacity,  done 
as  much  as  any  private  individual,  ever  did  in  support  of  the 
throne,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Family,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  that  I  now  make  them  a 
tender  of  my  pages  and  my  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
promulgating  that  contradiction  which  every  truly  loyal  subject 
is  so  desirous  to  see/ 

In  this  ironical  manner  did  Cobbett  treat  this  subject,  but 
of  course  no  contradiction  of  the  circumstances  ever  appeared ; 
the  public  had  formed  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  no- 
thing of  an  extenuating  nature  occurred  to  induce  them  to 
alter  it. 

In  reference  to  the  alledged  misunderstanding  between  Mrs 
Jordan  and  her  royal  friend,  we  quote  the  following  letter,  as  it 
refers  to  the  subject,  having  only  to  observe  that  whatsoever 
disagreement  might  have  existed,  we  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
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the  lady  in  question  would  have  tacitly  submitted  to  any  suffer- 
ing rather  than  allow  the  fact.  With  this  comment,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  assertions  contained 
in  the  annexed  document. 

Bushy  House,  Sunday. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

<f  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  indeed,  If  I  could  for  a  moment  consider 
as  an  enemy,  one,  from  whom  I  have  received  very  decided  proofs  of  kindness 
and  attention.  I  love  candour  and  truth  on  all  occasions,  and  the  frankness 
with  which  you  speak  of  my  professional  merit,  stumps  a  value  on  your  opinion 
of  them,  and  which  entre  nous  I  really  believe  is  quite  as  much  as  they  deserve, 
but  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  world,  for  thinking  better  of  us 
than  we  deserve. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  humanity  with  which  you  seem  to 
enter  into  my  feelings  j — they  are,  indeed,  very  acute,  and  did  you  know  the 
three  incomparable  and  truly  amiable  objects  of  my  anxiety,  you  would  not  be 
inclined  to  withdraw  your  sympathy. 

"  With  the  regard  to  the  report  of  my  quarrel  with  the  Duke,  every  day  of 
our  past  and  present  lives  must  give  the  lie  to  it.  He  is  an  example  for  half  the 
fathers  and  husbands  in  the  world,  the  best  of  masters,  and  the  most  firm  and 
generous  of  friends.  I  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer 
to  contradict  those  odious  and  truly  wicked  reports.  I  am  so  ill  that  I  can  do 
nothing  myself,  but  must  wait  for  the  assistance  of  a  good  and  a  clever  friend, 
who  is  at  present  out  of  the  way,  and  who  (if  truth  is  not  quite  scared  out  of  the 
world)  will  endeavour  to  do  away  the  ill  impression  those  reports  were  meant  to 
make,  In  the  mean  time,  accept  my  thanks,  and  believe  me. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

As  the  daily  prints  continued  their  attacks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  royal  personage  alluded  to,  Mrs.  Jordan  was  at  length 
prompted  to  seek  the  advice  referred  to  in  the  above  communi- 
cation ;  after  which  we  find  from  the  same  authority,  a  second 
epistle,  containing  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  Duke's  wishes  as  regarded  the  future  proceedings 
of  Mrs.  Jordan  in  her  professional  career. 

Bushy  House,  March  27th,  1809 

"DEAR  SIR, 

"  When  I  last  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  1  mentioned  that  1 
waited  for  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  who  was  not  just  then  in  the  way,  to  contradict 
the  cruel  and  infamous  reports  that  were  then  in  circulation  ;  but  on  my  appli- 
cation to  him,  (perhaps  he  was  right,)  he  said  what  had  been  done,  had  every 
good  effect  that  could  possible,  be  expected  or  wished  for  ;  and  that  a  renewal 
of  the- subject  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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"  Of  this  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  when  you  have  read  the  enclosed. 
— I  need  not  add  that  you  will  set  the  author  down  for  a  very  partial  friend  in- 
deed. In  obedience  to  the  Duke's  wishes  1  have  withdrawn  myself,  for  the  pre  • 
sent,  or  at  least  till  there  is  a  theatre  royal  for  me  to  appear  in.  Mr.  March, 
and  Mr.  Alsop,  the  two  gentlemen  whom  my  daughters  married,  will  do  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  leaving  their  cards  at  your  door  next  week, 

"  I  ever  am, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  humble  servant. 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

"  I  am  to  play  to-morrow  week  at  the  Opera  House,  and  as  itjis  likely  to  be  my 
last  night,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  it  insinuated  into  the  boxes." 

Whether  there  existed  any  real  ground  for  the  reports 
circulated  in  regard  to  a  quarrel  between  Mrs.  Jordan  and  her 
friend,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide ;  it  however 
appears  evident  that  not  only  herself,  but  her  family  were  also 
rendered  subservient  to  the  scurrility  of  the  public  press,  as 
we  find  from  an  undated  letter,  written  in  1809,  the 
following  statement  relative  to  her  three  daughters. 

Without  date,  written  in  1809. 

"  DEAR  SIR,— 

**  Having  frequently  experienced  your  kindness  in  assisting  to  do  away  any 
unfair  impression,  your  candour,  believe  me,  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  the  defence  of  three  as  good  and  virtuous  girls  as  ever  existed. 

"  It  would  be  painful  to  me,  and  unnecessary  to  you  to  mention  the  cruel 
and  infamous  reports  for  some  time  in  circulation,  and  to  the  extent  of  which 
I  was  really  a  stranger  till  last  week.  To  say  it  has  made  me  sick  at  heart,  is 
saying  little. 

I  remain, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant. 
DORA  JORDAN. 

In  a  postcript  to  the  letter  preceding  the  above,  mention  is 
made  of  Mrs.  Jordan  having  to  perform  at  the  Opera  House, 
which  she  did  gratuitously,  for  the  benefit  of  the  necessitated 
members  of  the  Drury-lane  company,  after  which  she  quitted 
London  to  perform  at  Bath,  being  accompanied  on  that  occasion 
by  one  of  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Jordan,  soon  after  her  arrival, 
discovered  that  the  tales,  so  industriously  circulated  in  the 
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metropolis  respecting  a  separation  from  the  Duke,  had  found 
their  way  to  the  gay  circles  of  that  celebrated  resort  of  fashion, 
as  in  a  communication  to  a  friend,  we  find  the  ensuing 
curious  statements  respecting  herself,  and  the  subject  adverted 
to. 

Bath,  Sunday,  22d  April;  1809. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  should  be  more  insensible  than  my  heart  tells  me  I  am,  if  I  did  not 
experience  much  gratification  from  your  very  kind  and  friendly  letters  j — 
friendly  they  must  be,  for  though  1  am  asking  favours  of  you,  I  feel  it  im- 
possible that  1  can  ever  return  them. 

"  My  professional  success  through  life,  has  indeed,  been  most  extraordinary, 
and  consequently  attended  with  great  emoluments ;  but  from  my  first  starting 
in  life,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  1  have  always  had  a  large  family  to  sup- 
port. My  mother  was  a  duty ; — but  on  brothers  and  sisters  I  hare  lavished 
more  money  than  can  be  supposed  ;  and  more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  1  can 
well  justify  to  those,  who  have  a  stronger  and  prior  claim  on  my  exertions. 

"  With  regard  to  myself  (as  much  depends  upon  our  ideas  to  riches,)  I  have 
certainly  enough  j  but  this  is  too  selfish  a  consideration  to  weigh  one  moment 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  a  duty.  I  am  quite  tired  of  the  profession.  I 
have  lost  those  great  excitements,  vanity  and  emulation;  the  first  has  been 
amply  gratified,  and  the  last  I  see  no  occasion  for  ;  but  still  without  these,  it 
is  a  mere  money  getting  drudgery. 

"  The  enthnsiasm  of  the  good  people  here,  is  really  ridiculous,  but  it  brings 
'  grist  to  the  mill,'  and  I  shall ,  notwithstanding  the  great  drawback  of  unsettled 
weather,  clear  between  this  place  and  Bristol,  from  ^800  to  ,£900. 

"  Though  I  very  seldom  go  out  when  from  home,  I  was  tempted  by  my  dear 
girl  to  go  to  a  fashionable  library,  to  read  the  papers,  and  not  being  known, 
was  entertained  by  some  ladies  with  a  most  pathetic  description  of  the  parting 
between  me  and  the  Duke  ! — My  very  dress  was  described,  and  the  whole  con- 
versation accurately  repeated ! — unfortunately  for  the  party,  a  lady  came  in 
who  immediately  addressed  me  by  name,  which  threw  them  into  the  most 
ridiculous  and  (I  conceive)  embarrassing  situation  imaginable.  In  pity  to  them, 
I  left  the  place  immediately,  and  flatter  myself  I  did  not  shew  any  disgust  or 
ill  nature  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  last  favour  I  asked  of  you,  was  not  to  gratify  my  own  vanity,  but  my 
best  friends ; — who  in  spite  of  the  world,  are  I  can  assure  you  as  much  inter- 
ested about  me  as  they  were  seventeen  yeats  ago. 

"  Believe  me  ever, 

"  Your  truly  obliged, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 
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We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  point  to  any  circumstances, 
which  could  warrant  us,  in  extenuating  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  in  regard  to  the  ill-fated  object  of  his  attach- 
ment. Considering,  however,  the  paucity  of  facts  which  were 
made  known  to  the  public,  relative  to  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Bushy  House,  it  would  perhaps  be  illiberal  and  unjust  to  im- 
pute to  his  Royal  Highness  that  extreme  moral  delinquency, 
which  was  at  this  period  attached  to  his  character,  and  which 
has  been  suffered  to  adhere  to  it,  litee  the  cankering  rust  on 
the  polished  steel.  It  was,  indeed,  well  known  at  this  time, 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  labouring  under  great  pecuni- 
ary difficulties,  and  that  the  most  desperate  and  ruinous  measures 
were  resorted  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  If, 
however,  the  hard  earnings  of  Mrs.  Jordan  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  vortex  of  royal  dissipation,  and  the  riches  of  a  Miss 
Long,  or  a  Miss  Weckham  were  requisite  to  avert  the  storm, 
which  was  gathering  round  the  head  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
still  we  cannot  wholly  excuse  him  from  allowing  Mrs.  Jordan 
to  be  the  object  of  rancour  and  malice  of  a  certain  party,  whose 
infamous  design  it  was  to  attach  criminal ty  to  her,  and  in  a 
point  in  which  she  was,  "  as  pure  as  the  snow  which  lies  in 
Diana's  lap." 

It  may  imagined  to  what  an  extent  the  scurrility  and  abuse 
levelled  at  Mrs.  Jordan  was  carried,  when  her  quiescent  spirit 
was  at  length  so  wrought  upon,  that  she  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  applying  legally  for  redress,  a  proceeding  that  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  put  in  force,  but  for  the  timely 
and  salutary  advice  of  some  confidential  friend. 

Shortfy  after  the  determination  of  this  disagreeable  business, 
the  battle  of  Talavera  was  fought,  when  her  son  displayed  his 
gallantry,  on  which  subject,  the  annexed  document  is  sufficiently 
indicatory  of  the  agitated  state  of  her  feelings. 

"  Bushy  Thursday,  August,  17,  1809. 

"  I  am  very  vain,  but  still  I  have  judgment  enough  to  be  fond  of  doing 
that  which  I  know  I  do  very  ill.  Still  I  feel  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  who  so 
kindly  enter  into  my  feelings.  You  may  easily  guess  what  they  were  last 
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Monday  night,  when  I  heard  of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  Five  thousand  killed  ! — 
the  Duke  at  Brighton  ! — I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

"  The  Duke  set  out  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  to  be  the  first  to  relieve  me 
from  my  misery.  I  am  mentally  relieved  ;  but  it  has  torn  my  nerves  to  pieces. 
I  have  fire  boys,  and  must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  constant  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense. I  am  at  present  very  ill — excuse  this  hasty  scrawl,  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  ever  obliged, 

"DORA  JORDAN." 

The  coolness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  protector,  which 
had  been  so  long  talked  of,  seemed  at  length  confirmed  by  her 
removal  from  Bushy  Park,  when  she  took  up  her  abode  at 
Hammersmith,  not  far  from  the  late  villa  of  the  deceased  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  which  also  became  the  partial  residence  of 
her  illustrious  friend.  The  sensitive  feelings  of  Mrs.  Jordan 
were  ill  attuned  to  witness  this  neglect  with  stoicism,  and  in 
order,  therefore,  to  recruit  her  finances,  and  separate  herself 
from  scenes  that  goaded  her  mind  to  agony,  she  undertook 
some  professional  excursions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  her  removal  to  Hammersmith, 
we  nevertheless  find  that  there  were  short  intervals  during 
which,  she  was  either  at  Bushy,  or  St.  James*  as  two  or  three 
subsequent  correspondences  tend  to  prove,  of  which  we  shall 
speedily  have  proofs  to  demonstrate, 

At  the  above  mentioned  residence  it  was  currently  reported 
that  very  unpleasant  bickerings  frequently  occurred ;  that  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Jordan  were  estranged  from  her,  and  as  pecu- 
niary resources  failed,  a  palpable  coldness  and  total  neglect 
became  apparent  in  a  certain  quarter.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  that  a  want  of  money  might  be  experienced  by  one  indi- 
vidual, but  we  are  by  no  means  enabled  to  account  for  any 
such  deficiency  in  another  quarter. 

From  all  the  foregoing  statements,  containing  every  event  on 
record  relative  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  whilst  under  the  protection  of 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  we  cannot  trace  one  feasible  reason  for 
her  being  reduced  in  circumstances,  yet  that  she  did  begin  to 
feel  pecuniary  embarrassment  is  a  notorious  fact,  the  solution 
of  which  some  persons,  perhaps,  may  shrewdly  surmise,  not- 
withstanding all  varnish  used  to  gloss  over  and  mystify  the  fact. 
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Although  we  cannot,  for  a  certainty,  point  out  the  precise 
period  when  the  final  interview  took  place  between  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  her  soidisant  friend,  yet  the  effects  produced  upon  her 
feelings  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  circumstances. 

She  happened  to  be  on  the  point  of  sustaining  a  character 
at  the  Cheltenham  Theatre,  when  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  appointing  a  meeting  at  Maidenhead 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  an  eternal  farewell.  Mrs 
Jordan,  at  the  time  referred  to,  had  actually  terminated  her 
engagement  for  a  few  nights,  having  only  to  continue  one 
evening  longer,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Nell,  in 
the  Devil  to  Pay,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Watson,  then  manager 
of  the  Cheltenham  company. 

It  was  during  the  afternoon  of  the  last  mentioned  day,  that 
the  fatal  letter  came  to  hand,  notwithstanding  which,  with 
that  generous  kindness  which  uniformly  characterized  her  con- 
duct, she  refused  to  withdraw  her  name  from  the  play-bills, 
though  her  mental  agitation  at  the  time,  was  such,  that  on  her 
arrival  at  the  play-house,  from  having  suffered  continued  hj  s- 
terics,  it  might  be  said  she  was  saturated  from  excess  of 
grief. 

The  following  circumstance,  however,  having  occurred 
during  the  performance,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  record  the 
incident. 

In  the  scene  with  Jobson,  the  Conjuror  having  seen  her,  Nell 
laughs  immoderately,  upon  which  the  former  is  made  to  ex- 
claim— 

'  Why  Nell,  the  conjuror  has  not  only  made  you  drunk,  but 
he  has  made  you  laughing  drunk  !' 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  suffering  creature  attempted  to 
laugh,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  upon  which  the  personi- 
fier  of  Jobson,  with  great  presence  of  mind  changed  the  text, 
saying — 

«  Why  Nell,  the  conjuror  has  not  only  made  thee  drunk,  he 
has  made  thee  crying  drunk  !' 

By  which  means  the  scene  passed  off  with  the  accustomed 
eclat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  Mrc.  Jordan  more 
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dead  than  alive,  was  placed  in  a  travelling  chariot,  without 
having  time  to  throw  off  her  dress  as  Nell,  and  in  that  state 
set  off  to  keep  the  final  appointment  with  her  former  pro- 
tector. 

It  may  in  this  place  be  requisite  to  insert  a  list  of  Mrs. 
Jordan's  progeny  Jby  this  illustrious  connection  thus  termi- 
nated, which  runs  as  follows  : — 

George  Fitzclarence,  Viscount  Fitzclarence,  Baron  Tewkes- 
bury,  Earl  of  Munster,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; — boru  the  29th  of  January,  1 794,  married 
Mary,  Daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  18th 
of  October,  1819,  by  whom  he  has  issue ;  — 

William  George,  Viscount  Fitzclarence ;  — born  the 

19th  of  May,  1824. 

Frederick  Charles  George  ;  —born  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1826. 
Adelaide  Georgina ; — born  on  the  28th  of  October, 

1820. 
Augusta   Margaret ; — born  on   the    31st   of   July, 

1822. 

Colonel  Fitzclarence  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  above 
dignities,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated,  May  1831,  with  special  re- 
mainder, in  default  of  his  own  male  issue,  to  his  lordship's 
brothers,  Lords  Frederick  Adolphus,  and  Augustus  Fitzclarence, 
primogeniturely,  and  their  male  descendants.  The  Earl  of 
Munster  is  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  Aid  de-camp  to  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, and  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

The  Earl  of  Munster  has  the  following  surviving  brothers 
and  sisters. 

2.  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  and 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  late  King; — he  married  Lady  Au- 
gusta Boyle,  daughter   of  George,  Earl   of  Glasgow, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

3.  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  Captain   in  the  Royal  Navy, 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht. 

15.  2  Y 
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4.  Augustus  Fitzclarence,   in   Holy   Orders,    Rector  of 
Maple  Durham,  Oxfordshire. 

5.  Sophia   Fitzclarence,  married  to   Sir   Philip   Sidney? 
eldest  son  oi  Sir  John  Sidney,  Bart,  of  Penshurst  Place, 
Kent. 

6.  Mary  Fitzclarence,  wife   of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fox, 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

7.  Elizabeth   Fitzclarence,   married  to  William   George, 
Earl,of  Errol,  hereditary  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scot- 
land, who  has  issue, 

8.  Augusta  Fitzclarence,  married  to  the  Honorble  John 
Kennedy  Erskine,  second  son  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Ailsa,  (who  died  the  16th  of  March,  1832,)  by  whom 
her  ladyship  has  issue. 

9.  Amelia  Fitzclarence,  married  27th  of  December,  1832, 
to  Lucius,  Viscount  Falkland,  and  has  issue. 

His  late  Majesty,  William  the  Fourth,  was  pleased  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1831,  to  grant  to  all  the  above  mentioned  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Countess  of  Errol,  and 
Viscountess  Falkland,  (who,  through  their  marriages  had 
already  attained  higher  rank),  the  title  and  precedency  of  the 
younger  issue  of  a  Marquess.  We  are  neither  so  fastidious  nor 
strait  laced  as  to  quarrel  with,  and  look  contemptuously  on 
persons  born  out  of  the  pale  of  matrimony ;  on  the  contrary, 
where  splendid  talents  are  elicited,  we  care  little  whether  the 
parents  of  such  persons  ever  received  the  hymeneal  blessing  at 
the  altar.  It  is  only  when  illegitimates,  gifted  with  no  brilliant 
qualifications,  think  fit  to  aspire  to  high  posts  and  honours,  and 
seek  to  subvert  the  just  rights  of  an  injured  people,  that  we 
conceive  it  equitable  to  remind  them  of  their  origin  ; — for  not 
all  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Heralds  can  raze  from  their 
escutcheon,  the  Bar  of  Bastardy. 

The  Earl  of  Munster  once  thought  fit  to  render  himself  con- 
spicuous in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament,  to  which  he  had 
been  recently  elevated,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  hostile  to 
public  feeling,  which  very  justly  entailed  upon  him  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  public  press. 
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The  sentiments  delivered  so  strongly  in  the  diurnal  publica- 
tious,  led  to  the  following  explanation,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  the  noble  Earl,  which  we  quote  from  the  '  Times/ 
newspaper. 

"  EXPLANATION    OF    THE    EARL    OF    MUNSTER." 

"  THE  EARL  OF  MUNSTER  then  rose  and  addressed  their 
lordships  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  house. — He  said  that 
he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  house 
and  to  the  country,  the  course  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  reform  now  before  their 
lordships ;  and  also  to  correct  certain  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  published  respecting  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
the  resignation  of  His  Majesty 's  ministers.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  was  about  to  enter  upon, 
but  he  trusted  that  he  should  not  ask  in  vain  for  their  lordships' 
indulgent  consideration.  He  assured  them  that  he  would  not 
have  trespassed  on  their  attention  at  all,  were  it  not  that  his 
conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  the  grossest  mis- 
representations, the  injustice  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
prove  to  their  lordships.  He  must  premise  what  he  had  to  say 
to  their  lordships,  by  declaring  that  his  opinions,  however 
valueless  they  might  be,  had  always  been  what  is  called  liberal; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  always  considered  reform 
— a  moderate  reform — to  be  just  and  necessary.  Indeed, 
many  individuals  were  aware  that  in  October,  1830,  he  had 
advocated,  in  a  quarter  where  his  opinion  was  attended  to,  a 
moderate  reform,  which  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  he  believed, 
have  relieved  the  country  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  was 
now  placed.  But  he  confessed  that  the  extent  oFthe  present 
measure  of  reform  did  alarm  him ;  and  he  stated  his  opinion 
openly,  for  it  was  not  his  habit  to  hide  his  sentiments.  Hold- 
ing as  he  did,  these  opinions,  yet,  when  called  to  their  lordships' 
house,  he  considered  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  support  the  ministerial  measure  of  reform ;  because 
he  felt  that  if  he  opposed  the  clauses  of  the  bill  to  which  he 
objected,  he  might  have  created  a  false  impression  respecting 
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the  opinion  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  everything.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  not  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue ;  and 
he  determinded  to  avoid,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  producing  those 
results  in  the  country,  which  of  late  their  lordships  had  witness- 
ed, and  of  which,  God  forbid,  that  they  should  see  the  like 
again.  He  trusted  that  he  had  vindicated  this  part  of  his 
conduct  to  their  lordships'  satisfaction ;  but  being  upon  his 
legs,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  certain  as- 
persions, which  had  been  cast  upon  his  character  out  of  doors. 
— He  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  these  calumnies  hardly 
worthy  of  notice,  being  convinced  that  those  who  knew  his 
character  would  need  no  other  proof  of  their  falsehood ;  but 
as  they  had  been  very  generally  disseminated,  he  thought,  upon 
consideration,  that  it  would  be  as  well  publicly  to  refute  them. 
It  had  been  stated  that  he  had  unhandsomely  intrigued  against 
Earl  Grey's  Government,  and  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
noble  lord's  Administration.  This  was  a  very  serious  charge ; 
but  he  would  convince  their  lordships,  by  a  short  and  simple 
statement,  that  it  could  not,  with  any  justice  be  imputed  to 
him.  The  truth  was,  that  for  six  months  before,  and  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  the  resignation  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters had  been  accepted,  it  was,  from  certain  circumstances,  out 
of  his  power  to  act  in  the  manner  imputed  to  him,  even  if  he 
had  been  so  unworthily  inclined.  The  noble  Earl,  after  apolo- 
gizing for  having  occupied  the  time  of  the  house  so  long, 
concluded  by  stating  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
these  few  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  right 
with  their  lordships  and  the  country." 

In  reference  to  the  above  lame  and  wholly  insufficient  pal- 
liatives of  his  lordship's  conduct,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  samples  of  the  comments  issued  in  the  daily  prints, 
being  sufficiently  explanatory  of  all  we  desire  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  his  lordship's  mediocre  talents,  and  new  fangled 
honours. 

"  It  would  be  the  most  threatning  symptom  attending  the 
permanence  of  the  monarchy,  if  it  were  understood  that  per- 
sons in  Lord  Munster's  situation  were  allowed  to  sway  the 
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councils  of  state,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  movements  of  Govern- 
ment. A  century  at  least  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before 
it  should  be  made  known  by  any  public  speech  or  act,  that 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Lord  Munster  in  existence.  Then, 
when  something  of  antiquity  was  added  to  the  title,  and  the 
obscurity  of  years  cast  over  its  origin,  the  possessor,  if  other- 
wise unobjectionable,  might  take  his  place  and  station  in  society, 
without  remark  ;  this  cannot  be  the  case  at  present." 

Times,  MaySlst,   1832 

From  the  Chronicle  of  June  2nd,  the  following  letter  signed 
VindeX)  is  extracted,  pretty  clearly  demonstrating  the  ambitious 
views  entertained  by  that  newly  fledged  lordling.  We  have, 
however,  one  piece  of  information  to  add  to  the  accompanying 
—  namely,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  this  illegitimate  to  have  his 
earldom  converted  into  the  ducal  title,  which,  coupled  with  the 
Governorship  of  India,  would  have  made  him  continue  staunch 
to  the  cause  of  Reform. 

'•  MY  LORD, 

"  After  having  been  so  lately  engaged  in  unveiling  the  character  of  one 
political  adventurer,  I  little  thought  that  you  were  next  to  step  forward  and 
provoke  an  enquiry  into  your  conduct.  I  was  content  to  give  you  that  place 
in  my  estimation  which  the  public  assigned  you  ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  more  moved  to  indignation  by  your  effrontery,  or  to  derision  by 
your  unutterble  folly. 

"  Under  the  inspiration  of  what  God  were  you  emboldened  to  offer  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  thing  which  you  call  an  explanation  ?  Whether  sober  or 
not,  your  sudden  emergency  from  th«  shade  in  which  you  have  hitherto  con- 
cealed yourself,  would  be  surprising,  if  you  possessed  more  capacity  for  the 
business  of  a  plotter,  to  which  you  have  vowed  yourself ;  but  what  can  or 
ought  to  surprise  us  in  a  man  who,  without  substantial  merit  of  any  kind,  and 
having  no  public  services  to  boast  of,  has  preferred  claims  to  rank  on  the 
ground  of  a  shameful  birth  alone,  and  who,  on  following  up  his  suit,  has  not 
hesitated  to  set  aside  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  and  forget  his  gratitude  to  his 
parent,  of  which  he  now  makes  theatrical  exhibition  ? 

"  But,  my  Lord,  to  the  point  of  your  speech.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not, 
serve  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  intrigue  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Earl  Grey  ?  To  my  mind,  no  better  answer  to  this  question  is  wanting  than 
your  own  speech.  Your  bitterest  enemy  could  not  have  desired  a  stronger 
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proof  that  every  thing  which  is  said  of  you  is  true,  than  the  evidence  you  have 
afforded  against  yourself.  A  speech  more  clearly  betraying  the  embarrassment 
of  him  who  made  it,  more  palpably  evincing  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  re- 
proachful feelings  which  proceed  from  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  could  not  have  been 
put  into  your  mouth  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  You  say  that  for  six  months 
before  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  you  were  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to 
intrigue  against  the  Government.  You  had  better,  my  Lord,  have  spoken  out 
more  clearly,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons,  the  great  mass  of  your  country- 
men, who  are  unacquainted  with  the  secret  History  of  the  Court.  You  should 
have  told  them  that  Lord  Grey  had  refused  you  the  office  of  Governor  General 
of  India,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  made  by  a  high  personage  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  of  your  mortified  vanity,  you  had  conducted  yourself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  your  presence  at  Court  extremely  undesirable. 

"  From  the  moment,  my  Lord,  though  you  voted  for  the  Bill,  you  were 
heard  in  all  societies  to  inveigh  in  bitter  terms  against  it  and  the  Government, 
You  were  again  received  into  the  favour  and  intimacy  of  certain  illustrious 
dames,  and  when  you  had  matured  yours  and  their  plot,  by  the  success  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  motion,  you  returned  to  favour  at  St.  James'  with  the  ease  of  an 
expected  guest. 

"  Is  not  all  this  true,  my  Lord  ?  Who  was  it  that  was  seen  to  drive  from 
Belgrave  Place  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  at  an  early  hour  in  a  close  hackney- 
cabriolet,  several  mornings  together,  previously  to  the  memorable  division  on 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  ?  How  was  the  arrival  of  that  cabriolet  so  easily 
known  to  the  porter  of  Apsley  House  ?  By  what  magic  did  the  gates  fly  open 
to  receive  the  unwonted  visitor  without  the  necesstity  of  the  career  of  the  horse 
being  in  the  least  checked  ?  Why  were  they  closed  again  with  such  speedy 
and  mysterious  precaution  ? 

"  My  Lord,  we  have  the  greatest  obligations  to  your  illustrious  father,  and 
for  his  sake  we  are  willing  to  overlook  the  errors  of  his  children,  when  those 
errors  are  confined  to  the  impertinences  of  the  Court.  But  do  not  forget  your 
maternal  origin.  Forbear  to  provoke  enquiries,  lest  we  should  discover  in  you 
rather  the  manners  and  the  designs  of  a  soubrette  than  the  lofty  bearing  of  a 
Prince.  Wiite  bad  books,  and  borrow  the  unacknowledged  assistance  of  others, 
as  you  have  done  before. — Think  no  more  of  India.  That  country  cannot  be 
made  the  plaything  of  a  child.  Renounce  Court  intrigues,  in  which  you  alone 
can  injure  us  ;  and  remembering  that  your  understanding  does  not  keep  pace 
with  your  ambition,  we  shall  in  future  allow  you  to  follow  what  course  in 
politics  you  will,  without  complaint." 

Respecting  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  latter  in  the 
following  letter  to  a  confidential  friend,  gives  a  slight  allusion 
to  them,  but  can  it  be  credited,  that  MONEY  was  the  cause 
which  induced  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  break  off  the  connection 
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with  a  female,  who  had  borne  him  a  family  of  ten  children,  who 
had  been  seated  at  the  head  of  his  table,  in  the  presence  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  his  royal  brothers,  and  the 
upright  and  conscientious  keeper  of  his  father's  conscience. 
Mrs.  Jordan  asserts  that  MONEY  had  some  influence  with  his 
Royal  Highness,  in  breaking  off  the  connection,  and  we  not 
only  give  our  implicit  belief  to  her  statement,  but  we  know 
that  money  was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  but  it  was  not 
the  money  of  Mrs.  Jordan  that  he  wanted,  but  that  of  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  the  country,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
not  listen  for  a  moment  to  his  overtures,  so  long  as  he  was 
living  in  a  disreputable  style  with  a  mistress  under  his  roof, 
who  had  brought  him  a  numerous  family,  and  likely  to  make 
an  annual  addition  to  it.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  enter  into  some  further  particulars,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to : — 

"  Bushey,  Saturday. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — 

I  received  yours  and  its  enclosure,  safe  this  morning.  My  mind  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  shock  and  surprise  it  has  lately  recei- 
ved ;  for  could  you  or  the  world  believe  that  we  never  had,  for  twenty  years, 
the  semblance  of  a  QUARREL.  But  this  is  so  well  known  in  our  doxestic 
circle,  that  the  astonishment  is  the  greater  \  MONEY,  money,  my  good  L!end, 
or  the  want  of  it,  has,  I  am  convinced,  made  HIM  at  this  moment,  th ;  most 
wretched  of  MEN  ;  but  having  done  wrong,  he  does  not  like  to  letract. 
But  with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  his  domestic  virtues,  his  love  for  his 
lovely  children,  what  must  he  not  at  this  moment  suffer  \  His  distresses  should 
have  been  relieved  before ; — but  this  is  entre  nous. 

All  his  letters  are  full  of  the  most  unquallified  praise  of  my  conduct ;  and  it 
is  the  most  heartfelt  blessing  to  know  that  to  the  best  of  my  power,  1  have 
endeavoured  to  deserve  it.  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention 
from  the  Regent,  and  every  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  who,  in  the  most 
unreserved  terms,  deplore  this  melancholy  business.  The  whole  correspondence 
is  before  the  Regent,  -and  I  am  proud  to  add  that  my  past  and  present  conduct 
has  secured  me  a  friend,  who  declares  he  never  will  forsake  me. 

My  forbearance,  he  says,  is  beyond  what  he  could  have  imagined  ; — but 
what  will  not  a  woman  do,  who  is  firmly  and  sincerely  attached  ?  Had  he 
left  me  to  starve,  I  never  would  have  uttered  a  word  to  his  disadvantage.  I 
enclose  you  two  other  letters,  and  in  a  day  or  two  you  shall  see  more,  the  rest 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  hear 
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the  Duke  of  Clarence  unfairly  abused.  He  has  done  wrong,  and  he  is  suffering  for 
it ;  but  as  far  as  he  has  left  it  in  his  own  power,  he  is  doing  every  thing  KIND 
and  NOBLE,  even  to  the  distressing  HIMSELF. — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
friendly  caution  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  though  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  it;  but  it  was  kind  and  friendly,  and  as  such,  I  shall  ever  esteem 
it. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

DORA  JORDAN.' 

"  These  letters  are  for  your  eye  alone."  * 

Let  it  be  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  praise  lavished 
upon  the  Duke  ot  Clarence,  which  sprang  from  the  writer's 
goodness  of  heart,  she  nevertheless  cannot  refrain  at  the  close 
of  her  epistle,  from  allowing  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
was  suffering  for  it.  The  first  assertion  no  one  can  deny ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  second,  we  cannot  judge  of  persons  but  by  their 
actions ;  and  for  our  parts,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  an 
individual,  having  so  conducted  himself,  could  be  susceptible 
of  a  compunctious,  yearning  towards  the  being,  who  was 
withering  under  the  blight  of  his  unkindness. 

"  MY  DEAR  Siu, 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  letters  I  have  enclosed  to  you  were  the  only 
vouchers  I  could  produce  to  the  world,  if  necessary.  But,  good  God  !  what 
will  not  the  world  say  ?  I  received  two  letters  this  day,  telling  me  I  was  ac- 
cused of  intriguing  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ! 

"  I  am  heart  sick  and  almost  worn  out  with  this  cruel  business,  but 

"  I  am  very  gratefully  yours, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

Well,  indeed,  might  the  wretched  lady  exclaim,  that  she  was 
heart  sick  at  such  a  monstrous  idea,  as  that  referred  to  in  the 
above  note.  It  is  true,  tastes  may  be  DEPRAVED,  but  there  is 
one  EXTREME  in  DEPRAVITY,  which  scarcely  occurs,  as  to  rank 
almost  impossible ;  and  of  that  description,  would  have  been 
all  intercourse  between  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  being  abive  ad- 

*The  two  letters  enclosed  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  were  returned  faithfully  to  herself, 
the  condition  attached  to  their  communication. 
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verted  to.  De  gustibus  non  est  disputqndum,  says  the  Latin 
adage,  and  certainly  had  such  a  taste  been  manifested  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  it  would  have  ranked  her,  not  on  a  level — but  far 
more  degraded  than  the  lowest  trull  at  Wapping  ;  as  there  are 
certain  associations,  which  even  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
female  race  would  shun  enhorrowed,  and  of  such  a  nature  is  the 
supposition  to  which  we  allude.  We  know  of  no  greater  stain 
that  could  be  attached  to  the  character  of  a  woman,  than  that  of 
intriguing  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^,  now  luckily  removed 
from  this  country.  It  would  have  been  prostitution  in  its  lowest 
and  rankest  sense,  and  the  woman  who  could  descend  to  it, 
who  could  so  lower  herself  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  de- 
serves to  be  sent  to  herd  with  the  savages  of  Torres  Straits, 
who  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  scale  of 
humanity. 

From  the  ensuing  letter,  as  well  as  the  next  but  one,  it 
seems  that  although  the  separation  had  taken  place,  Mrs. 
Jordan  continued  under  the  roof  of  her  late  protector,  as  these 
communications  are  dated  from  Bushy  and  St.  James* ;  how- 
ever, they  are  the  last  bearing  such  superscription ;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  preparing  to  quit  the  royal  re- 
sidences for  ever. 

Bushy,  Thursday. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  request.  We 
really  live  so  much  in  the  country,  and  so  entirely  within  ourselves,  that  we 
might  be  dead  and  buried,  without  our  friends  knowing  even  that  we  had  been 
ill.  I  have  the  heartfelt  happiness  of  informing  you,  that  the  Duke  is  con- 
siderably better,  though  far  from  being  as  we  could  wish ;  however,  his  physi- 
cians have  given  his  Royal  Highness  permission  to  go  to  town  to-morrow.  I 
have  been  confined  ever  since  my  return,  owing  to  tire  fatigues  and  anxiety 
I  have  gone  through.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  recover  the  very 
great  shock  I  received.  I  hear  there  are  to  be  two  Drury  Lanes  ;  I  believe 
just  as  likely  as  one. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

15.  2z 
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Cadogan  Place,  Thursday. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"I  fear  I  must  have  appeared  unmindful  of  your  many  kindnesses,  in 
having  been  such  a  length  of  time  without  writing  to  you ;  but  really,  till 
very  lately,  my  spirits  have  been  so  depressed,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand my  feelings,  when  I  say,  it  costs  me  more  pain  to  write  to  those  interested 
about  me,  than  to  a  common  acquaintance.  But  the  constant  kindness  and  atten- 
tion I  meet  with  from  the  Duke,  in  every  respect,  but  personal  intercourse, 
(and  which  depends  as  much  on  my  feelings  as  his)  has  in  a  great  measure 
restored  me  to  my  former  health  and  spirits.  Among  many  noble  traits  of  good- 
ness, he  has  lately  added  one  more,  that  of  exonerating  me  from  my  promise 
of  not  returning  to  my  profession.  This  he  has  done,  under  the  idea  of  its 
benefiting  my  health,  and  adding  to  my  pleasures  and  comforts;  and  though 
it  is  very  uncertain,  whether  I  shall  ever  avail  myself  of  this  kindness,  yet  you, 
if  you  choose,  are  at  liberty  to  make  it  known,  whether  publicly  or  privately. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

"  P.S.  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  but  it  is  such  a  long  way  for  you  to  come." 

It  appears  from  the  above  letter,  that  all  personal  association 
between  the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Jordan  had  terminated,  while 
she  eulogizes  his  bounty  in  permitting  her  to  resume  her  thea- 
trical avocations,  should  she  be  desirous  of  so  doing.  Truly, 
a  mighty  condescension  this,  to  permit  a  repudiated  mistress, 
after  twenty  years  cohabitation,  to  betake  herself  to  a  profession, 
after  growing  grey  in  the  service,  for  the  purpose  of  contribu- 
ting to  her  pleasures  and  comforts.  PLEASURES  forsooth !  a 
mighty  accession  of  delight  she  had  to  contemplate  from  toiling 
on  the  theatrical  boards,  of  which  she  had  long  been  sick ;  and 
as  to  comforts,  indeed,  the  labour  was  seasonably  recommended 
as  the  good  things  of  this  life  can  only  be  procured  through 
the  medium  of  money,  whereof  she  was  then  disburdened ; 
consequently,  the  profits  accruing  became  a  very  requisite 
desideratum. 

We  are  such  rooted  admirers  of  the  divine  Shakspeare,  that 
we  never  fail  to  bear  him  in  our  remembrance ;  and,  therefore, 
as  Polonius  observes,  speaking  of  Hamlet  harping  on  his 
daughter ;  we  must  still  continue  to  harp  upon  the  old  string 
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and  enquire,  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  had  become  of  the 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  ? 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  letting  you"  know  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  has 
concluded  and  settled  on  me  and  his  children,  the  most  liberal  and  generous 
provisions  ;  and  I  trust  every  thing  will  sink  into  oblivion. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

What  was  to  sink  into  oblivion  ?  The  remembrance  of  an 
intercourse  of  twenty  years  standing?  the  having  borne  a 
numerous  progeny  ?  or  the  hie  presto  disappearance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  These  are  events  in  a  persons 
life  not  easily  to  be  erased  from  the  memory ;  and,  however, 
forgiving  the  generous  creature  might  be,  we  have  a  shrewd 
surmise  that  she  did  not  FORGET  ! 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  correspondence,  the  biographer 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  observes, — "  The  letters  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader  will  have  given  all  the  information  that  Mrs. 
Jordan  thought  herself  AT  LIBERTY  to  communicate  to  paper" 
No  doubt,  and  a  very  scanty  crop  of  information  do  they  afford 
us;  in  short,  we  learn  from  their  contents  every  informa- 
tion, but  that  which  we  were  desirous  of  learning ;  namely, 
the  cause  of  the  separation,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  !  The  same  biogra- 
pher then  continues  in  the  following  strain. 

"It  may  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  there  were  three 
distinct  sources  of  calumny  concurring  to  swell  the  tide  of  perse- 
cution, which  now  assailed  Mrs  Jordan,  and  the  press  was  equally 
disposed  to  all  the  three,  for  they  equally  purposed  mischief. 
The  first  was  a  pretty  numerous  set  of  scribblers,  who,  with  the 
usually  wanton  ignorance  of  his  conduct  and  merits,  hated  the 
Duke,  her  illustrious  friend. — The  second^  a  few  writers  con- 
nected with  the  theatres,  who,  crediting  every  rumour  with 
which  provincial  towns  supplied  them,  attributed  to  the  charm- 
ing actress  every  description  of  sordid  or  loose  attachment ; 
who  converted  her  very  virtues  into  pitch ;  and  ii  she  exerted 
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herself  to  benefit  any  witness  of  her  early  progress  in  life, 
stated,  like  lago,  in  the  instance  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona : — 

"  That  she  repeal'd  him  for  her  body's  lust." 

A  third,  were  perhaps,  set  on  by  persons  of  graver  con- 
sideration, but  not  less  doubtful  morals,  who  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  out  of  it;  who  affecting  a  high  sense  of  public 
virtue,  and  regard  for  the  family  on  the  throne ;  and  its  mem- 
bers, within  the  probability  of  succession,  spared  no  pains  to 
excite  distrust  or  disgust  in  the  royal  person  connected  with 
her ;  trusting  to  powerful  aids  in  the  embarrassments  of  his 
circumstances ;  which,  with  every  disposition  to  frugality,  had 
accumulated  to  the  noble  Duke's  serious  annoyance." 

The  writers,  contumaciously  designated  by  Mr.  Boaden,  as 
scribblers,  who  thought  fit  to  express  their  sentiments  of  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  acted  like  men 
possessed  of  honourable  feelings,  who  disdained  to  pamper 
greatness  at  the  expenceof  veracity.  They  averred,  and  true 
was  the  assertion,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  shamefully  and  scan- 
dalously abandoned. 

As  to  the  third  class  of  individuals  portrayed  by  Mr.  Boaden, 
they  must  indeed  have  been  of  very  doubtful  morals,  since  they 
were  infamous  enough  to  cast  upon  Mrs.  Jordan  the  taint  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  When  we  first  heard 
the  detestable  falsehood  bruited  at  the  time ;  we  experienced  a 
feeling  that  forcibly  brings  to  mind  the  line  of  Virgil,  where  he 
says; 

"  Obstupui,  steterwnt,  que  comoc  et  vox  faucibus  lisoe." 

At  the  period  of  the  separation,  an  intended  union  between 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  late  ill-fated  Miss  Tylney  Long 
was  publicly  talked  of,  and  report  went  so  far,  as  to  state  that  the 
Prince  Regent  contemplated  the  bringing  the  bill  into  parli- 
ament, in  order  to  sanction  such  union.  In  reference  to  this 
topic,  Mr.  Boaden  observes  : — "  In  fact  TWENTY  YEARS  of  sym- 
pathy and  truth  leave  always  strong  impressions  upon  the  mind • 
and  I  have  no  doubt  full  justice  has  always  been  done  to  the 
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attachment  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  the  royal  personage  to  whom  it 
was  borne." 

If  this  be  not  offering  undeserved  adulation,  we  never  heard 
of  flattery  before ;  however,  upon  more  mature  consideration  we 
conceive  that  Mr.  Boaden  may  not  merit  reprehension,  as  the 
daubing  is  so  truly  preposterous,  as  to  verify  the  famous  line 

of  Pope : — 

"  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  IB  disguise." 

Mr.  Boaden  next  observes — "  The  letter  from  Mrs.  Jordan 
upon  the  subject  of  the  disagreement,  mentions  her  forbearance, 
and  that  it  was  highly  applauded  by  a  Great  Personage."  We 
take  it  for  granted,  he  means,  the  then  Prince  Regent,"  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  she  might  have  placed  some  part  of  her  fortune  at  the 
temporary  disposition  of  her  noble  friend.  Every  thing  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature,  however,  it  will  be  shewn  by  adequate  proof, 
was  settled,  with  interest,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  adjustment, 
and  Mrs.  Jordan's  receipt  in  full  taken  by  the  gentleman  com- 
missioned to  make  the  arrangement." 

Here  then  we  have  something  like  an  admisssion,  that  the 
poor  lady  had  forbearance,  and  that  a  portion  of  her  fortune 
might  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  protector.  We  now 
wish  to  enquire  the  motive  of  this  forbearance,  that  gave  such 
delight  to  an  exalted  personage.  Was  it  her  concealment  of 
the  nature  .of  those  pecuniary  transactions?  their  amount? 
non-restitution,  or  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  allow- 
ance of  a  thousand  pounds  which  had  bef  n  secured  by  a  bond  ? 
FORBEARANCE  !  a  great  personage  to  applaud  the  lenity  of  an 
actress  towards  no  less  an  individual  than  his  own  brother ! 
it  must  indeed  have  been  a  circumstance  of  no  very  trifling 
nature,  that  could  wring  such  plaudits  on  a  vagabond  actress, 
from  one  of  the  haughtiest  men  in  existence  ! 

Although  we  have  on  former  occasions  commented  on  the 
large  sums  realized  by  Mrs.  Jordan  during  her  professional  ca- 
reer ;  we  cannot  refrain  from  recurring  to  the  theme.  We  once 
more  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  ample  settlement  of  £1000  a 
year,  and  a  sum  bequeathed  her  by  a  deceased  relative  of  her 
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mother's ;  making  with  her  professional  gains,  an  annual  rental 
of  no  less  than  £8000,  including  the  £1000  annuity.  Now 
suppose  we  deduct  the  latter  amount  as  never  having  been  paid 
£7000  per  annum  still  remained,  being  the  interest  of  a  capital 
of  £140,000.  We  next  find  it  stated  that  Mrs.  Jordan  settled 
£30,000  on  her  three  daughters,  and  ultimately,  that  she  was 
necessitated  to  abandon  England  on  account  of  numerous  de- 
iBnds  on  a  bond  and  bills  she  had  accepted ;  now  if  such  be 
the  fact,  she  had  not  liquidated  them ;  then  how  were  the 
£110,000  that  remained,  disposed  of?  The  advocates  for  cer- 
tain illustrious  and  fashionable  individuals,  may  turn  round 
upon  us  with  brazen  impudence  (for  assurance  dwells  with 
the  great)  and  say, — "  Ah  !  but  the  bills  and  bond  concerns 
were  only  in  part  cancelled"  What?  £110,000  a  mere  partial 
wiping  off  of  those  incumbrances ;  paltry  evasion — wicked  sub- 
terfuge !  Then  we  again  demand,  what  became  of  the  capital  ? 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  no  gambler,  her  habits  were  uniformly  frugal? 
and  for  a  series  of  years  her  house  rents  ;  expenditure  for  the 
table,  &c.,  had  or  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  by  another ; 
the  advocates  of  greatness  will  never  solve  this  problem — not 
so  the  abettors  of  trutk ;  they  see  through  the  flimsy  veil : 
spunges  will  suck  up  and  sinks  ingulph  the  largest  torrents. 

Now  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  Mrs.  Jordan 
suffered,  did  certainly  result  from  a  bond  and  bill  involvements, 
the  amount  of  which  is  stated  at  £2000,  a  sum  she  could  not 
liquidate,  although  it  seems  more  than  probable,  her  claims 
upon  others  were  of  such  magnitude,  and  this  was  coupled 
with  other  circumstances,  that  completely  annihilated  her  peace, 
and  compelled  her  to  abandon  her  native  land. 

In  regard  to  the  thousand  pound  settlement,  such  things 
have  been  heard  of  as  procuring  the  loan  of  a  bond  under 
specious  pretences,  and  never  returning  the  same.  Transac- 
tions of  this  nature  will  sometimes  occur  in  families,  as  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Robinson  could  testify,  were  she  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

Par  nobile  fratrum.  The  cacoethes  iniclaudi  is  proverbial 
with  certain  races,  great  as  well  as  plebeian,  with  this  sole,  but 
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wide  difference,  that  the  former  escape,  while  the  latter  inva- 
riably meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  offences,  Great  men 
may  keep  mistresses,  expend  their  earnings,  and  then  discard 
them  pennyless — they  may  have  friends  to  exhilirate  their 
spirits  at  the  festive  board,  who  being  ruined  by  imitating 
their  extravagances,  are  dismissed  to  close  life's  scene  in  pen- 
ury. These  are  privileges  denied  to  common  bipeds  like  our- 
selves ;  we  are  burdened  with  that  stale  commodity,  called 
HONOURABLE  FEELING.  The  mistress  and  the  friend  have 
imperious  claims  upon  us,  and  we  cannot,  however  necessitated 
ourselves  may  be,  abandon  them  after  years  of  enjoyment,  to 
wretchedness  and  the  grave. 

The  mind  gifted  with  purity  of  sentiment  is  not  framed 
for  the  unfeeling  and  the  heartless,  there  is  only  one  species 
of  companion,  fitted  for  such  a  formation,  we  mean  the  Tartar, 
a  creature  for  instance,  like  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  who  while  in- 
dulging licentiousness  and  depravity,  watched  with  the  wary  eye 
of  the  vampire — in  the  unguarded  moment  extracted  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  breast,  and  treasured  them  until  a  fitting 
moment,  when  the  threat  of  disgorging  woke  the  dissolute 
idiot  from  his  slumber,  and  the  syren  who  had  enslaved  and 
fooled  him,  received  a  golden  boon  as  the  reward  of  basest 
treachery.  Such  are  the  fitting  companions  of  men,  void  of 
soul,  whereas  it  is  the  fate  of  some  wretched  victims  to  bare 
their  bosoms  to  the  vulture's  beak,  that  it  may  pluck  their 
hearts  out. 

The  greatest  stain  which  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  is  the  almost  certain  proof  that  he  participated  largely 
of  the  profits  of  the  theatrical  exertion,  of  Mrs.  Jordan  which 
were  upon  an  average  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  independently 
of  which,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  was  first  connected  with  Mr.  Ford, 
she  was  living  in  affluence,  kept  a  carriage,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary auxiliaries ;  in  short,  her  income  was  estimated  as  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  being  the  interest  of  a 
capital  of  £40,000.  Miss  Frances  Jordan,  her  eldest 
daughter,  was  then  of  course  an  infant,  from  which  time  to  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Alsop,  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  took 
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place,  during  which,  as  previously  shown  in  the  progress  of 
these  memoirs,  Mrs.  Jordan  was  indefatigable  in  pursuing 
her  professional  career,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  various 
parts  of  England. 

Sir  John  Barrington  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote 
in  the  sequel,  asserts  that  at  the  close  of  her  theatrical  career, 
when  age,  corpulency,  and  other  circumstances  combined  to 
diminish  her  former  attractions,  she  nevertheless  netted  in  one 
year,  seven  thousand  pounds,  a  calculation  we  certainly  conceive, 
overrated.  Without  wishing,  therefore,  to  make  our  estimate  on 
such  an  exaggerated  scale,  suppose  we  average  her  gains  at 
four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  certainly  speaking 
within  compass,  when  all  the  fascinations  and  novelty  of  the 
zenith  of  her  powers  be  taken  into  consideration, — the  result 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  would  be  a  gross  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  added  to  her  previous 
fortune,  made  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

During  her  long  continuance  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  it 
is  but  natural  to  conjecture  that  house-rent,  the  expenditure  of 
the  table,  Sec.  were  not  at  her  charge,  consequently,  she  had 
only  to  find  her  private  wardrobe  and  theatrical  dresses,  which 
taken  at  the  most  extravagant  rate,  could  make  a  very  trifling, 
inroad  upon  an  annual  income  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  the 
interest  of  the  capital  above  mentioned. 

However,  we  now  find  Mrs.  Jordan  anxious  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  her  three  daughters,  to  effect  which,  she  settles  upon 
each  ten  thousand  pounds,  being  a  reduction  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  fortune  she  had  acquired,  when  there  still 
remained  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, — a  statement, 
we  believe,  not  to  be  refuted  by  the  ablest  calculator  existing. 
We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  a  bond  ex- 
ecuted in  favour  of  a  valued  relative,  together  with  acceptances 
given  in  blank  to  the  same  party,  for  which  she  was  in  dread 
of  legal  pursuit ;  but  to  what  amount  were  those  claims  ? — 
why  two  thousand  pounds,  which  would  have  been  a  very 
trifling  diminution  from  the  £110,000.  of  which  by  right  she 
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ought  to  have  been  possessed,  yet "  notwithstanding  this,  we 
find  her  compelled  to  sacrifice  property  of  every  description, 
and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  continent  for  the  comparative  trifling 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

At  the  period  when  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughters  were  disposed 
of  in  marriage,  it  was  currently  reported  that  a  quarrel  had 
taken  place  between  that  lady  and  her  illustrious  protector, 
for  which  various  causes  were  assigned;  and  at  the  same 
juncture  another  exposure  took  place  in  regard  to  an  elevated 
personage  and  his  notorious  mistress,  Mary  Anne  Clarke. 

Had  we  any  desire  to  interlard  our  pages  with  anecdotic 
matter  relating  to  this  last  mentioned  transaction,  we  might 
insert  materials  as  multifarious  and  diversified  as  they  would 
prove  in  opposition  to  correct  morals  and  common  decency. 
These  were  derived  from  an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Wardle, 
M.  P.  of  so  much  celebrity  at  the  time,  by  whom  we  were 
informed  that  the  royal  inamorato  now  deceased,  used  to  relate 
to  his  mistress,  all  the  secrets  of  an  exalted  progeny,  not 
forgetting  those  of  his  own  parents,  the  whole  condensing  a 
body  of  materials  calculated  to  form  a  record  of  iniquities, 
crimes,  and  fooleries  that  might  afford  excellent  scope  for  a 
modern  Gay  to  found  a  new  opera,  under  the  title  of  Royal 
Knaveries. 

An  impenetrable  mystery  hangs  over  the  circumstances  of 
Mrs.  Jordan's  separation  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  at 
all  events  it  was  on  her  part  wholly  unexpected,  nor  have  the 
circumstances  which  rendered'  this  step  necessary  on  the 
Duke'a  part,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  explained. 

Mrs.  Jordan  now  returned  to  the  stage,  but  in  the  following 
year  went  to  France,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  her 
finances.  She  took  up  her  residence  first  at  Boulogne,  and 
thence,  <;  after  paying  her  louage  like  a  goddess,"  she  proceeded 
to  Versailles,  and  subsequently,  in  still  greater  secrecy,  to  St. 
16.  3  A 
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Cloud.     There  totally  seeluded,  and  under  the  name  of  John- 
son, she  awaited,  in  still  growing  anxiety,  the  completion  of  an 
adjustment,  which  never  took  place.     It  was  unfortunate,  with 
the  sincere  regard  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  that  Sir  Jonah  Harrington 
undoubtedly  bore,  that  this  ill-starred   seclusion  was  so  strict, 
that  she  seems  to  have  lain  like  a  culprit,  expecting  the  officers 
of  justice,  though  in  personal  safety.     Had  she  gone  abroad, 
the  worthy  knight  must  have  met  her ;  had  she  retained  her 
own  name,  he  must  have  heard  of  her.     As  an  able  advocate, 
indeed  a  Learned  Judge,  a  gentleman  and  attached  friend,  he 
would  soon  have  reduced  her  anxieties  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  by  fortifying  her  mind,  have  considerably  light- 
ened her  bodily  complaint.     Her  disorder  was  jaundice,  called 
by  the  French,  la  maladie  noire.     Exercise  was  vital  in  such  a 
case.     Every  thing  should  have  been  cheerful  around  her.  On 
the  contrary,  her  very  habitation  at  St.  Cloud  was  a  disease 
Let  us  read  the  diagnostics,  as  stated  by  Sir  Jonah.     "  The 
apartments  she  occupied  at  St.  Cloud,  were  in  a  house  in  the 
square  adjoining  the  palace.     The  house  was  large,  gloomy, 
cold,  and  inconvenient,  just  the  sort  of  place  which  would  tell 
in  description  in  romance.     In  fact,  it  looked  to  me  almost  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation.     I  could  not,   I  am  sure,  wander  over 
it  at  night  without  a  superstitious  feeling.     The  rooms  were 
numerous,  but  small ;  the  furniture  scanty,  old,  and  tattered. 
The  hotel  had  obviously  once  belonged  to  some   nobleman, 
and  a  long,  lofty,  flagged  gallery  stretched  from  one  wing  of  it 
to  the  other.     Mrs.  Jordan's  chambers  were  shabby ;  no  Eng- 
lish comforts  solaced  her  in  her  latter  moments  !   In  her  little 
drawing-room,  a  small  old  sofa  was  the  best  looking  piece  of 
furniture.     On  this  she  constantly  reclined,  and  on  this  she 
died.     The  garden  in  her  time,  was  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  two  melancholy  cypress  trees  pointed,  and  almost  confined 
her  reflections  to  the  grave."     In  its  improved  state,  seen  in  a 
cheerful  day,  with  an  English  family  residing  in  one  of  its 
wings,  and  the  garden  cultivated,  the  learned  writer  adds  that 
"  were  the  mansion  presented  to  him  on  the  condition,  he 
would  not  reside  in  it  one  month."     We  should  like  to  know 
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who  chose  such  a  situation  for  Mrs.  Jordan  Jr  Why  near  a 
royal  palace  at  all  ?  Was  it  to  remind  her  of  Bushy,  and  the 
society  and  the  comforts  she  had  enjoyed  for  TWENTY 
YEARS  ?  Did  it  suit  the  «  gloomy  habit  of  her  soul  ?"  It 
should  not  have  been  indulged.  Was  her  languishing  frame 
to  be  hidden  in  a  sepulchre,  to  preserve  her  person  from 
her  creditors?  She  had  none  so  remorseless,  as  deserted 
and  stately  seats  of  nobles  passed  away;  grass-grown  in  the 
walks  of  former  happiness  and  health ;  the  long  bleak  gallery 
that  opened  t<?  her  from  the  sofa,  and  the  beckoning  cypresses 
that  allured  her,  and  closed  the  prospect  in  this  world  upon 
her. 

The  master  of  the  house  a  Mr.  C (why  his  name  is 

thus  guarded,  we  know  not :  we  asked  it  ourselves  in  another 
quarter,  and  an  answer  was  cautiously  declined) — the  master 
of  the  house  gave  to  Sir  Jonah  an  account  of  her  last  moments. 
He,  too,  with  the  nominee,  Madame  Du  Camp,  thought  her 
poor,  and  offered  her  the  use  of  money.  This  was  of  course 
declined,  for  it  \*as  not  needed.  Her  seeming  penury  of 
circumstances  was  perfectly  irreconcileable  with  the  superb 
diamond  ring  she  constantly  wore.  To  his  feeling  she  must 
have  resembled  some  crazed  representative  of  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  his  country,  in  poverty  and  exile ;  who  had  pre- 
served the  costly  bauble  of  former  splendour,  and  "  saved  only 
that : "  who  would  part  with  the  hand  itself  sooner  than  what 
adorned  it ;  and  was  contented  to  perish,  so  that  she  bore  the 
symbol  of  departed  greatness,  useless  to  the  grave.  Mrs. 
Jordan  herself  gave  four  hundred  guineas  for  this  superb  ring. 
We  could  not  have  supected  so  much  weakness.  She,  it 
appears  had  other  valuable  trinkets  in  her  possession  at  St. 
Cloud.  From  her  arrival,  she  had  always  appeared  in  restless 
anxiety  for  news  from  England ;  her  uneasiness  increased 
hourly  upon  her,  and  latterly  her  skin  became  wholly  dis- 
coloured. From  morning  till  night  she  lay  sighing  upon  her 
sofa.  At  length  an  interval  of  some  posts  elapsed,  during 
which  she  received  no  answers  to  her  letters ;  and  her  con- 
sequent anxiety  seemed  too  great  for  mortal  strength  to  bear 
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up   against.     On  the  morning  of  her  death,    this  impatient 

feeling  reached  its  crisis.    The  words  used  now  by  Mr.  C , 

become  of  the  greatest  value.  "The  agitation  was  almost 
fearful :  her  eyes  were  now  restless,  now  fixed ;  her  motion 
rapid  and  unmeaning;  and  her  whole  manner  seemed  to 
bespeak  the  attack  of  some  convulsive  paroxysm/'  She 

eagerly  requested  Mr.  C to  go  for  her  letters,  before  the 

usual  hour  of  delivery.  On  his  return,  she  started  up  and 
held  out  her  hand,  as  if  impatient  to  receive  them.  He  told 
.her,  "  there  were  none."  "  She  stood  a  moment  motionless ; 
looked  .towards  him  with  a  vacant  stare ;  held  out  her  hand 
again,  as  if.  by  an  involuntary  action ;  instantly  withdrew  it, 
and  sank  back  upon  the  sofa  from  which  she  had  arisen. 

Mr.  G now  left  the  room  to  send  up  her  attendant,  but 

she  had  gone  out;  he,  therefore,  himself  returned  to  Mrs. 
Jordan.  On  approaching  her  he,  observed  some  change  in 
her  looks  that  alarmed  him.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  but  gazed 
at  him  steadfastly.  She  wept  not — no  tear  flowed.  Her  face 
was  one  moment  flushed,  another  livid.  She'  sighed  deeply, 

and  her  heart  seemed  bursting.     Mr.  C stood  uncertain 

what  to  do ;  but  in  a  minute,  he  heard  her  breath  drawn  more 
hardly,  and  as  it  were  sobbingly.  He  was  now  thoroughly 
terrified ;  he  hastily  approached  the  sofa,  and,  leaning  over  the 
unfortunate  lady,  discovered  that  those  deep-drawn  sobs  had 
immediately  preceded  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  dissolu- 
tion. She  was  already  no  more!"  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
attendant,  how  soon  or  how  late  she  returned.  Nothing  is  said 
of  any  resort  to  the  FACULTY,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  that 
.after  trying  the  usual  resources  of  their  art  in  convulsive 
spasm,  they  might  ultimately  pronounce  the  actual  extinction 

of  life.     Mr.  C was  satisfied  that  she  was  no  more ;  and 

after  all,  Mrs.  Jordan,  it  seems,  was  really  NOT  DEAD. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  a  letter  was  received,  written 
by  Mrs.  Jordans's  companion  to  one  of  her  daughters,  inform- 
ing her  that  "  after  a  few  days  illness,  that  lady  had  died  at 
St.  Cloud."  At  the  same  time,  the  death  was  announced  in 
some  of  the  morning  journals.  Mr.  Barton  says,  that  she 
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died  in  the  month  of  June.  Her  daughter  was  dreadfully 
shocked,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  the  intelligence  ;  at  the  time 
i*-,  arrived,  a  month  had  not  elapsed  since  her  own  accouchement. 
Three  days  after  the  first  tidings,  a  second  letter  was  received,' 
from  the  same  writer,  saying  that  "  she  had  been  deceived  by 
Mrs.  Jordan's  appearance ;  that  she  was  alive,  but  very  ill." 
Immediate  preparations  were  now  made  for  this  daughter's 
going  to  her  mother ;  but  before  they  could  be  completed,  a 
third  letter  arrived,  announcing  that  "  Mrs.  Jordan  was  really 
dead."  General  Hawker  himself  then  went  to  Paris,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  we  believe  arrived  there  about  three  days  after 
the  interment  had  taken  place. 

Ohs  where  were  the  yearnings  of  filial  affection, — where  the 
manly  sympathy  of  the  dutiful  son, — where  the  tender  com- 
miseration of  the  sensitive  daughter  ?  At  such  a  season  even 
the  paternal  command  should  have  been  spurned  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  base  thirst  of  lucre  resulting  from  exalted 
patronage  been  rendered  subservient  to  a  mother's  wants  and 
anguish.  Well,  indeed,  might  Thalia  have  exclaimed .  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  heart-broken  Lear, — 

'  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.' 

Go,  and  adorn  yourselves  in  the  tinsel  gew-gaws  of  fashion, 
— go,  and  indulge  your  pampered  appetites  at  the  ample 
board,  and  wallow  on  the  couch  of  luxury,—  we  envy  not  your 
glittering  guise,  we  covet  not  your  splendid  banqueting,  nor 
seek  to  share  your  down  beds  of  voluptuousness ;  poverty  with 
a  light  heart  and  approving  conscience  is  to  us  more  acceptable 
than  splendour  purchased  at  such  a  price. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  on  this  occasion,  that 
any  father  ranks  a  despicable  being,  who  only  controls  the 
affections  of  his  offspring  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they 
experience  of  ensuring  his  support  and  patronage ;  a  parent 
should  be  respected  on  account  of  his  virtues,  and  rendered 
estimable  in  the  eyes  of  his  children  by  the  goodness  and  rec- 
titude of  his  heart.  % 
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It  is  impossible  that  we  can  stand  acquitted  of  the  obliga- 
tions due  to  a  mother,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches 
wherewith  human  nature  is  burdened,  that  in  respect  to 
tenderness,  the  maternal  instinct  far  surpasses  that,  wherewith 
the  child  is  imbued.  Benefits  received  are  less  powerful  in- 
centives to  gratitude  and  love  than  those  accorded,  and  the 
care  bestowed  renders  the  child  dearer  to  the  mother  than  the 
parent  to  her  offspring. 

A  child  who  exposes  life  to  preserve  that  of  a  mother  only 
performs  what  is  in  strict  accordance  with  justice — his  duty  is 
to  serve  her  at  all  times  and  under  every  circumstance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  incessantly  find  sons  and  daughters 
neglecting  the  authors  of  their  being  when  they  have  attained 
a  certain  age ;  they  blush  to  keep  them  company  or  even  ac- 
knowledge them.  They  consign  them  to  banishment  or 
oblivion  without  a  sigh,  and  leave  to  a  sordid  menial,  the  ^care 
of  providing  for  their  necessities.  Children  thus  conducting 
themselves  should  be  regarded  as  monsters,  and  deserve  to 
be  held  in  execration  by  ever  member  of  civilized  society. 

Of  such  an  imperative  nature  are  the  duties  of  children 
towards  their  parents,  that  they  rank  next  to  the  awe,  venera- 
tion, and  love  due  to  the  Divinity  himself,  Upon  this  head, 
however,  independent  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  let  us  con- 
sult the  page  of  Holy  writ,  and  adduce  proof  among  the 
numerous  instances  therein  recorded,  and  we  shall  find  what 
anathemas  await  on  the  undutifulness  of  children 

*  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it.' — 
Prov,  c.  30.  v.  17. 

Can  there %  be  anything  more  energetic  than  the  above 
language,  or  more  explanatory  of  a  sentiment  instilled  by  the 
Most  High  ?  It  is  no  palliative  to  state  that  the  nuptial  rites 
were  never  solemnized  between  our  parents.  Nature  has 
instilled  a  sacred  sentiment  in  the  human  heart,  and  those  who 
refuse  to  listen  to  her  calls,  have  severed  the  great  bond  im- 
planted by  Omnipoteifce. 
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Mrs.  Jordan  having  died  intestate,  after  her  effects  had  been 
administered  to  in  the  usual  form,  the  King's  solicitor  collected 
the  same,  ex  officio.  Letters  of  Administration  were  then 
taken  out  at  Doctor's  Commons,  on  the  24th  of  May,  181 79 
the  amount  of  assets  being  sworn  under  £300.  Seven  years 
subsequently  to  that  date,  a  partial  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  deceased  took  place  with  her  creditors,  though  an  adver- 
tisement had  appeared  on  the  8th  of  December,  1823,  running 
as  follows : — 

'  DOROTHEA  JORDAN,  DECEASED. — The  Creditors  of  Dorothea 
Jordan,  late  of  Englefield  Green,  and  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane 
Street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Spinster,  deceased,  who 
have  proved  their  debts,  may  receive  a  dividend  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  No.  5,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn.  And 
those  Creditors  who  have  not  yet  proved  their  debts,  are 
requested  forthwith  to  furnish  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
with  proof  thereof.' 

In  consequence  of  the  above  announcement,  which  seemed 
to  infer  that  the  payment  was  tendered  by  way  of  a  composition 
with  the  creditors  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  various  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing,— paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 

"MRS.  JORDAN, — To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEWS. 

"  SIR,— 

"  I  observed  a  few  days  ago,  (and  with  sentiments  of 
great  indignation,)  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers, 
announcing  a  dividend  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  as  now  in 
course  of  payment  to  the  bona  fide  creditors  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Jordan,  formerly  of  Cadogan  Terrace,  and  last  of 
St.  Cloud,  in  France. 

"  To  those,  sir,  who  have  witnessed,  as  I  have  often,  the 
honourable  and  liberal  feelings  of  this  lamented  lady,  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  the  generosity  and  self-denial  with  which  she 
permitted  her  theatrical  salary  to  be  taken  weekly,  and  devoted 
to  expenses  of  a  domestic  nature,  which  expenses  in  any 
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similar  case  would  have  been  defrayed  from  other  furids, — it 
must  prove  a  source  of  much  pain  to  see  her  name  held  up  to 
the  world  as  that  of  an  Insolvent  who  had  lived  beyond  her 
income,  and  defrauded  the  honest  tradesman  of  his  just  due. 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  enough  of  her  admirers  still 
living,  who  by  a  public  subscription  would  have  rescued  her 
memory  from  this  degrading,  but  undeserved  reproach.  Though 
poor,  my  mite  should  cheerfully  have  been  contributed  to 
such  a  purpose,  and  hundreds  there  are  I  am  assured,  who 
would  have  been  eager  to  have  done  the  same.  If  strangers 
to  her  domestic  hospitality,  and  persons  who  never  .partook  of 
her  bounty,  so  feel,  what — may  I  be  allowed  to  ask — must 
have  been  the  sensations  of  her  high-bred  children,  when  they 
saw  their  noble  minded  parent  thus  held  forth  to  public  .animad- 
version ! ! 

"  To  have  been  spared  their  feelings,  had  I,  Mr.  Edito^ 
possessed  no  other  resources,  the  privations  of  .nature  should 
have  furnished  the  means  to  have  rescued  a  beloved  mother's 
name  from  such  foul  and  unmerited  obloquy. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"AN  ADMIRER  OF  FILIAL  PIETY." 

"  MRS.    JORDAN. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  am  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  a  tradesman,  and  steer 
as  clear  as  I  can  of  all  party.  The  late  Mrs.  Jordan  con- 
tracted a  debt  with  our  house  eighteen  years  since,  for  which 
I  could  never  get  satisfaction.  Lately  I  was  informed  of  an 
advertisement  calling  upon  all  creditors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan 
to  come  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  receive  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  those  who  had  not  proved  their 
debts,  to  come  in  and  prove  them.  I  was  one  of  the  latter, 
and  went  accordingly  with  a  copy  of  my  account,  when  to  my 
surprise,  and  I  may  say  indignation,  I  was  informed  the  ac- 
count had  been  too  long  standing,  and  I  would  not  be  allowed 
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to  prove.  If  every  long  standing  account  were  thus  rejected 
at  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Solicitor,  then  I  consider  the  advertise- 
ment a  humbug ;  and  as  there  are  possibly  more  creditors  than 
myself,  who  have  felt  the  same  disappointment,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  giving  this  statement  to  the  public  in  any 
other  way  you  may  think  proper,  than  in  the  hasty  way  I  have 
penned  this,  under  the  signature  of 

"  A  CREDITOR."  " 

In  order  to  repel  the  various  aspersions  fulminated  against 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  some  friend  of  the  aspersed  issued  the 
ensuing  statement.  These  reiterated  attacks,  however,  not 
having  been  refuted  by  authority,  were  generally  credited  ; — 
in  consequence  of  which  appeals  were  made,  calling  upon  the 
confidential  friends  and  advisers  of  his  Royal  Highness  to 
repel  such  assertions,  and  vindicate  his  character,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  the  letter  from  Mr.  Barton,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  of  our  Memoir. 

"  MRS.    JORDAN. 

"  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  1824. 

"  A  paragraph  is  now  in  progress  through  the  newspapers, 
stating  that  the  debts  of  this  lamented  and  interesting  lady, 
have  been  compounded  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  payment — this  statement  is  not  correct : 
Mrs.  Jordan  died  intestate  in  France;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  her  property  rests  in  the  crown,  and  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  the  King's  Solicitor  to  collect  her  effects,  and  apply  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  payment  of  her  debts.  He  has  done 
this,  and  announced  a  payment  to  the  extent  stated.  This  is 
the  fact,  but  it  is  not  a  composition  of  the  lady's  debts,  the 
same  course  would  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  any  other  British 
subject  dying  abroad  intestate ;  but  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  notice  the  misrepresentation,  were  it  not  for 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  some  of  the  public  prints,  in 
16.  3u 
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which  it  is  made  the  ground  of  a  bitter  invective  against  a 
royal  personage,  formerly  connected  with  that  interesting 
female,  by  many  dear  and  intimate  ties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  than  the  charge  in  which  it  is  stated  that  she  was 
left  totally  unprovided — to  pine  and  die  in  want  in  a  foreign 
land.  Mrs.  Jordan  enjoyed  an  income  of  2000Z.  a  year  settled 
upon  her  by  the  royal  duke.  It  was  paid  quarterly  at  Coutts' 
bank,  in  the  Strand,  and  the  last  quarter,  which  did  not  be- 
come due  until  after  death,  was  received  by  a  lady,  formerly  a 
governess  at  Bushy,  and  afterwards  resident  with  her  as  a 
companion  in  France,  who  came  over  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  report  of  the  abandonment  and  destitution  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  is  not  new,  it  has  been  so  long  and  frequently 
reported,  and  suffered  to  pass  without  contradiction,  it  is  now 
received  as  truth  in  every  circle.  That  it  has  not  been  noticed 
by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  royal  personage  aspersed,  may 
excite  surprise.  We  feel  it  our  duty,  however,  to  expose  the 
misrepresentation,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  The  exposure  is  due  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  it  is  due  to  the  country  which  has  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  individual  so  near  the  throne,  which 
could  not  belong  to  the  case  of  a  subject,  however  important, 
of  inferior  rank.'' 

As  this  document  did  not  appear  conclusive  nor  tend  to  allay 
the  indignant  feelings  excited  in  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Barton9 
of  the  Royal  Mint  undertook  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
illustrious  employer,  accompanying  the  same  with  such  episto- 
latory  communications  from  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  he  conceived 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  point  in  question,  all  of  which  we 
now  beg  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  THE    LATE    MRS.    JORDAN. TO    THE    EDITOR. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  attention  of  the  public  has  lately,  as  it  has  many 
times  before,  been  drawn  by  notices  in  the  daily  papers  to  the 
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case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken 
to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  an  illustrious  personage,  as  re- 
lates to  that  celebrated  and  much  esteemed  favourite  of  the 
public.  These  censures  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  have  been  often  repeated,  and  as  often  treated  with 
silence  upon  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness'  friends.  This 
silence'has,  however,  been  constrained  by  many  into  an  admis- 
sion of  the  accusations,  till  at  length  the  stories  so  often  told 
of  Mrs.  Jordan  having  been  obliged  to  leave  her  country  and 
fly  to  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  it  is  said  she  died  insol- 
vent for  want  of  a  trifling  allowance  being  made  her  by  the 
Duke,  are  assumed  as  facts. 

"  It  has  gone  on  thus  until  some  persons  have  exclaimed : 
'  Has  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ho  friend,  who,  if  the  accusations 
are  groundless,  can  rescue  the  character  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness from  such  gross  calumny  ?  All  who  knew  the  Duke  or 
his  connections  intimately,  are  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  but 
none  being  so  fully  possessed  of  the  whole  case  as  myself, 
I  feel  that  any  further  forbearance  would  amount  to  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  my  part,  and,  therefore,  in  justice  to  a  much 
injured  character,  I  take  upon  myself  to  submit  the  following 
statement  to  the  public,  acquainting  them  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  was  through  my  hands  the  whole  transaction,  upon  the 
separation,  of  the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  passed  ;  that  it  was 
at  my  suggestion,  Mrs.  Jordan  adopted  the  resolution  of  leaving 
this  country  for  France,  to  enable  her  the  more  readily  and 
honourably  to  extricate  herself  from  the  trouble  into  which 
she  had  fallen  through  a  misplaced  confidence ;  and  that  I 
possess  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  subsequently  to  her 
leaving  England,  which  corroborates  my  statement  in  the 
minutest  points. 

"  Upon  the  separation,  which  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  the  Duke,  in  the  year  1811,  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  have  the  care,  until  a  certain  age,  of  her  four 
youngest  daughters,  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  Duke  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  the  following  amounts : — 
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•'  For  the  maintenance  of  his  four  daughters       -  £1,500 

"  For  a  house  and  carriage  for  their  use  600 

"  For  Mrs.  Jordan's  own  use  1,500 
"  And  to  enable  Mrs.  Jordan  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  her  married  daughters,  children  of 

a  former  connexion       -           -  800 

« In  all,  £4,400 

This  settlement  was  carried  into  effect,  a  trustee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  monies  under  such  trust  were  paid  quarterly 
to  the  respective  accounts,  at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Coutts,  and  Co. 

It  was  a  stipulation  in  the  said  settlement,  that  in  the  event 
of  Mrs.  Jordan  resuming  her  profession,  the  care  of  the  duke's 
four  daughters,  together  with  the  £1,500  per  annum,  for  their 
maintenance  should  revert  to  his  Royal  Highness;  and  this 
event  actually  did  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  desire  to  accept  certain  proposals 
made  to  her  to  perform. 

Mrs.  Jordan  did  resume  her  profession,  and  not  long  after 
reflections  were  thrown  out  against  both  the  duke  and  herself, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Jordan,  indignant  at  such  an  attack  upon  his 
Royal  Highness,  wrote  the  following  letter  which  was  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

«  Sir, 

"  Though  I  did  not  see  the  morning  print  that  contained 
the  paragraph  alluded  to  in  your  liberal  and  respectable  paper 
of  yesterday,  yet  I  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of  the  abuses 
poured  out  against  me ;  this  I  could  silently  have  submitted  to, 
but  I  was  by  no  means  aware,  that  the  writer  of  it  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  insinuations  which  he  thought 
might  be  injurious  to  a  no  less  honourable,  than  illustrious 
personage. 

"  In  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  to  his  Royal  Highness,  I 
think  it  my  duty  publicly,  and  unequivocally  to  declare,  that 
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his  liberality  towards  me,  has  been  noble  and  generous 
in  the  highest  degree:,  but  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
extend  his  bounty  beyond  the  term  of  his  own  existence, 
he  has  with  his  accustomed  goodness,  and  consideration,  al- 
lowed me  to  endeavour  to  make  that  provision  for  myself, 
which  an  event  that  better  feelings  than  those  of  interest  make 
me  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  see,  would  entirely  deprive  me 
of. 

"  This  then,  sir,  is  my  motive  of  returning  to  my  profession. 
I  am  too  happy  in  having  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  not  offend  the  public  at 
large  by  seeking  their  support  and  protection,  and  while  I  feel 
I  possess  those,  I  shall  patiently  submit  to  that  species  of  un- 
manly persecution  which  a  female,  so  particularly  situated, 
must  always  be  subject  to.  Ever  ready  to  acknowledge  my 
deficiences  in  every  respect,  I  trust  I  may  add  I  shall  never  be 
found  wanting  in  candour  and  gratitude — nor  forgetful  of  the 
care  that  every  individual  should  feel  for  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public, 

"  I  am,  sir, 
Your  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

"DoRA  JORDAN." 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  upon  settling  the  an- 
nual allowance  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  money  transaction  was  brought  to  account,  and  that  the 
most  trifling  sums  even  upon  recollection  were  admitted,  and 
interest  being  calculated  upon  the  whole  in  her  favour  to  the 
latest  period,  the  balance  was  paid  over  by  me  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke,  and  for  which  1  hold  Mrs.  Jordan's  receipt.  It  was 
also  to  be  understood  that  up  to  the  day  of  their  separation, 
Mrs.  Jordan  had  received  a  large  annual  allowance  from  his 
Royal  Highness. 

"  A  cessation  of  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
myself  ensued  until  September  1813,  when  I  most  unexpect- 
edly received  a  note  from  her,  requesting  to  see  me  immedi- 
ately. I  found  her  in  tears  and  under  such  embarrassment 
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'from  a  circumstance  that  had  burst  upon  her,  as  she  said 
like  a  thunder  storm  !  She  found  herself  involved  to  a 
considerable  amount  by  securities  which  all  at  once  appeared 
against  her  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  promissory  notes,  given 
incautiously  by  herself  to  relieve  as  she  thought,  from  trifling 
difficulties,  a  near  relation,  in  whom  she  had  placed  the  greatest 
confidence. 

"  Acceptances  had  been  given  by  her  in  blank  upon  stamped 
paper,  which  she  supposed  were  for  small  amounts,  but  which 
afterwards  appear  to  have  been  laid  before  her  capable  of  carry- 
ing larger  sums. 

"  She  was  fearful  of  immediate  arrest ;  she  wished  to  treat 
all  her  claimants  most  fairly  and  honourably,  and  to  save  if 
possible,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  person,  who  had  so  de- 
ceived her,  from  utter  ruin.  She  could  not  enter  into  nego- 
ciations  with  her  creditors  unless  at  large,  and  apprehending 
that  if  she  remained  in  England,  that  would  not  long  be  the 
case,  she  instantly  adopted  the  resolution  before  mentioned  of 
going  to  France. 

"  A  list  of  creditors  was  made  out,  and  an  arrangement 
was  in  progress  to  enable  her  to  return  to  this  country.  All 
she  required  to  set  her  mind  at  ease  on  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  out  against  her,  was  that  the  person 
who  had  plunged  her  into  all  these  difficulties  should  declare 
upon  oath,  that  the  list  he  had  given  her  included  the  whole. 
This  the  party  from  time  to  time  refused  to  do,  and  disappointed 
thus  in  the  hope  she  had  so  fondly  cherished  of  again  returning 
to  this  country,  and  seeing  those  children,  fur  whom  she  had 
the  most  tender  affection,  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her 
afflictions,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  died  at  St. 
Cloud.* 

"  In  support  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  the  writer  has  the 
most  incontestible  evidence ;  but  he  trusts  nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory  or  convincing"  to  the  public  than  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  dated  at 
Paris,  18th  of  Jannary,  1816. 

*  No  ;  she  died  on  the  3d  of  July. 
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"  SIR, 

"  I  have  forborne  writing  to  you,  that  I  might  occupy  as 
little  of  your  time  as  possible ;  my  spirits  are  in  so  disturbed 
a  state  that  my  weak  hand  is  scarcely  able  to  brace  the  still 
more  feeble  efforts  of  my  mind.  *  *  *  *  He  assures  you 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  the  names  of  my  creditors,  to 
whom  he  has  made  me  answerable  by  filling  up  those 
blank  acceptances  that  I  so  unguardedly  gave  him,  and  yet 
declines  making  an  oath  to  that  purpose  ;  this  has  caused  me 
much  uneasiness,  for  it  appears  to  me  vague>  if  not  equivocal. 

"  I  can  solemnly  declare  that  the  names  I  sent  you,  are 
are  the  only  ones  I  know  of,  and  the  greatest  part  utter  strangers 
to  me. 

"I  was  in  hopes  that  not  only  out  of  humanity  and  justice 
to  me,  but  for  his  own  sake  he  would  have  done  it  voluntarily, 
as  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  removing  in  a  great  degree, 
the  unpleasant  impressions  such  a  determination  might  cause 
in  the  minds  of  those,  who  still  remain  anxious  for  his  future 
well  doing.  I  do  not  command  or  enforce  it,  but  entreat  it  as 
the  only  relief  he  can  give  to  a  being  he  has  almost  destroyed. 
*  *  *  *  What  interpretation  can  be  put  on  his  refusal  ? — If 
he  says  he  will  not  take  the  oath,  it  is  cruel ;  and  if  he  add 
that  he  cannot,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Is  it  in  nature 
possible  for  me  to  return  to  an  uncertain  home  with  all  the 
horrors  I  have  suffered  there  fresh  on  my  mind, — with  the 
constant  dread  of  what  may  be  hovering  over  me  ?  I  really  think 
(under  these  circumstances,)  that  when  my  presence  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  that  it  would  not  remain  in  my  own  power 
to  be  able  to  encounter  such  misery.  It  is  not,  believe  me, 
the  feelings  of  pride  or  avarice,  or  the  absence  of  those  comforts 
I  have  all  my  life  been  accustomed  to,  that  is  killing  me  by 
inches ; — it  is  the  loss  of  my  only  remaining  comfort,  the  hope 
1  used  to  live  on  from  time  to  time  of  seeing -my  children.  The 
above  assertion  I  can  convince  the  world  of,  if  driven  to  it,  by 
leaving  the  bond  (all  I  have,)  to  the  creditors,  and  the  Duke's 
generous  allowance  to  the  decision  of  law. 

It  is  now,  and  ever  has  been  my  wish  to  save  *     *     *     * 
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for  even  now,  I  feel  a  regard  for  him  I  cannot  conquer ;  but 
surely  I  may  expecfc  some  return  of  gratitude  from  a  man,  who 
by  a  single  act  could  relieve  those  fears  that  are  nearly  in- 
supportable, The  idea  is  shocking. — Excuse  this  long  letter, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  see  and  feel  the  motives  and  the  ur- 
gency. 

"  Once  more,  dear  Sir,  forgive  and  excuse, 

"  Yours, 

"  DORA  JORDAN." 

"  With  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  ceased  the  allowance, 
which  by  His  Royal  Highness'  means  she  was  enabled  to 
make  of  £200.  a  year  to  each  of  her  three  married  daughters- 
Surely  then,  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whose  liberality  in  order  to  enable  Mrs.  Jordan  to  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  them  in  the  event  of  her  death,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  her,  and  shows  him  most  noble  and  generous 
in  the  highest  degree. 

"  All  sorts  of  means  were  resorted  to  by  one  of  the  parties 
(now  no  more,)  to  compel  a  continuance  of  these  allowances. 
The  Duke  did  not  chuse  to  be  driven  in  this  respect,  but 
when  the  importunity  from  inefficacy  of  threats  had  died  away, 
His  Royal  Highness  of  his  own  generous  accord,  did  give  to 
each,  his  kind  assistance,  and  I  am  to  this  day  paying,  and  as 
long  as  it  shall  be  his  Royal  Highness'  pleasure,  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay  annual  gratuities  to  the  two  surviving  daughters. 

"  Who,  after  this  statement  of  facts,  shall  accuse  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  with  want  of  generosity  towards  Mrs.  Jordan  or 
her  memory  ? 

"  The  administration  of  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Jordan  by  the 
Solicitor  of  .the  Treasury,  was  ex  officio,  and  the  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  which  has  called  forth  this 
last  attack,  was  put  in  regular  discharge  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

"  I  must  conclude  with  one  assurance,  that  after  having 
given  a  true,  and  I  trust  a  candid  recital  of  facts,  1  shall  treat 
with  contempt  anything  further  that  may  be  said  on  this 
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subject ;  resting  satisfied,  if  after  an  attachment  of  six-and- 
thirty  years  service  to  a  good  and  generous  master,  I  shall 
have  added  anything  to  his  comfort  in  convincing  a  single 
individual  of  the  injustice  he  has  sustained. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

"  JOHN  BARTON." 
"  Royal  Mint,  January.  21st,  1824. 

Four  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the 
following  strictures  were  inserted  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
which  we  conceive  in  every  respect  applicable  to  the  subject 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment 
that  the  queries  proposed  by  this  writer  did  not  elicit  some 
reply  from  Mr.  Barton,  unless  indeed  that  gentleman  was  in- 
capacitated from  satisfactorily  vindicating  the  character  of  his 
noble  employer. 

"THE  LATE  MRS.  JORDAN." 

"  A  gentleman  who  signs  himself  JOHN  BARTON,  "  Royal 
Mint,"  has  volunteered  in  the  "  Morning  Herald,"  of  yesterday, 
a  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  to  his  conduct  towards 
Mrs.  Jordan.  This  defence  is  supposed  to  be  called  for  by 
some  remarks  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  journals* 
touching  an  advertised  dividend  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
now  in  progress  of  payment  to  the  creditors  of  that  lady. 
Some  of  these  remarks  have  appeared  in  the  "  News,"  but  in 
our  opinion,  they  did  not  apply  exclusively,  if  at  all,  to  the 
Duke. — Others  might  safely  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
a  large  share  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  proceed1  to  Mr. 
Barton's  vindication  of  His  Royal  Highness. 

"  After  premising  that  he  (Mr.  Barton)  was  the  medium, 
or  go-between  of  the  separation  of  the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Jordan ; 
he  says : — 

"  Upon  the  separation  which  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  the  Duke,  in  the  year  1811,  it  was  agreed  that 
16.  3c 
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she  should  have  the  care,  until  a  certain  age,  of  her  four 
youngest  daughters,  and  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  Duke 
for  the  payment,  by  him,  of  the  following  amounts  : — 

"  For  the  maintenance  of  his  four  daughters       -       £1,500 
"  For  a  house  and  carriage  for  their  use  600 

"  For  Mrs.  Jordan's  own  use          •  1,500 

"  And  to  enable  Mrs.  Jordan  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  her  married  daughters,  children  of 
f    a  former  connection       -  -  800 

« In  all,  £4,400 


"  This  settlement  was  carried  into  effect,  a  trustee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  monies  under  such  trust  were  paid  quarterly 
to  the  respective  accounts,  at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Coutts  and  Co. 

Now  if  Mr.  Barton  had  confined  his  laud  of  the  Duke  to  the 
performance  of  a  mere  act  of  justice,  we  might  have  joined  him 
in  his  praise ;  but  when  he  talks  of  liberality  and  generosity, 
we  become  inclined  to  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
We  would  ask  of  this  vindicator,  how  much  of  the  latter  sums 
was  the  Duke  compelled  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  pursuant  to 
articles  signed  at  the  commencement  of  his  connexion  with 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  a  separation  arising  from  his  wish  ? — 
Mr.  Barton  must  know  the  terms  on  which  Mrs.  Jordan  con- 
sented to  abandon  her  former  "  friend,"  and  live  with  his  Royal 
Highness.  Let  him  give  those  terms  to  the  public,  and  it  will 
quickly  be  seen  whether  one  shilling  more  than  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  demanded,  was  conceded  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to.  The  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  her  four 
young  ladies,  stands  on  similar  grounds,  as  to  liberality  and 
generosity,  as  the  sums  we  have  already  discussed.  It  did  not 
suffice,  as  the  young  ladies  were  required  to  be  educated  and 
maintained,  and  even  Mr.  Barton  is  compelled  to  admit  this, 
accordingly  to  what  follows. 
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"It  was  a  stipulation  in  the  said  settlements,  that  in  the 
event  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  resuming  her  profession,  the  care  of  the 
Duke's  four  daughters,  together  with  the  15007.  per  annum  for 
their  maintenance,  should  revert  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
this  event  actually  did  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  desire  to  accept 
certain  proposals  made  to  her  to  perform." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  leaving  Eng- 
land, which  Mr.  Barton  states  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  cessation  of  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
myself  ensued  until  September,  1815,  when  I  most  unexpect- 
edly received  a  note  from  her,  requesting  to  see  me  immedi- 
ately. I  found  her  in  tears,  and  under  much  embarrassment 
from  a  circumstance  that  had  burst  upon  her,  as  she  said,  like 
a  thunder-storm.  She  found  herself  involved  to  a  considerable 
amount  by  securities  which  all  at  once  appeared  against  her  in 
the  form  of  bonds  and  promisory  notes,  given  incautiously  by 
herself  to  relieve,  as  she  thought,  from  trifling  difficulties  a 
near  relation  in  whom  she  had  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. 

"  Acceptances  had  been  given  by  her  in  blank,  upon  stamped 
paper,  which  she  supposed  were  for  small  amounts,  but  which 
afterwards  appear  to  have  been  laid  before  her,  capable  of  car- 
rying larger  sums. 

"  She  was  fearful  of  immediate  arrest — she  wished  to  treat 
all  her  claimants  most  fairly  and  honourably,  and  to  save  if 
possible,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  person  who  had  so  de- 
ceived her  from  utter  ruin.  She  could  not  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  with  her  creditors,  unless  at  large ;  and  apprehending 
that  if  she  remained  in  England,  that  would  not  long  be  the 
case,  she  instantly  adopted  the  resolution  before  mentioned  of 
going  to  France. 

•  If  this  poor  lady  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  her  country,  and  fly  as  it 
were  from  the  face  of  her  creditors,  what,  we  would  ask,  had  become  of  the 
many  thousands  she  had  for  a  length  of  years  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
as  the  produce  of  a  long  and  well  merited  theatrical  course  of  success  ?  It  is 
well  known  her  receipts  from  the  theatres  were  all  supplied  to  the  support  of  her 
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"  A  list  of  creditors  was  made  out,  and  an  arrangement  was 
in  progress  to  enable  her  to  return  to  this  country.  All  she 
required  to  set  her  mind  at  ease  on  the  extent  of  the  demands 
that  might  be  made  out  against  her,  was  that  the  /person  who 
had  plunged  her  into  all  these  difficulties  should  declare  upon 
oath  that  the  list  he  had  given  her  included  the  whole.  This 
the  party  from  time  to  time  refused  to  do ;  and  disappointed 
thus  in  the  hope  she  had  so  fondly  cherished  of  again  returning 
to  this  country,  and  seeing  those  children  for  whom  she  had 
the  most  tender  affection,  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  af- 
flictions, and  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  died  at  St.  Cloud." 

We  shall  make  no  comment  on  this  ex-parte  statement, 
parts  of  which,  considering  Mrs.  Jordan's  long  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  appears  almost  incredible,  but  at  once  proceed 
to  the  cause  which  has  occasioned  its  publication.  And  here 
we  must  say  that  our  opinion  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  the  im- 
mediate connexions  of  Mrs.  Jordan  allowing  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  on  her  debts  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  remains  un- 
changed. 

We  must  here  be  understood  as  looking  to  the  situation  in 
life  of  those  persons,  and  to  the  rank  they  fill,  and  are  likely  to 
fill  in  society.  Is  it  fitting  that  in  the  same  newspaper  we 
should  read  of  visits  paid  to  Royalty  at  Brighton,  and  of  divi- 
dends of  so  much  in  the  pound  on  a  mother's  debts  ?  The  late 
Mrs.  Jordan's  creditors  may,  we  admit,  be  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  persons  in  possession  of  bills,  originating  in  the 
blank  acceptances  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Barton, — but  is  he  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  when  Mrs.  Jordan  left  England,  all  her 
common  and  daily  tradesmen  were  paid  ? — Besides,  the  bills 
were  received  by[the  other  creditors  on  the  faith  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
name,  and  are  entitled  to  consideration  equal  with  the  rest  of 
the  claims. 

children  and  the  maintenance  of  a  household  of  which  she  at  that  time  formed 
a  part.  If  liberality  and  generosity  had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  every  shil- 
ling of  this  money  should  have  been  invested  in  trustees  for  her  sole  use  and 
disposal.  Would  she  then  have  had  cause  to  fly  her  native  soil  ? 
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On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  with  what  little  difficulty 
we  might  satisfy  creditors  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Jordan — how  ready  they  must  be  to  make  the 
conditions  of  payment  of  her  debts  easy  and  accomodating  to 
those  who  would  generously,  because  voluntarily,  propose  to 
pay  them  ; — we  do  think  it  lacks  of  common  sensibility,  putting 
out  of  the  question  filial  duty,  and  a  due  regard  to  a  mother's 
memory,  to  allow  her  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  light 
of  an  insolvent  debtor  !* 

We  now  present  a  curious  document  issued  by  an  unknown 
writer,  and  after  considering  the  general  tenour  of  Mr.  Boaden's 
remarks  on  a  certain  character,  we  must  confess  that  we  feel 
no  little  astonishment  that  it  should  have  found  insertion  in  his 
biography  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  Our  own  comments  upon  this 
paper  will  close  the  labour  we  have  undertaken. 

"MRS.   JORDAN. 

"  To  John  Barton,  Esq.,  six-and-thirty  years  servant  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

«SlR, 

"  As  I  have  doubt  that  the  paper  appearing  in  the  morn- 
ing prints,  with  your  signature,  was  intended  to  become  part 
and  portion  of  the  public  record,  I  will  offer  no  apology  for 
troubling  you  with  this  letter. — As  a  state  document,  put  into 
wide  circulation  to  explain  away  the  charges  which  have  been 
perferred  against  one  of  the  blood-royal,  between  whom  and 

*  "  In  further  proof  of  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
towards  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mr.  Barton  quotes  a  circular  letter,  which  was  some  years 
ago  addressed  by  her  to  the  different  London  journals?  in  which,  in  allusion  to 
reports  then  in  circulation  of  the  Duke's  treatment  of  her,  she  says : — 

"  In  love  of  truth,  and  justice  to  his  Royal  Highness,  I  think  it  my  duty  thus 
publicly  and  unequivocally  to  declare  that  his  liberality  to  me  has  been  noble 
and  generous  in  the  highest  degree." 

We  are  not  all  dispossed  to  lessen  the  consideration  of  any  act  of  kindness 
from  the  Duke  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  prior  to  her  leaving  the  kingdom  j  but  it  should  be 
borae  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  mothir,  and  as  such,  ever  inclined  to  spare 
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the  throne  of  these  realms  there  is  but  one  slender  life, — to- 
wards a  lonely,  yet  ill-fated  creature,  it  is  deserving  of  respect; 
and  as  an  answer  to  some  remarks  introduced  in  a  former 
number  of  this  paper,  it  is  entitled  to  some  observations.  Yet 
anxious  as  I  most  truly  am,  that  the  character  of  your  amiable 
and  illustrious  master  should  come  forth  pure  and  unalloyed 
from  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  and  that  you  yourself  after  an  at- 
tachment of  six-and-thirty  years,  to  a  good  and  generous  master, 
should  be  the  l^ippy  instrument  of  contributing  to  this  end,  I 
must  be  excused  from  going  along  with  all  the  conclusions  con. 
tained  in  your  address.  I  am  inclined,  in  the  first  place  to 
think,  though  the  opinion  of  the  world  be  against  me,  that  the 
long  and  continued  connexion  which  subsisted  between  your 
illustrious  master  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  in  the  eyes  of  morality 
equivalent  to  a  marriage,  and  as  such  it  was  registered  in 
heaven/ 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Royal  marriage  act,  the  policy  of  which 
may  well  be  doubted,  does  certainly  bar  the  house  of  Brunswick 
from  allying  any  of  its  princely  members  even,  to  the  highest, 
dame  in  the  country ;  and  that  far  less  could  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished  female  commoner  ever  aspire  to  be  lighted  to 
the  bridal  chamber  by  the  torch  of  Hymen ; — still  the  inter- 
change of  affection — the  communication  of  interests — the  shar- 
ing of  the  honours  of  the  table  and  bed — the  birth  of  children 
— are  acts  and  circumstances  which  can  be  but  feebly  sup- 
ported by  the  mere  formal  nuptial  tie. 

"  It  is  not  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  set  phrases,  no,  nor  the 
conformity  to  a  legal  and  outward  mark  of  intention,  that  can 
beget  so  undue  and  dreary  a  vacuum  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  Man  clings  to  woman — his  feelings  and  his  wants  at- 
tach him  to  her;  and  woman,  fond,  relying  woman,  leaves 
the  guardian  of  her  youth,  and  the  sworn  protector  of  her  riper 
years,  for  him  who  captivated  her  heart,  and  holds  out  the  hand 
of  welcome  and  protection.  To  Mrs.  Jordan  this  hand  was 

the  father  of  her  children  from  feeling  that,  which  might  have  embittered  him 
against  his  offspring. 
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freely  extended,  and  many,  many  were  the  years  during  which 
she  lay  in  the  bosom  of  your  illustrious  master.  But,  tis  truly 
said, — 

"  Affection  changes  as  the  mood  inclines." 

"  The  domestic  comforts  began  to  wax  cold,  and  a  separation 
took  place.  What  advice  should  you  have  offered  to  your 
master  ? — Ought  you  not  to  have  dissuaded  him,  by  kindling 
the  sparks  of  half-buried  love,  from  allowing  a  creature  shorn 
of  her  attractions,  and  worn  down  by  cares  and  toils  in  his  services, 
again  to  offer  herself  before  the  public  ? — You  will  answer  that 
ample  provisions  were  made  to  avert  this  necessity.  These, 
indeed,  look  fair  upon  paper,  but  what  are  the  conditions  with 
which  they  were  clogged? — If  Mrs.  Jordan  were  to  return  to 
the  stage,  2,2007.  were  to  be  struck  off  for  her  daughters  por. 
tions  and  equipages ;  and  she  was  to  shun  their  society. 

"Does  a  mother  love  to  be  torn  from  her  offspring?  Dis- 
tracted between  the  two  alternatives — either  to  lose  their  com- 
pany, or  to  give  up  the  hope  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  of  securing  some  independence, 
should  His  Grace  be  called  to  his  audit ; — she  at  length  preferred 
the  latter  course.  One  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  therefore, 
became  her  sole  independence ;  but  scarcely  had  she  began  her 
career,  than  this  sum  was  snatched  from  her  by  an  unfortunate 
guarantee — she  was  therefore  destitute. 

"  With  your  approbation  she  fled  to  France,  and  there  lived 
in  want  and  misery.  Your  amiable  and  illustrious  master  was 
not  ignorant  of  her  embarrassments ;  yet  they  were  unheeded. 
How  they  affected  her,  the  letter  she  wrote  from  St.  Cloud  is 
too  melancholy  ai)  evidence  : — 

"  My  weak  hand,"  says  she,  "  is  scarcely  able  to  trace  the 
still  more  feeble  efforts  of  my  mind." 

"  It  is  well  known  she  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  her  situa- 
tion , — foreigners  supplied  her  with  rags  to  cover  her  squalid 
and  emaciated  frame,  and  the  benevolence  of  foreigners  was 
taxed  to  lay  her  ashes  in  the  tomb. — Why  do  not  you,  sir 
communicate  these  circumstances  to  your  master  ? — Why  did 
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you  not  say  that  the  annuity  was  a  sealed  book — that  she  was 
wretched  and  forlorn  in  a  foreign  land  ?  Had  your  amiable 
and  illustrious  master  heard  this  tale  of  woe,  he  must  have 
flown  to  her  relief — repaid  the  large  sums  which  he  had  draivn 
from  her  theatrical  talents;  or  at  least  taken  some  steps  to 
withdraw  the  arrest  upon  her  annuity.  Surely  you  must  have 
known  that  a  slanderous  world  would  have  interpreted  your 
apathy  into  the  apathy  of  your  patron ;  and  that  there  was 
risk,  however  pure  and  spotless  the  House  of  Brunswick  is,  of 
a  shadow  passing  across  the  lustre  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  And  busy  tongues,  too,  might  have  said  that  the 
bond  had  a  careful  provision,  by  which  legal  or  voluntarily 
assignees  were  to  annul  its  efficacy,  and  that  the  prospect  of 
these  had  swayed  the  noble-hearted  and  munificent  grantee 
in  amplifying  its  contents. 

"  Unjustifiable  and  malicious  as  these  allusions  were,  the 
credulous  public  mightjiave  given  them  ear,  and  it  was  your  duty 
to  have  prevented  them.  You  are  not  entitled,  in  exculpation* 
to  plead  the  profuse  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling 
afterwards  granted  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughters.  Is  it  any 
excuse  to  an  ungrateful  country  that  monuments  are  reared 
and  paeans  are  sung  to  one  whose  lamp  had  expired  for  want 
of  the  oil  of  subsistance  ? 

"  The  Athenians  honoured  their  Socrates  after  compelling 
him  to  drink  the  hemlock  juice. 

"  But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  tender  anxiety  1  feel 
for  the  character  and  conduct  of  your  amiable  and  illustrious 
master; 'and  how  sincerely  I  wish  that  his  manifold  virtues 
should  shine  as  conspicuously  as  his  rank. 

"  Yours, 

"  HUMANUS." 

In  the  foregoing  reply  to  Mr.  Barton's  explanation  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  Royal  master,  we  certainly  have  a 
document  of  more  sterling  value  than  all  the  letters  and 
statements  previously  given*  From  the  commencement  of 
Mrs  Jordan's  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  their  termination, 
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the  two  prominent  circumstances  to  be  remarked  are ;  the 
strenuous  attempts  of  the  Duke's  friends  to  substantiate  that 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  never  reduced  to  want,  on  the  one  hand, — 
and  the  assertions  on  the  other,  that  prior  to  dissolution  she 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  exigency,  the  latter  of  which 
opinions  we  certainly  cherish. 

As  to  the  connection  that  had  subsisted  between  the  un- 
fortunate lady  and  the  personage  adverted  to,  after  twenty 
years  of  cohabitation,  and  the  having  borne  him  such  a  progeny, 
we  conceive  with  Humanus,  that  no  nuptial  ceremony  could 
have  rendered  the  tie  more  permanently  binding  to  the  parties 
in  the  face  of  Heaven ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  we  have  ever  been  led  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
unnecessary  and  cruel  piece  of  state  policy  that  have  ever  dis- 
graced the  statutes  of  the  realm. 

We  must  next  advert  to  the  ample  settlement  stated  by  Mr. 
Barton  to  have  been  made  upon  the  lady  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  fit  to  publish  the  particular  clause  contained  in  the 
deed,  which  is  so  forcibly  adverted  to  by  the  writer  of  the 
last  document;  namely,  that  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
return  to  her  theatrical  profession  she  was  to  forfeit  in  favour 
of  her  daughter's  equipages,  &c.  £2000  a  year,  and  also  be 
deprived  of  the  society  of  an  offspring  she  adored.  By  thus 
stipulating,  that  in  the  event  of  having  recourse  to  the  stage, 
so  serious  a  diminution  of  income  would  certainly  accrue,  she 
was  necessarily  compelled  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  providing 
for  her  offspring  by  Mr.  Ford,  through  the  medium  of  her  own 
exertions,  and  thereby  that  portion  of  her  family  was  to  be  left 
destitute.  Well,  indeed,  might  Humanus  inquire  of  Mr 
Barton  why  he  did  not  advise  his  patron  against  the  adoption 
of  such  a  heartless  and  cold-blooded  line  of  conduct. 

When  the  income,  however,  became  limited  to  1500Z.  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  noble  resolution  to  sacrifice  her 
own  maternal  feelings  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  her  por- 
tionless daughters,  and  that  this  latter  sum  became  a  dead 
letter,  owing  to  pecuniary  involvements  for  another,  she  fled  to 
17.  3D 
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France,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  when  pursuing  that  desperate 
measure,  she  actually  received  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Barton, 
although  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  penury  would 
ensue.  Yet  although  her  necessities  were  cognizable  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  himself,  they  remained  unattended  to,  notwith- 
standing the  tenor  of  her  letters  afforded  evident  testimony  of 
the  agony  of  her  mind. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pointed  paragraph  in  this  ex- 
position :  namely,  the  point  blank  assertion,  "  That  had  his 
amiable  and  illustrious  master  heard  this  tale  of  woe,  he  must 
have  flown  to  her  relief — repaid  the  large  sums  which  he  had 
drawn  from  her  theatrical  talents ;  or  at  least  taken  some  steps 
to  withdraw  the  arrest  upon  her  annuity/ 

Throughout  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  only  dealt  in  que- 
ries upon  the  above  topic,  whereas  Humanus  makes  the  direct 
charge,  which  Mr.  Barton  never  thought  fit  to  contradict  j  we 
therefore  leave  the  reader  to  judge  from  what  has  been  so  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  progress  of  these  pages  respecting  the 
disappearance  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  fortune,  how  it  could  have  been 
expended,  and  if  the  statement  of  the  above  writer  be  correct, 
whether  or  not  she  received  anything  like  an  adequate  remu- 
neration for  the  immense  sum,  we  have  clearly  proved  were  the 
result  of  a  display  of  her  long  protracted  and  inimitable  talents. 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  so  deeply 
implicated  in  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  especially  in  the 
latter  days  of  that  highly  gifted  and  amiable  woman,  that  every 
incident  is  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  which  can  throw  the 
least  light  upon  the  mystery,  with  which  the  conduct  of  his 
Royal  Highness  appears  to  be  accompanied. 

The  advocates  of  his  Royal  Highness,  have  indeed  attempted 
to  extenuate  his  conduct,  but  there  are  documents  unfortu- 
nately existing,  which  completely  refute  the  statements  which 
they  sent  forth,  and  which  tend  rather  to  mystify  the  matter, 
than  exculpate  the  Duke  from  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  him. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  documents,  and  perhaps  a 
more  flimsy,  inconclusive  defence  was  never  made  for  an 
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individual,  who,  considering  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the 
country,  and  an  affectionate  intercourse  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, and  a  numerous  progeny  the  result  of  it,  ought  to  have 
made  him  hesitate  before  he  committed  himself,  so  deeply  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  laid  himself  open  to  some 
severe  reprehension. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1813,  Mrs.  Jordan  was  called  upon  very 
unexpectedly,  to  redeem  some  securities  given  by  her,  for 
money  raised  to  assist  a  near  relative.  The  cause  of  this  aid 
was  the  pressure  of  matters,  purely  of  a  domestic  nature.  The 
call  upon  her  was  sudden  and  certainly  unexpected,  and  not 
finding  herself  in  a  situation  to  advance  the  2000/.  claimed, 
she  withdrew  herself  to  France,  deputing  a  friend  in  England, 
to  make  every  necessary  arrangement  for  paying  all  the 
creditors  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
quitting  England,  she  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income 
of  upwards  of  2,000/.  paid  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
quarterly,  without  demur,  drawback,  or  impediment,  and  so 
continued  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  Up  to  April  1816,  Mrs^ 
Jordan's  drafts  on  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.  were  duly  paid; 
never  for  a  moment  could  she  have  felt  the  griping  hand  of 
poverty. 

"  I  can  positively  assert,  that  never  during  her  LIFE-TIME 
was  one  shilling  paid  towards  liquidating  the  securities  in 
question ;  nor  was  it  URGENT  that  it  should  be  done ;  because 
the  creditors,  for  the  most  part  personal  friends,  well  knew  the 
upright  principles  they  had  to  depend  upon ;  nor  were  they 
ignorant,  that  the  transcendent  talents  of  this  GIFTED  being 
were  always  sure  to  receive  a  munificent  reward  from  the 
hands  of  the  public,  whenever  she  should  again  seek  their 
assistance ;  and  in  the  fruits  of  this,  THEY  were  sure  of 
participating.  Her  protracted  stay  abroad  was  occasioned  by 
untoward  circumstances,  over  which  the  PRINCIPALS  had  no 
control. 

"  Up  to  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  leaving  England,  she  had 
been  living  under  the  same  roof,  with  the  relative  with  whom 
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she  was  concerned  in  the  securities  alluded  to.  Reciprocal 
acts  of  kindness,  mutual  confidence  in  all  domestic  matters, 
and  many  points  of  private  affairs  tended  to  create  in  Mrs. 
Jordan's  mind  a  reliance  upon  this  person.  Never  for  a 
moment  during  the  six  years  that  her  daughter  had  been 
married,  had  Mrs.  Jordan  reason  to  doubt  his  sincere  affection 
or  his  veracity;  nor  did  she  doubt  them,  when  she  left  Eng- 
land. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  derangement  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
affairs,  and  before  she  left  England,  a  STATEMENT  OF  ALL  the 
CLAIMS  to  which  she  was  liable,  was  made  out,  together  with  a 
LIST  OF  THE  PERSONS  holding  her  bonds  and  bills  of  acceptance  ? 
the  result  of  which  convinced  Mrs.  Jordan  that  her  liabilities 
did  not  much  exceed  2,000/.,  and  that  the  claimants  were  one 
and  all  the  personal  friends  of  the  parties. 

"In  August  1815,  Mrs.  Jordan  left  England  for  France, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  away  some  ten  days,  the  time 
computed  necessary  to  place  matters  in  that  state,  as  to  render 
her  person  legally  secure  from  arrest.  Her  affairs  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  persons  well  informed  in  every  particular  there- 
of, as  of  all  other  matters  connected  with  her  life.  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  well  aware  that  the  creditors  were  only  anxious  to 
have  their  claims  placed  in  a  secure  state,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  every  accommodation  required.  She  was  also 
aware  that  her  FELLOW  SUFFERER  had  given  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  income  ;  and  she  felt  that  her  representative  in 
England  could  in  one  hour's  time  settle  any  doubtful  point 
that  might  arise  during  the  arrangement.  In  short,  she  knew 
that  no  impediment  existed.  Consequently,  when  she  found 
that  month  after  month  elapsed,  without  anything  being  finally 
settled,  her  mind  became  troubled. 

"  Mrs.  Jordan  left  England ;  she  took  with  her  as  a  com- 
panion, a  lady  who  had  for  some  years  previously  been 
employed  in  superintending  the  education  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
younger  children,  and  who  had  for  the  last  twelve  months,  had 
been  Mrs.  Jordan's  constant  attendant.  This  person  came  to 
England  in  January  1816,  to  receive,  and  take  Mrs.  Jordan 
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her  quarters'  income,  then  in  Messrs.  Coutt's  house.  From 
the  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England,  until  she  quitted  it,  she 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  towards  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  (then  residing  in  Mrs.  Jordan's  house)  that  was 
offensive  beyond  measure ;  she  peremptorily  and  in  a  most 
insulting  manner,  called  upon  the  person  concerned  with  Mrs. 
Jordan  in  the  affairs  of  the  bills  and  bonds,  to  make  oath  that 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  not  liable  to  any  claims  beyond  those  of 
which  she  already  knew.  The  demand  was  accompanied  by 
base  insinuations.  Justly  doubting  this  to  be  really  the  wish 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  irritated  at  the  circumstances  attending 
the  demand,  it  was  refused ;  and  on  the  same  day,  this  lady 
returned  to  France,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  but  then  for  the 
first  time,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  did  become  apprehensive.' 

During  her  stay  in  England,  the  lady  alluded  to^  informed 
two  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughters,  that  Mrs.  Jordan's  future 
place  of  residence  in  France,  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  them,  and  that  all  letters  from  them  to  their  mother, 
must  be  sent  through  a  third  person,  and  be  directed  to  Mrs. 
James,  instead  of  Mrs.  Jordan ;  thus,  from  that  time,  all  such 
communications  first  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  might  withdraw  Mrs.  Jordan's  confidence  and  affection, 
from  those  most  interested  in  getting  her  back  to  England.  It 
is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  verbal  refusal  given  to  take  the 
oath  demanded,  because  it  has  been  made  a  point  of  much  im- 
portance as  connected  with  Mrs.  Jordan's  state  of  feeling,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  made  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  January  26,  1824,  of  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Jordan's,  bearing  date 
January  16,  1816. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  letter  must  have  been  written  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  above-mentioned  lady  to  France,  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  then  only  for  the  first  time, 
did  a  feeling  of  apprehension  of  further  demands  awake  in 
Mrs.  Jordan's  mind,  and  the  fatal  step  of  cutting  off  the  source 
of  communications  prevented  altogether,  or  perhaps  only  de- 
layed the  receipt  of  a  letter  written  by  the  person  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  on  the  very  same  day ;  to  say  that  he  was  truly 
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willing  to  do  whatever  Mrs.  Jordan  should  herself  require,  and 
that  the  oath  should  be  taken  whenever  she  wrote  to  say  it 
was  her  wish. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mind  of  this  great  woman 
had  been  long  and  grievously  oppressed.  Nor  will  this  be  any 
matter  of  wonder  when  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  her  eventful 
life.  Who  can  deny,  that  in  the  greatest  flow  of  her  pros- 
perity, she  had  many  bitter  memorials  that  good  and  ill  will 
mingle  in  every  human  condition.  The  greatest  pleasure  that 
acquiring  could  bestow  upon  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  its  affording 
her  the  power  of  shedding  greater  happiness  around  her.  Can 
there  be  a  severer  censure  on  her  memory,  than  to  think 
that  pecuniary  difficulties)  even  weighty,  (which  her's  never 
were)  could  for  any  length  of  time  have  depressed  a  mind 
such  as  her's  in  its  perfect  state  ? 

I  have  thrown  this  statement  together,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  deem  it  satisfactory,  and  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  your's, 

#     *     #     # 

This  document  we  take  it  for  granted,  is  given  as  a  most 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  elucidation  of  all  that  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  reader  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Now,  so  far  from  conceding  to  such  opinion, 
we  regard  this  authentic  statement  as  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory and  inconclusive  papers  we  ever  perused.  The  unfor- 
tunate lady,  it  seems,  was  very  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
pay  two  thousand  pounds,  and  not  having  assets  so  to  do ;  she,  in 
order  to  secure  her  personal  safety,  fled  to  France.  At  the 
period  alluded  to,  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  upwards  of 
2000Z.  a  year,  yet  no  security  could  be  given,  nor  any  compo- 
sition entered  into  with  the  claimants ;  finally,  nothing  short 
of  expatriation  could  ensure  her  safety.  So  much  for  the  first 
paragraph.  We  are  next  told  that  during  the  lady's  life  time, 
not  one  shilling  was  ever  paid  in  liquidation  of  the  bonds  and 
bills,  whereon  the  2000/.  were  claimed ;  and  why  ?  because  the 
creditors  were  personal  friends  of  the  debtor,  who  felt  so  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  honourable  conduct,  that  nothing  could 
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be  further  from  their  minds,  than  having  any  recourse  to  any 
unpleasant  measures.  Then  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  did  she  absent  herself  from  England  ?  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  conclusive  lines  of  the  second  paragraph,  "  that 
her  protracted  stay  abroad  was  occasioned  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  principals  had  no  control."  Who 
are  the  persons  alluded  to  under  the  term,  principals  ?  were 
they  the  creditors ;  her  own  family ;  or  the  individual  with 
whom  she  had  last  cohabited  ?  We  confess  there  is  something 
so  enigmatical  in  this  sentence,  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
our  inability  to  solve  its  meaning, 

Again,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  we  find  it  repeated  that  Mrs, 
Jordan,  after  all  the  claims  upon  her  had  been  ascertained, 
was  not  involved  to  a  greater  amount  than  2000/.,  which  debt 
had  been  incurred  to  assist  another ;  while  the  creditors,  one 
and  all,  were  personal  friends  of  the  parties.  How  singular 
then,  we  again  repeat,  that  she  should  have  gone  abroad,  and 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  her  absence  should  have  been 
protracted  by  events,  over  which  the  principals  had  no 
control. 

The  fifth  paragraph  states  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
above,  that  her  intention  was  to  be  absent  some  ten  days,  "  the 
time  computed  necessary  to  place  matters  in  that  state,  as  to 
render  her  (Mrs.  Jordan's  person)  legally  secure  from  arrest/' 
What  fear  could  exist  when  we  have  been  twice  assured  they 
were  one  and  all  her  personal  friends  ?  Added  to  this,  we  are 
further  instructed  that  the  poor  lady's  FELLOW  SUFFERER  had 
given  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  annual  income,  and  she  felt 
certain  her  representative  in  England,  could  in  one  hour's 
time  settle  any  doubtful  point  in  the  arrangement.  In  short, 
she  knew  that  no  impediment  existed.  Consequently,  finding 
month  succeeding  month,  and  no  settlement  taking  place,  her 
mind  became  troubled.  Well,  indeed,  it  might,  and  our  only 
astonishment  is,  that  the  worm  thus  trampled  upon  was  so 
quiescent  as  unavenged  to  carry  her  weighty  sufferings  to  the 
grave.  In  the  sixth  paragraph  allusion  is  made  to  the  staunch 
friend  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  visited  London  to  receive  her  money 
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at  Coutts',  the  banker's,  and  who  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
aware  of  the  neglectful  manner  in  which  her  employer  had 
been  treated  during  her  absence,  consequently  pursued  a  line 
of  conduct  towards  her  daughters  by  Mr.  Ford,  that  gave  great 
offence ;  she  further,  as  it  subsequently  appears  at  the  express 
desire  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  demanded  an  affidavit  on  the  part  of  the 
friend  she  had  obliged  in  the  bond  and  bill  transactions,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  not  involved  her  to  a  larger  amount  than  the 
2000/.  stipulated,  which  oath  he  refused  to  ratify ;  when  we  are 
sapiently  informed  at  the  close  of  this  paragraph,  that,  "  then 
for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Jordan  did  become  apprehensive."  So 
then,  her  leaving  England  in  the  greatest  terror — "  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure  for  ten  days,  to  secure  her  from  arrest," 
— all  was  mere  moonshine,  as  her  only  real  terrors  were 
awakened,  when  she  was  in  perfect  security  from  the  harpies  of 
the  English  law,  on  the  soil  of  France. 

We  should  like  to  know  after  a  such  an  expose  a§  the  above 
assertion  affords,  what  can  be  said  in  support  of  this  alleged 
Authentic  Statement,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  garbled 
and  mystified  document  we  ever  perused,  and  all  we  have  to 
say  is,  that  the  reader  must  be  endowed  with  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  credulity  and  discernment  than  ourselves  to  extract 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  points  it  was  in- 
tended to  develope. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Alsop  gave  great 
umbrage  in  a  certain  exalted  quarter,  in  consequence  of  a 
most  virulent  epistolatory  correspondence  which  she  carried 
on,  while  under  the  roof  of  her  sister's  husband,  Mr.  March. 
Now,  who  was  enabled  to  know  more  intimately  the  affairs  of 
Mrs.  Jordan,  than  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Alsop,  who, 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  personal  exigency,  and  fully  aware 
of  the  fortune  her  parent  ought  to  have  enjoyed,  and  was  bereft 
of — gave  vent  to  her  acrimonious  feelings.  The  result  was 
an  interview,  by  the  Duke's  command,  between  his  agents, 
Messrs.  Wilkes  and  Barton,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Mr.  March  had  not  been  at  all  instigatory  to  the  objectionable 
correspondence  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Alsop:— in  short,  the 
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latter  mentioned  lady,  being  remonstrated  with  upon  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  March,  she  at  once  absented  herself  from  his 
house. 

Daring  Mrs.  Alsop's  absence  at  Bath,  whither  she  was 
invited  in  her  theatrical  capacity;  her  lodgings  were  occupied 
by  her  sister,  Mrs.  March  and  the  family,  at  which  period  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jordan  occurred.  Ere  the  latter  melancholy 
event  was  known  to  Mrs.  March,  it  so  happened  that  the 
quarterly  allowance  paid  to  her  by  Messrs.  Coutts,  the  bankers 
became  due,  and  she  in  consequence  repaired  thither  to  receive 
the  same,  having  promised  ten  pounds  of  the  money  to  her 
landlord,  Mr.  Withers,  in  part  liquidation  of  Mrs  Alsop's 
debt,  in  order  that  he  might  pay  an  arrea**  of  taxes,  for  which 
he  was  importuned  by  the  collector.  On  application,  how* 
ever,  at  the  banker's  it  was  found  that  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Jordan's  decease  having  previously  been  ascertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  his  agent  had  by  his  command,  prohibited  all 
further  payments  two  days  prior ;  notwithstanding  the  annuity 
was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  due.  Of  course,  the  payment  to 
Mrs.  Alsop  was  equally  prohibited,  who  in  consequence  began 
to  commit  her  memoirs  to  paper,  which  would  have  proved  no 
very  palatable  publication  in  a  certain  quarter,  she  being  in 
possession  of  letters  and  manuscripts  sufficient  to  fill  a  moder- 
ate sack,  containing  among  other  documents,  the  whole  corres- 
pondence from  its  origin,  between  her  mother  and  her  former 
illustrious  paramour.  Indeed,  so  indignant  was  Mrs.  Alsop, 
that  she  applied  to  her  landlord,  desiring  that  he  should  com- 
mit her  manuscript  to  the  press,  saying  all  she  wished  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  libel,  as  in  that  case  she  should  by  such 
publicity  acquire  public  commiseration ; — Mr.  Withers,  how- 
ever from  prudential  motives  declined  interfering.  From  part 
of  Mrs.  Alsop's  production,  as  read  to  her  landlord,  it  appears 
that  her  mother's  nightly  salaries  at  Drury  Lane,  were  con- 
stantly paid  in  advance  on  the  night  of  performance,  ere  she 
made  her  appearance  upon  the  boards,  which  sums  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  remitted  by  a  messenger,  sometimes  to  a  gambling 
17.  3E 
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house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  at  others,  to  St.  James's  Street,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  which  we  leave  the  reader  to  surmise. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Alsop  acquired  a  knowledge  of  her  pa- 
rent's melancholy  dissolution,  than  she  hired  a  post  chaise, 
and  repaired  to  Englefield  Green,  Mrs.  Jordan's  former  resi- 
dence, where  she  found  the  old  nurse  who  had  for  years  at- 
tended our  actress,  and  from  whom  she  claimed  various  articles 
on  the  premises,  as  Mrs.  Jordan's  eldest  child,  which  she  se- 
cured to  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Among  these  objects 
were  some  china  chimney  ornaments ;  a  pendule ;  an  original 
oil  picture  of  Mrs.  Jordan ;  and  in  particular,  a  mirror,  for- 
merly the  property  of  David  Garrick,  which  during  his  career 
had  adorned  the  dressing  room  of  our  Roscius,  at  Old  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  last  memorial  Mrs.  Alsop  possessed  of 
her  mother,  was  a  rug,  half  finished,  the  work  of  her  hands, 
being  intended  for  an  urn,  upon  the  tea  table. — One  curious 
fact  connected  with  this  object  is  Mrs.  Jordan  having  been  en- 
gaged in  working  the  same  at  the  precise  juncture  when  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  a  final  separation  from  his  royal  High- 
ness was  indispensable : — the  purposed  alliance  with  the  then 
wealthy  Miss  Tilney  Long,  being  adduced  as  the  plea. 

Some  altercation  taking  place,  and  words  growing  high,  the 
unfortunate  lady  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment  arising  from 
wounded  pride  and  indignant  feelings, — threw  the  rug,  which 
piece  of  workmanship  we  have  recently  had  in  our  hands,  at 
the  head  of  the  duke.  We  give  this  as  one  of  the  state- 
ments frequently  reiterated  by  Mrs.  Alsop,  which  becomes  the 
more  valuable  as  tending  to  confirm  the  statement  we  have  pre- 
viously made  respecting  the  real  cause  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  se- 
paration from  the  duke. 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  melancholy  subject  of  our  history, 
who  found  the  last  gleam  of  prosperity  cloud  upon  her  for  ever. 
She  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  a  progeny  of 
ten  beloved  children,  (and  how  she  was  capable  of  adoring  her 
offspring  those  might  avouch  who  knew  her  as  intimately  as 
ourselves,)  —  but  further  subjected  to  encounter  pecuniary 
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claims  for  domestic  expenditures  which  she  found  it  far  from 
convenient  to  liquidate.  Too  noble  in  spirit  to  sue  for  assist- 
ance where  she  might  have  commanded  justice — and  too  deli- 
cate in  sentiment  to  make  any  appeal  to  a  heart  she  had  found 
proof  against  every  latent  touch  of  sympathy,  she  rather  chose 
to  pine  in  secret; — 

And  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. 

Nothing  is  more  harrowing  to  the  mind  of  sensibility  than 
the  being  subjected  to  encounter  persons  and  objects  we  were 
accustomed  to  greet  under  more  prosperous  circumstances. 
Every  square  and  street  through  which  Mrs.  Jordan  passed, 
reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  gaudy  scenes  of  days  gone  by 
London,  therefore,  became  irksome  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  more  particularly  a  conviction  that  she  almost  inhaled  the 
same  breath  as  her  children,  without  possessing  the  power  of 
clasping  them  to  her  heart. 

Thtfs  circumstanced,  no  course  was  left  her  to  pursue,  but 
to  fly  for  secrecy  and  refuge  to  a  foreign  soil.  What  pangs 
this  step  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  lady,  we  too  well  know; 
— days  of  weeping,  and  nights  without  a  moment's  repose, 
preceded  the  adoption  of  this  measure ;  and  when  she  bade 
adieu  to  London,  it  appeared  as  if  materiality  had  left  the  spirit 
behind  to  hover  over  those  she  loved,  and  was  fated  never  to 
meet  again  ! 

The  following  anecdote,  never  recorded,  is  one  of  the  last 
occurrences  that  took  place  previously  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  bidding 
a  final  adieu  to  the  land  she  had  so  prominently  embellished — 
to  the  soil  that  gave  her  birth. 

Mr.  Charles  Wigley,  who  possessed  the  spacious  apartments 
formerly  existing  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  appropriated  to  the 
display  of  public  exhibitions,  was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  Jordan, 
of  whom  he  had  some  previous  knowledge,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  the  purchaser  of  her  furniture,  &c.  The  above 
mentioned  gentleman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fisher, 
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the  auctioneer,  father  of  the  celebrated  Clara  Fisher,  of  histri- 
onic fame—  called  upon  the  latter,  and  requested  he  would  ac- 
company him  to  estimate  the  household  goods,  pictures,  &c.  at. 
a  dwelling  in  Sloan e-square,  without  intimating  the  name  of 
the  individual  to  whom  the  property  belonged. 

Mr.  Fisher  accordingly  accompanied  Mr.  Wigley  through 
the  apartments,  and  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  without 
proceeding  to  make  an  inventory,  gave  his  estimate  from  the 
cursory  glance,  being  from  habit  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
value  of  furniture.  Having  completed  the  survey,  they  ad- 
journed to  a  coffee  house,  when  Mr.  Fisher  informed  his  friend 
that  supposing  an  individual  wanted  the  articles  as  they  stood, 
the  carpets,  &c.  being  fitted  to  the  rooms,  they  were  well  worth 
three  hundred  pounds ;  but  if  to  be  removed,  he  conceived  one 
hundred  less  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  though  he  might  go  as 
far  as  2207. 

Mr.  Fisher  then  accompanied  Mr.  Wigley  back  to  Sloane 
Square,  when  the  former  gentleman,  to  his  no  small  astonish- 
ment, was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  he  then  found  to  be 
the  proprietress  of  the  articles  he  had  been  requested  to  ap- 
praise. After  some  conversation  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Fisher, 
retired,  leaving  Mr.  Wigley  to  close  the  bargain  with  Mrs. 
Jordan  alone,  which  was  done  for  the  reduced  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fisher  had  stated  that  the 
property  was  worth  220/. — added  to  which,  the  lease  of  the 
premises  was  thrown  into  the  bargain,  which  the  last  men- 
tioned gentleman  assured  the  writer,  was  in  his  estimation 
worth  500/.  yielding  to  Mr.  Wigley,  the  purchaser,  a  very  snug 
profit,  if  he  could  reconcile  the  transaction  to  his  conscience.. 

This  melancholy  fact  tends  to  prove  two  things ;  first,  the 
unsuspecting  and  easy  mind  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  lastly,  her 
anxiety  to  conclude  the  sale  without  the  least  delay,  in  order 
that  she  might  quit  the  country  with  all  the  expedition  possible, 
so  much  had  her  feelings  been  wrought  upon,  and  her  appre- 
hension of  legal  proceeding,  excited  in  the  event  of  a  protracted 
continuance  in  London. 

Mrs.  Jordan  retired  from  her  native  soil  with  all  the  secrecy 
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possible,  when  the  first  spot  she  selected  for  her  residence,  was 
a  cottage  at  Marquetra,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  The  habitation  was  small,  but 
neat,  and  the  general  appearnce  extremely  cheerful.  To  this 
residence  we  find  a  single,  solitary  letter,  forwarded  by  one  of 
her  ten  children,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  to  Mrs.  Jordan,, 
"  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — 

"  My  dear  Sophia*  has  been  very  low  spirited  since  she 
received  my  ever  dear  Dora's  letter  :  and  she  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who  would  speak  to 
her  husband  about  it.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  come  home 
for  this  long  time.  1  long  to  see  dear  Lucy.  The  Arbuthnots 
are  very  kind  to  me. — I  have  got  a  room  in  Paris.  Hall  is 
better  behaved.  I  have  had  a  horse  shot.  Tell  all  about  the 

's.     If  you  want  money  for  them,  don't  ask  me  for  it,  but 

take  my  allowance  for  them ;  because  with  a  little  care  I.  could 
live  on  my  Father's  till  their  business.  Now,  do  as  I  ask  you, 
— mind  you  do,  for  they  have  always  been  so  kind  to  us  all ; — 
and  if  I  can  make  any  return,  I  should  be  a  devil  if  I  did  not ; 
so  take  my  next  quarter, — and  as  you  may  want  to  give  them 
some,  do  that  for  my  sake, — I  am  very  well. 
"  God  bless  'you  ! 

"  FRED.  FITZCLARENCE. 

"  P.  S.—  Sophia  will  write  to  you  on  Thursday." 

Addressed — "  To   MRS.    JAMES,    Post-office,    Boulogne, 
France ." 

We  know  not  at  what  school,  nor  under  what  masters  this 
Colonel  Fitzclarence  was  educated,  but  the  foregoing  letter, 
is  one  which  would  in  its  language  and  construction  disgrace  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old.  But  what  are  the  contents  of  the 

*  His  sister,  no  doubt  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  extraordinary  events  of  1815. 
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letter  to  a  fond  and  affectionate  mother,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  what  consolation  could  the 
information  that  he  had  had  a  horse  shot,  or  that  he  had  a 
room  in  Paris  impart  to  his  afflicted  mother,  and  why  did  he 
not  leave  his  room  in  Paris,  a'nd  repair  to  the  lonely  one  of  his 
mother,  and  thereby  convey  the  balsam  to  her  wounded  heart, 
that  she  had  one  child  who  sympathised  with  her  in  her  suffer- 
ings. But,  no — the  paternal  authority  was  upon  him,  and  that 
is  the  only  exculpation  we  can  offer  for  him. 

At  this  residence,  however,  Mrs.  Jordan  did  not  long  remain, 
for  the  mind  ill  at  ease,  becomes  naturally  restless,  and  that 
which  affords  delight  one  day,  becomes  irksome  the  next. 
From  that  tranquil  residence,  her  care-worn  mind  was  next  di- 
rected to  decide  upon  Versailles,  whither  she  repaired  to 
sojourn  but  for  a  transient  period,  when  under  the  idea  of 
living  in  greater  seclusion,  she  made  choice  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
adopting  the  name  of  James,  there  established  herself. 

Previously  to  her  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  she  was  rendered 
miserable  by  receiving  no  communications  whatever  from  any 
of  her  children,  or  the  last  individual  with  whom  she  had  co- 
habited for  such  a  series  of  years, — though  every  member  of 
her  family  had  been  repeatedly  addressed  in  the  most  urgent 
manner.  She  therefore  still  continued  to  await  letters,  under 
a  depression  of  spirits  not  to  be  described.  Independently  of 
her  anxiety  to  acquire  information  respecting  her  offspring,  the 
situation  of  her  finances  was  much  reduced,  and  on  that  account, 
advices  from  England  were  absolutely  necessary  ,to  determine 
the  future  line  of  conduct  she  ought  to  pursue. 

Day  succeeded  day,  yet  no  letter  came  to  hand,  when  the 
sentiment  of  indignation  that  pervaded  her  mind,  was  succeeded 
by  disgust  at  the  base  ingratitude  and  inhumanity  displayed 
towards  her,  by  the  father  of  her  offspring,  on  the  one  hand, — 
and  the  cruelty  and  undutifulness  of  her  children,  on  the 
other ; — in  short,  the  mask  which  had  so  long  veiled  the  truth 
from  her  eyes,  was  withdrawn,  and  she  perceived  with  horror 
that  the  fixed  determination  was  to  abandon  her  to  her  wayward 
destiny. 
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It  appears  obvious  that  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  had  naturally  been 
imbued  with  no  small  portion  of  nervous  irritability,  even  during 
her  prosperous  days,  was  not  framed,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  fortune  frowned  upon  her,  to  rally  her  feelings  and 
become,  as  it  were,  by  supernatural  agency  gifted  with  powers 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  adversity.  She  entertained  dreadful  ap- 
prehensions as  to  her  personal  safety,  and  the  thought  of  in- 
carceration shook  her  mind  to  its  centre.  This  terror,  far  from 
being  repelled  through  the  medium  of  any  wholesome  advice,  was 
rather  fomented  by  persons  who  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
friendship  used  every  effort  to  urge  an  abandonment  of  her 
native  land.  It  was  this  manoeuvre  that  prompted  the  almost 
instantaneous  resolution  previously  detailed  of  quitting  Sloane 
Square,  and  sacrificing  her  property  as  she  did  up  to  that  occa- 
sion. We  have  traced  our  heroine  to  her  several  residences  in 
France,  and  we  have  now  to  record  circumstances  never 
before  published  to  the  world.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
and  when  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  princely  protection, 
Mrs.  Jordan  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  with  her 
infant  offspring  the  residence  of  a  confectioner  to  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  where  she  used  to  meet  her  former 
acquaintance,  whom  she  could  not  with  propriety  tolerate  in  the 
Stable  Yard,  St.  James*.  On  such  occasions,  the  party  to 
whom  we  refer  used  to  gambol  with  the  thriving  progeny  of  the 
princely  father,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  choicest  of  sweet- 
meats used  to  be  spread  to  regale  them ;  in  short,  during  such 
visits  (and  we  are  not  exactly  certain  that  the  Royal  parent 
himself  was  not  in  some  instances  present)  all  reserve  was  laid 
aside,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  enjoyed  that  unrestrained  intercourse, 
which  was  so  consonant  with  the  unsophisticated  effusions  of 
her  heart. 

Thus  far  we  have  to  state  as  regards  the  season  of  prosperity ; 
we  must  now  suffer  the  revolution  of  years  and  events  previously 
developed  in  these  pages  to  transpire,  when  not  only  had  Mrs 
Jordan  experienced  the  sad  reverse  already  portrayed,  but 
the  individual  to  whom  we  allude,  from  enjoying  affluence  ac- 
quired as  a  confectioner  of  George  the  Third,  became  in  some 
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degree  reduced  and  repaired  to  Paris ;  in  which  city  with  the 
residue  of  his  means  he  established  himself  in  his  former  busi- 
ness. Aware  that  his  old  munificent  visitor  was  at  St.  Cloud, 
he  proceeded  thither  under  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  interview, 
but  to  his  no  small  astonishment  found  Mrs.  Jordan  subjected 
to  a  positive  state  of  espionage.  A  variety  of  questions  were 
asked,  and  in  reply  to  his  anxious  desire  to  be  introduced  to 
the  unfortunate  lady,  evasive  answers  were  given,  so  that  he 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  thus 
retired  without  seeing  the  object  of  his  inquiry. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  a  letter  came  to  his  hands  pen- 
ned by  Mrs.  Jordan,  entreating  he  would  attend  after  midnight 
under  a  certain  window  designated  of  the  dwelling  she  inhabited 
at  St.  Cloud,  when  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  he  proved 
punctual  to  the  appointment  given.  From  the  casement  in 
question  he  ascertained  that  our  wretched  actress  was  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  captivity;  that  she  was  environed  by  spies ;  and 
stood  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life — beijp  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  indigence.  This  interview  continued  for  two 
hours,  and  such  were  the  immediate  wants  of  we  poor  suppli- 
cant, that,  she  literally  received  the  eighteen  Ir  twenty  francs 
her  visitant  had  about  him,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  return 
the  following  day ;  an  appointment  being  mad§  when  she  might 
communicate  with  him  unmolested ;  he  having  further  promised 
to  provide  himself  with  t\venty  pounds,  the  loan  required  at 
his  hands,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  prepa- 
ratory to  her  escape  to  England. 

True  to  his  word  he  met  the  suffering  creature,  and  gave 
into  her  hands  twenty-four  Napoleons,  wheij  it  was  agreed 
that  in  ten  days  after  they  should  meet — the  requisite  plans 
being  entered  into — and  that,  under  his  protection,  she  would 
return  to  her  native  land.  Strict  to  his  promise,  he  attended 
at  the  time  stipulated,  when,  to  his  infinite  mortification  and 
sorrow,  he  was  given  to  understand,  she  had  expired  the  day 
preceding. 

A  few  years  elapsed,  when  circumstances  not  becoming  more 
prosperous  with  our  informant,  he  returned  to  England ;  and, 
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pressed  by  the  exigency  to  which  he  was  reduced,  made  appli- 
cation in  a  certain  quarter  for  the  repayment  of  the  twenty 
pounds  advanced  as  above-mentioned,  but  the  demand  was  re- 
sisted, under  the  plea  that  he  possessed  no  receipt  from  the  bor- 
rower— though  letters  were  produced,  supplicating  the  loan  in 
question — and  thus  the  matter  terminated;  at  least  when  we 
last  saw  the  creditor  (a  year  ago,)  who  at  the  period  in  question 
produced  a  bundle  of  documents  which  he  stated  his  determi- 
nation to  make  public,  in  consequence  of  the  nonliquidation 
of  the  advance  so  philanthropically  made  upon  his  part.     He 
farther  added,    that   in  the  course  of  his  application — being 
much  changed  in  appearance  and  dress,  and  not  being  recog- 
nized by  them — he  nevertheless  saw  two  or  >  three  individuals 
enjoying  posts  in  a  great  establishment,  whom  he  recollected  as 
having  held  the  situation  of  spies,  or  keepers,  over  Mrs.  Jordan. 
We  may  be  asked  the  name  of  the  individual  of  whom  this  in- 
formation was  acquired,  which  we  certainly  could  communicate  ; 
but  as  twelve  months  have  elapsed,  and  since  that  period  he 
may  have  obtained  the  twenty  pounds,  we  forbear  to  implicate 
him  further.     We  know  the  last  lodging  in  which  he  resided, 
where  a  sum  for  rental  has  been  left  unpaid ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  down  to  the  present  moment  to  trace  him  further, 
otherwise  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  mysterious  and  black 
affair  should  have  been  given  to  the  public,  as  we  have  very 
little  idea  that  his  applications  were  attended  to  subsequently  to 
our  final  meeting. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  Left  to  feed  upon  the  anguish 
of  her  mind,  she  gradually  became  enfeebled  in  body,  and  a 
bilious  attack  was  the  result,  which  slowly  increased ;  but  its 
growth  did  not  create  uneasiness,  so  ^completely  dejected  and  lost 
was  the  wretched  lady  to  every  thing  connected  with  herself^ 
or  that  took  place  around  her.  Thus,  circumstanced,  life  became 
so  burthensome,  that  she  was  led  to  contemplate  the  approach 
of  dissolution  with  calmness,  being  resolved  to  welcome  the 
final  struggle  with  placidity. 

The  chambers  occupied  by  our  sufferer,  were  in  a  hotel  in 
17.  3  F 
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the  square  adjoining  the  palace ;  the  mansion  was  spacious, 
gloomy,  cold,  and  inconvenient — similar  to  those  habitations  so 
frequently  pictured  in  the  romances  of  thirty  years  back.  A 
long  flagged  corridor  stretched  from  one  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other,  the  chambers  were  lofty  and  comfortless,  and 
the  tout  ensemble  demonstrated  that  the  edifice  had  once  been  the 
habitation  of  a  French  nobleman.  The  apartments  of  the  poor 
sufferer  were  most  shabbily  decorated ;  not  one  of  those  domestic 
comforts,  so  common  in  her  native  land,  having  saluted  her  re- 
gard during  the  last  scene  of  her  existence  !  A  small  tarnished 
sofa  was  the  most  respectable  article  of  furniture  that  adorned 
what  might  be  termed  the  drawing-room,  whereon  she  inces- 
santly reclined,  and  on  which  she  yielded  up  her  tortured  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  her  Maker. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  delineate  the  closing  scene  of  Mrs. 
Jordan's  life,  as  described  by  the  owner  of  the  dwelling ;  and 
we  venture  to  say  a  more  affecting  finale  never  stood  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  biography. 

The  individual  in  question,  denominated  as  Mr.  C ,  con- 
ceived she  was  poor  and  tendered  her  the  loan  of  money,  which 
was  declined ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  uniformly  regarded  her 
apparent  poverty  and  the  wearing  upon  her  finger  a  diamond 
ring,  an  enigma  not  to  be  unravelled.  The  gem  in  question, 
from  some  secret  motive,  she  never  would  relinquish — added 
to  this,  she  is  stated  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  other  val- 
uable articles  of  jewellery. 

From  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at  St.  Cloud,  as  previously 
observed,  Mrs.  Jordan  manifested  the  most  restless  anxiety  for 
intelligence  from  England.  That  feeling  gradually  increased, 
and  became  so  intense  that  her  skin  actually  became  discoloured; 
she  continued  from  morning  till  night  sighing  deeply,  and  in  a 
dejected  posture  on  the  sofa.  Several  posts  arrived,  yet  no 
tidings  reached  her,  so  that  the  intensity  of  her  anguish  became 
at  length  too  oppressive  for  mortal  strength  to  endure.  When 
the  morning  of  her  death  arrived,  this  torture  of  suspense  had 
attained  its  acme  ;  her  agitation  was  dreadful ;  her  regaid,  now 
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restless,  would  then  become  rivetted  to  one  spot ;  the  motion 
of  her  limbs  assumed  a  rapid  and  unmeaning  movement,  and 
her  whole  demeanour  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  convulsive 
paroxysm  was  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of  her  frame. 

In  tliis  situation,  she  eagerly  requested  Mr.  C ,  prior  to  the 

accustomed  hour  for  the  delivery  of  letters,  to  go  to  the  post- 
Dffice,  and  on  his  return,  starting  up,  she  stretched  forth  her 
hand,  as  if  impatient  to  grasp  the  expected  communication  from 
England.  She  was  informed  no  letters  for  her  had  arrived  :— 

for  a  moment  she  continued  motionless,  regarding  Mr.  C 

with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare  ;  and  again  held  forth  her  hand, 
as  if  by  an  involuntary  motion  not  to  be  controlled ;  she  then 
as  quickly  withdrew  it,  and  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  from  which 
she  had  so  recently  arisen. 

Alarmed,  Mr.  C hastily  left  the  apartment  to  summon 

her  attendant,  who  had  however,  stepped  out  on  an  errand. 
He  then  returned,  and  advancing  to  the  sufferer,  remarked  an 
alteration  in  her  countenance  that  appalled  him.  She  uttered 
not  a  word — she  breathed  not,  but  gazed  steadfastly  upon  him. 
She  wept  not — no  tear  bedewed  her  cheek,  which  was  one 
instant  flushed,  and  then  assumed  the  livid  hue  of  death.  Deep 
drawn  sighs  were  heard  at  intervals — it  seemed  the  convulsive 
struggle  of  a  heart  on  the  point  of  bursting. 

Mr.  C continued  irresolute,  not  knowing  how  to  act.  In 

a  minute  he  heard  the  breath  drawn  with  increased  difficulty, 
accompanied,  as  it  were,  by  an  internal  sobbing ;  at  which 
moment  the  stupified  observer  became  thoroughly  terrified. 
He  hastily  advanced  to  the  sofa,  and  stretching  over  the  un- 
fortunate creature,  found  that  the  last  deep  sob  had  been  the 
immediate  precursor  of  her  untimely  dissolution.  She  was  a 
corpse  !  Alas  !  Mrs.  Jordan  breathed  no  more  ! 

We  have  thus  preferred  giving  the  history  of  the  connection  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  a  connected  narrative,  rather  than  by 
detached  paragraphs  according  to  the  dates  when  the  particular 
events  happened,  and  we  will  therefore  now  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  other  scenes,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  bore  a 
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more  honourable  and  laudable  part,  and  which  in  some  degree 
manifested  the  advantages  which  he  had  derived  from  his  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries.  With  the  majority  of  individuals, 
foreign  travel  enlarges  the  mind,  and  gives  or  improves  expe- 
rience, but  there  are  many  men  who  have  spent  a  whole  life 
in  foreign  travel,  without  drawing  from  it  the  necessary  or  the 
customary  advantages,  and  no  better  example  can  be  adduced 
of  the  truth  of  that  remark  than  in  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
who  after  having  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  his  life  on  the  con- 
tinent, returned  to  his  native  land,  the  slave  of  prejudice  and 
the  subject  of  all  the  vices,  which  are  engendered  in  the  rank 
atmosphere  of  a  court. 

William  IV.,  when   Prince  William,   completed  what  the 
French  style  le  grand  tour,  and  we  have  seen  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  accomplish  'it,  no  doubt  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, but  whether  the  purposes  were  accomplished  for  which 
he  undertook  his  continental  travels,  is  a  wholly  different  ques- 
tion.    The  benefits  of  travelling  do  not  consist  in  noticing  the 
width  of  rivers,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  distance  of  post 
towns,  the  number  of  houses  in  every  city,  the  comparative 
beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  profligacy  and  the  debauchery 
of  the  men ;  with  those  acquirements,  a  man  instead  of  being 
made  wiser  by  his  travels,  will  on  his  return  show  himself  to 
be  an  arrogant  and  superficial  coxcomb,  who  is  ambitious  in 
every  company   to   display   his   absurdities    and   fatigue   his 
hearers.     On  the  same  principle,   a  man  may  be  versed  in  all 
the  occurrences  of  modern  times — he  may  know  the  spot  and 
the  event  of  every  battle ;  the  number  of  years  which  every 
king  reigned,  and  the  very  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  died, 
and  will  be  yet  only  encumbered  with  his  knowledge,  and  be- 
come a  shallow  pedant,  instead  of  a  statesman  or  a  politician. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  foreign  travels 
of  our  royal  princes,  were  directly  military.     They  travelled 
not  with  the  design  to  judge  and  compare ;  they  examined  not 
in  what  human  nature  is  alike  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
arid  in  what  it  differs;  they  remarked  not   what  was  most 
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worthy  of  observation  in  European  nations,  their  character  and 
manners,  their  laws  and  policy,  their  arts  and  literature,  their 
civil  or  religious  institutions,  and  thus  return  from  other  coun- 
tries, more  desirous  to  appreciate  and  adorn  their  own.  Such 
was  not  the  aim  of  the  foreign  travel  of  our  Princes ;  reviews, 
military  spectacles,  sham-fights,  the  most  speedy  method  of 
degrading  human  beings  into  machines,  and  the  power  of  in- 
vention in  reducing  them  by  a  harlequin  kind  of  costume,  into 
fops  and  coxcombs ;  such  was  the  extent  of  the-  knowledge 
which  our  Princes  were  sent  to  obtain,  and  which  in  one  of 
them  displayed  itself  pre-eminently,  and  to  the  cost  of  the 
nation,  in  his  attempts,  as  it  was  at  the  time  pompously 
bruited,  to  reform  the  English  army. 

The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  continent  was 
however  attended  by  one  important  circumstance,  that  is,  if 
the  perpetuation  of  the  family  of  the  Guelphs  be  considered  as 
possessing  any  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  this  time  a  bachelor, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  though  not  according 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  although  the  German  Courts 
had  been  minutely  examined  by  individuals  appointed  pur- 
posely for  the  occasion,  with  the  view  of  discovering  some 
female  scion  of  princely  blood,  worthy  of  sharing  the  bed  and 
throne  of  i;  the  most  polished  gentleman  of  Europe,"  yet 
hitherto  their  researches  had  been  unsuccessful,  or  perhaps  it 
proved  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  Heir  Apparent  that, 
it  was  a  part  'of  his  duty  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  in 
order  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  might  be  confirmed 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  established.  Not  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  was  at  this  time  married,  and  strange  to 
say,  not  one  of  them,  considering  the  incalculable  extent  of  their 
amours,  ranging  from  the  kitchen  to  the  boudoir  of  the  titled 
demirep  had,  as  yet,  troubled  and  burdened  the  nation  with 
any  issue.  The  bugbear  of  the  day  began  to  be  the  dreadful 
apprehension  that  one  day  or  the  other,  it  was  possible  the 
country  might  want  a  king,  and  the  female  scions  of  nobility 
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began  to  be  alarmed  that  a  queen  might  not  be  found  to  whom 
they  could  be  presented.  It  was  greatly  to  be  feared,  that 
England,  hapless,  ill-starred  England,  might  be  erased  from 
the  list  of  nations,  because  some  one  could  not  be  found  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  stock  of  legitimacy,  who  was  according 
to  the  course  of  nature  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which 
good  eating  and  drinking  are  the  principal  labour,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  which  is  receiving  a  salary  of  nearly 
one  million  a  year,  to  spend  for  the  honour,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  British  nation. 

At  that  time,  the  banners  of  reform  had  not  waved  over  this 
ill-fated,  and  mis-governed  country,  and  with  the  administra- 
tion that  it  was  then  blessed  with,  it  was,  indeed,  a  most 
shocking  thing  to  run  the  risk  of  wanting  a  good  King,  which 
of  course  the  Duke  of  York  would  have  been,  had  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  even  if  he  had  just  risen  from  the  hot  and  volup- 
tuous couch  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  place  the  regal  diadem  on  his 
head.  It  was  the  dread  of  such  a  shocking  thing  occurring, 
that  frightened  all  the  pretenders  to  political  second-sight,  and 
set  all  the  feelings  of  the  loyal  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  in  a  state  of  ferment.  On  the  continent,  it  was 
true,  there  was  yet  a  considerable  stock  of  royalty  left,  enough, 
indeed,  to  supply  the  demands  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  England,  and  to  supply  all  the  islands  in  the  South 
Seas  with  legitimate  rulers,  but  the  dreadful  query  returns, 
would  they  be  kind  enough  to  rule,  if  they  should  be  wanted  ? 

"  You  may  call  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
"  But  will  they  come  ?" 

One  might  think,  indeed,  from  such  fears,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  a  crown  of  thorns ;  that  its  multifariou  sduties 
left  no  moments  for  recreation ;  no  hours  of  relaxations,  no 
time  for  dalliance  in  the  arms  of  meretricious  love ;  that  the 
English  were  a  stiff-necked  race,  so  troublesome  to  their  royal 
riders,  that  it  required  extraordinary  courage  to  mount,  and 
extraordinary  skill  to  keep  the  seat  of  government.  This 
might,  it  is  true,  have  been  the  case  when  the  rough  inhabi- 
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tants  of  England  was  as  uncultivated  as  the  ground  on  whic' 
he  trod, 

"  When  the  brave  Briton  foreign  rules  despised, 
"  And  kept   unconquered  and  uncivilized," 

when  Englishmen  were  so  ill-bred  and  impolite  as  to  call 
Kings  to  an  account,  and  subject  Ministers  most  cruelly  to  a 
severe  responsibility,  in  those  times,  above  all ;  when  the  popu- 
lace shed  that  royal  blood  upon  the  scaffold,  which  they  should 
have  cherished  to  run  freely  in  the  veins  of  a  thousand  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  all  reigning  by  the  grace  of  God,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  for  the  comfort  of  all  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  to  the  termination  of  the  world.  These 
were,  indeed,  turbulent  times,  and  in  those  days  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  one  would  voluntarily  subject  himself 
to  decapitation  for  the  empty  honor  of  being  called  a  king. 
Even  in  somewhat  later  times,  the  refusal  of  a  man  tolerably 
sane  might  have  been  expected,  if  requested  like  James  II.  to 
seat  himself  on  a  throne  behind  which,  the  people  were  wait- 
ing to  kick  his  Majesty  off,  upon  the  very  first  convenient 
occasion.  But  times  are  now  much  altered  for  the  better,  as 
far  as  kings  and  ministers  are  concerned ;  there  is  now  no 
such  thing  as  danger ;  the  cause  of  legitimacy  has  triumphed ; 
the  Holy  Alliance  has  established  the  right  divine  of  kings ; 
a  king  may  sleep  in  safety,  for  he  has  the  bayonets  of  his  mer- 
cenaries to  defend  him ;  and  a  minister  may  repose  in  security 
without  the  fate  of  Strafford  before  his  eyes,  who  was  cruelly 
beheaded  for  obeying  his  master  instead  of  the  laics.  An  Eng- 
lish monarch  now  may  rest  unawed  by  the  headless  trunk  of 
Charles,  who,  had  he  been  born  in  these  times,  might  have 
worn  his  head  peaceably  to  the  grave,  and  been  thought  as 
pious  and  accomplished  as  more  than  one  of  his  successors. 
But  the  genius  of  liberty  in  her  indignant  mood  had  then 
lighted  on  these  shores.  The  falchion  glittered  in  her  hand, 
and  her  flagging  pinions  could  only  be  moistened  for  fresh  flight 
with  royal  blood. 

To  be  the  monarch  of  a  free  sturdy  and  independent  race 
of  people  is  a  very  troublesome  kind  of  an  affair,  and  it  is  not 
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to  be  expected  that  the  German  legitimates,  who  now  stand 
in  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  default  of  direct 
lineal  issue  by  the  divine  right  of  being  by  great  good  luck 
born  in  wedlock  of  a  certain  family,  would  be  willing  even  at 
any  price  to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  such  an  unthankful 
office.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  spirit  of  reform  which  pervades 
the  people  of  this  country,  there  is  now  no  immediate  danger 
of  the  sturdy  independant  Englishman  being  "  modified  by 
circumstances,"  into  a  passive  piece  of  mute  furniture  for  the 
drawing  room  of  a  King  of  Hanover,  or  of  Wurtemburg ;  he 
has  been  made  sensible  of  the  rights  which  are  his  by  his 
birthright,  but  which  despotism,  oppression  and  kingcraft  have 
withheld  from  him ;  he  knows  that  kings  govern,  or  ought  to 
govern  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  when  they  act  in 
opposition  to  that  will,  the  ties  of  allegiance  are  broken,  and 
that  which  would  under  certain  cases  be  denominated  treason, 
then  becomes  a  virtue. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  now  said  to  be  inimical  to 
monarchy ;  it  is,  however,  not  the  fact,  they  only  complain  of 
the  abuse  of  it ;  they  cheerfully  acknowledge  there  must  be  a 
supreme  head  of  the  government,  but  they  murmur,  and 
justly  too  at  the  ex  pence  which  the  present  head  of  their 
government  entails  upon  them,  and  especially  when  it  is  now 
clear  to  them,  that  the  duties  of  it  are  not  so  arduous  and 
intricate,  but  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  can  perform  them,  and 
the  nation  appears  to  be  rapturously  delighted  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  performed.  Courtiers,  however,  are  some- 
times, though  it  may  seem  rather  out  of  character,  the 
greatest  libellers  of  sovereignty.  When  William  in  a  fit  of 
despondency,  once  threatened  to  resign  the  crown  of  England, 
"Does  he  so?"  said  Sunderland,  " there  is  Tom  of  Pem- 
broke," meaning  Lord  Pembroke  "  who  is  as  good  a  block  of 
wood-as  a  king  can  be  cut  out  of.  We  will  send  for  him,  and 
make  him  our  KING."  To  the  same  purpose,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  1753  expressed  herself  as  to  George  the  Second,  in 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Dorrington.  "  She  said  with  great 
warmth,  that  when  they  talked  to  her  of  the  king,  she  lost  all 
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patience,  for  she  knew  it  was  nothing ;  that  in  those  great 
points  she  reckoned  the  king  no  more  than  one  of  the  trees  we 
walked  by,  or  by  somewhat  more  inconsiderable  which  she 
named,  but  that  it  was  their  pusillanimity  which  would  make 
an  end  of  them.  She  said,  if  they  talked  of  the  king,  she  was 
out  of  patience,  it  was  as  if  they  should  tell  her,  that  her 
little  Harry  below  would  not  do  what  was  proper  for  him; 
that  just  so,  the  king  would  sputter  and  make  a  bustle,  but 
when  they  told  him  that  it  must  be  done  from  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  he  must  do  it,  as  little  Harry  must,  when  she 
came  down." 

Having,  however,  in  our  remembrance  the  fable  of  the  frogs 
and  Jupiter,  we  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  monarch  that  we  have, 
rather  than  pray  for  another,  from  a  fear  that  a  stork  may  be 
sent  us  from  the  Hanoverian  marshes,  who  would  soon 
attempt  to  swallow  up  all  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless 
the  people  wisely  cut  off  his  head,  and  show  him  at  once  that 
they  were  in  earnest. 

To  these  remarks  we  have  been  led  by  the  danger  which 
at  this  time,  hung  over  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  royal  princes.  The  marriages  of  princes  are 
generally  more  the  effect  of  state  policy  than  of  personal  at- 
tachment, for  they  generally  court  by  proxy;  in  the  case, 
however,  of  the  Duke  of  York,  his  long  residence  at  Berlin 
had  given  him  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  character 
of  the  illustrious  lady,  on  whom  he  had  determined  to  bestow 
his  hand,  and  who,  as  appearances  then  presented  themselves, 
might  be  elevated  to  the  exalted  station  of  queen  of  the  first 
country  of  the  world.  In  her  natural  disposition,  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia  was  good  and  amiable,  but  in  her  exterior 
qualifications,  she  was  little  suited  to  support  the  royal  dig- 
nity. She  was  excessively  diminutive  in  stature,  nor  could 
her  features  lay  any  claim  to  beauty;  to  suppose,  however, 
that  a  Princess  could  possibly  be  destitute  of  all  personal  at- 
tractions, would  be  at  total  variance  with  the  custom  of  Courts, 
and  the  slavish  servility  of  those,  who  inhale  their  noxious 
18.  3  G 
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atmosphere.  The  panegyrists  of  her  Royal  Highness  not 
being  able  to  discover  in  her  countenance  any  peculiar  charm 
on  which  to  bestow  their  adulation,  proceeded  to  the  other 
extremity,  and  there  they  found,  that  if  she  had  been  born  in 
China,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  her  foot,  she  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  celestial 
empire. 

The  marriages  of  the  Princes  of  this  country  are  events, 
which  divesting  them  altogether  of  their  political  character, 
are  always  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  They  manage  these  things  befcter  in  other  countries, 
and  particularly  in  the  German  principalities^  in  which  if  the 
Princes  of  the  reigning  families  marry,  they  are  supported  from 
the  revenues  of  the  paternal  estates,  and,  therefore,  consider- 
ing their  general  poverty,  a  numerous  family  is  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  to  be  coveted ;  if,  however,  we  direct  our  eyes  to 
this  country,  we  shall  find  that  not  a  single  marriage  ever  took 
place  in  the  royal  family,  without  its  being  followed  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  crown  to  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  public  purse, 
calling  upon  them  to  make  such  a  provision  for  the  newly- 
married  couple,  as  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
its  splendour  and  its  privileges.  A  message  from  the  crown 
is  tantamount  to  a  command,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  immediately  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  most 
gracious  message,  and  fully  agree  in  the  recommendation  of  an 
immediate  provision  being  made  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  royal  bride,  who  is  generally  sent  from  her  paternal 
home,  with  a  fortune,  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  her  journey.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  in  all  the  marriages  contracted  by  the  male  branches 
of  the  Royal  family  of  this  country,  not  the  slightest  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  people  of  it,  by  any  dowry  or  fortune  be- 
longing to  the  bride ;  on  the  contrary,  the  marriage  no  sooner 
takes  place  in  this  country,  than  a  settlement  is  made  upon  the 
bride  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  a  widow,  which  settlement  in 
common  life  is  generally  derived  from  the  fortune  to  which  she 
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is  entitled  on  her  marriage.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia  on  her  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  monarch,  would 
have  had  such  a  fortune  bestowed  upon  her,  that  there  would 
not  have  been  any  necessity  to  apply  to  the  people  of  this 
country  for  a  settlement  'on  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  event 
of  the  demise  of  the  Duke,  her  husband ;  but  such  was  not 
the  fact.  Her  Royal  Highness  received  a  few  thousands  as  an 
outfit,  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
where  they  did  not  long  remain,  as  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  he  knew  that  his  marriage 
would  bring  him  an  addition  of  8  or  £10,000  a  year  to  his 
income,  which  at  that  time  was  of  greater  consideration  to 
him,  than  the  possession  of  La  petite  Princesse,  as  she  was  styled 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  or  any  political  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  a  union  of  the  Brunswick  or  Branden- 
burg families. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  29th  September,  at  Berlin, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  court,  and  the 
bride  having  received  the  customary  presents,  which  in  value, 
did  not  exceed  2,0007,  the  happy  couple  set  off  for  England, 
and  reached  London  on  the  19th  November.  Their  Majesties 
were  then  residing  at  Buckingham  House,  whither  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  immediately  repaired  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  illustrious  bride  and  bridegroom ;  but  so  strict 
was  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  of  St,  James'  that  the  bride 
was  obliged  to  observe  a  strict  incognita  until  the  23rd,  when 
the  ceremony  of  re-marriage  was  performed,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  Parliament,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  certificate  of  the  marriage  being 
signed  by  their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the 
Duke  of  York  through  his  inglorious  career,  but  deeply  did 
the  Princess  royal  of  Prussia  repent  that  she  had  ever  left  the 
dominions  of  her  father.  No  prospect  existed  of  the  noble 
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line  of  the  Guelphs  being  perpetuated  by  the  matrimonial 
alliance  which  she  had  formed ;  she  was  at  times  heard  of  as 
frequenting  the  levees  and  drawing-rooms ;  but  in  regard  to 
any  connubial  happiness,  she  became  a  forsaken  and  neglected 
woman,  amusing  herself  with  her  dogs,  her  cats,  her  monkeys, 
and  her  parrots  at  Oatlands,  whilst  her  illustrious  husband  was 
leading  a  life  of  debauchery  and  profligacy  at  the  gambling 
tables,*  and  the  boudoirs  of  the  titled  courtezans.  The  con- 
duct of  her  royal  Highness  during  the  affair  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
gained  for  her  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  were  anything  but  those  of  an  affectionate  or  connubial 
nature ;  they  often  met  in  public  with  the  indifference  of  per- 
sons apparently  strangers  to  each  other,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  be  at  a  levee,  without  exchanging  a  single  word,  or 
the  Duke  paying  her  even  the  slightest  of  those  atten- 
tions, which,  as  her  husband  might  have  been  expected  from 
him. 

To  return  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of  our  duty. 

During  the  naval  career  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  gross  defects  in  the 
naval  architecture  of  this  country.  He  had  witnessed  in 
some  of  the  engagements  of  the  late  war,  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  the  French  possessed,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively skilful  construction  of  their  vessels,  particularly  in  the 
superiority  of  their  sailing,  which  far  surpassed  anything  to 
which  the  British  navy  could  aspire.  There  was  not  at  that 
time  a  single  school,  in  which  naval  architecture  was  taught, 
and  so  rivetted  was  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  the  antiquated 
principles  of  ship-building,  that  even  with  the  example  of 
France  before  their  eyes,  who  had  schools  in  almost  all  her 
principal  ports  for  instruction  in  that  valuable  branch  of  know- 

*  So  strong  was  the  passion  of  gambling  rooted  in  this  ill-fated  prince,  that 
one  night  he  lost  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  domain  of  Oatlands  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who,  howerer,  was  generous  enough  to  settle  it  upon  the  Duchcu 
for  her  natural  life. 
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ledge,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  alter  their  system,  which 
was  foreseen  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  profession  to  be 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  event  of  another  war  breaking  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  considering  the  many  eminent  men,  who,  at  that  time 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  British  navy,  the  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  our  naval  architecture  did  not  emanate  from 
any  of  them  ;  but  from  an  individual,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
his  business,  and  his  particular  location,  was  perhaps,  one  of 
the  last  men,  who  would  make  the  naval  architecture  of  the 
country  his  study.  This  person  was  Mr.  Sewell,  the  book- 
seller of  Cornhill,  who  by  some  papers  inserted  in  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  called  the  attention  of  some  practical  nautical 
men  to  the  subject,  and  also  some  officers  of  high  standing  in 
the  navy,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Howe,  Earl  Spencer,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Rawdon,  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  and  especially  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  latter 
entered  upon  the  subject  with  that  enthusiasm  which  his  royal 
Highness  always  evinced  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
navy,  and  under  his  patronage,  a  Society  was  formed,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which,  was  an  improvement  in  the  naval 
architecture  of  the  country. 

The  following  were  the  principles  on  which  the  Society  was 
founded. 

"  The  society  purpose  to  encourage  every  useful  invention 
and  discovery,  as  far  as  shall  be  in  their  power,  both  by  honor- 
ary and  pecuniary  rewards.  They  have  in  view,  particularly 
to  improve  the  theories  of  floating  bodies,  and  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  to  procure  draughts  and  models  of  different  vessels,  to- 
gether with  calculations  of  their  capacity,  centre  of  gravity 
tonnage,  &c. ;  to  make  observations  and  experiments  them- 
selves ;  and  to  point  out  such  observations  and  experiments  as 
appear  best  calculated  to  further  their  designs,  and  most  de- 
serving those  premiums  which  the  society  can  bestow. 

"  But,  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture  in  all 
branches,  b6  certainly  the  principal  object  of  this  institution. 
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yet,  the  society  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  confine  them- 
selves merely  to  the  form  and  structure  of  vessels.  Every 
subordinate  and  collateral  pursuit  will  claim  a  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  society,  in  proportion  to  its  merits ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  any  tendency  to  render  navigation  more  safe, 
salutary,  and  even  pleasant,  will  not  be  neglected. 

"  It  is  with  confidence  that  they  repeat  their  solicitation  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  views — to  make  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale — to  assist  young  persons  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  most  useful  art,  and  even  to  institute  an 
academy  for  the  legular  study  not  only  of  the  art  itself,  but  of 
those  sciences  which  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  it. 

"  But  the  society  do  not  merely  call  upon  the  public  for  pecu- 
niary assistance :  in  particular,  they  solicit  the  officers  of  the 
royal  navy  and  merchants'  services  to  examine  carefully  the 
hints,  proposals,  and  plans  which  may  at  any  time  be  laid  be- 
fore this  society ;  and  to  suggest  any  improvement  that  may 
occur,  however  minute  they  may  appear  to  them :  they  being 
confessedly  the  best  judges  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  facility  of  manoeuvring  ships,  of  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence between  one  vessel  and  another  in  sailing,  and  all 
other  desirable  properties." 

The  English  are  called,  and  they  call  themselves  an  en- 
lightened people,  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  there  are  few 
]  eople  more  sottishly  ignorant,  or  more  obstinately  stupid,  and 
these  remarks  cannot  be  better  verified,  than  by  referring  to 
many  schemes  and  plans  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  talents 
and  patriotism  of  private  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  but  which  have  completely  failed,  because  the  govern- 
ment, either  from  jealousy,  or  a  wilful  blindness  to  the 
advantages  of  the  plans,  has  refused  its  co-operation.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  society  for  the  improvement  of 
naval  architecture,  after  having  proceeded  in  their  operations 
for  some  time,  found  that  all  their  efforts  would  prove  abort- 
ive, unless  it  was  made  a  national  concern,  and  that  they  could 
insure  to  the  Society  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. The  latter  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  Society 
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was  dissolved,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  had  hoped  better  things  from  it,  and  whose  severe  and 
pointed  remarks  on  the  subject  did  not  render  him  a  special 
favourite  with  the  governing  powers  of  the  Admiralty.  At  the 
time,  however,  when  Earl  Spencer  was  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  affairs  of  this  country,  a  board  of  naval  architecture  was 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  the 
greatest  benefits  have  resulted  to  the  country,  and  which  sub- 
sequently displayed  themselves  in  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  with  the  French  government,  in  which  Britain  nobly 
maintained  her  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  not  much  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  nor  could  he  under  any  circumstances  lay  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  orator.  There  was,  however,  one 
occasion  in  which  he  appeared  anxious  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength,  and^  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Divorce  Bill, 
which  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  in  which  his  Royal 
Highness  displayed  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  "  the  fair 
sex,"  but  in  which,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  then  living,  though  not  exactly  with 
the  wife  of  another  man,  yet  with  the  repudiated  mistress  of 
another  man,  he  exposed  himself  to  some  very  severe  ani- 
madversions from  the  public  press,  and  to  the  ridicule  of 
many,  who  thought  they  could  perceive  in  his  Royal  High- 
ness' sentiments,  a  strong  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  false 
morality.  We  will  not  give  the  whole  of  the  speeches  of  his 
Royal  Highness  on  this  occasion,  but  merely  enter  into  a  brief 
expose  of  the  leading  topics  of  them,  bearing  as  they  do 
strongly  upon  the  peculiar  situation,  in  which  not  only  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  but  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were 
placed,  on  account  of  the  marriage  act,  and  their  consequent 
exoneration  from  the  full  weight  of  that  delinquency  in  regard 
to  their  intercouse  with  the  female  sex,  which  would  necessa- 
rily attach  to  persons,  who  are  allowed  to  follow  the  bias  of 
their  dispositions,  in  that  most  important  of  all  human  rela- 
tions, the  act  of  marriage.  Of  the  expectancy  of  a  bill  of  this 
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nature,  various  and  most  discordant  opinions  were  held,  and 
whilst  some  maintained  that  the  manners  of  the  age  was  dis- 
tinguished by  morality  and  decorum,  others  maintained  that  at 
no  period,  in  regard  to  female  virtue,  was  a  greater  degree  of 
profligacy  and  debauchery  ever  exhibited,  and  the  theatres  and 
the  streets  were  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  latter  allegation.  It, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  comparative  state  of 
the  sin  of  adultery,  and  of  other  public  vices  at  that,  or  at  any 
former  period,  could  supply  just  grounds  for  deciding  on  the 
expediency  or  necessity  of  a  Bill  of  Restraint.  The  only  fair 
criterion  by  which  the  question  could  be  tried  was  this* 
whether  or  not  the  sin  of  adultery  prevailed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  its  progress  by  addi- 
tional punishment  ?  No  positive  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  affirmative  of  this  question ;  its  decision  therefore, 
must  depend  on  the  personal  observation  and  knowledge  of 
individuals,  as  to  the  state  of  public  manners  and  morals. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  strenuously  contended 
by  some,  that  immorality  had  not  increased  of  late  years,  but 
still  it  was  urged  by  many,  that  when  immorality  became  the 
question  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  the  Princes 
of  the  blood  royal  were  of  all  others  the  most  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  as  they  were  more  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  it,  than  any  other  member  of  the  house. 
That  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  very  focus  himself  of  immorality, 
but  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pronounced  a  panegyric  on 
the  manners  of  the  age,  which  he  represented  as  distinguished 
for  gentleness  and  amiability,  or  that  a  noble  lord,  also  a  con- 
firmed debauchee,  in  the  other  House,  who  in  an  essay  that 
was  published  soon  after,  improved  upon  the  panegyric,  should 
strenuously  maintain  that  point,  think  no  reform  necessary, 
and  regulate  their  votes  by  such  opinion,  was  naturally  to  be 
expected.  But  never,  we  insist,  was  an  opinion  worse  founded, 
and  never  were  men  less  competent  to  decide  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  the  community  at  large,  than  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  Perhaps  the  records  of  no  country  in  the 
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world  could  present  a  more  extraordinary  scene  than  the 
House  of  Lords  did  in  England,  when  the  Divorce  Bill  was 
argued  before  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  three 
of  the  most  important  personages  composing  it,  namely,  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  appeared  as  hostile  to  the  bill,  each  of  them 
at  the  time  living  in  a  state  of  adultery  and  fornication.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  an  adulterer  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the 
Duke  of  York  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
though  not  exactly  an  adulterer,  was  according  to  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  very  nearly  approaching  it. 
The  Bill,  indeed,  only  applied  to  such  of  the  sex,  as  should 
violate  the  marriage  vow,  we,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  that 
such  zeal  for  ad ul tresses  ought  to  have  been  so  warmly  displayed 
by  their  Royal  Highnessesc  It  was  certainly  impossible  for 
any  man  to  express  more  strongly  his  detestation  of  the  crime 
of  adultery  in  the  abstract,  than  was  done  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  nor  to  entertain  more  just  ideas  "  of  its  most  perni- 
cious effects  on  society."  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Duke  of 
York).  He  represented  the  adulterer  "  as  an  insidious  and 
designing  villain ;"  as  one  who  was,  and  "  and  ever  would  be 
held  in  disgrace  and  abhorrence  by  an  enlightened  and  civilized 
society."  This  description,  we  know  to  be  correct,  but  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with  the  appellation  bestowed 
on  the  same  offender  in  another  part  of  the  speech  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  where  the  adulterer  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  honour.  The  test  of  this  honour,  however,  it  seems,  is  his 
subsequent  marriage  with  the  adulteress.  A  singpnlar  mode 
truly,  of  effacing  a  crime  by  a  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  it.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  loss  of  a  mother  to 
her  family,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  is  much  more  severely 
felt  than  the  loss  of  property ;  yet  what  would  any  man  say 
to  a  thief,  who  having  robbed  him  of  his  property,  repelled  the 
imputation  of  dishonesty,  by  an  allegation  of  the  good  use 
which  he  made  of  it  ? 

In  the  speech  of  his  Royal  Highness,  we,  however,  find 
18.  3 
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another  species  of  honourable  men,  of  whom  we  had  no  idea. 
The  husband,  who  by  suing  for  pecuniary  damages  obtained  a 
verdict,  was  considered  not  a  very  honourable  man,  if  when  he 
received  them,  he  put  them  in  his  own  pocket,  instead  of  return- 
ing them  to  the  purse  of  the  defendant.  So  then  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  those  are  called  honourable  men,  who 
conspire  to  render  abortive  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  by 
eluding  the  effect,  and  consequently  defeating  the  purpose  of 
our  penal  statutes.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Mr.  Robinson  had 
obtained  heavy  damages  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  adultery 
with  his  wife,  or  Lord  Graves  had  called  upon  the  law  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  pay  heavily  for  his  criminality, 
and  neither  Mr.  Robinson  nor  Lord  Graves  had  repaid  to  the 
criminals  the  sums  awarded  to  them  for  the  injury  which  they 
had  sustained,  they  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  been  dishonourable  men,  if  they  had  not  restored 
the  amount  of  the  damages  into  the  royal  pockets.  We  trust 
this  strange  assertion  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  reporter,  for  had  such  a  principle 
been  generally  admitted  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  we 
should  then  begin  to  fear  that  our  representatives,  here- 
ditary and  elective,  were  all  degenerated  into  mere  men  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  triumph  of  liberality  was  complete.  The 
Duke,  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  is  made  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  consider  the  question  only  as  a 
legislator,  a  statesman,  and  a  politician,  a  task  we  should  have 
thought  amply  sufficient  for  any  individual,  but  he  was  to  con- 
sider it  also  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Now  a  man  of  the  world, 
is  a  very  difficult  animal  to  describe,  and  God  forbid  that  any 
question  of  morals  should  ever  be  decided  by  men  of  the  world. 
We  have  heard  of  a  certain  lord,  who  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  objects  to  marriage  on  principle ;  now,  if  he  be 
true  to  his  principles,  as  a  member  of  the  upper  House,  he 
ought  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  marriage.  We 
know  another  noble  Lord,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  connives  at 
the  prostitution  of  his  own  wife ;  this  Lord,  therefore,  to  be 
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consistent,  should  endeavour  to  have  enacted  a  law  for  a  removal 
of  all  restraints  upon  the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
should  he  not  be  able  to  carry  it  through  the  two  Houses,  let 
him  join  the  St.  Simonians,  and  then  he  can  act  upon  principle. 
We  are  acquainted  with  another  Duke,  though  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  for  years  had  lived  in  the  continual  practice 
of  double  adultery  ;  now  he,  of  course  should  seek  to  procure 
by  legislative  authority  the  expulsion  of  the  decalogue  from 
our  bible  and  common  prayer.  But  if  such  men  of  the  world 
are  to  be  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  art  of  legisla- 
tion, we  should  hope  they  will  only  legislate  for  themselves, 
and  live  wholly  apart  from  the  rest  of  society. 

But  the  strangest  of  all  strange  things,  which  the  reporter 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  assertion, 
that  he  did  not  come  within  the  pale  of  the  decalogue,  nor  of 
any  other  law  prohibiting  a  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  for 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Family  Marriage  Act,  he 
could  not  marry,  it,  indeed,  placed  him  in  the  same  situation, 
that  the  present  contemplated  Bill  would  generally  place  those 
who  should  unfortunately  fall  under  its  provisions.  Now  the 
whole  scope  of  the  argume?it  here  detailed  goes,  to  establish 
this  point,  that  if  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  its  inevitable 
effect  would  ^be  to  reduce  divorced  adulteresses  to  the  neces- 
sity of  leading  a  life  of  prostitution,  nay,  perpetual  prostitution., 
is  as  expressly  stated  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  Bill.  The 
analogy  contended  for,  is  then,  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  the  Act  alluded  to,  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  marriage  of  the  male  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  living  in  perpetual  forni- 
cation, and  as  that  is  really  the  effect  of  the  Act,  it  must  meet 
with  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  every  good  Christian,  and 
ought  instantly  to  be  expunged  from  the  statute  book.  It  is 
however,  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  advocates 
of  this  illegal  Act  have  attempted  to  gloss  over  its  unnatural 
provisions,  and  they  maintained,  in  their  strictures  on  the 
speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  the  Marriage  Act  of 
George  III.,  has  no  such  sin  to  answer  for,  as  that  of  compel- 
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ling,  the  male  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  we  may  add, 
the  female  branches  also,  to  live  in  a  state  of  fornication,  for 
they  say,  that  the  act  only  prohibits  the  marriage  of  the  Royal 
Family  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  King^  nor  is  even 
this  prohibition  absolute,  for  when  any  one  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  has  given  twelve  months 
notice  to  the  Privy  Council  of  his  intention  to  marry,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  marry,  unless  in  the  interval,  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  expressly  declared  their  disapprobation  of  his 
marriage.  Now  it  must  be  allowed  that  amongst  the  many 
mockeries  of  legislation  with  which  this  country  has  been 
blessed  by  its  sapient  rulers,  this  Marriage  Act  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  doltish  head, 
which  considered  the  happiness  of  the  members  of  his  family 
as  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  royal  native 
blood  by  the  admixture  of  the  royal  blood  of  another  country. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  member  of  the  Royal  Family  whom 
the  provisions  of  this  Marriage  Act  affected  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  for  twice  did  he  attempt  a  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  heiress  of  common  extraction,  and  twice  was  he  dis- 
appointed. The  consent  of  the  King  was  most  peremptorily 
refused,  and,  therefore,  his  next  recourse  was  to  give  twelve 
months  notice  of  his  intended  marriage  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Now,  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council?  Why  the  King 
himself,  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  grant  that  in 
his  council,  which  he  had  refused  as  King  !  and  further  could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  an  affair 
which  in  some  measure  concerned  only  the  private  feelings  of 
the  Sovereign,  would  grant  their  approbation  of  a  measure 
which  they  knew  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  to  which  he  had, 
as  a  King  and  a  father  given  his  decided  refusal  ?  The  Parlia- 
ments of  this  country,  in  matters  which  concern  the  King, 
have  seldom  evinced  any  great  degree  of  independence,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  always  been  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  servility  and  a  tame  acquiescence  in  those  measures, 
which  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  retrench  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal 
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belong  to  the  nation,  as  a  kind  of  appendage,  which  it  takes 
under  its  special  keeping,  and,  therefore,  they  stand  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  to  their  father,  and  he  to  them,  than  the  son  of 
the  common  individual  to  his  parent ;  hut,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  direct  mockery  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  Crown  to  their  marriage, 
they  might  apply  to  the  Privy  Council,  where  they  were  certain 
of  meeting  with  the  same  refusal,  as  they  had  received  from 
the  King  himself. 

We  cannot  refrain  inserting  the  following  short  commentary 
upon  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
most  extravagant  reasoning  on  the  condition  in  which  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  country  are  placed,  by  the 
Marriage  Act,  and  in  which  is  contained  a  tacit  censure  on  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  as  they  exhibited  themselves 
at  that  time  to  the  country.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
commentator,  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  no  other 
tendency,  than  to  supply  an  excuse  for  himself  and  his  illustri- 
ous brothers,  if  any  such  there  should  ever  unfortunately  be, 
who  forgetting  what  they  owed  to  their  God,  their  country,  and 
themselves,  should  be  induced  to  lead  a  profligate  and  an  im- 
moral life.  Now  was  this  sapient  commentator  ignorant  of  the 
profligate  and  immoral  life,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  then  leading? 
but  he  follows  up  this  tacit  elimination  of  them,  with  a  piece 
of  wholesome  advice,  to  which  the  country  at  large  is  pretty  well 
conscious,  that  they  never  paid  the  slightest  attention.  If, 
says  the  commentator,  "  personages  so  circumstanced,  should 
ever  feel  the  hardship  of  being  unable  to  contract  such  marri- 
ages as  their  inclination  might  lead  them  to  form,  they  should 
recollect,  first,  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  ;  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  convenience  to  general  good,  deducing  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  it  from  those  melancholy  pages  of  our  history, 
which  exhibit  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  civil  con- 
tentions which  divided  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood ;  and  secondly,  that  from 
the  situation  which  imposes  such  hardships,  adequate  advan- 
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tages  arise ;  the  comforts  of  affluence  without  exertion  of  body 
or  mind ;  rank,  dignity,  and  consideration,  without  any  previ- 
ous effort  to  obtain  them,  and  exclusive  privileges,  without  the 
necessity  of  personal  qualifications ;  and  thirdly,  they  should 
recollect  that  no  human  law  whatever  can  afford  an  excuse  for 
the  violation  of  a  divine  precept." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
foregoing  sentiments,  the  absurdity  of  them  is  so  glaringly  ap- 
parent; but  we  did  not  require  a  commentary  on  the  speech  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  instruct  us,  that  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  whether  married  or  not,  do  enjoy  "  the  comforts 
of  affluence,  without  exertion  ot  body  or  mind  ;"  the  former  they 
are  too  indolent  to  use,  and  the  latter,  if  they  were  inclined  to 
use  it,  the  stock  on  hand  would  be  found  so  small,  as  scarcely  to 
be  worthy  of  being  employed  at  all,  but  still  being  in  possession 
of  such  a  sufficiency,  as  sometimes  to  commit  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  like  the  insignificant  moles,  who  disfigure  the  earth, 
wherever  their  existence  is  tolerated.  We  also  know  that  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal  "  do  enjoy  rank  and  dignity,  and 
consideration  (  ?)  without  any  previous  effort  to  obtain  them  ;" 
in  fact,  they  are  thrust  upon  them  by  some  wayward  freak  of 
fortune,  nor  would  we  quarrel  with  fortune  in  committing  as 
many  such  unlucky  freaks  as  she  pleases,  provided  the  people  of 
this  country  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  By  way  of 
a  climax,  however,  the  commentator  informs  us,  that  the  Princes 
"  enjoy  exclusive  privileges  without  the  necessity  of  personal 
qualifications."  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  truism  of  that 
remark,  but  a  grosser  libel  upon  the  character  of  the  illustri- 
ous Princes  was  never  promulgated ;  the  people  of  a  country, 
however,  cannot  be  far  removed  from  idiotcy,  who  will  allow 
certain  persons,  whether  Princes  or  plebeians,  to  enjoy  exclu- 
sive privileges,  without  possessing  any  personal  qualifications 
to  sanction  their  possession.  Privileges  in  the  hands  of  in- 
competent persons  are  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  child,  and 
the  history  of  this  country  teems  with  examples  of  the  injury 
which  has  accrued  to  it,  from  persons  being  in  the  possession 
of  privileges,  who  have  no  personal  qualifications  to  entitle 
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tnem  to  it  The  late  Duke  of  York  was  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  so  was  George  IV.,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  those  privileges,  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  require  from  us  any  recapitulation. 

In  a  further  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  expressed  in  his  speech,  the  commentator  thus 
speaks  in  commendation  of  them,  and  should  the  commentary 
have  ever  fallen  under  the  inspection  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
or  any  of  his  illustrious  brothers,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
express  their  high  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  author,  for 
the  wholesome  admonition  which  he  reads  to  them,  and  the 
salutary  truths,  which  he  so  laudably  imparts  to  them. 

Amidst  the  scandalous  profligacy  of  manners,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  present  times,  the  writer  who  describes  fornica- 
tion as  a  sin,  is  regarded  as  a  cynic,  unworthy  of  attention.  At 
the  risk,  however,  of  incuring  a  similar  fate,  we  shall  venture 
to  remind  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  whoever  attends 
the  church  service,  must  describe  fornication  "  a  deadly  sin," 
(the  royal  brothers,  according  to  the  Court  Journal,  were  regu- 
lar attendants  on  church,)  that  fornication  and  adultery  are 
considered  as  sins  of  the  first  magnitude  by  the  inspired  writers ; 
and  that  we  have  the  authority  of  an  apostle  for  asserting  that, 
"  no  whoremonger  nor  unclean  person,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God"  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  regulate 
his  life  according  to  the  fashionable  morals  of  the  age,  or  agree- 
ably to  the  precepts  of  God.  When  this  becomes  a  matter  of 
doubt,  destruction  is  near  at  hand. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  although  the  royal  brothers 
might  inherit  an  earthly  kingdom,  they  stood  very  little  chance 
of  an  inheritance  in  a  future  one  ;  and  highly  obligated,  indeed, 
must  the  Duke  of  Clarence  have  been  to  the  commentator  on 
his  speech,  who  in  his  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  could  have 
imparted  to  him  and  his  royal  brothers  so  valuable  and  exhili- 
rating  a  piece  of  information.  f 

The  motive  assigned  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  in  general,  was  certainly  the  best  that  could 
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actuate  his  mind — a  conviction  that  instead  of  diminishing, 
it  would  tend  to  increase  the  sin  of  adultery.  The  motive* 
however,  for  objecting  to  that  part  of  the  bill,  which  rendered 
adultery  a  misdemeanor,  was  of  a  very  different  description. 
Our  limits,  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  expose  either  its  folly 
or  its  fallacy. 

Amongst  other  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  from  his  opposition  to  the  Divorce  Bill,  was  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  royal  father,  who,  from  a  principle  of  morality, 
strongly  objected  to  the  course  which  his  royal  son  had  adopted. 
It  was  a  subject,  said  his  Majesty,  on  which  it  would  have 
become  his  sons  to  have  preserved  a  decorous  silence,  and  not 
have  exhibited  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
the  supporters  and  abettors  of  a  dereliction  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  advocates  of  certain  members  of  society,  who  had  infringed 
one  of  the  chief  rules  of  the  Christian  life,  and  on  the  obser- 
vance of  which,  is  founded  the  existence  of  general  and  indivi- 
dual happiness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DURING  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  bis  country,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  enjoyed  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  investigating  the  state  of  slavery  in  those 
islands,  and  he  had  formed  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tages, which  would  accrue  to  the  mother  country  as  well  as  to 
the  colonists  themselves  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  might  be 
termed  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  using  every 
effort  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  but  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  country  appeared 
at  that  time  willing  to  entertain  the  subject.  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
however,  brought  a  bill  into  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  preamble  of  which 
was,  "  Whereas  tlie  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice"  which  preamble,  no  one  can  dispute  was 
very  short  and  pithy ;  but  we  should  have  thought,  that  when 
the  character,  not  only  of  the  government  in  all  its  branches, 
not  excepting  the  House  of  Commons  itself ;  we  should  have 
thought  that  when  all  this  character  was  at  stake,  that  a  little 
more  ceremony  might  have  been  used.  But  as  it  has  frequently 
been  observed,  the  love  of  the  Negro  race  is  a  passion  which 
knows  no  bounds,  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  extreme  attach- 
ment to  them,  has  cost  this  country  the  enormous  sum  of 
25,000,000  of  pounds,  which  will  in  a  short  time  enable  the 
said  Negro  race  of  the  British  colonies  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  sable  brethren  of  St.  Domingo,  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  we  should  be  very  profuse  of  our  encomiums  on  those 
tender-hearted  sympathising  individuals,  who  have  laid  such 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  already  overburdened  people  of  this 
country,  from  which  at  present  no  other  object  has  been  obtained, 
than  a  rise  in  all  the  articles,  which  are  produced' by  Negro 
labour.  The  emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  has,  however,  been 
18.  31 
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accomplished,  and  therefore  all  argumentative  matter  upon  the 
subject  would  be  irrelevant,  nor  would  it  have  been  introduced 
into  these  pages  at  all,  but  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  subject,  who  having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  all  the  dreadful  atrocities  committed  upon  the 
Blacks,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  invented  and  hatched  at 
the  Quaker's  meetings,  was  certainly  well-fitted  to  instruct  the 
parliament  of  his  country  on  a  subject,  concerning  which,  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  it  were  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
inflammation,  by  the  extravagant  falsehoods,  which  were  indus- 
triously and  incessantly  circulated  by  the  abolitionists,  and  to 
which  the  highest  possible  colour  of  atrocity  and  inhumanity 
was  imparted. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  succeeded  in  carrying  his  resolutions 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  gradual  for  immediate,  and  on  these  resolutions  being 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grenville  moved  that 
their  lordships  should  agree  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  presented 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  assuring  them,  that  he  had 
come  down  unprepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  question  of  the  slave  trade  was  to  come 
under  discussion  on  that  day.  He  therefore  threw  himself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships,  for  independently  of 
his  want  of  preparation,  he  had  to  labour  under  those  difficulties, 
which  must  naturally  arise  from  his  inexperience  in  public 
speaking,  yet  on  a  question  of  such  high  importance,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  be  silent,  as  he  considered  that  in 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Lower  House,  the  very 
safety  and  integrity  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  were 
endangered.  Having  served  for  some  time  on  the  West 
Indian  Station,  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  treatment  of  the  negro  slaves,  and  he  was 
able  and  ready  to  prove,  whenever  he  was  called  upon,  that 
the  conduct  observed  towards  the  negroes  was  not  contrary  to  any 
one  principle  of  humanity  and  justice.  From  his  own  observa- 
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tion,  his  Royal  Highness  declared,  that  in  his  conscience,  he 
verily  believed  the  greatest  hardship  of  their  slavery  was 
in  the  word,  and  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  he  should  be  able  to 
maintain  that  the  slave  trade  is  neither  unjust  nor  inhuman; 
that  it  is  contrary,  neither  to  religion  nor  morality,  and  that 
its  continuation  is  at  present  demanded  upon  principles  of 
sound  policy.  He  had  seen  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
he  had  seen  free  negroes ;  he  had  also  seen  his  own  country- 
men in  a  state  of  slavery  too,  although  called  by  another  name, 
and  had  he  the  choice,  he  would  prefer  the  condition  of 
the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  If  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  carried,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of 
their  producing  a  total  subversion  of  our  West  India  Colonies. 
The  short  question  which  he  put  to  the  House,  which  he  had 
then  the  honour  of  addressing,  was,  do  you  wish  to  produce 
such  subversion?  Those  who  say,  that  compared  with  a 
continuation  of  the  slave  trade,  the  subversion  of  the  colonies» 
the  ruin  of  the  planters  and  merchants,  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  our  seamen,  and  the  consequent  enfeebling  of  our 
maritime  force,  are  all  put  together,  a  mere  trifle,  those  persons, 
will  of  course  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  the  present 
resolutions,  but  those,  who  think  that  the  loss  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  would  go  very  far  to  cripple,  ruin,  and  finally 
enslave  these  European  Islands  that  we  inhabit,  will  think 
twice  before  they  vote  once  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
If  the  African  trade  be  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  should  ever  meet  with  his  most  serious  and 
unqualified  opposition,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  that  trade,  he  could  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  to  his  knowledge,  there  were  at  that  moment  agents  from 
other  countries  now  in  London,  who  were  anxiously  await- 
ing the  decision  of  Parliament,  and  were  ready  to  engage  all 
the  vessels  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  should  the 
House  agree  to  those  resolutions,  which  would  in  effect  tend 
to  its  abolition,  but  which  the  love,  which  he  bore  to  his 
country  made  him  sincerely  wish  he  should  never  live  to  see. 
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His  Royal  Highness  took  this  opportunity  of  observing  that 
he  totally  disagreed  with  the  policy  of  having  negro  regiments  ; 
it  was  teaching  them  a  lesson,  of  which  before  long,  those, 
who  taught  it  them  would  feel  the  effects.  A  negro  is  a  slave 
from  his  birth,  but  to  have  regiments  of  negroes  stationed 
over  their  brethren,  in  slavery,  was  the  height  of  impolicy  and 
imprudence. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  remarks  so  forcibly  urged 
by  his  Royal  Highness  that  Lord  Stormant  moved  that  the 
house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Africa,  and  between  Africa 
and  our  West  India  Islands,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  in  our  Islands. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  dicision  of  this  important 
question  Lord  Grenville  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that 
an  open  committee  should  be  appointed  above  stairs.  To 
this,  however,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  offered  many  valid  objec- 
tions and  contended  that  the  fullest  inquiry  ought  to  be 
instituted,  that  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  slave  trade 
should  be  heard  by  counsel  at  their  Lordship's  Bar.  The 
majority  of  the  Lords  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  motion 
of  Lord  Stormont  was  carried. 

The  conduct  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  pursued  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  raised  up  against  him  a  host  of 
enemies.  He  was  branded  as  a  lover  of  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny, as  the  advocate  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity-,  as  a  stranger 
to  philanthropy  and  mercy,  and  the  abolitionists  went  so-  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  bribed  advocate  of  the  slave 
dealers.  They  even  degraded  themselves  by  publishing  a 
caricature  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  represented 
leading  a  train  of  negroes  in  chains,  whilst  in  the  back  ground 
were  exhibited  the  various  methods  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  the  refractory  slaves,  especially  on  the  women ;  the  anti- 
abolitionists  retaliated  and  published  a  counterpart,  represent- 
ing Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  a  few  quakers  drilling 
some  negro  recruits,  and  in  the  back  ground  were  the  insub- 
ordinates  tied  to  the  halberds,  whilst  the  drummers  were 
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lashing  them  most  unmercifully,  and  underneath  was  written. 
"  Look  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that."  In  fact  a  war 
raged  between  the  abolitionists,  similar  to  that  of  the  allopaths 
and  the  hemopaths  of  the  present  day,  and  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  cause  of  neither  party  was  promoted  by  the  contest. 
There  was  indeed  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Man  is  a 
progressive  animal,  and  his  advance  towards  improvement  is  a 
pleasurable  state.  Hope  cheers  his  path,  as  he  toils  up  the 
hill  that  leads  him  to  something  better  than  he  has  yet  experi- 
enced on  its  gay  summit  gilded  with  sun-shine.  The  labour 
of  the  ascent  is  a  delight.  But  if  he  cannot  help  conceiving 
from  a  sense  of  grievance  which  he  feels,  something  excellent 
to  which  he  is  prohibited  by  coercion  from  approaching,  hope 
sickens,  and  ill  humour  succeeds  to  complacency.  Hence 
arises  a  disagreement  between  the  governed  and  the  governors, 
and  the  governors  being  possessed  of  present  power,  use 
force  and  vigour  to  stifle  the  murmurs  of  complaint. — 
Coercion  but  increases  the  ill-humour,  which  often  lies  latent 
like  the  fires  of  a  volcano,  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
at  last  bursts  forth  with  irresistible  fury.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  as  well  as  just,  in  all  governors,  who  have  a  regard 
for  any  thing  but  their  present  and  private  interest,  to  encou- 
rage discussion,  to  seek  improvement  of  the  system,  and  to 
reject  no  reform  proposed  by  great  numbers,  without  a  cool,  a 
temperate,  and  a  long  deliberation.  The  people  of  this  country, 
however,  who  were  favourable  to  reform  in  [our  colonization 
system,  and  particularly  in  the  slave  trade,  thought  they  beheld 
in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  a  decided  enemy  to  all  reform — a 
thorough-bred  slave  of  antiquated  prejudices  and  aristocratic 
habits,  and  a  very  unfit  person  indeed  to  be  the  Prince  of  a 
free  and  liberal-minded  people.  These  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  some  others  of  a  personal  character,  rendered  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the  royal 
Princes,  at  the  same  time»-had  the  people  investigated  the  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  purity  itself,  in  comparison  with  that,  which  par- 
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ticularly  attached  to  his  two  elder  brothers ;  the  delinquencies 
of  the  latter  had,  however  as  yet,  been  confined  to  their  own 
immediate  circle,  whereas,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  sinned  grossly 
against  every  principle  of  humanity,  justice,  philan trophy,  and 
Christian  charity.  A  certain  junta,  ridiculously  styling  them- 
selves the  people,  and  vaunting  that  they  were  the  organ  of  the 
nation,  took  upon  themselves  the  not  very  creditable  office  of 
bespattering  his  Royal  Highness  with  the  feculent  matter  of 
their  abuse,  and  not  content  with  considering  him  in  his  politi* 
cal  character,  they  held  themselves  entitled  to  call  him  before 
their  tribunal,  on  account  of  his  private  actions,  which  perhaps 
not  being  in  reality  fit  to  be  tried  by  the  rigid  standard  of 
morality,  presented  them  with  the  means,  unfortunately,  of 
impugning  his  general  character,  and  holding  him  up  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  English  people.  Invective  upon 
invective  was  poured  upon  him,  and  the  amiable,  peace-loving 
quakers  declared  interminable  war  against  an  individual,  who 
had  attempted  to  thwart  them  in  one  of  their  most  favourite 
measures,  and  although  the  spirit  did  not  move  them  to  shew 
their  hostility  openly,  yet  by  means  of  their  willing,  obsequi- 
ous, and  well-paid  agents,  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  people  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  avowed  enemy  to  all  reform  or  improvement, 
which  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  humanity  and  Christian 
feeling. 

On  the  23d  May,  the  country  lost  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments in  the  veteran  Rodney,  and  on  a  motion  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  bestow  some  memorial  in  honour  of  this 
gallant  commander,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  rose,  and  paid  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  the  departed  sailor,  who  had 
been  seventy-two  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  fifty  of 
which  was  passed  in  actual  service. 

"  I  cannot  give  a  silent  vote  on  the*  present  occasion.  The 
services  of  the  late  Lord  Rodney  are  so  great,  that,  it  did  infi- 
nite honour  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  pay  every  respect  to 
his  memory,  such  services  merited  the  highest  rewards  from 
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his  country ;  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  this  public  testimony  to 
their  value  and  importance.  For  myself,  I  have  particular 
reasons  to  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  singular  merits  of  my 
deceased  friend,  who,  unhappily  for  this  country,  is  no  more ; 
but  I  hope  the  House  will  indulge  me  a  few  moments,  while  I 
briefly  recal  to  their  recollection  the  noble  services  his  Lord- 
ship has  rendered,  which  I  am  certain  they  never  can  forget. 

u  I  must  first  remind  their  lordships,  that  Lord  Rodney,  had 
taken  Martinique,  Grenada,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  French,  in  the 
war  before  the  last.  In  the  last  war,  in  going  out  to  Gibraltar, 
he  had  taken  a  Spanish  admiral,  with  a  valuable  convoy. 
Without  this  most  seasonable  and  fortunate  capture,  Gibraltar 
was  so  short  of  provisions,  that  the  most  serious  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended.  He  had  abundantly ,  supplied  the 
garrison,  and  happily  relieved  it.  The  House  will  recollect 
that  Lord  Rodney,  had  taken  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and 
a  Dutch  convoy ;  but  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  life  was 
the  12th  of  April,  1782,  which  will  ever  be  held  as  a  most 
sacred  epoch  in  this  country.  The  enemies  of  England,  were 
vain  enough  to  think  they  could  crush  her  for  ever ;  but  the 
event  of  that  day  clearly  proved,  that  a  British  fleet  of  nearly 
equal  force,  when  opposed  to  a  French  fleet  will  be  sure  to 
beat  them.  The  victory  of  the  12th  of  April'  was  more 
honourable  to  Lord  Rodney,  as  it  was  obtained  over  De  Grasse, 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  admirals  that  France  ever  produced. 
Had  it  been  in  the  power  of  valour  to  have  saved  a  brave  man 
from  disgrace  and  misfortune,  it  never  would  have  been  the  lot 
of  De  Grasse  to  have  been  disgraced  and  banished  from  the 
French  court — a  conduct  however,"  his  Royal  Highness  em- 
phatically observed,  "  that  had  too  often  prevailed  in  courts  ;" 

It  was  that  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and 
taught  our  particular  enemy  France,  that  however  for  a  time 
we  might  be  depressed,  we  arose,  after  a  seeming  defeat,  with 
renovated  strength  and  courage. 

"  I  trust,"  concluded  the  royal  speaker,  "  this  house  will 
pardon  my  expatiating  on  the  virtues  and  great  professional 
merits  of  my  departed  friend,  for  which  myself  and  every 
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officer  of  the  British   navy  entertain   the  highest  respect  and 
veneration." 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  weakness  of  the  influence 
which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  enjoyed  at  that  period  with  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  Admiralty  from  the  circumstance,  that 
although  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  the  pro- 
motion of  a  son  of  the  great  Rodney,  he  never  was  able  to 
succeed,  indeed,  it  became  a. question  whether  the  interference 
of  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  tend  more  to  retard  the  promo- 
tion of  young  Rodney,  than  to  expedite  it.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  with  the  Admiralty,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  with 
the  Government  were  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other. 
However  well  grounded  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
might  be,  it  was  certain  to  be  thrown  aside  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  came  from  his  Royal  Highness ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  cause  Sir  Francis  Burdett  espoused  in  the' 
House  of  Commons,  or  whatever  motion  he  might  bring  for- 
ward, although  acknowledged  to  be  constitutional,  and  highly 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  yet  it  was  sure  to 
be  negatived  merely  because  it  was  brought  forward  by  a  man, 
who  at  the  time  was  the  boldest  enemy  of  the  borough-mongers 
and  the  staunch  and  inflexible  friend  of  the  people. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,vthe  Duke  of  Clarence  strongly 
recommended  young  Rodney  to  the  protection  of  Nelson, 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Nelson  to  his  royal 
Highness. 

"  I  agree  with  your  royal  Highness  most  entirely,  that  the 
son  of  Rodney  ought  to  be  the  protege  of  every  person  in  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  of  the  sea  officers.  Had  I  known 
that  there  had  been  this  claimant,  some  of  my  own  lieutenants 
must  have  given  way  to  such  a  name,  and  he  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  Victory.  The  whole  fleet  is  full,  and  I  have 
twenty  on  my.  list,  but  whatever  number  I  have,  the  name  of 
Rodney  must  cut  many  of  them  out. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  another  branch  of  the   Royal 
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Family  began  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  English  people, 
not  exactly  by  his  profligate  and  irregular  course  of  life,  but 
by  his  conduct  as  a  soldier  in  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
Like  his  royal  brothers,  he  had  been  sent  to  Germany,  and 
resided  successively  at  Lunenburg  and  Hanover,  where  he 
nearly  completed  his  twentieth  year,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  passed  two  years  more.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period,  his  father,  in  the  true  spirit  of  penury 
and  avarice,  although  so  prodigally  provided  for  by  the 
nation,  upon  whose  purse,  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  he  made  frequent  and  heavy  drags  above  his 
enormous  income,  only  allowed  the  youthful  Prince  the  paltry 
sum  of  1000/.  annually,  and  this  pittance  was  placed  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  his  bear-leader,  with  the  exception  of  one 
guinea  and  a  half  per  week,  allowed  to  his  Royal  Highness  for 
pocket-money  !  ! 

During  the  time  of  the  residence  of  Prince  Edward  at 
Hanover,  he  carried  on  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  touching  a  subject  rather  of  a  delicate 
nature,  as  it  concerned  the  birth  and  existence  of  an  illigitimate 
child,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  reputed  father, 
the  proof  of  which  had  been  laid  before  the  civil  authorities  of 
Hanover,  who  now  called  upon  his  Royal  Highness  to  make 
that  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  which  the 
laws  of  the  country  demanded  of  him,  and  which  they 
expected  would  be  provided,  without  giving  that  publicity  to 
the  transaction  which  from  the  character  and  rank  of  his  Royal 
Highness  he  would  no  doubt  study  to  avoid.  To  this  application 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  did  not  condescend  to  pay  any  attention, 
on  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  child  altogether,  and 
authorized  his  brother  Prince  Edward  totally  to  disavow  the 
parentage  of  the  child,  and  closed  his  instructions  with  a 
remar.k  not  very  creditable  to  him,  which  was,  that  even 
supposing  he  was  the  parent,  he  was  not  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  Hanover,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate 
offspring,  and  therefore  he  absolved  himself  from  all  respon- 
19.  3K 
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sibility  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  child  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  father.     That  a  matter  of  this  description 
should  remain  a  secret  amongst  the  coteries  of  Hanover,  was 
not  to  be  expected,  for  although  the  royal  party  adopted  every 
possible  means  of  hushing  up  the  matter  and  imputing  perjury 
and  baseness  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  licentious  passions  of  the  Royal  Duke,  yet  there  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  determined  party,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  girl,  and  who  were  resolved  to  adopt 
the  most  decisive  measures,  to  bring  his  Royal  Highness  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  to  force  him  to   make  at  least  some 
pecuniary  recompensation  for  the  injury,  which  he  had  inflicted. 
Finding  that  all  remonstrance  or  expostulation  was  thrown 
away  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  journey  of 
the  mother  and  her  child  to  England,  carrying  with  her  attested 
copies  of  her  depositions  before  the  civil  authorities  of  Hanover, 
and  other  vouchers,  corroborative  of  the  claim  which  she  had 
upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     It  was  rather  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  Baron  Hardenberg,  of  whom  former  mention  has 
been  made,  was  then  residing  in  London,  and  who  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  his  party,  during  his  residence  at  Hanover, 
would  gladly  seize  upon  any  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon 
the  Duke  for  the  affront  which  had  been  passed  upon  him, 
and  of  which  he  considered  his  Royal  Highness  to  be  the 
principle  instigator. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  lady  and  the  spurious  scion  of  royalty 
in  London,  she  was  instructed  to  apply  immediately  to  Baron 
Hardenberg,  from  whom  there  was  little  doubt,  but  she  would 
receive  the  most  unqualified  assistance,  nor  was  this  conjecture 
unfounded,  for  the  Baron,  under  the  sanction  of  the  name  of 
another  person,  for  as  an  alien  and  a  kind  of  refugee  from  his 
native  country,  he  dared  not  interfere  in  his  own  name,  contrived 
in  the  first  place  to  get  a  paragraph  inserted  in  the  public 
papers,  vaguely  insinuating  that  a  lady  with  her  infant  had 
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arrived  from  Hanover  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  touching  an  affair  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  would  transpire  in  a  few  days. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times 
newspaper : 

"  We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  lady  has  just  arrived 
from  Hanover,  bringing  with  her  a  child,  of  whom  a  certain  royal 
Duke  is  the  reputed  father.  Numerous  attempts  having 
been  made  to  obtain  from  his  royal  Highness  that  support  for 
his  offspring,  which  his  humanity  should  teach  him  to  grant, 
and  which  the  laws  of  his  country  will  force  him  to  bestow,  and 
all  those  attempts  having  failed  of  success,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hanover  by  a  public  subscription,  have  enabled  the  injured 
woman  to  travel  to  London,  and  seek  that  redress  from  her 
unprincipled  seducer,  to  which  she  is  so  justly  entitled." 

The  paper  containing  the  above  paragraph,  was  transmitte 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  post,  and  he  now  began  to 
repent  of  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  applications,  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  his  brother  from  Hanover,  when  by 
the  advance  of  a  few  pounds,  he  might  have  prevented  all  pub- 
licity being  given  to  the  transaction.  The  address  of  the 
author  of  the  paragraph  having  been  left  at  the  office  of  the 
newspaper,  the  Duke  lost  no  time  in  opening  a  negotiation 
with  the  parties,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  after- 
wards made  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  defence  of  his 
royal  Highness,  on  account  of  his  conduct  towards  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  annual  sum  of  100/. 
should  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  child,  until  the  age  of  ma- 
jority, when  all  further  payment  was  to  be  suspended ;  the 
Duke  undertaking  to  pay  all  expenses  of  her  return  to  Hanover^ 
Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  child,  there  are  no  accounts  existing, 
but  rumour  states,  that  he  was  made  to  enter  the  army  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  fell  as  a  common  soldier,  in  one  of  the 
battles  fought  against  Napoleon. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  never  stood  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
favour  with  his  royal  father,  for  he  ventured  to-  dispute  the 
policy  of  the  "heaven -born  minister," and  that  alone  was  all  suf- 
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ficient  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  When  how- 
ever, the  Duke  began  in  his  place,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  vote  against  the  bishops,  and  actually  to  accuse  them  of 
intolerance,  his  conduct  became  then  in  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
so  reprehensible,  that  to  use  the  language  of  the  court, 
though  not  very  courtly,  his  royal  Highness  was  literally 
rumped.  It  was  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope's for  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Statutes  for  not  attending 
divine  worship,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  stood  on  the  side  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  thereby  called  down  upon  him  the  ana- 
themas of  the  misled  body,  and  the  severe  censures  of  his  royal 
father.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  invested  with  the 
spiritual  keeping  of  the  consciences  of  the  King  and  royal 
Family  (God  help  him !)  declared,  that  the  Bill  was  full  of 
"danger  to  the  church,"  and  severely  reprobated  granting  the 
liberty  to  write,  print,  and  publish  all  kinds  of  investigations 
upon  religious  topics.  The  Bishops  of  Bangor,  St.  Asaph, 
and  St.  David,  in  the  fury  of  their  zeal  for  the  church,  argued 
the  same  way,  and  Lord  Stanhope  met  their  arguments 
by  reading  the  canons  of  the  church  respecting  the  casting  out 
f  devils,  and  another  that  ordered,  "  if  a  man  were  bald,  so  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  catching  cold,  he  must  nevertheless  go  to 
church,  as  he  would  wear  a  nightcap,"  and  that  their  arguments 
reminded  him  of  a  Bill  brought  in  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  repealing  all  laws  against  priests  for  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription, and  amongst  others  for  rapes  committed  by  men  of 
their  holy  order.  The  Prelates'  arguments  against  the  Bill, 
his  lordship  said  had  been  a  rape,  for  that  implied  compulsion, 
and  compulsion  ought  always  to  be  punishable,  to  which  the 
priests  answered,  that  they  had  only  resorted  to  a  very  gentle 
kind  of  compulsion.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  maintained  that 
all  compulsion  in  religious  matters  was  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger,  and  as  to  the  arguments  of  the  Bishops,  which 
inferred  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  by  not  enforcing  the 
statute  for  attending  divine  service,  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  Church  into  dis- 
repute, was  to  compel  the  people  to  attend  it.  All  compulsion 
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sat  uneasily  upon  the  necks  of  individuals,  nor  could  he  see 
that  the  interests  of  religion  could  be  advanced  by  a  penal 
compulsion  to  attend  a  service,  to  the  tenets  of  which  perhaps 
they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe.  It  was,  in  fact,  open- 
ing a  door  to  schism  and  dissension,  and  to  an  actual  aliena- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  who  would  secede 
altogether  from  a  church,  to  which  such  compulsory  statutes 
belonged.  He  had,  although  a  very  young  man,  seen  many 
countries,  and  had  examined  their  laws  and  manners,  but  in 
no  country  but  England,  did  he  know  of  a  penal  statute,  en- 
forcing attendance  on  divine  worship,  which  was  in  fact  grossly 
and  unjustifiably  interfering  in  the  solemn  compact  which  a 
man  might  have  entered  into  with  his  Maker,  who  claimed  to 
himself  the  natural  privilege  of  worshipping  that  Maker  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  himself.  In  his  opinion,  England,  by 
the  retention  of  such  impolitic  laws  on  her  statute  book,  was 
degrading  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  nor  did  he  think  that 
the  Bishops  were  promoting  the  interests  of  their  Church  in 
supporting  such  a  system  of  intolerance,  as  was  contained  in 
the  odious  statute,  which  this  bill  went  to  abolish. 

That  sentiments,  such  as  these,  could  not  be  very  palatable 
at  Buckingham  House,  nor  at  Lambeth  Palace  may  be  easily 
conceived.  At  the  former,  some  strong  suspicion  began  to 
float  in  the  royal  heads,  that  the  foreign  education  of  their 
offspring  had  instilled  certain  notions  into  their  minds,  not 
exactly  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  the  primate  of  all  England,  in  the  punctilious 
discharge  of  his  duty  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Buckingham 
House  to  expostulate  with  the  royal  parent  on  the  back-sliding 
of  his  son,  who  had  so  openly  and  publicly  beared  all  the 
right  reverened  fathers  in  God  in  their  very  dens,  and  who 
had  so  unroyally  and  profanely  sided  with  a  known  enemy  to 
the  church  in  the  abolition  of  one  of  its  most  important  sta- 
tutes. "  Very  bad,  very  bad,  indeed,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  I'll 
speak  to  Pitt  about  it."  His  grace  the  archbishop  could  not 
immediately  discover  what  Pitt  had  to  do  with  the  profanity 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  on  his  Masjesty  repeating  his 
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determination  "to  speak  to  Pitt  about  it,"  the  archbishop  very 
wisely  desisted  from  pressing  the  matter  further,  debating  in 
his  own  mind,  which  of  the  two,  the  father  or  the  son  was 
the  most  reprehensible. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  parliamentary 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  Divorce  Bill,  and  it 
was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  had 
scarcely  terminated,  when  two  friends  of  his  Royal  Highness 
appeared  'before  the  House,  pro  and  con,  in  a  case  of  that  des- 
cription. Those  friends  were  Mr.  Crewe,  Plaintiff,  and  Sir 
Harry  Inglefield,  Defendant.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  absented 
himself  from  the  House  during  the  first  stages  of  the  Bill, 
from  the  consideration  of  his  intimacy  with  the  two  parties, 
and  he  stated  that  he  had  only  then  come  down  to  the  House 
jecause  he  understood  considerable  doubts  remained  updn  their 
lordships'  minds  as  to  whether  the  adultery  was  fully  proved. 
He  had,  therefore,  come  down  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  fact.  His 
Royal  Highness  trusted,  that  if  any  doubt  remained  upon  the 
matter,  the  House  would  suffer  further  evidence  to  be  received 
on  some  future  day.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  noticed  in  a  pointed  manner  the  fact  of  Mr.  Crewe 
having  received  but  300Z.  damages  before  the  sheriff,  and  cast 
some  reflections  on  his  conduct  towards  his  wife,  intimating  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  make  a 
standing  order  not  to  receive  a  bill  of  this  kind,  unless  a  trial 
had  taken  place,  and  judgement  to  a  certain  amount  of 
damages  had  been  given  before  a  judge  in  a  court  below. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  hoped  he  should  shortly  be  able  to 
give  the  House  some  information  on  the  subject,  He  felt 
bound  to  inform  their  Lordships  that  Sir  Harry  Inglefield 
had  suffered  judgement  to  go  by  default  in  terror  of  the  large 
damages  that  were  usually  given  in  such  cases  in  the  Court 
of  Kings  Bench. 

When  a  petition  was  introduced  in  April  in  the  following 
year,  from  Mr.  Hoare,  an  individual  praying  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  divorcing  him  from  his  wife,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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objected,  and  insisted  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  necessary 
to  guard  against  collusion,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  the  whole  truth  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  very  great. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  acquiesced,  only  that  he  hesitated  how 
far  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the  verdict  of  a  jury  bind  their 
proceedings. 

The  interest  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  appeared  to  take  in 
these  divorce  bills,  scarcely  ever  absenting  himself  from  the 
House,  whenever  one  of  them  was  likely  to  come  under  dis- 
cussion, exposed  him  much  to  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the 
public  journals.  With  some  of  them  it  proved  the  existence 
in  his  Royal  Highness  of  a  vitiated  and  degenerate  taste  in 
attending  the  examination  and  sitting  to  hear  the  evidence  on 
subjects  of  that  kind,  which  could  only  be  grateful  to  a  lustful 
appetite,  and  in  which  the  promotion  of  no  national  interest  was 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  Crew  and  Inglefield,  he  particularly 
exposed  himself  to  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  for  therein  he 
actually  undertook  to  procure  such  information  to  their 
Lordships  as  to  establish  the  fact,  and  on  being  asked  by  the 
witty  Lord  Stanhope  from  what  quarter  he  expected  to  gain 
his  information,  the  Duke  as  wittily  answered,  "  why  from  the 
parties  themselves"  On  another  occasion,  Lord  King  inquired 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  when  he  was  arguing  to  substantiate 
the  guilt  of  the  parties,  whether  he  was  either  the  bolster  or  the 
pillow  upon  the  occasion,  No,  answered  his  Royal  Highness, 
but  I  was  between  them  both.  Does  his  Royal  Highness  mean 
to  say,  asked  Lord  King,  that  he  was  between  the  lady  and  the 
defendant  f 

In  the  month  of  October,  Earl  St.  Vincent  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  his  gallant  action  with 
the  enemy's  fleet  off  Algeziras,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  illustrious  Nelson  seconded  this  motion.  That  great 
seaman  said  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. He  had  the  honour  to  be  the  friend  of  Sir  James 
Saumarez.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  had 
selected  an  officer  of  great  talenrt  to  watch  the  French  in  an 
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important  quarter,  and  the  noble  Lord  had  not  been  deceived 
in  his  choice.  He  (Lord  Nelson.)  would  assert  that  a  greater 
action  was  never  fought.  Sir  James  Saumarez  had  undertaken 
an  enterprise  before  that  action,  that  none  but  the  most  gal- 
lant officer  and  the  bravest  seaman  would  attempt.  He  had 
failed  through  mere  accident  by  the  falling  of  the  wind,  for  if 
that  had  not  failed  him,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  Sir  James  would 
have  captured  the  French  fleet.  The  promptness  with  which 
Sir  James  refitted,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  attacked  a 
superior  force  after  his  recent  disaster,  and  the  masterly  con- 
duct of  the  action,  he  did  not  think  had  ever  been  surpassed. 
Lord  Nelson  then  went  into  the  minute  details  of  the  action, 
and  of  whom  and  under  whom  Sir  James  Saumarez  had  re- 
ceived his  education.  The  thanks  being  formally  moved  by  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  rose  and  said,  he  should 
have  come  forward  to  give  a  full  and  ample  testimony  to  the 
merit  of  that  gallant  officer,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  the  cap- 
tains who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that  action,  if  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  hero  of  the  Nile, 
had  not  been  present  to  do  them  greater  justice  than  his  praise 
could  afford.  He  found  it  impossible,  notwithstanding,  to  give 
a  silent  assent  to  the  motion.  He  heartily  concurred  in  all 
that  had  fallen  from  the  two  noble  lords.  He  would  give  his 
vote  for  the  motion  as  a  professional  man,  as  well  as  one  par- 
taking in  the  benefit  rendered  to  the  whole  country  by  Sir 
James  Saumarez.  Two  of  the  captains  who  had  shared  in  the 
good  fortune  of  that  day,  had  been  his  brother  officers,  Cap- 
tains Keates  and  Hood,  and  he  would  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  navy  did  not  contain  more  promising  officers.  He  had 
been  four  years  and  a  half  at  sea,  iu  the  late  war,  as  midship- 
man, in  the  same  watch  with  Captain  Keates,  and  he  bore 
testimony  to  his  being  a  most  able  and  gallant  officer. 

There  is  hardly  a  parallel  in  English  history  for  the  foregoing 
incident.  The  two  greatest  naval  heroes  of  England  in  modern 
times  move  and  second  in  the  House  of  Peers,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  a  third  hero  of  the  ocean,  and  they  are  immediately  supported 
by  a  brother  officer  in  the  same  glorious  service,  who  is  the 
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son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  who  afterwards  mounts  the 
British  throne.  It  is  true,  on  Lord  Horbart  moving  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  the  navy  and  army  of  Egypt,  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  praised  their  conduct,  but  the  Earl  St.  Vincent 
was  not  the  mover,  nor  was  the  party  to  be  thanked  of  the 
same  line  of  service  alone,  or  the  peculiar  friend  of  those  who 
led  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  timber  in  the  New 
Forest,  from  which  the  finest  oak  was  obtained  for  the  British 
navy.  The  motion,  however,  was  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  the  timber,  but  there  was  coup- 
led with  it  an  unconstitutional  measure,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  alienation  of  the  crown  property,  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  gave  his  most  unqualified  opposition,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  opposed  the 
Bill  with  many  valid  objections,  amongst  which  he  considered 
the  alienation  of  landed  property  from  the  crown,  as  not  one  of 
the  least.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  crown,  should  always 
possess  a  landed  interest  in  the  country,  and  if  the  estates 
attached  to  it,  could  be  so  improved  as  to  render  it  indepen- 
dent of  the  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament  for  support,  it 
would  be  more  honourable  and  beneficial  to  both  ;  and  that  such 
was  the  constitutional  principal  of  the  country,  he  thought,  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  in  the  determination  of  making  forfeited 
lands  to  fall  to  the  crown,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider every  suggestion  to  take  away  part  of  that  property,  as 
infringing  upon,  and  depriving  the  crown  of  its  just  rights. 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  Chancellor  repeated 
his  objections  to  it,  and  he  further  added,  that  before  the  Bill 
had  been  brought  into  the  House,  the  royal  assent  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  it  in  due  form. 

On  the  Duke  of  Montrose  declaring,  that  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  King  could  not  be  given  in  a  committee ;  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the 
19.  2  L 
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crown,  as  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  as  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  his  royal  Highness  said,  that 
he  was  lately  on  a  committee,  where  his  Majesty's  assent  was  for- 
mally given,  as  being  indispensably  necessary.  He  further 
observed,  that  he  should  ever  support  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  trusted,  that  his  declaration  would  be  credited. 

In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  Lord  Grenville  postponed 
the  Bill  until  the  following  session. 

The  report  of  the  speeches  of  his  royal  Highness  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  having  excited  the  attention  of  his  friend 
Nelson,  that  celebrated  man  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke, 
who  returned  the  following  answer  :— 

"  Clarence  Lodge,  Sept,  21, 

"  MY  DEAR  NELSON, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  friendly  let- 
ter of  the  12th  instant,  that  came  safely.  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  your  real  regard  for  me,  my  good  friend,  that  no 
fresh  mark  can  be  wanting  to  convince  me.  Still,  however,  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  public  have  two  opinions,  the 
one  good,  the  other  disadvantageous,  of  my  parliamentary 
conduct,  I  feel  highly  obliged  to  you,  as  a  person  qualified  to 
iudge,  for  delivering  your  sentiments.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  subject  to  prevent,  if  possible,  that  confusion,  which  might 
throw  our  kingdom  into  the  wretched,  deplorable  state  of 
France.  Assure  our  common  friends  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
I  will  neither  neglect  nor  desert  them.  My  best  wishes  and 
compliments  attend  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  ever  believe  me  yours. 

"  WILLIAM. 

Nelson  foreseeing  that  peace  could  not  be  much  longer 
maintained,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  he  having  applied  for  a  ship,  but  unsuccessfully. 

"Sin, 
«  Your  royal  Highness  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  it  improper, 
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although  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  thought  unnecessary,  at 
this  time,  to  renew  my  expressions  of  invariable  attachment,  not 
only  to  your  royal  Highness,  but  to  my  KING  ;  for,  I  think,  that 
very  soon,  every  individual  will  be  called  forth  to  shew  himself, 
if  I  may  judge  from  this  country,  where  societies  are  formed  and 
forming  on  principles  inimical  to  our  present  Constitution, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Sorry  am  I  to  believe  that  many 
give  a  countenance  to  these  societies,  who  ought  to  conduct 
themselves  otherwise. 

"  In  what  way  it  might  be  in  the  power  ol  such  a  humble 
individual  as  myself  best  to  serve  rny  KING,  has  been  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  and  no  mode  appeared  to  me  so  proper 
as  asking  for  a  ship;  accordingly,  on  Saturday  last,  Lord 
Chatham  received  my  letter,  desiring  the  command  of  one. 
Still,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  all  my  applica- 
tions to  his  lordship,  I  can  hardly  expect  any  answer  to  my 
letter,  which  has  always  been  the  way  I  have  been  treated. 
But  neither  at  sea,  nor  on  shore,  can  my  attachment  to  my 
KING  be  shaken.  It  will  but  end  with  my  life." 

To  which  the  Duke  replied  as  follows : — 

"DEAR  NELSON, 

"Though  at  present  the  armament  is  confined  to  small 
vessels,  I  much  doubt  whether  any  fleet  will  be  equipped,  and 
still  less  do  I  see  any  chance  of  any  rupture  between  this 
country  and  France,  At  the  same  time,  this  pernicious  and 
fallacious  system  of  equality  and  universal  liberty  must  be 
checked,  or  else  we  shall  here  have  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences. I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  counteract  those 
incendiaries ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  in  Parliament  take  vigorous 
and  effectual  means  to  restore  tranquillity  at  home.  Should 
matters  between  the  two  countries  grow  serious,  you  must  be 
employed.  Never  be  alarmed ;  I  will  always  stand  your  friend. 
I  wish  you  would  write  me  word  how  vou  and  Lord  Hood  are 
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at  present.     My  best  wishes  and  compliments  attend  Mrs. 
Nelson,  and  ever  believe  me  yours  sincercely, 

"  WILLIAM." 

It  should  appear  that  Nelson  had  taken  a  more  correct 
observation  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  than  his  Royal 
Highness,  for  on  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1793;  the 
King  thus  alluded  to  the  prospect  of  war. 

•<  I  have  carefully  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present 
war  on  the  continent,  and  have  uniformly  abstained  from  any 
interference  with  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see,  without  the  most  serious  uneasi- 
ness, the  strong  and  increasing  indications  which  have  appeared 
there,  of  an  intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries 
— to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations — and  to  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  to  adopt 
towards  my  allies,  the  States-General,  who  have  observed  the 
same  neutrality  with  my&elf,  measures  which  are  neither  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations 
of  existing  treaties.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  have 
felt  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  have  recourse  to  those  means 
of  prevention,  and  internal  defence,  with  which  I  am  entrusted 
by  law ;  and  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to  take  steps  for 
making  some  augmentation  of  my  naval  and  military  force ; 
being  persuaded  that  these  exertions  are  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  are  best  calculated,  both  to  main- 
tain internal  tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate 
conduct  effectual  for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace." 

The  address  being  moved  and  seconded,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  militia  had  been  legally 
embodied.  His  grace  was  followed  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
down,  in  a  speech  full  of  invective  against  all  the  measures  of 
Government  He  deprecated  going  to  war  with  France  upon 
the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  conceiving  that  we  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  business ;  that,  if  we  were  bound  bv 
treaty  the  treaty  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  sooner  it  was  given 
up,  the  belter. 

Lord  Grenville  combated  the  arguments  of  the  Marquess, 
and  took  a  review  of  the  internal  and  external  state  of  the 
country,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures.  A  sedi- 
tious spirit  had  appeared  among  a  number  of  designing  men, 
who  were  supported  and  encouraged  by  too  many  of  their 
superiors.  His  lordship  said,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  no  less 
then  ten  treasonable  papers,  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  National  Convention,  from  different  clubs  in  this  kingdom, 
during  the  preceding  month.  Some  of  these  papers  stated, 
that  there  were  thousands  in  England  ready  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  man,  and  to  form  a  National  Convention  here, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy. 

These  addresses  were  not  only  received  by  the  French  re- 
volutionary government,  but  answered  in  a  complimental  strain, 
and  with  the  promise  of  co-operation.  Hence  it  became  evident, 
that  the  principle  of  the  French  republic  was  to  spread  anarchy 
all  over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  empire 
more  extensive,  and  of  a  worse  character,  than  that  which  con- 
stituted the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Towards  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  they  had  already  gained  the  whole  of  Savoy,  pe- 
netrated into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  had  now  demanded 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which,  if  carried,  would  anne.i 
Holland  to  the  French  territories. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  perfectly  coincided  with  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  in  all  the  sentiments  he  had  just  expressed. 
His  royal  Highness  said,  that,  with  regard  to  himself,  he  had 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  in  his  professional  line,  in  which 
he  thought  he  could  be  most  beneficial  to  his  country.  To  him 
it  also  appeared,  that  it  was  of  little  signification  whether 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  of  any  consequence  to  us — it 
was  sufficient  for  our  interference,  if  the  Dutch  held  it  to  be  of 
importance  to  them ;  for  if  the  French  should  overturn  that 
government,  and  afterwards  have  a  design  upon  our  own,  we 
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might  in  that  case,  have  to  meet  the  Dutch  fleet  as  enemies, 
instead  of  acting  with  them  as  friends. 

Several  peers,  who  had  hitherto  been  leaders  in  the  rank  of 
opposition,  now  gave  their  support  to  ministers ;  particular  the 
Earls  Fitzwilliam,  and  Carlisle,  Lords  Stormont  and  Rawdon. 
Even  Earl  Stanhope  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  British 
constitution ;  because  it  possessed,  as  he  said,  the  power  of 
correcting  itself. 

War  was  determined  on  in  January  1793,  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  friend  Nelson  the  Aga- 
nemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns,  fitted  out  for  the  Mediterranean. 
Soon  afterwards  he  escorted  the  Queen  and  his  sisters  to  Green- 
wich to  witness  the  embarkation  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Guards  for  the  continent. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red.  In  vain  did  his  Royal 
Highness  offer  his  services  for  activity.  He  was  fond  of  his 
profession,  and  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  York  being  sent  to 
command  the  British  army  on  the  continent,  seemed  a  reason 
that  his  wishes  should  be  satisfactorily  met.  That  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  service 
cannot  be  doubted,  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  why  his 
Royal  Highness  was  not  put  to  the  test.  It  was  his  own 
ardei>t  desire ,  and  the  opposition,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  there  can  be  no  doubt  deprived  him  of  a  share  of 
Honour  and  triumphs  in  the  favourite  service  of  the  country, 
which  he  would  have  nobly  earned  for  himself.  That  his 
Royal  Highness  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  way 
in  which  he  could  be  useful,  was  evident  from  his  sailor-like 
speech  to  the  volunteer  corps  at  Teddington,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  when  the  volunteer  system  was  at  its  height,  and  all 
able  men  patriotically  came  forward  to  enrol  themselves  for  the 
national  defence.  The  Duke  said  to  them  in  his  blunt  way, 
"  My  friends  and  neighbours!  wherever  our  duty  calls  us,  I 
will  go  with  you,  fight  in  your  ranks,  and  never  return  home 
without  you." 
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That  he  was  not  employed,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his 
own  fault.  The  Admiralty,  it  was  said,  had  objections  to  send 
him  out ;  but  he  had  opposed  Pitt,  and  with  his  father  that 
minister  was  all-powerful,  while  he  never  forgave  any  one  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  The  knowledge  of  the  wish, 
on  the  side  of  his  Royal  Highness,  was  quite  enough  to  make 
the  minister  hinder  its  gratification.  He  was,  therefore,  con- 
demned to  remain  ingloriously  idle ;  but  he  did  not  plunge 
into  dissipation,  nor  yield  to  the  soft  allurements  of  luxury  and 
ease.  He  attended  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  war  just  commenced.  He  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  many  distinguished  officers  in  his  own 
line  of  service,  arid  with  Nelson  more  particularly,  he  carried 
on  a  very  active  and  busy  intercourse  by  letter.  Nelson  was 
present  at  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  by  the  allied  forces  of 
England  and  Spain,  in  1793.  He  pourtrayed  it  as  a  scene  of 
horror,  but  thought  the  place  not  worth  keeping,  as  the  ships 
and  arsenal  were  destroyed,  and  the  expense,  both  of  blood 
and  treasure,  expended  for  the  purpose,  would  have  been  very 
great. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ENGLAND  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  completely  involved 
in  a  war,  brought  about  by  the  infatuation  and  ambitious  views 
of  Pitt,  who  in  his  dreams  saw  the  crown  of  France  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  and  himself  the  arbiter  of  its  future  government. 
The  disastrous  results  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  they  were  styled,  are  too  well  known  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  require  any  commentary  on  our  part,  we 
shall  therefore  merely  touch  upon  them,  as  having  an  im- 
mediate or  a  remote  relation  to  the  illustrious  object  of  these 
memoirs. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  of  January  1794,  and  never 
did  it  meet  at  a  more  interesting  period,  nor  at  a  time  when  more 
subjects  of  greater  importance  pressed  upon  its  attention.  The 
King  in  his  opening  speech,  the  most  flimsy  and  ridiculous  of  all 
state  documents,  observed  "  that  ne  and  his  subjects  were  engaged 
in  a  momentous  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which  depended  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  all  civil  society."  The  King 
therefore  in  the  opening  of  his  speech,  imparted  that  informa- 
tion to  his  people  of  which  they  stood  not  in  need,  for  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
being  engaged  in  a  momentous  contest,  and.  that  on  the  issue 
of  it  certainly  depended  those  results  which  he  had  so  ex- 
plicitly enumerated.  He  however  forget  to  tell  the  people, 
that  he  had  from  a  direct  spirit  of  favouritism  entrusted  the 
command  of  his  army  to  an  impotent  and  imbecile  commander, 
who  was  his  own  son,  and  who  from  his  incapacity  was  likely 
to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  country,  endanger  its  constitution, 
laws  and  religion,  and  destroy  the  security  of  all  civil 
society. 

His  Majesty  then  mentioned  the  advantages  obtained  by 
the  arms  of  the  confederate  powers,  and  most  sagaciously 
added,  that  the  circumstances  by  which  their  further  progress 
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had  been  impeded,  not  only  proved  the  necessity  of  vigour 
and  perseverance,  but  confirmed  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success. 

The  analysis  of  a  king's  speech  generally  baffles  all  human 
sagacity,  for  put  it  into  whatever  alembic  you  will,  or  submit 
it  to  whatever  menstruum  the  utmost  ingenuity  can  devise,  the 
result  is  generally  a  caput  mortuum*  Certain  means,  said  the  king, 
had  been  employed  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  ene- 
my's army,  one  of  which  means  was  the  skill  and  transcendent 
generalship  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  information  as  being  im- 
parted to  the  people  by  the  king  himself,  the  said  people  were 
bound,  in  a  proper  spirit  of  loyalty,  to  confide  in  the  truth  of  it. 
<<  The  enemies  of  the  country,"  his  majesty  farther  observed,"  had 
derived  the  means  of  temporary  exertion  from  a  systemwhich  had 
enabled  them  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  and  property  of  a 
numerous  people,  but  these  efforts,  productive  as  they  had  been 
of  internal  discontent  and  confusion,  tended  rapidly  to  exhaust 
the  national  and  real  strength  of  the  country."  These  words 
sounded  pompously  and  vauntingly  from  the  mouth  of  royalty, 
but  those  who  put  them  into  it,  had  no  other  view  than  to 
hoodwink  and  deceive  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
His  majesty  evidently  alluded  to  the  conscription  in  France, 
by  which  the  lives  of  the  people  were  arbitrarily  disposed  of, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  remembered  to  forget  to  mention  the 
impressment  of  the  seamen  in  his  own  country,  by  which  the 
lives  of  a  numerous  body  of  people  were  disposed  of  against 
their  will,  and  which  partook  strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  tyran- 
nical and  despotic  government.  His  majesty  is  made  further  to 
say,  "  that  he  regrets  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war ;" 
whereas,  a  more  palpable  falsehood  was  never  uttered  ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  it  might  have  given  him  some  regret,  but 
no  man,  conversant  with  the  character  of  George  the  Third, 
and1  of  William  Pitt,  that  demon  of  war,  who  guided  the 
imbecility  of  his  monarch  to  the  worst  and  most  criminal  pur- 
poses, could  place  the  slightest  faith  in  the  assertion,  that  he 
regretted  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war,  but  on  the  con- 
19  3M 
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trary,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  inexpressible  regret  to  him, 
if  the  people  were  boldly  to  interfere  and  insist  that  he  should 
not  carry  it  on, 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Guildford,  who  wished  for  a  speedy  negotiation,  as  we  had 
rushed  into  war  without  necessity,  but  the  Duke  of  Portlaild 
justified  the  war  as  strictly  defensive,  and  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Christian  religion,  political  and  civil  liberty, 
law  and  order.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asserted  that  he  had  as 
strong  a  zeal  for  the  support  of  our  constitution  as  any  peer  of 
the  realm,  but  he  was  not  impelled  by  that  zeal  to  an  en- 
couragement of  the  war,  as  he  did  not  conceive  that  our  happy 
establishments  were  endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
French.  Lord  Grenville  endeavoured  to  show  from  the  con- 
vulsed state  of  that  country,  the  fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  in  one  of  the 
most  rambling,  inconclusive,  and  unargumentative  speeches 
which  he  ever  delivered,  attempted  to  defend  the  war  on  the 
broad  principle  of  national  safety,  and  to  enforce  the  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  their  lordships,  that  as  France  had  set  the  example 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  King  and  Queen,  it  was  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  same  system  might  be  adopted  in  other 
countries,  and  Europe  might  exhibit  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  thrones  without  Kings,  and  Kings  without  heads.  As 
to  any  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  he  deprecated  the 
idea  of  it,  so  long  as  his  gallant  brother  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  no  doubt  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
would  drive  the  French  back  into  their  own  territory,  and 
force  them  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  their  royal  conqueror. 
In  his  imagination,  he  saw  the  demons  of  anarchy  and  rebellion 
stalking  over  his  native  land,  sent  over  by  the  revolutionary 
spirits  of  France  to  commit  the  same  havoc  in  this  country, 
as  they  had  done  in  their  own. 

He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  war  was  highly 
popular  with  the  people  of  this  country,  who  were  more  than 
desirous  to  protect  their  blessed  constitution,  their  laws,  their 
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rights  and  privileges  from  the  attacks  and  encroachments  of 
French  regicides,  who  by  the  prowess  of  his  royal  brother, 
would  soon  be  made  to  answer  for  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
The  English  people  he  knew  to  be  brave,  generous  and  loyal, 
and  although  he  would  not  recommend  the  general  principle  of 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  yet  when  they 
carried  their  revolutionary  spirit  to  that  excess  as  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  their  King  and  Queen,  then,  indeed,  would  England 
be  highly  culpable  and  deserving  of  the  contempt  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  if  she  did  not  interfere  and  show  to  the  regicides,  that 
t  hey  were  not  to  cut  offthe  heads  of  Kings  and  Queens  like  so  many 
poppies  in  a  garden,  without  meeting  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment, by  cutting  off  their  heads  in  return.  His  Royal  High- 
ness then  alluded  to  the  capture  of  Toulon  which  had  been 
mainly  effected  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
English  navy,  and  that  although,  of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
Britain  had  obtained  only  three,  yet  it  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  country  to  know,  that  Lord  Hood  had  taught  the  French 
a  lesson,  which  they  would  never  forget,  whenever  the  two 
fleets  of  the  hostile  nations  should  meet  on  the  open  seas. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  warmly  panegerised  one  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  who  had  conducted  the  siege  of  Toulon,  although 
a  subaltern  in  the  artillery,  and  his  Royal  Highness  concluded 
a  wild  and  extravagant  speech,  with  calling  upon  the  people  to 
resist  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France,  and  to  rally  round 
that  throne,  which  had  been  the  source  to  them  of  so  much 
blessing  and  national  prosperity.  (Q.  E.  D.). 

In  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the  English  and 
Spanish  forces,  it  was  one  of  those  wild  quixotic  schemes  for 
which  the  conductors  -  of  the  war  were  so  notorious.  The 
retention  of  the  place  amounted  almost  to  an  impossibility,  and 
in  the  following  letter  which  Nelson  wrote  to  the'  Duke  of 
Clarence,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  evacuation  of  it  a 
national  benefit.  This  letter  of  Nelson's  to  the  Duke,  was 
written  at  Leghorn,  on  the  27th  of  December  1  793,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract 

"On  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  such  a  scene  was  displayed 
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as  would  make  the  hardest  heart  feel :  the  mob  had  risen,  was 
plundering,  and  committing  every  excess.  Many — numbers 
cannot  be  estimated — were  drowned,  trying  to  get  off;  boats 
upset ;  and  many  put  a  period  to  their  existence.  One  family 
of  a  wife  and  five  children  are  just  arrived — the  husband  shot 
himself.  In  this  scene  of  horror,  Lord  Hood  was  obliged  to 
order  the  French  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
other  ships  of  war,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  powder-maga- 
zines, to  be  set  on  fire.  Report  says,  one  half  of  that  mis- 
erable place  is  in  ashes.  The  quitting  Toulon  by  us,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  a  national  benefit — both  in  money,  (for  our  con- 
tracts will  be  found  to  have  been  very  extravagant,  people 
seeming  to  act  as  if  fortunes  were  to  be  made  instantly,)  and 
in  saving  some  of  our  gallant  English  blood,  which,  when  the 
muster  comes  to  be  taken,  will  appear  to  have  flowed  plentifully. 
The  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal,  and  indeed  of  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a  great  benefit  to 
England." 

In  regard  to  the  numerous  topics,  which  were  discussed  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  generally  unfortunate  in  the  course 
which  he  adopted.  In  many  instances,  he  evinced  a  decided 
ignorance  of  those  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of  the 
country  is  founded,  and  appeared  more  anxious  to  uphold  and 
extend  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  than  defend  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  On  no  occasion  was  he  more  unhappy 
in  his  remarks,  than  when  the  message  from  his  Majesty  was 
communicated  to  parliament,  relative  to  the  subsidizing  of  a 
number  of  Hessian  troops,  who  were  to  be  taken  into  the  pay  of 
England,  and  to  be  employed  on  a  particular  service,  under 
that  weak,  and  imbecile  commander,  Lord  Moira. 

Amongst  the  military  plans  in  agitation  at  this  time,  was  a 
projected  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  with  the  view  to 
co-operate  with  the  royalists  in  Brittany,  and  the  neighbouring 
districts :  and  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  were  destined  for  this 
service.  As  the  preparations,  however,  were  not  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  forwardness,  when  the  troops  arrived  from  the  conti- 
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nent,  and  sickness  would  be  produced  by  detaining  them  on 
board  the  transports,  till  everything  was  ready  for  carrying  the 
plan  into  effect,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  put  them  into  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  other 
convenient  places  near  the  coast.  This  circumstance  was  com- 
municated to  parliament,  in  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  on  the 
27th  March.  As  many  similar  cases  occurred  at  different 
periods,  and  as  the  cause  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
were  so  perfectly  obvious,  it  was  concluded  that  the  usual  com- 
munication of  the  fact  to  parliament  would  be  satisfactory. 
The  opposition,  however,  contended,  that  the  minister  ought  to 
have  moved  for  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  and  he  was  charged  with 
having  violated  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
Mr. Grey  on  the  10th  of  February,  moved  as  a  resolution  of 
the  House,  that  to  employ  foreigners  in  any  situation  of  military 
trust,  or  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  this  kingdom,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  first  had  and  obtained  was  contrary  to  law, 
which  motion  was  negatived ;  and  the  subject  was  after- 
wards  renewed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  which  occasion,  the 
zeal  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  overcame  his  prudence,  and  he 
contended,  that  this  measure  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  con- 
stitutional; that  ministers  did  not  require  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  as 
such  a  Bill  presupposes  the  commission  of  some  act  contrary 
to  law,  whereas  in  the  present  case  the  ministers  had  both  pre- 
cedent and  law  to  sanction  them  in  their  proceedings.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  required  of  his  royal  Highness  to  state  the 
precedents,  which  bore  out  the  ministers  in  their  present  pro- 
ceedings. Here,  however,  his  royal  Highness  was  unfortunately 
at  fault,  for  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  exactly  recal  to  his 
memory  the  circumstances  under  which  foreign  troops  had 
been  admitted  into  this  kingdom,  and  as  to  the  law  of  the  case, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  any  foreign  troops  being  brought  into  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  Queen  Mary  having  married  a  foreigner,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly provided  for,  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
His  royal  Highness  finding  himself  thus  beaten,  both  in  re- 
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gard  to  precedent  and  to  law,  shifted  his  ground,  and  argued 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  Here,  however,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate,  for  expediency,  he  was  told,  could  not  over- 
come the  law  of  the  realm,  and  that  if  ministers  presumed  on 
the  mere  plea  of  expediency  to  infringe  the  law,  they  might  at 
a  future  period  adduce  it  as  a  precedent,  and  thereby  render 
all  legislation  abortive.  The  influence  of  the  minister  was,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  all  paramount ;  to  effect  any  particular  pur- 
pose, he  appeared  to  set  the  laws  of  the  country  at  defiance, 
and  with  the  blind  and  unlimited  confidence,  which  his  sove- 
reign reposed  in  him,  he  rendered  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
his  tools,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  measures,  though  in  their 
verv  nature  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

The  part  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  in  parliament, 
relative  to  the  late  war,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
ministers  in  all  their  quixotic  plans,  restored  his  Royal 
Highness  in  some  degree  to  the  good  graces  of  his  father; 
but  still  it  was  a  problem  not  easily  solved,  why,  as  the  Duke 
of  York  had  been  invested  with  the  command  of  an  army,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  not  invested  with  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  or  even  of  a  single  ship.  The  neglect  of  the  latter  could 
not  have  arisen  from  any  opinion  which  the  Admiralty  might 
entertain  of  his  incapacity  to  command  a  fleet,  for  there  was  no 
part  of  his  naval  service,  which  could  entitle  them  to  draw  the 
inference  that  he  was  deficient  in  either  skill  or  bravery,  and 
consequently  as  competent  to  command  a  fleet  or  a  ship  as  any 
other  officer,  who  had  been  appointed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Duke  solicited  to  be  employed,  but  his  application  was  refused ; 
he  then  solicited  to  be  allowed  to  join  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  a  volunteer,  this  application  was  also  refused,  and  yet 
in  defiance  of  these  well-known  facts,  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Watkins  in  his  ephemeral  production,  that  the  Duke  did  not 
want  interest  with  the  Admiralty,  when  excited  on  behalf  of 
others,  though  In  regard  to  himself  there  was  a  Eemora,  which 
impeded  his  progress,  arid  kept  him  stationary,  till  his  pro- 
fessional services  on  the  ocean  were  no  longer  wanted. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  it  is  directly  notorious,  that  the  in- 
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terest  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  possessed  at  the  Admiralty 
either  for  himself  or  others,  was  of  little  or  no  avail,  and  this 
was  particularly  exemplified  in  the  application  which  his  Royal 
Highness  made  to  the  Admiralty  on  behalf  of  the  son  of 
Lord  Rodney,  to  which  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid, 
hideed,  it  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  interest  which  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  took  in  the  promotion  of  the  son  of  the  great 
Rodney  that  proved,  to  use  Dr.  Watkins'  own  elegant  phrase, 
,fche  chief  remora  to  young  Rodney's  promotion,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  not  until  Nelson  had  the  command  in  the 
the  Meditteranean,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  could  succeed 
in  getting  young  Rodney  into  actual  service.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  tacit  libel  which  is  cast  upon  the  professional 
character  of  his  Royal  Highness,  by  the  assertion  that  his 
interest  at  the  Admiralty  was  great,  when  exerted  on  behalf  of 
others,  but  that  it  was  nothing  at  all,  when  it  concerned  himself, 
which  is  itself  a  direct  implication,  that  although  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  might  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  the  talents 
and  bravery  of  those,  recommended  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
yet  that  their  opinion  of  himself  was  in  a  contrary  ratio.  With 
the  knowledge,  however,  that  Dr.  Watkins,  or  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright  appears  to  possess  that  there  was  a  remora  to  the  pro- 
fessional employment  of  his  Royal  Highness,  it  would  only 
have  been  consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  history  to  inform 
us  in  what  that  remora  lay.  There  was  no  remora  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Duke  of  York — there  was  no  remora  to  the 
employment  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  certainly  as  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  been  very  lately  promoted  from  the  blue  to  the 
red,  if  he  were  really  deserving  of  promotion,  he  ought  to  be 
considered  also  as  deserving  of  employment.  "  It  is  admitted," 
says  Dr.  Watkins,  "  that  the  omission  of  the  Duke  did  not  lie 
with  the  Ministers,"  with  whom  then  did  it  lie  ?  Did  it  lie  with 
the  King  ?  And  was  the  insult  thus  passed  upon  him  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  punishment  for  his  want  of  servility  in 
his  parliamentary  conduct,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  slave 
trade,  for  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  stigmatised  by  the 
Quakers,  as  a  man  devoid  of  all  humanity  and  philantrophy  ? 
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Now  it  is  well  known  that  George  III.  was  always  particularly 
partial  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  immaculate  body,  and 
especially  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  of  their  fair  sister- 
hood, to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  two  wooden  examples 
of  royal  illegitimacy.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may.  That  the 
mind  of  George  III.  was  deeply  poisoned  against  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  cannot  be  disputed,  and  yet  the  cause  of  it  was  never 
properly  understood.  It  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  moral 
abberrations  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  might  have  been 
found  guilty,  for  in  that  respect,  he  was  immaculacy  itself, 
when  compared  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  Divorce  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Parliament,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  particularly  severe 
against  the  Royal  Family  Marriage  Act,  that  abortion  of  the 
royal  head,  and  there  is  not  anything  which  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  an  individual  more  keenly,  than  the  public  exposure 
of  his  folly. 

It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a  most  mortifying  circum- 
stance to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  see  two  of  his  brothers 
employed  in  active  service,  whilst  he  was  overlooked  and 
neglected,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  no  cause  was  before  the 
public,  why  such  neglect  should  have  been  practised  to- 
wards him.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  unpopularity  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent  as  a  soldier,  there  was  no  remora  to  his 
employment.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
was  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  removed  from 
Gibraltar  on  account  of  his  great  unpopularity.  No  one  will 
accuse  us  of  being  the  sycophants  of  royalty,  but  although  we 
may  award  the  meed  of  our  praise  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  as  a 
man,  we  must  withhold  it  from  him  as  a  soldier.  A  military 
commander  is  not  necessarily  a  tyrant,  nor  a  despot,  bufc  it  is  an 
uncontroverted  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  Royal  Family  was 
ever  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or  a  ship,  that 
the  discipline  was  not  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  severity, 
and  that  this  was  the  effect  of  their  military  education  in 
Germany,  was  universally  admitted.  Nelson  himself  allowed 
that  in  no  ship  on  which  he  had  ever  been  on  board,  was  the 
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discipline  so  rigidly  observed  as  on  that  commanded  by  the 
the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  never  was  there  a  regiment  in  the 
English  service  in  which  the  character  of  the  martinet  was 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the  seventh  Fusileers, 
at  the  time  that  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  inspire  every  soldier  with  an 
equal  idea  of  the  solid  value  in  the  field,  of  those  dry  and  ap- 
parently uninteresting  practices,  which  ought  to  occupy  a 
very  large  portion  of  military  life,  the  correct  performance  of 
which  may  be  called  the  minutiae  of  the  service,  but  which 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  nevertheless,  if  properly  con- 
templated, of  first-rate  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  those 
bodies  of  men,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  military 
machine,  where  precision  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  hour  of  action.  But  to  discover  the  direct  relation 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  or  to  put  into  the  best  possible  form 
the  best  conceived  order,  or  to  lay  down  for  observance  by 
superior  authority,  rules  which  may  challenge  wisdom,  is  not 
unfortunately  the  lot  of  every  aspirant  to  military  fame. 

We  have  seen  many  apologies  for  the  severity  of  the  disci- 
pline which  the  members  of  the  royal  family  have  universally 
preserved  in  their  respective  commands,  but  we  confess  that 
we  were  not  a  little  staggered  by  the  apology,  which  was  sent 
forth  by  an  advocate  of  Prince  Edward  on  account  of  his 
minute  attention  to  the  frippery  and  foppery  of  his  regiment, 
and  his  slavish  fondness  for  Prussian  ornaments.  Fortunately 
a  change  of  dress  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Cla_ 
rence  to  accomplish,  and  although  he  certainly  exacted  a 
punctilious  observance  of  costume  from  his  officers,  not  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  authority  could  induce  his  sailors  to  add 
a  button  to  t'heir  jackets,  or  to  curtail  an  inch  of  their  pig- 
tails. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  amusement,  if  not  of  interest,  to 
expose   the  sentiments  of  a  biographer  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Kent,  on  the  merit  which  was  due  to  him  for  his  strict  observ- 
20.  3  N 
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ance  of  and  his  great  improvement  in  the  uniform  of  his  regi- 
ment^ and  the  information  therein  contained,  that  the  cut  of  a 
coat  can  not  only  render  an  army  invulnerable  to  attack,  but 
"  carry  it  forward  triumphantly  in  its  aggressive  pursuit." 

"  However  fantastic,"  says  the  biographer,  "  it  may  appear 
to  unobserving  eyes,  uniformity  in  trivial  things  cannot  fail  to 
engender  that  harmony  of  action,  which  to  render  stratagetic 
movements  successful,  must  form  their  main  feature,  and  be 
their  most  decided  characteristic :  thus  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the 
form  of  a  helmet,  the  fashion  of  a  boot,  trifling  as  they  may 
appear,  have  all,  if  fairly  appreciated,  a  tendency  to  keep  alive 
subordination,  to  produce  the  requisite  harmony,  and  give 
birth  to  that  simultaneity  in  the  manners  of  an  army  which 
alone  can  render  it  invulnerable  to  attack,  but  carry  it  forward 
triumphantly  in  its  aggressive  pursuits." 

We  know  not  in  what  kind  of  senses,  sane  or  otherwise,  the 
writer  ot  the  foregoing  paragraph  must  have  been,  when  he  un- 
dertook to  palm  such  nonsense  upon  the  public,  and  to  insult 
their  common  sense  with  such  a  tirade  of  absurdity.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  the  physical  energies  of  an  army,  the 
military  talents  of  the  commander,  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
strategy  of  war,  the  courage,  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of 
the  soldiers,  all  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  victory? 
but  if  the  coat  be  of  a  particular  cut,  the  helmet  of  a  particu- 
lar form,  the  boot  of  the  best  and  newest  fashion,  there  is  a 
simultaneity  given  to  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army,  which  can 
render  it  invulnerable  to  attack,  and  carry  it  on  to  triumph  ! 

It  may  appear  rather  singular  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Prince  Edward, 
were  in  their  supposed  improvements  in  the  professions  to 
which  they  belonged,  styled  reformers,  and  the  latter  Prince  in 
particular,  in  the  removal  of  many  of  the  abuses  which  existed 
at  Gibraltar  when  he  was  governor  of  that  place,  was,  it  is 
stated,  removed  from  the  command  of  that  fortress  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  reforms  which  he  instituted,  and  the 
great  difference  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
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rence  was,  that  the  former  lost  his  command  by  the  spirit  of 
reform,  and  the  latter,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  gained  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  earned  for  himself  the  name  of 
England's  patriot  king,  by  the  reforms  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them,  but  of  which  a  detestable  and  tyrannical  aristocracy 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit. 

The   zeal  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  manifested  in  his 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,   alienated  from 
him  many  individuals  of  high  character  and  distinction,   and 
with  whom   he  had  hitherto  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy.     There  is  little  doubt  that  his  Royal  Highness  in 
his  determined  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave   trade 
acted  from  direct  principle  and  from  the  best  founded  convict- 
ion that  such  a  measure   would  be  injurious,   not  only  to  the 
political   but   the   commercial    interests   of  the    nation.     In 
several  instances  however,   his  zeal  carried  him  beyond  the 
line  of  prudence  and  exposed  him  sometimes  to  the  rebuke  and 
severe  animadversion  of  those  Lords,  who  were  opposed  to  him. 
A  particular  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  llth  of  April, 
when  the  Earl  of  Abingdori,  celebrated  for  the  eccentricity  of 
his  character,  and  his  continual   infraction  of   the   standing 
rules  of  the  upper  House  of  Parliament,   moved  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  petitions,  respecting  the  slave  trade  should  be 
postponed  to  that  day  five  months.     His   Lordship  however 
took  a  wholly  different  view  for  opposing  the  abolition  than 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  did.     His  Royal  Highness  considered 
it  under  the  broad  principle  of  the  injuiry   which  the  com- 
merce, and  consequently  the  maritime  power  of  the  country 
would  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  the   African   trade,  but  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon  now  discovered,   that  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  a  mere  mask,   and  that  the 
abolitionists  were  actuated   by  a  secret  motive  to   introduce 
into  this  country  the  new  philosophy  of  France.     The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Priestly  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  Lordships, 
animadversions,  for  he  accused  the  learned  doctor  of  preaching 
and  publishing  a  sermon  on  the  slave  trade,  but  which  was  in 
reality,  nothing  more  nor  less  than   a  clandestine  attempt  to 
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bring  royalty  into  disrepute  and  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
the  country. 

The  rambling  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  was  replied 
to  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  in  his  usual  satirical  and  caustic 
style,  throwing  the  shafts  of  his  irony  around  him  with  merciless 
severity,  many  of  which  struck  hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  seemed  frequently  disposed  to  flinch  from  them,  but  he 
found  himself  unable  to  escape.  His  royal  Highness  had  called 
down  upon  himself  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  one  class 
of  sectarians,  and  he  now  exposed  himself  to  the  fury  and  ran- 
cour of  another,  by  the  following  remarks  which  he  made. 

He  began  by  expatiating  on  the  injustice  and  the  impolicy 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  trade,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
attempted.  Public  speakers  and  writers  of  the  day  admit 
the  injustice  of  the  trade,  but  dispute  the  policy  of  abolition, 
representing  the  licentious  instinct  of  Negroes,  as  rather  habits 
to  be  inconformable  to  the  restraints  of  morality  and  discipline 
of  freedom. 

The  complexion  of  the  slaves  is  the  obstacle  to  every  redress ; 
their  complexion  is  suitable  to  the  climate;  that  alone  is  a 
host  against  superior  European  discipline  and  knowledge.  The 
inherent  hatred  of  slavery  against  its  masters  is  made  inveterate 
by  the  distinction  of  colour.  No  temporizing  subterfuges  of 
change  will  do  good.  An  instantaneous  emancipation  is  as  bad, 
or  worse.  It  is  a  system  that  is  incurable  as  mortality.  The 
slightest  innovation  will  spread  like  flames  over  the  sun-burnt 
fields  of  a  West  Indian  island.  The  trade  and  the  slavery 
must  stand  together,  or  the  latter  will  fall.  There  must  be  no 
experiments  of  gradual  prohibition  of  trade.  The  whites  must 
keep  up  adequate  numbers  of  themselves,  of  the  strictest  mili- 
tary discipline  and  headlong  courage,  with  a  constant  watch- 
fulness against  arming  the  negroes,  and  above  all,  that  every 
roving  missionary  be  expelled  from  their  conversation,  and  that 
they  be  immersed  in  illiterate  stupidity. 

His  royal  Highness  proceeded  to  state,  that  Mr.  James 
Ramsey,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  slave  trade,  in  the  government  of  his  own  plantation 
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in  the  island  of  Nevis,  acted  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner. 
None  but  fanatics  or  hypocrites,  said  the  royal  Duke,  were  for 
the  abolition,  He  then  read  a  letter  that  had  been  sent  to 
Condorcet  from  this  country,  which  evidently  proved  that  the 
ideas  of  French  freedom  were  connected  with  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  by  the  present  advocates  of  that  measure. 
His  royal  Highness  concluded  with  some  very  severe  animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  others,  who  had  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Convention  the  flattering  distinction 
of  republican  denizenship — an  honour  which  would  never  be 
envied  by  any  loyal  or  virtuous  man  in  England. 

These  reflections,  thrown  out  upon  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
those  philanthrophists,  who  acted  with  him,  were  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Lord  Grenville,  therefore,  as  the  mover  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  felt  it  his  duty  to  censure,  but  in  a  serious 
and  respectful  manner,  the  language  that  had,  in  the  ardour  of 
debate,  escaped  his  royal  Highness,  to  the  injury  of  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  loyal  characters  in  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  a  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  trade,  repelled  the  charge  of  being  a  "  fanatic," 
and  the  friend  of  Condorcet.  "  As  to  fanaticism,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  I  know  not  at  whom  that  shot  was  directed,  nor  do 
I  care.  It  concerns  not  me ;  conscious,  as  I  am,  that,  with  the 
profoundest  reverence  for  religion,  the  constant  tenour  of  my 
life  bears  not  the  slightest  stamp  of  fanaticism."] 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  thrown  upon  the 
abolitionists,  the  bishop  said,  "  that  it  was  a  wretched  calumny, 
and  that  the  question  had  no  more  to  do  with  French  philosophy, 
than  with  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees.  His  lordship  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  had  formerly  corresponded  with  Condorcet,  on 
mathematical  subjects,  but  said,  that,  since  the  Revolution,  he 
had  neither  written,  nor  received  a  letter  from  him." 
.  In  the  next  session,  a  bill  was  passed  throught  the  lower 
House,  abolishing  that  part  of  the  trade  which  went  to  the 
supply  of  the  territories  of  foreign  nations ;  but  when  brought 
up  to  the  Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
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thrown  out  by  a  great  majority ;  besides  which,  a  motion  of 
Bishop  Horsley,  tor  receiving  evidence,  was  also  negatived. 

Although  his  Royal  Highness,  could  not  obtain  permission  to 
share  in  the  perils  and  glory  of  war,  he  still  felt  anxious  for  those 
of  his  friends  who  were  in  active  employment ;  and  he  kept 
up  an  extensive  correspondence  with  distinguished  officers,  of 
the  military  as  well  as  the  naval  service.  On  parting  with 
Nelson,  the  Royal  Duke  exacted  a  promise,  to  hear  from  him 
as  often  as  his  engagements  would  allow.  This  promise  was 
punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  these 
illustrious  friends  will  be  found  to  throw  light  upon  the  history 
of  that  eventful  period. 

That  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  although  shut  out  from  all 
active  employment  by  the  mulish  obstinacy  of  his  father,  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  war,  may  be  gathered  not  only  from  the 
letters  which  were  addressed  to  him,  and  from  Nelson ;  but  also, 
from  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  in  Parliament,  when- 
ever that  important  subject  came  under  discussion.  Above  all 
things,  however,  he  appeared  to  be  particularly  sensitive  of  the 
military  character  of  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York ;  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  blunders  which  he  made,  and  the  suc- 
cessive defeats  which  he  sustained,  was  still  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  one  of  the  greatest  Generals  who  were  then 
distinguishing  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  war ;  and,  it  was  his 
belief,  that  the  reverses  which  he  suffered,  were  more  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  defalcation  of  the  allies,  and  to  a  ruinous  system 
of  jealousy  which  had  crept  into  the  breasts  of  the  different  com- 
manders of  the  allied  forces,  than  to  any  incapacity  or  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  his  royal  brother.  The  affair  of  Dunkirk, 
however,  which  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  his  royal 
Highness,  leaving  behind  him  the  finest  park  of  artillery  which 
ever  left  the  shores  of  Britain,  was  stigmatised  by  the  epithet  of 
"the  royal  Dunkirk  races,"  was  a  source  of  high  indignation  to 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  Ad- 
miralty for  not  giving  his  royal  brother  the  assistance  which  he 
expected,  and  which  had  it  been  seasonably  supplied,  would  have 
crowned  the  brows  of  his  brother  with  laurel,  instead  of  with  shame. 
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For  the  proper  understanding  of  this  important  epoch  in 
English  History,  we  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  career  ot 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  bearing  upon  the  fame  and  honor  of  the 
country,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  by  it  through  the 
succeeding  reigns,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  centuries  yet 
to  come. 

The  system  of  terror  in  France  had  given  to  the  rulers  of 
that  land  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  persons  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  over  every  thing  which  it  contained.  Resolved  to 
extend  their  sway  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  to  enlarge 
their  own  boundaries,  and  to  obtain,  by  plunder,  the  means  of 
supporting  those  gigantic  efforts  which  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  make,  they  had  armed,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  nearly 
1,000,000  of  men,  300,000  of  whom  were  employed  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  To  these  the  allies  had  not 
more  than  140,000  men  to  oppose.  Besides  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  the  French  army  had  the  advantage  of  being  subject 
to  the  orders  of  one  chie£  ^as  it  were ;  while  the  allies,  com- 
posed of  different  nations,  were  commanded  by  various  leaders, 
who  were  very  far  from  acting  with  that  cordial  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  was  so  essentially  necessarjr,  not  merely  to  en- 
sure success,  but  to  prevent  defeat.  The  rivalry  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  jealousy  which  each  had  conceived 
of  the  other,  were  so  visible,  that,  as  early  as  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1794  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  addressed  a  remarkable  letter 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  announced  the  resignation  of 
his  command,  stating,  as  his  motive,  the  unhappy  experience 
that  want  of  connexion,  distrust,  egotism,  and  a  spirit  of  cabal? 
had  disconcerted  the  measures  adopted  during  the  two  last 
campaigns.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter  he  says,  "  When, 
instead  of  the  prevalence  of  a  unanimous  sentiment  and  the 
same  principle,  each  army  acts  separate  and  alone,  of  its  own 
accord,  without  any  fixed  plan,  without  unanimity,  and  with- 
out principles,  the  consequences  are  such  as  we  have  seen  at 
Dunkirk,  at  Maubeuge,  and  Landau.  Heaven  preserve  your 
Majesty  from  great  misfortunes !"  The  resignation  of  the 
duke  was  soon  followed  by  a  complaint  from  the  Prussian  mo- 
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narch  of  the  great  expense  of  the  war,  and  a  proposal  that  the 
states  of  the  empire  should  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops ;  a  request  to  which  that  body  did  not  accede.  When 
the  emperor  desired  that  the  Diet  would  order  the  people  in 
the  frontier  circles  to  rise  in  a  mass,  the  court  of  Berlin  strongly 
opposed  the  measure,  as  fruitless  and  dangerous ;  the  general 
levy  did  not  take  place ;  and  the  contingents  of  the  German 
princes  were  imperfectly  and  tardily  furnished. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  from  the 
disappointment  of  various  kinds  which  he  had  experienced, 
had  already  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  confe- 
deracy. In  the  month  of  February  certain  commissioners  from 
the  French  republic  arrived  at  Frankfort,  under  the  pretext  of 
negotiating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  but  the  marked  dis  • 
tinction  with  which  they  were  treated  indicated  somewhat  of 
a  different  import,  and  of  higher  moment.  Field- Marshal  Mul- 
lendorf  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  command  of 
the  Prussian  army ;  and  an  intimation  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg, 
that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  court  to  march  towards 
Cologne,  was  followed,  on  the  13th  of  March,  by  a  proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  German  empire,  announcing  his  Prussian 
Majesty's  actual  secession  from  the  grand  confederacy.  This 
ruse  (fetat  appears  to  have  fully  answered  its  intended  pur- 
pose ;  as  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  treaty  of  subsidy 
already  mentioned,  comformably  to  which,  the  sum  of  nearly 
2,000,0007.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  an  army  of  62,000  men,  to  be  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty's  own  appointment. 

In  March  a  general  council  of  war  was  convened  at  Ath, 
when  the  projected  arrangements  of  the  campaign,  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  brought  forward  by  General 
Haddick.  A  main  article  of  this  plan  was,  that  General 
Clairfait,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  act  under  his  orders,  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  continuing  at  the  head  of  the  grand  imperial  army. 
This  his  royal  Highness  refused  with  disdain ;  and  the  dispute 
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was  only  settled  by  the  determination  that  the  Emperor  should 
himself  take  the  field  in  person,  and  that  in  him  should  be 
vested  the  supreme  command.  On  the  9th  of  April,  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  arrived  at  Brussels,  where  he  was  solemnly 
inaugurated  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Valen- 
ciennes, where  his  presence  diffused  great  joy.  The  whole 
army  was  reviewed  by  him  on  the  heights  above  Cateau  on 
the  1 6th,  and  on  the  following  day  they  marched  in  eight 
columns  to  invest  Landreci.  The  French  assembled  in  force  at 
the  camp  of  Caesar,  near  Cambray,  from  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  confederates  on  the  23d,  and  the  investment  of 
Landreci  immediately  took  place.  The  next  day,  the  French 
made  a  general  assault  upon  the  different  posts  of  the  allies 
in  this  quarter,  and  were  in  most  instances  repulsed ;  but  the 
post  of  Moucron,  where  Clairfait  commanded,  was  attacked 
with  a  superior  force  by  Pichegru  in  person,  and  carried,  after 
a  brave  resistance.  Courtray  and  Menin  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans.  In  return,  the  fortress  of  Landreci, 
which  had  repelled  the  utmost  efforts  of  Prince  Eugene  in 
1712,  fell,  after  a  short  siege,  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  French,  under  General  Jourdan, 
who  commanded  on  the  side  of  the  Moselle,  passed  the 
Sambre,  for  the  third  time  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  and, 
after  being  twice  repulsed,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Charleroi. 
The  Prince  determined  to  make  a  grand  effort  for  its  relief. 
On  the  21st  he  reached  Ath,  and  on  the  24th  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  and  General  Beau- 
lieu,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter.  The  main  body  of  the 
French  army  under  General  Jourdan  was  strongly  posted,  at 
this  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fleurus,  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  Prince  of  Cobourg 
hazarded  a  general  attack  on  this  force.  The  battle  continued 
with  unabating  fury  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  by  which 
time  the  allied  army  was  defeated  in  every  part,  and  forced 
with  immense  loss,  to  retreat  to  Halle,  thirty  miles  from  the 
20.  3  o 
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scene  of  action.  This  was  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  Charleroi 
to  save  which  this  bloody  action  was  fought,  had  surrendered 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th ;  and  Brussels  fell,  without  further 
resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  General  Clairfait 
was  equally  unfortunate  on  the  opposite  side.  Ypres,  the  key 
of  Western  Flanders,  was  besieged  by  50,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Moreau.  After  a  series  of  engagements, 
in  which  the  French  were  almost  uniformly  victorious,  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  fall  upon  Ghent,  and  Ypres  sur- 
surrendered  on  17th  of  June.  The  Emperor,  with  his  favourite, 
General  Mack,  in  utter  despair  of  success,  left  the  army,  after 
having  in  vain  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  to  rise  in  a  mass 
in  order  to  repel  the  invaders. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  separate 
command  at  Tournay,  was  attacked,  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  a 
French  force,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  which  he  drove  back 
with  great  loss.  The  Emperor  immediately  determined  to 
march  to  his  assistance,  and  a  grand  attack  was  conceited,  in 
which  the  army  of  General  Clairfait  was  ordered  to  co-operate  ; 
but  the  movements  of  the  different  columns  not  being  attended 
with  equal  success,  the  Duke,  after  a  succession  of  severe 
conflicts,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  In  company  with  only  an  Austrian  general  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  he  entered  a  village,  supposing  it  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  but,  on  turning  a  corner  in  full  gallop* 
they  found  a  column  of  the  enemy  facing  them,  which, 
supposing  the  Duke  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  at 
first  fled,  after  firing  a  volley,  which  killed  the  Austrian  general 
at  his  side.  Recovering,  however,  from  their  error,  they 
pursued  the  Duke  and  his  two  companions  so  closely,  that 
they  arrived  with  great  difficulty  at  Tournay,  a  position  which 
became  at  length  wholly  untenable,  and  was  therefore  eva- 
cuated, the  Duke  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp.  No 
sooner  had  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  been  thus  decided,  than 
Lord  Moira  arrived  from  England  with  a  reinforcement  of 
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10,000  men  at  Ostend,  the  gallant  remains  of  that  army  which 
had  been  destined  to  re-establish  royalty  in  Britany.  His 
lordship  found  his  situation  very  critical,  the  French  being  in 
possession  of  the  country  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  immediately  to  evacuate  the  town,  and 
endeavour  to  force  his  way,  without  tents  or  baggage,  through 
the  enemy,  to  join  the  army  of  the  allies,  which,  by  great  and 
skilful  exertion,  he  accomplished  on  the  8th  of  July:  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  amounting  to  150  sail,  with  the 
ammunition,  stores,  &c.  on  board,  took  their  departure  for 
Flushing.  Thus  Ostend,  and,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Tour- 
nay  and  Ghent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the 
respective  engagements  which  had  taken  place  between  Piche- 
gru  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  since  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
the  former  had  greatly  the  advantage:  Mons,  Oudenarde, 
Brussels,  and  Nieuport,  places  widely  distant,  and  soon  after 
Mechlin,  surrendered  to  the  republican  arms,  and  Antwerp 
itself  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  safe  retreat.  The  Stadt- 
holder  consequently  solicited  the  States  General  to  make  an 
extraordinary  levy  throughout  the  provinces,  but  without  effect; 
a  revolution  in  the  government  was  apprehended;  and  the 
utmost  alarm  was  every  where  felt. 

General  Kleber  took  possession  of  Louvain  about  the 
middle  of  July,  after  defeating  General  Clairfait,  who  had 
possession  of  the  famous  camp  of  the  Montagne-de-Fer.  The 
last  hope  of  the  allies,  that  of  forming  a  line  of  defence 
from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  was  now  relinquished,  Namur 
being,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  abandoned  by  General  Beau- 
lieu  ;  and,  on  the  24th,  the  French  took  quiet  possession  of 
Antwerp,  the  allies  having  previously  set  fire  to  the  immense 
magazines  there  deposited.  Sluys  made  a  brave  resistance, 
but  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  garrison  march- 
ing out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  strong  towns,  still 
occupied  by  the  allies,  Landreci,  Quesnoy,  Conde,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, being  now  completely  insulated,  successively  reverted, 
almost  without  resistance,  to  the  French. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  the  army  uudrr   the  Du  ;e  cf 
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York  was  stationed  at  Breda,  whence,  for  greater  security,  it 
retreated  towards  Bois-le-Duc.  The  French  forces  under 
Picbegru,  advancing  rapidly  upon  them,  to  the  number  of 
80,000  men,  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  duke  crossed 
the  Maese,  and  took  a  fresh  position  near  Grave ;  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Nim- 
eguen.  The  French  crossing  the  Maese,  made  an  attack  on 
the  British  posts  in  front  of  the  town,  and,  having  obliged  them 
to  change  their  position,  invested  the  place.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  his  royal  Highness  passed  the  Waal,  leaving  Gene- 
ral Walmoden  with  a  corps  to  cover  the  town  of  Nimeguen, 
which  was  evacuated  in  great  confusion,  and  with  much  loss, 
on  the  7th  of  November.  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  and  Grave,  were 
also  successively  reduced.  Whilst  Pichegru  was  in  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, the  Austrian  general,  La  Tour,  was  totally  defeated  by 
General  Jourdan  near  Liege,  which  city,  and  those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Juliers,  were  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
Prince  of  Cobourg  was  at  this  period  suddenly  dismissed  from 
his  high  command ;  and  his  successor,  General  Clairfait,  was 
compelled,  early  in  October,  to  repass  the  Rhine  at  Colonge. 
The  French  pursued  the  imperial  troops  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  river :  and,  as  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  embarked, 
the  question  was  loudly,  and  insultingly  asked,  if  that  was 
the  road  to  Paris  ?  About  the  end  of  September,  the  seige  of 
Maestricht  was  formally  commenced,  and  lasted  forty  days, 
during  which  interval  the  attack  and  defence  were  conducted 
with  heroic  bravery.  The  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with  balls, 
bombs,  and  shells,  and  scarcely  was  a  place  of  safety  left  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  city.  Two  thousand  buildings,  public  and 
private,  were  said  to  be  destroyed ;  and  a  general  storm  was 
intended  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  the  governor,  moved 
by  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
magistrates,  consented  to  articles  of  capitulation  with  General 
Kleber,  who  entered  the  place  on  the  same  day. 

The  Prussians  did  not  act  with  much  vigour  in  this  campaign, 
nor  were  they  wholly  inactive.  Being  obliged  to  make  some  show 
of  co-operation  with  the  Austrians,  they  surprised  the  French 
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in  their  intrenchmerits  at  Keyserslautern,  and  defeated  them 
with  considerable  loss.     In  July  they  were  attacked  by  General 
Dessaix,  who  carried  the  important  posts  occupied  by  Prince 
Hohenloe  on  the  Platoberg,  a  high  mountain  in  the  territory 
of  Deux-Ponts  ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  whole  chain  of  posts 
from  Neustadt  to  the  Rhine  being  assailed  with  success,  both 
Austrians  and  Prussians  were  obliged   to  retreat  with  pre- 
cipitation.    The  imperial  army  re-crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Prussians  retired  towards  Guntersbloom  and  Mentz.      The 
recent  acquisition  of  Keyserslautern  was  abandoned  to  the  re- 
publicans, who  again  occupied  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and 
Treves.     ID  Spain  and  Italy  also  the  armies  of  the  republic 
were  successful.     In  November,    1793,  they  penetrated  into 
the  province  of  Catalonia ;  and,in  the  beginning  of  February 
following,  a  battle  was  fought  near  St.  Jean  de  Ltiz,  in  which 
the   French   were  conquerors.     In  May,  another  victory  was 
gained  near  Crete;  and  soon  afterwards  a  third,  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  former  two,  over  the  principal  Spanish  army, 
posted   in  the  vicinity  of   Collioure.     On  the   western   side, 
the  towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.     In  Italy,  the  Piedmontese  had,  at  the  command 
of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  risen  in  mass;  but,  being  destitute 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  they  constituted  a  body  without  a 
soul.     The  French  forced  the  famous  pass  of  Mount  Cenis, 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Oneglia,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  open  country  of  that 
district. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  progress  of  the  English  arms, 
subsequently  to  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  was  very  flattering. 
Early  in  February,  1794,  Lord  Hood  proceeded  for  Corsica, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  Convention,  the  in- 
surgents having  been  excited  to  this  resistance  by  the  English 
influence,  under  the  conduct  of  their  ancient  chief,  Paschal 
Paoli,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  country  with  honour  by 
the  Constitutional  Assembly.  Mortella,  Tornelli,  and  St.  Fio- 
renza,  being  successively  surrendered  or  evacuated,  the  Corsi- 
cans  who  adhered  to  the  French  interest  retreated  to  Bastia, 
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which  resisted  the  united  efforts  of  the  Anglo- Corsi cans  and 
English  till  the  24th  of  May,  when  it  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms;  and  the  whole  island,  excepting  Calvi,  which 
held  out  till  August,  submitted  to  the  English.  Letters 
of  convocation  were  immediately  issued  for  the  assembly  of 
the  General  Consulta,  to  be  held  at  the  Corte,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Corsica,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June  :  General  Paoli 
was  elected  president.  The  representatives  of  the  Corsican 
nation  immediately  voted  the  union  of  Corsica  with  the  British 
crown ;  a  constitutional  act  was  framed  accordingly ;  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  formally 
accepted  this  act  on  his  part,  and  immediately  assumed  the 
title  of  viceroy. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  inglorious 
career,  but  before  resuming  the  thread  of  our  historical  nar- 
rative, we  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  expose  the  danger 
which  impends  over  this  country  by  the  extent  of  the  influence, 
which  the  Crown  possesses  in  the  choice  of  our  commanders, 
both  naval  and  military,  and  which  was  never  more  culpably 
nor  injuriously  employed,  than  in  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  command  of  a  British  army.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  chief  aim  of  the  majority  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  to  extend  its  influence,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  Pitt  was  the  most  criminal 
in  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  most 
base  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  it.  He  maintained  his  power 
over  a  corrupt  and  venal  Parliament,  by  the  power  of  his 
patronage,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  he  distributed 
it,  tended  in  no  little  degree  to  consummate  the  ruin  which  he 
ultimately  brought  upon  the  country.  He  had  the  wisdom  of 
his  illustrious  father  before  him,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
object  of  his  greatest  reverence,  and  have  warned  him  with 
earnestness  to  shun  the  evils  of  a  still  farther  accumulation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown.  To  the  penetrating  eye  of  Lord 
Chatham  the  danger  was  plainly  visible  long  before  the  close 
of  his  life.  His  own  victorious  administration  had  increased 
it  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  he  lived  to  feel  the  per- 
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nicious  effects  of  that  increase.     But  with  a  magnanimous  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  an  almost  prophetic  prescience  of  events,  he 
distinctly  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the  approaching  dan- 
ger, and  prescribed  in  timely  reform,  the  means  of  averting 
it.     By  this  conduct,   the  most  successful  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  was  dignified  by  the  more  valuable  and  lasting  praise 
of  philosophic  patriotism.     Thus  enlightened  by  the  precepts 
of  an  illustrious  father,  the  son  succeeded  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Lord  North,  when  even 
the  sordid  Parliament  of  that  Minister,  had  recently  declared 
that  the  immense  accumulation  of  patronage  must  be  dimi- 
nished. From  the  younger  Pitt  no  further  augmentation  of  the 
fund  of  corruption  was  dreaded  by  the  nation,  and  shortly  after 
that  rise  in  his  exaltation  to  ministerial  supremacy,  he  was 
received  by  the  friends  of  freedom  with  acclamations  of  joy. 
They  then  fondly  presaged,  that  an  effectual  barrier  to  liberty 
against  the  inroads  of  despotism,  would  be  the  work  of  his 
administration ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  it,  when  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  virtue  was  fresh  upon  him,  he  gave  his  countrymen 
the  promise  of  noble  deeds,  which  seemed  to  justify  their 
partial  attachment.     But  blasted  by  the  poisonous  effects  of 
power,  the  bloom  quickly  withered  and  decayed,  and  every 
generous  purpose,  impressed  by  parental  authority,  and  avowed 
by  the  zeal  of  his  own  approving  heart,  gave  way  to  the  lust 
of  selfish  ambition.     Instead  of  the  protector  of  their  rights, 
the  people  found  him  their  determined  enemy.     Instead  of 
renovating  what  was  infirm  in  the  constitution,  he  audaciously 
impaired    what  he   found  sound  and  vigorous.     Under   his 
direction,  the  fund  of  influence  received  a  rapid  extension ;  the 
debts  and  taxes  of  the  public,  its  establishments  civil  and 
military,    were  increased  in  a  prodigious   degree,  and  those 
dreaded  instruments  of  depotism  were  wielded  by  the  Minister, 
with  a  skill  and  ability  which  doubled  and  trebled  their  force. 
Dexterous  and  bold,   he  seized  every  advantage,  and  made 
every  event,  in  some  mode  available  to  his  purpose.     Nothing 
was  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  eye ;  nothing 
was  so  vast,  so  difficult  or  perilous  as  to  intimidate  the  daring 
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intrepidity  of  his  mind.  Artful  and  successful  in  the  greater 
operations  of  coalitions  with  powerful  men,  in  the  smaller  ap- 
pointments of  office,  he  was  equally  attentive  and  exact.  In 
the  distribution  of  honours,  tides,  ribands,  and  garters,  though 
more  profuse  than  the  most  unscrupulous  of  his  predecessors, 
he  succeeded  in  supporting  the  value  of  those  baubles  and  the 
coinage  of  their  inexhaustible  mint,  however  copiously  emitted, 
was  still  covetted,  and  still  undepreciated.  How  dangerous 
were  his  talents  !  how  fatal  was  his  administration  ? 

Pitt  was  the  genius  of  despotism,  and  horrible  strides  did  he 
make  during  the  whole  of  that  fatal  administration,  in  throwing 
down  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  immoderate  pursuit  of 
conquest  and  territorial  aggrandizement,  was  but  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  exercise  of  that  influence  which  he  had  obtained, 
and  the  weight  thus  rashly  thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy, 
gave  the  Crown  that  degree  of  preponderance,  which  was 
hardly  attained  by  the  proudest  Plantagenet,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Constitution.  Pitt  studied  to  a  nicety  the 
character  of  the  Monarch,  whom  he  had  to  govern,  and  no  man 
but  a  Pitt  could  have  moulded  the  obstinate  nature  of  George 
III.,  with  such  never  failing  success,  to  his  own  immediate 
purpose,  nor  have  obtained  such  an  unlimited  power  over  him} 
even  to  the  conquest  of  his  most  inveterate  prejudices.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  command  of  the  British  Army,  was  in  a 
degree  forced  upon  him,  or  rather  he  acquiesced  in  it,  to  gain 
for  himself  some  end,  which  he  was  particularly  solicitous  to 
obtain.  Pitt  had  determined  to  translate  a  distant  relative  of 
the  family  from  the  see  of  Lincoln,  to  that  of  Worcester  in 
order  to  bestow  the  see  of  Lincoln  upon  his  own  tutor,  Dr.  G. 
P.  Tomline.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  sturdily  opposed 
by  George  III.,  who  had  determined  to  bestow  the  first  vacant 
see  on  Dr.  Jackson,  the  brother  of  the  tutor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  At  this  period,  the  Duke  of  York  applied  to  his 
royal  father  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  British  Army* 
which  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  to 
march  triumphantly  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  atid  having  thrown 
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down  the  goddess  of  liberty  into  the  dust,  and  broken  all  the 
insignia  of  republicanism,  were  to  replace  the  hated  race  of  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France.  "  I'll  speak  to  Pitt  about 
it,"  said  his  Majesty,  who  already  saw  a  halo  of  glory,  such  as 
Alexander  or  Caesar  wore,  encircling  the  brow  of  his  warlike 
son.  And  he  did  speak  to  Pitt  about  it,  and  Pitt  with  his 
accustomed  hauteur,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application.  He, 
however,  now  saw  that  he  had  the  monarch  in  his  toils;  he 
knew  that  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  was  a  favourite  object,  not  only  with 
the  king,  but  the  queen ;  the  king  however  had  refused  the  trans- 
lation of  his  relative,  and  thus,  the  minister  and  the  king  stood 
fairly  balanced  against  each  other.  The  duke  was  pressing  • 
and  the  king  was  also  pressing;  Pitt  also  pressed  the  proposed 
arrangement  in  the  episcopal  changes  ;  at  last,  after  much  co- 
quetting and  negotiation,  a  compromise  was  entered  into,  the 
appointment  of  the  duke  was  made  out,  and  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  issue  his  conge  d'elire,  that  most  ridiculous  speci- 
men of  state  quackery,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln, 
recommending  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  P.  Tomline  to  be  by  them 
chosen  to  the  see  thereof. 

We  now  come  to  the  counterpart  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
He  also  solicited  employment,  and  his  royal  father  also  pro- 
mised "  to  speak  to  Pitt  about  it"  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
was,  however,  more  modest  in  his  request  than  his  gallant 
brother,  who  would  not  be  content  with  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  but  nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  ambition  than  the 
command  of  an  entire  army,  where  veteran  officers  were  to  be 
subordinate  to  him,  who  had  grown  grey  in  camps,  and  who 
bore  the  scars  about  them  of  a  hundred  battles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  simply  solicited  the  command  of  a 
ship,  to  which  his  rank  and  character  entitled  him  as  much  as 
any  other  officer  on  the  books  of  the  Admiralty.  Not  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  was  favourable  to  him? 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  following  letter,  which  he 
20  3  P 
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wrote  to  them,  tended  in  any  degree  to  remove  the  prejudice, 
which  they  had  imbibed  against  him. 
MY  LORDS, 

At  a  time  when  this  country  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  a 
powerful  and  active  enemy,  whose  great  aim  appears  to  be  the 
subversion  of  all  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  becomes 
every  man  who  values  the  constitution  under  which  he  enjoys 
so  many  blessings,  to  rally  round  the  throne,  and  protect  it 
from  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  so  imminently  threatened. 
Conscious  that  during  my  naval  career,  I  never  committed  an 
act  which  could  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  flag,  under  which  it 
was  my  pride  and  glory  to  fight,  I  solicit  in  this  hour  of  peril 
to  my  country  that  employment  in  the  service,  which  every 
subject  is  bound  to  seek,  and  particularly  myself,  consider- 
ing the  exalted  rank  which  I  hold  in  the  country,  and  the 
cause  which  it  is  my  duty  to  maiBtain  and  defend.  I  regard  a 
refusal  of  that  employment,  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  my 
incapacity,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  degrade  me  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  who  from  the  conduct  that  has  been  pursued  to- 
wards me,  are  justified  in  drawing  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to 
my  professional  character,  on  account  of  the  very  marked 
neglect  which  has  been  shown  towards  every  application  on 
my  part,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  your  lordships  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  my  country.  If  the  rank,  which  I 
hold  in  the  navy  operates  as  an  impediment  to  my  obtaining 
the  command  of  a  ship  without  that  of  a  squadron  being  at- 
tached to  it,  I  will  willingly  relinquish  that  rank,  under  which 
I  had  formerly  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  board  any  ship  to  which  it  may  please  your  lordships 
to  appoint  me.  All  I  require  is  active  service,  and  that  when 
my  gallant  countrymen  are  fighting  the  cause  of  their  country 
and  their  sovereign,  I  may  not  have  the  imputation  thrown 
upon  me,  of  living  a  life  of  inglorious  ease,  when  I  ought  to  be 
in  the  front  of  danger. 

Clarence  Lodge,  March  15th,  1794.  WILLIAM. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
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To  this  manly  appeal,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  did  not 
think  proper  to  pay  any  attention  ;  and  so  stung  was  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  with  this  additional  proof  of  the  inimical  feelings 
of  the  admiralty  towards  him,  that  in  the  moment  of  his  exas- 
peration, he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  father : — 

"March  24th,  1794. 
"Sin, 

"  On  the  15th  of  this  month  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  of  which  I  transmit  you  a  copy,  soliciting  from 
them  that  employment  in  the  service  of  my  country,  to  which 
my  rank  and  character  entitle  me.  To  neglect  they  have  added 
insult,  inasmuch  as  they  have  withheld  from  me  even  that  cour- 
tesy, which  is  due  to  every  individual,  who  makes  a  respectful 
tender  of  his  services  at  a  momentous  period  like  the  present, 
when  everything  that  is  valuable  to  an  Englishman  is  at  stake? 
and  the  throne  on  which  you  sit  is  endangered  by  the  machi- 
nations of  regicides  and  revolutionists.  As  in  this  treatment 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  my  character  as  a  naval  officer 
becomes  seriously  implicated,  I  am  emboldened  to  make  this 
appeal  to  my  royal  father,  soliciting  from  him,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  issue  his  commands  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
grant  me  that  employment  which  I  desire,  or  publicly  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  their  refusal  is  founded. 

"  WILLIAM." 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  etiquette  of  royalty  to  answer  a 
letter,  and  in  regard  to  the  common  subject,  there  be  may  some 
good  ground  for  a  strict  adherence  to  such  a  punctilious  form,  at 
the  same  time,  were  kings  in  general  to  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  the  complaints  and  petitions  of  their  subjects,  however 
humble  may  be  the  class,  the  people  would  become  more  en- 
deared to  royalty,  and  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  it  with 
greater  freewill,  than  is  exhibited  by  their  present  disposition. 
The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  that  of  a  son  to  a 
father,  not  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  and  viewed  from  that 
point,  a  departure  from  the  rigid  rules  of  etiquette,  would  have 
been,  not  only  excusable,  but  commendable.  It  is,  however, 
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sometimes,  very  convenient  for  an  individual,  who  wishes 
to  evade  the  granting  of  any  application  that  may  be  made  to 
him,  to  have  a  tool  or  instrument,  who  will  in  a  few  words 
convey  to  the  applicant,  the  refusal  of  his  solicitation,  and 
couched  too  in  such  terms,  which  have  a  great  deal  of  meaning, 
but  no  sense.  That  tool  or  instrument  of  royalty,  is  what  is 
termed,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and 
as  it  is  another  part  of  the  etiquette  of  royalty,  never  to  give  a 
negative,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  received  one  of  the  circulars 
used  on  such  occasions,  the  import  of  which  is,  "  That  his 
Majesty  has  not  been  pleased  to  issue  his  commands  on  the 
subject." 

Thus  foiled  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  neglected  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  slighted  by  his  sovereign  and 
father,  he  sank,  comparatively  speaking,  into  the  insignificance 
of  a  private  life ;  but,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  give  his 
strenuous  support  to  the  war,  although  the  recent  disasters 
had  rendered  it  everything  but  popular  with  the  people. 

We  agree  not  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  his  support  of 
the  war.   He  leagued  himself  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  was 
found  the  foremost  amongst  the  retainers  of  the  oligarchy,  who 
declaimed  with   fury  against  the   democratic   government   of 
France,  and  who  joined  in  their  cry  for  war,  into  which  an  am- 
bitious minister  was  too  disposed  to  plunge  the  country.  There 
was,  however,  at  the  time,  a  band  of  patriots,  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  peace,  who  urged  whatever  argument,  humanity  or 
policy  could  suggest,  to  calm  the  passions  of  an  enraged  senate 
and  avert  the  uplifted  scourge.     They  deprecated  that  alter- 
native of  despotism  or  anarchy,  to  which  the  prosecution  of 
even   a  prosperous  war  would  unavoidably  expose  us ;  they 
gave  their  decided  opposition  to  a  war  of  punctilio,  pride,   and 
passion,  and  wisely  recommended  an  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  a  steady  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
our  finances,  till  some  great  interest  of  our  country  could  only 
be  preserved  by  hostilities.     But  they  argued,  they  deprecated, 
they  advised  in  vain.     Punctilio,  pride,  and  passion  prevailed 
against  the  plainest  reason,  and  the  wishes  and   interest  of  a 
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few  individuals  outweighed  in  the  senate  the  wish  and  inte- 
rest of  the  community.  To  avenge  the  execution  of  the  ill- 
fated  Louis  ;  to  defend  social  order,  morality,  and  religion  ;  tto 
resent  the  obnoxious,  but  rescinded  decree  of  November  19th, 
1 792 ;  to  rescue  Holland,  though  not  attacked ;  and  even  to 
close  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  though  not  complained  of, 
were  amongst  the  most  prominent  features  for  war.  But  their 
texture  was  too  flimsy  to  hide  the  real  motives,  viz ,  namely  the 
desire  to  depress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  England,  to  secure  the 
usurped  power  of  the  oligarchy,  and  to  aggrandize  the  power  of 
the  crown.  The  means  for  attaining  their  ends,  were  to  be 
found  in  war  alone,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  it  was  commenced. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  defeats  of  the  army,  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  destined  to  be  uniformly  triumphant.  The  channel  fleet, 
which,  during  the  last  summer,  had  achieved  nothing  worthy  the 
reputation  of  its  veteran  commander,  put  to  sea  in  the  spring  in 
search  of  an  enemy  which  had  hitherto  eluded  pursuit.  Lord 
Howe  was  particularly  solicitous  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  to  rescue  his  own  character  from  un- 
merited reproach  ;  and  the  powerful  armament  now  under  his 
command  left  no  doubt  relative  to  the  result  of  a  contest.  On 
reaching  the  Lizard,  a  signal  was  made  for  the  East  Indiamen 
to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  under  convoy  of  six  sail  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  which  were  not  to  separate  from  them  until  their 
arrival  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Having  received  information  on  the 
19th  of  May  that  the  Brest  fleet  was  at  sea,  Lord  Howe  deemed 
it  proper  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  squadron  lately  detached 
under  Rear- Admiral  Montague  as  soon  as  possible;  but  on 
hearing,  two  days  after,  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  a  few 
leagues  to  the  westward,  he  immediately  altered  his  course, 
and  steered  towards  them. 

Great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken  to  avoid  any  naval 
contest  with  the  English ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  orders 
were  transmitted  to  Vice- Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  to  protect 
the  supplies  from  America  at  the  risk  of  a  battle.  Jean  Bon 
St.  Andre,  who  had  been  employed  at  Brest  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
democracy  into  the  seamen,  acted  on  this  occasion  as  a  nati- 
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onal  commissioner,  having  embarked  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
carrying  120  guns,  and  designated  La  Montagne,  after  the  rul- 
ing party  in  the  Convention.  On  the  28th  of  May,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  north  latitude  47°  33',  W.  Long. 
14°  10',  the  rival  fleets  descried  each  other  exactly  at  the  same 
time ;  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  south-west,  accompanied 
by  a  rough  sea,  and  the  French  possessed  the  weather-gage. 
After  the  advanced  frigates  had  given  intimation  of  this  event, 
Earl  Howe  continued  his  course,  while  the  French  admiral  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible  to  assume  a  regular  order  of 
battle  upon  the  starboard  tack,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  approach  of  the  English.  As  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  now  hauled  their  wind,  indicated  an  intention 
to  avoid  a  close  fight,  the  British  commander  displayed  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  to  prevent  their  escape,  he  soon 
after  detached  Rear- Admiral  Palsey,  with  a  flying  squadron, 
to  make  an  impression  on  their  rear  :  that  officer  accordingly, 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  attacked  the  Revolutionnaire,  a 
three-decked  ship  of  110  guns,  which  happened  to  be  the 
sternmost  in  the  line,  but  without  any  decisive  success  on 
either  side.  The  rival  fleets,  consisting  of  twenty-six  sail  of 
the  line  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  twenty-five  on  that  of 
the  British,  remained  within  sight  of  each  other  during  the 
whole  night,  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  in  a  parallel,  direction, 
with  the  French  still  to  windward;  but  next  morning,  the 
29th,  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  a 
victory,  wore  from  van  to  rear,  and  instead  of  flinching  from 
the  action,  edged  down  in  a  line  a-head  to  engage  the  van  of 
the  British  fleet. 

Taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,'Lord  Howe 
renewed  the  signal  for  passing  the  enemy's  line,  and  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  weather-gage,  while 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  Barfleur,  and  two  other  three- 
deckers,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Queen  and  Royal  George. 
At  length, Villaret  tacked  again  by  signal;  and,  after  a  distant 
cannonade,  stood  away  in  order  of  battle  on  t  he  larboard  tack, 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet.  The  second  day's 
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action  proved  equally  indecisive  as  the  former,  and  a  thick  fog, 
that  intervened  during  this  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
succeeding  day,  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  engagement.  In 
the  mean  time,  Rear- Admiral  Neilly  joined  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates :  this  accession  of  strength  enabled  him  to 
detach  his  crippled  ships ;  and  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding 
day  exhibited  the  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
prepared  to  renew  the  contest.  The  British  admiral,  perceiv- 
ing that  there  was  time  sufficient  for  the  various  ships'  com- 
panies to  take  refreshment,  made  a  signal  for  breakfast,  which, 
by  procrastinating  the  action,  induced  the  enemy  to  believe 
that  their  antagonists  wished  to  decline  the  engagement ;  but 
they  were  greatly  disappointed  ;  for  ia  about  half  an  hour,  Lord 
Howe  gave  orders  for  steering  the  Royal  Charlotte  alongside 
the  French  admiral,  which  was  effected  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and,  while  some  of  the  English  commanders  pene- 
trated the  line  of  battle  and  engaged  to  leeward,  others  occu- 
pied such  stations  as  allowed  them  to  combat  with  their  anta- 
gonists to  windward.  So  close  and  severe  was  the  contest, 
that  the  fate  of  this  day  depended  but  little,  either  on  the  exer- 
tion of  nautical  knowledge,  or  the  exhibition  of  that  scientific 
skill,  which  subjects  the  management  of  artillery  to  the  rules  of 
tactics  :  all  was  hard  fighting.  Such  was  the  tremendous  fire, 
and  so  decisive  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that, 
in  about  fifty  minutes  after  the  action  had  commenced  in  the 
centre,  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  determined  to  relinquish  the 
contest ;  for  he  now  perceived  several  of  his  ships  dismasted, 
and  one  of  seventy-four  guns  about  to  sink ;  he,  at  the  same 
time  found  that  six  were  captured :  a  great  slaughter  had  also 
taken  place  on  board  his  own  vessel,  in  which  his  captain  and 
a  multitude  of  the  crew  were  killed,  while  the  national  com- 
missioner, with  most  of  his  officers,  were  wounded  :  he  accord- 
ingly crowded  off  with  all  the  canvass  he  could  spread,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  most  of  the  ships  in  his  van  that  were 
not  completely  crippled :  two  or  three  of  these,  although  dis- 
mantled, also  got  away  soon  after,  under  a  temporary  sail 
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hoisted  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  enemy  had,  as  usual,  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  rigging,  and  the  victors  were  by  this  time  disabled 
from  pursuing  the  vanquished :  the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  par- 
ticular, was  at  this  period  nearly  unmanageable,  having  lost 
her  foretopmast  in  action ;  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
maintopmast,  which  fell  over  the  side;  while  the  Brunswick, 
which  had  lost  her  mizenmast,  and  the  Queen,  also  disabled, 
drifted  to  leeward,  and  were  exposed  to  considerable  danger 
from  the  retreating  fleet.  Two  eighty  and  five  seventy-four 
gun  ships,  however,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  victors  ; 
but  one  of  the  latter,  Le  Vengeur,  went  down  soon  after  she 
was  taken  possession  of,  and,  though  many  of  the  French  were 
saved  on  this  occasion  by  the  humanity  of  their  adversaries, 
above  three  hundred  went  to  the  bottom.  The  slaughter  on 
board  the  French  fleet  was  very  great,  that  in  the  captured 
ships  alone  amounted  to  1270.  The  British  total  loss  was 
904. 

Admiral  Montague,  who  had  repaired  to  England,  whence 
he  was  immediately  despatched  to  join  Earl  Howe,  sailed  for 
Brest,  partly  with  a  view  to  fall  in  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  partly  on  purpose  to  pick  up  any  crippled  ships, 
which,  in  case  of  an  action,  might  take  shelter  in  that  port ;  he 
accordingly  encountered  some  of  the  retreating  squadron,  and 
chased  them  into  the  outer  road.  On  the  succeeding  day,  he 
descried  the  main  body  under  Villaret-Joyeuse ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  late  fatal  conflict,  that  commander  formed  an  ad- 
mirable line  of  battle,  and  gave  chase ;  while  the  fleet  from 
America,  consisting  of  160  sail  of  merchantmen,  supposed  to 
be  worth  several  millions  sterling,  but  invaluable  on  account  of 
the  distressed  state  of  France,  arrived  in  safety  on  the  12th 
of  June. 

The  British  commander-in-chief  now  deemed  it  proper  to 
conduct  the  six  ships  captured  from  the  enemy  into  port,  being 
unable  to  keep  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  disabled  state  of  his 
own  squadron:  he  accordingly  steered  for  England,  arrived 
off  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  returned  thanks  for  the 
highly  distinguished  examples  of  resolution,  spirit,  and  perse- 
verance, which  had  been  testified  by  every  description  of  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  military  corps,  in  the  ships  of  the  fleet, 
during  the  several  actions  with  the  enemy  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  May  and  the  1  st  of  June.  The  British  fleet,  after  it 
had  been  refitted,  again  put  to  sea ;  but  the  enemy  was  so 
completely  humbled,  that  the  Brest  fleet  never  ventured  out, 
till  Lord  Howe  had  returned  to  port. 

The  victory  of  the  1st  of  June  conferred  great  glory  on  the 
admiral,  and  was  received  at  home  with  uncommon  rejoicing. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  killed  in  the  action.  Rear- Admirals 
Bowyer  and  Pasley  were  created  baronets,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  1000J.  each  per  annum.  Admirals  Graves  and  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  had  the  honours  of  the  peerage  conferred 
upon  them.  Earl  Howe  was  presented  with  a  diamond-hilted 
sword  of  great  value,  by  the  King  in  person,  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  at  Spithead  ;  and  also  with  a  golden  chain, 
to  which  was  suspended  a  medal,  with  Victory  crowning  Bri- 
tannia on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  encircling  his  lordship's  name,  and  the  date  of  the  ac- 
tion. In  December,  1796,  his  Majesty  was  also  pleased  to 
transmit  gold  chains  and  medals  to  the  following  flag-officers 
and  captains,  who  were  reported  by  Lord  Howe  to  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  during  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet : — 
Vice- Admirals  Sir  A.  Hood,  T.  Graves;  Rear-Admirals  A. 
Gardner,  G.  Bowyer,  T.  Pasley,  Sir  R.  Curtis ;  Captains  W. 
Hope,  Elphinstone,  Hon.  T.  Pakenham,  J.  T.  Duckworth,  Sir 
A,  Douglas,  H.  Harvey,  W.  Domett,  H.  Nichols,  J.  W.  Payne, 
and  T.  Pringle. 

The  success  of  the  British  navy  in  the  course  of  this  year 
was  nearly  uniform.  On  the  23d  of  April  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren  captured  two  French  frigates  off  Guernsey,  after  two 
hours'  fighting.  In  August,  he  pursued  five  other  French 
ships  of  war  off  Scilly ;  and,  driving  two  of  them  under  the 
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batteries  of  the  Gamelle  rocks,  would  have  proceeded  to  burn 
them  ;  but,  with  a  generosity,  worthy  of  his  courage,  abstained 
from  the  last  rigours  of  war  against  an  unfortunate  enemy, 
whose  wounded  must  have  perished,  had  he  set  their  vessels 
on  fire.  Several  combats  of  single  ships  displayed  the  supe- 
riority of  our  seamen  in  a  most  brilliant  light ;  nor  did  the  loss 
of  the  Alexander,  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  the  month  of 
November,  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms,  though 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  such  a  prize  was  resounded  through 
France  as  an  immortal  achievement.  This  vessel,  which  had 
parted  from  the  division  of  Admiral  Bligh,  was  attacked  off 
Brest  by  three  French  seventy-fours,  which  she  resisted  for 
two  hours,  and  it  was  not  till  her  lower  masts  were  on  the 
point  of  going  by  the  board  that  she  reluctantly  struck  to  this 
disparity  of  force. 

England  now  became  the  dupe  of  the  treachery  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  for  although  Pitt  lavished  the  treasures  of  the 
country  with  the  most  profuse  and  lavish  hand  in  subsidising 
the  foreign  states,  they  frequently  received  the  money  and 
then  actually  expended  it  against  the  very  government  which 
had  paid  it  to  them.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Prussia,  who  received  a  large  subsidy  from  this  country,  but 
instead  of  applying  it  against  France,  she  treacherously  ex- 
pended it  in  her  designs  against  Poland,  and  then  made  peace 
with  the  republic  of  France. 

Thus  England  became  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe  ;  she 
lavished  her  treasures  in  the  hire  of  an  army  of  mercenaries,  to 
whose  Prince  or  monarch,  the  money  was  no  soner  paid,  than 
their  bayonets  were  employed  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  man. 

It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  on  all  which  concerns  so  great  a  man 
as  Nelson ;  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  that  he  exerted  himself  and  got  the  appointment  for 
his  friend  to  the  Agamemnon,  which  wa?  the  foundation  of  all 
his  subsequent  great  services  to  his  country.  Nelson  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  friend  so  zealous  at  the  period,  when  his 
talents  were  unknown,  and  interest  only  told  at  the  Admiralty. 
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The  letters  which  Nelson  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
are  full  of  interest,  as  in  the  first  place  they  prove  the  grati- 
tude which  that  great  man  entertained  towards  his  royal  patron, 
and  in  the  second  place,  they  testify  the  warm  interest  which 
his  royal  Highness  took  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  when  Nelson  was  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Fiorenzo 
in  Corsica,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

«  Our  last  cruise,  from  December  21st,  1794,  to  January 
the  10th,  when  we  arrived  in  this  port,  was  such  a  series  of 
storms  and  heavy  seas,  as  I  never  before  experienced ;  the 
fleet  was  twelve  days  under  storm  staysails.  Our  ships, 
although  short  of  complement,  are  remarkably  healthy,  as  are 
the  troops  in  this  island.  There  is  already  a  difference  to  be 
perceived  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  since  last  year.  Many 
hundred  acres  of  pasture  are  now  covered  with  wheat ;  and  as 
the  Corsicans  will  fmd  a  ready  sale  for  their  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  (the  two  last  articles  the  French  suppressed  as  much  as 
possible,)  every  year  will  doubtlessly  increase  the  growth. 
The  fleet  goes  to  sea  on  the  22d  or  23d,  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line.  The  French  have  fifteen  in  the  outer  road  of  Toulon,  and 
fifty  sail  of  large  transports  ready  at  Marseilles ;  therefore,  it 
is  certain  they  have  some  expedition  just  ready  to  take  place, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  Porto  Especia  is  their  object.  We 
soon  expect  to  be  joined  by  some  Neapolitan  ships  and  frigates. 
I  have  no  idea  we  shall  get  much  good  from  them  ;  they  are 
not  seamen,  and  cannot  keep  the  sea  beyond  a  passage.  I  beg 
your  Royal  Highness  to  believe  that  I  am  your  most  faithful 
servant." 

The  suspicions  of  Nelson  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  were  soon  verified,  for  on  Admiral  Hotham  with  the  block- 
ading squadron  being  blown  off  the  coast,  the  French  fleet  put 
to  sea,  and  steered  direct  for  Corsica,  with  the  intent  of  re-cap- 
turing that  island.  Amongst  the  many  senseless,  silly  acts,  which 
the  English  government  performed  at  that  time,  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  one  which  excited  more  strongly  the  ridicule  of  the 
people,  than  one  which  was.  committed,  when  the  island  of 
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Corsica  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  this  country.  In  all  the 
acts  which  were  issued  by  Geo.  III.  for  the  government  of  the 
island,  it  was  pompously  styled  t(  and  our  kingdom  of  Corsica." 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  severe  carica- 
tures which  was  ever  published,  entitled  :  "  Mud  island  off  the 
kingdom  of  Corsica"  which  was  in  reality  a  blank  profile  of  his 
Majesty  ;  but  so  exactly  was  the  contour  of  his  Majesty's  coun- 
tenance preserved,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  scarce  caricature  which 
was  ever  drawn  of  Geo,  III,  as  the  whole  impression  was 
bought  up,  and  the  plate  destroyed. 

The  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  from 
Toulon  was  no  sooner  ascertained  than  Admiral  Hotham  sailed 
in  pursuit  of  it,  and  after  a  running  action,  captured  two  ships, 
the  Ca  Ira,  of  80  guns,  and  the  Censeur,  of  74. 

Nelson  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  thus  describes 
the  engagement,  with  which  he  was  highly  dissatisfied,  as  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  had  Admiral  Hotham  followed  up  his 
success,  a  greater  number  of  the  enemy's  ships  might  have 
been  taken,, 

"  I  hope  and  believe,  if  we  only  get  three  sail  from  Eng- 
land, that  we  shall  prevent  this  fleet  of  the  enemy  from  doing 
further  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  notwithstanding  the  red 
shot  and  combustibles — of  which  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  and 
found  them  useless.  They  believed  that  we  should  give  them 
no  quarter ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  found  the  com- 
bustibles, which  are  fixed  in  a  skeleton,  like  a  carcass ;  they 
turn  into  liquid,  and  water  will  not  extinguish  it.  They  say 
the  Convention  sent  them  from  Paris,  but  that  they  did  not  use 
any  of  them,  only  hot  shot." 

Nelson  was  now  in  command  of  a  flying  squadron,  which 
was  destined  to  co-operate  with  an  Austrian  force  near  Genoa. 
Of  this  service,  Nelson  imparted  the  following  curious  particu- 
lars to  the  Duke  of  Clarence : — 

"  Almost  every  day  produces  such  changes  in  the  prospect 
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of  our  affairs,  that  in  relating  events,  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.  The  two  armies  are  both  so  strongly  posted,  that 
neither  is  willing  to  give  the  attack ;  each  waits  to  see  which 
can  longest  endure  the  cold.  The  French  general  has  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  the  vessels  on  the  coast,  near  a  hundred  sail e. 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me,  if  he  were  meditating  a  retreat) 
in  case  his  plans  did  not  succeed — which  I  hope  they  will  not — 
as  the  prevention  of  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  our 
naval  force  under  my  orders.  This  has  called  me  here,  where 
a  circumstance  has  arisen,  that  has  given  us  the  alarm  sooner 
than  was  intended.  An  Austrian  commissary  was  travelling 
from  Genoa  towards  Vado,  with  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
and  it  was  known  he  was  to  sleep  at  a  place  called  Viltri, 
about  nine  miles  from  Genoa.  This  temptation  was  too  great 
for  the  French  captain  of  the  Brune,  in  concert  with  the 
French  minister,  to  keep  his  word  of  honour ;  and  the  boats  of 
that  frigate,  with  some  privateers,  went  out  of  the  port,  landed, 
and  brought  back  the  money.  The  next  day,  the  1 1  th  of  No- 
vember, recruiting  was  publicly  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Genoa,  and  numbers  enlisted ;  and  on  the  1 3th,  at  night,  as 
many  men  as  could  be  collected  were  to  sail,  under  convoy  of 
the  Brune,  and  to  land,  and  take  a  strong  post  of  the  Genoese, 
between  Genoa  and  Savona.  A  hundred  men  were  to  have 
been  sent  from  the  French  army  at  Borghetto,  and  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Genoese  peasantry  was  to  have  been  encou- 
raged; which,  I  believe,  would  have  succeeded  for  several 
miles  up  the  country.  General  de  Vins  must  have  sent  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  probably  from  his  army,  which  would 
have  given  the  enemy  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  their  attack. 
The  scheme  was  bold,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  all  points.  However,  my  arrival  here  on  the  l'2th, 
in  the  evening,  caused  a  total  change :  the  frigate,  knowing 
her  deserts,  and  what  had  been  done  here  before  with  the 
transports  and  privateers,  hauled  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
mole,  and  is  got  inside  the  merchant-ships,  with  her  powder 
out ;  for  no  ships  can  go  into  the  inner  mole  with  powder  on 
hoard ;  and,  as  I  have  long  expected  an  embarkation  from  the 
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French  army  from  the  westward,  to  harass  General  de  Vins 
there,  I  was  fully  on  my  guard.  Whilst  I  remain  here,  no 
harm  can  happen,  unless  what  private  information  says  is 
likely  to  take  place,  that  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates 
are  to  come  here,  and  take  the  Agamemnon  and  her  squadron. 
What  steps  the  Austrian  generals  and  ministers  will  adopt,  to 
get  redress  for  this,  I  fear,  allowed  breach  of  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  Genoese  government,  I  cannot  yet  tell.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  but  a  fact,  that,  since  my 
arrival,  respect  to  the  neutral  port  has  not  been  demanded  of 
me ;  if  it  had,  my  answer  was  ready — «  That  it  was  useless 
and  impossible  for  me  to  give  it.'  As  the  breach  of  the  neu- 
trality has  not  been  noticed,  I  fancy  they  are  aware  of  my 
answer,  and  therefore  declined  asking  the  question." 

During  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  the  steps  which  fol- 
lowed it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  opinions  of  Earl  Howe 
and  of  Nelson  differed  from  those  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Duke  was  wrong.  Nelson  thought 
the  men  had  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  Earl  Howe  de- 
clared that  every  promise  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
fulfilled  towards  them.  None  who  know  what  the  navy  was 
before  those  inprovements  in  the  seamen's  condition  took  place, 
and  since,  can  hesitate  about  the  questions.  The  Duke's  letter 
to  Nelson  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : — 

"July  4,  1797. 
"  Dear  Nelson, 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  you  had  executed  with  so 
much  success  and  promptitude  Lord  Viscount  St.  Vincent's 
order  for  the  evacuation  of  Port  Ferrago.  I  feel  for  poor 
Oakes  on  every  account,  and  sincerely  wish  he  was  safe  at 
home ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  also  much  concerned  at  the  state 
of  your  own  health.  After  such  long  and  distinguished  service, 
you  will,  of  course,  get  leave  to  return.  In  answer  to  your 
last  letter,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  hope  and  believe  our  confi 
dence  is  mutual;  therefore,  in  future,  no  apology  on  either 
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side  is  wanted.  Under  this  idea  I  must  begin  by  defending 
an  officer  against  whom  you  have  become  prejudiced ;  want  of 
discipline  in  some  of  our  home  squadrons,  and  the  energy  of 
infamous  incendiaries,  had  for  many  months  thrown  the  whole 
fleet  into  a  state  of  democracy  and  absolute  rebellion.  I  re- 
joice that  the  Theseus  has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and 
that  I  shall  shortly  hear  she  is  in  the  best  order  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet.  One  word  more  about  what  has  passed  at 
Spithead,  Plymouth,  and  the  Nore,  and  I  will  never  mention 
the  disgraceful  business  again ;  but  I  cannot  pass  over  your 
remark  about  short  weights  and  measures.  Every  officer  must 
know  that,  by  the  old  allowance,  the  men  on  board  the  King's 
ships  had  more  provisions  than  they  could  consume,  and  that 
they  always  sold  a  part;  therefore,  an  increase  of  provisions 
was  not  wanted.  I  will  not  hurt  your  mind  by  relating  the 
horrid  particulars  of  the  late  events,  but  shall  conclude  the 
subject  by  observing  that,  in  your  next,  you  will  unsay  what 
you  have  too  hastily  expressed.  I  dread  nothing,  as  the 
government  here  appear  to  pursue  proper  measures  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  St.  Vincent  will  keep  up  his  discipline.  Lenity 
at  first  is  severity  at  last.  My  best  wishes  and  compliments 
attend  your  gallant  commander ;  my  only  acquaintance  with 
him  is  as  an  officer.  His  very  great  attention  and  abilities 
were  shown  to  me  during  the  Spanish  armament,  since  which 
time  I  have,  and  always  shall  respect  him.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  always  distinguish  yourself;  and  I  am  afraid,  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Directory,  that  for  some  time  your 
fleet  will  be  constantly  employed.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are 
at  last  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  As  circumstances 
arise,  pray  write,  and  ever  believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  WILLIAM." 

On  losing  his  arm  Nelson  was  necessitated  to  return  home, 
for  a  short  time,  and  was  most  cordially  and  kindly  received  by 
his  royal  friend.  The  interview,  after  so  long  an  absence,  was 
exceedingly  cordial  and  kind-hearted  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  The  injury  Nelson  had  received  was  soon 
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removed,  a  perfect  recovery  took  place,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Court  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  introduced  to  the  King  to 
present  his  remarkable  memorial  of  naval  services. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  a  number  of 
naval  officers,  among  whom  was  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  went  in  a 
grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to  deposit  there  the  colours 
taken  from  the  enemy  in  several  recent  naval  engagements. 
Of  the  leading  characters  who  took  a  part  in  the  procession  of 
that  day,  nearly  all  have  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  mortal 
existence.  Of  the  male  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  now  the  only  survivor  who  was  present. 
Of  the  admirals  present,  not  one,  it  is  probable,  is  at  this  time 
remaining. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Princess  Royal  was  married 
to  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was  elevated  to  that 
rank  by  Napoleon,  and  died  in  1816.  She  was  greatly 
affected  at  her  marriage,  and  was  supported  during  the  ce- 
remony with  one  to  whom  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  her 
heart  was  given,  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  she  left 
England  immediately,  never  to  behold  her  parents  again.  She 
died  of  water  in  the  chest  in  October,  1828,  in  her  sixty-second 
year. 

On  the  alarm  of  the  preparation  of  Napoleon  for  some  great 
expedition,  and  while  the  rebellion  was  fomenting  in  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  employed  himself  in  organizing  a  body 
of  yeomanry  in  the  ^neighbourhood  of  Bushy  Park,  of  which 
his  Royal  Highness  was  Ranger.  Bushy  is  situated  in  the 
hundred  of  Spelthorpe,  and  that  name  was  bestowed  upon  the 
corps  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  became  proud.  He  got 
them  into  as  good  a  state  of  discipline  as  any  corps  of  yeomanry 
in  the  kingdom  had  attained,  and  declared  to  them  he  should 
not  fear  to  lead  them  into  action  any  where,  and  at  any  time ; 
for,  said  the  Duke,  «  Wherever  you  are,  I  will  be ;  and  that 
the  result  will  be  glory,  cannot  be  doubted." 

Soon  after  Nelson  wrote  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  it  was  captured  in  the 
Leander.  He  wrote  a  second,  stating  to  his  Royal  Highness 
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he  was  aware  it  had  never  been   received,  and  apologising  for 
not  writing  so  minutely  again  from  want  of  time. 

Prince  Edward,  who  had  returned  from  North  America,  was 
this  year  made  Duke  of  Kent,  and  Prince  Ernest  was  created 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  advanced 
to  the  full  rank  of  Admiral,  by  the  customary  routine  of  ser- 
vice. He  again  renewed  his  applications  for  active  service  to 
the  ministry,  to  the  Admiralty,  and  to  his  father ;  but  in  vain 
were  personal  or  written  applications.  The  King  either  re- 
fused, without  condescending  to  give  a  reason,  or  would  not  no- 
tice the  application  at  all. 

~~  The  aversion  of  the  sovereign  from  his  eldest  son  was  a  family 
failing.  The  denial  of  the  application  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  a  similar  object  to  the  application  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  not  so  singular,  yet  the  refusal  seemed  more  the  effect  of 
personal  pique,  than  of  solid  reason,  as  the  Prince  made  no 
request  to  serve  out  of  the  limits  of  Great  Britain.  The  mo- 
ment was  one  of  great  danger,  and  there  was  not  the  common 
excuse  of  the  impolicy  of  endangering  the  life  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  be  pleaded  against  employing  his  Royal  Highness  in 
England.  Ireland  was  in  arms  against  the  Crown,  and  every 
where,  a  very  discontented  spirit  prevailed.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  wrote  his  father  a  very  strong  letter  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Royal  denial;  in  which  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  George  II.,  for  whom  the  King  had  a  great  dislike. 
Whether  a  desire  to  mortify  his  sons  in  their  laudable  wishes, 
or  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  the  King  was,  according  to 
his  nature,  obstinate,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of 
Clarence,  were  required  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
father,  who  would  not  condescend  to  give  a  reason  for  his  act- 
ing towards  them  in  a  mode  so  directly  opposed  to  their  wishes. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  employed  in  Holland  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  be  discomfitted,  as  usual,  before  the  enemy ;  but  the 
naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  successful,  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  felt  severely  that  he  lost  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service.  His  Royal  Highness 
21.  3n 
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had  been  educated  for  the  sea  with  great  pains ;  and  to  what 
end,  if  he  were  to  remain  all  his  life  unemployed  ?  This  ne- 
glect is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Pitt, 
who  could  not  forgive  the  partiality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
Fox,  nor  the  Duke  of  Clarence  for  ranging  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  brother,  and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  Minister 
also.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  denial  given  to  the 
two  Princes  was  without  effect.  There  was  generated  by  it  a 
wider  breach  than  ever  between  the  King  and  his  two  sons, 
which  increased  their  opposition  to  the  Minister,  and  strength- 
ened the  resistance  made  to  his  measures  by  the  party  out  of 
office.  Both  the  Sovereign  and  his  Minister  would  fain  be  ab- 
solute in  their  measures,  and  a  spirit  once  showing  itself  ini- 
mical to  either  was  certain  never  to  be  forgiven. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  may  now  be 
considered  as  in  hostile  array  againgst  their  royal  father,  and 
their  feelings  were  particularly  called  into  action  on  the  occasion 
of  the  projected  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent,  when  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  particularly  signalized  himself  by  the  warm  and 
zealous  manner,  in  which  he  attempted  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  his  royal  brother,  and  obtain  for  him  that  addition  to  his 
income,  which  would  enable  him  to  support  his  exalted  rank 
with  becoming  splendour  and  magnificence. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
of  the  principles  and  motives  which  operate  in  the  formation 
of  character,  to  enable  any  one  to  preceive,  that  the  previous 
habits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  such  as  naturally  to  have 
engendered  an  aversion  from  the  marriage  state.  Such  aversion 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal,  and  his  friends  did  not  endeavour 
to  remove  it.  For  the  female  sex  he,  indeed,  professed  admi- 
ration the  most  sincere,  and  friendship  the  most  ardent ;  but  a 
permanent  attachment,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  affect- 
ion was  wholly  incompatible  with  his  character. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  anything  but 
a  happy  one,  as  neither  his  habits  nor  his  dispositions  assimi- 
lated with  those  of  the  Duchess,  did  not  tend  to  remove  the 
objections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  he  often  disclosed  to 
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an  intimate  friend,  afterwards  discarded,  that  he  would  rather 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  crown,  than  be  plagued  with  a  wife. 
Nor  should  such  feeling  in  itself  excite  either  surprise  or  ani- 
madversion. Habits,  when  of  long  duration,  become  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  how  could  it  be  expected  that  he,  who 
had  ruled  the  hearts  and  persons  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  even  accomplished  of  his  countrywomen,  could  easily 
bring  his  mind  to  enjoy,  or  even  endure,  the  retired  and  private 
joys  of  domestic  and  matrimonial  life.  To  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
the  Prince  was  really  attached,  although  it  was  well  known, 
that  during  his  intimacy  with  that  lady  he  had  frequently 
bent  his  knee  at  the  shrine  of  other  goddesses ;  but  the  latter 
was  a  fleeting  passion,  whilst  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  continued  to 
exercise  her  dominion  over  his  passions  and  judgment,  by 
presenting  to  him  in  fearful  array,  the  horrors  of  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion.  Yet,  after  marriage,  the  conduct  of  that 
lady  was,  on  the  whole,  dignified  and  proper ;  and  even  the 
Princess  of  Wales  herself  habitually  spoke  of  her  in  friendly 
terms.  That  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  should  be  unfriendly  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  is  not  at  all  astonishing.  Her  dignity, 
her  fortune,  her  rank,  her  happiness,  would  all,  of  course, 
naturally  suffer  by  the  arrangement;  and,  therefore,  before 
she  should  be  censured,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  very 
few  would  not  have  so  felt  and  acted.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted 
to  be  recorded,  in  an  impartial  narrative  of  these  events,  that 
that  lady  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  though  disap- 
pointed and  chagrined  by  the  circumstance,  did  not  endeavour 
longer  to  exercise  her  influence  over  her  previous  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  that,  although  the  connexion  between  her  and  the 
Prince  was  subsequently  renewed,  it  was  by  his  desire,  and  not 
at  her  request. 

The  King  now  became  still  more  desirous  than  formerly  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  1  he  Duke  of  York  had 
no  issue  by  his  marriage,  and  it  was  considered  by  the  royal 
family,  and  the  physicians  of  the  Duchess,  that  issue  was  not  to 
be  expected.  The  King  was  advancing  in  years — the  Prince 
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was  then  thirty-two,  and  state  policy  suggested  to  his  Majesty 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  succession. 

Unhappily  for  the  Prince,  for  the  royal  family,  and  for  the 
nation,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  this  time  compelled  him  to  apply  to  his  father,  and  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  further  assistance.  The  former  recommended  mar- 
riage, and  the  latter  did  not  offer  to  it  any  objections.  His 
Majesty  had  made  it  a  matter  of  public  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence ;  and  in  two  letters  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  he  had  pointedly  adverted  to  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  indisputable,  that  the  Duchess  had  in  consequence 
conceived  some  hopes  that  her  daughter  might  be  selected  as 
the  consort  of  the  future  King  of  England ;  and  she  actually 
expressed  them  to  that  effect  to  a  lady  of  her  court.  Still  she 
entertained  some  apprehension  that  her  brother  might  object 
to  an  alliance  between  individuals  so  nearly  related,  and  who 
had  not  possessed  any  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

It  was  during  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  1794,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  became  acquainted  with  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  to  his  court  and  family  he  was  introduced. 
Such  introduction  was  unhappily  the  means  of  that  subsequent 
alliance,  which  good  and  wise  men  can  never  cease  to  deplore. 
The  accomplishments  and  personal  charms  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  made  impressions  of  the  most  favourable  nature  on 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  those  feelings  he  com- 
municated to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  his  father,  the  King. 

The  preliminary  objection  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
invariably  made,  when  marriage  was  recommended  to  him, 
now  appeared  to  the  King  to  be  removed,  and  he  requested 
the  former  to  be  united  to  the  Princess.  The  requisition  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  resources  of  the  Prince  were  espe- 
cially exhausted — when  his  creditors  became  importunate — 
when  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  some  debts  of  honour, 
and  when,  therefore  the  prospect  of  relief,  even  at  any  sacri- 
fice, was  desirable.  The  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Bruns- 
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wick,  which  had  been  shewn  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  repre- 
sented a  lady  of,  by  no  means,  a  disagreeable  appearance,  and 
the  promise  of  the  King  in  writing,  that  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  his  debts  should  be  discharged — his  income  increased, 
and  the  favour  of  his  father  augmented  and  secured,  addition- 
ally operated  on  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  connexion.  He  con- 
sulted wkh  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan;  the  former  advised 
acquiescence,  and  the  latter  was  less  averse  from  the  alteration. 
The  Prince  ultimately  consented,  and  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  commenced. 

Those  who  knew  little  of  the  Prince's  character,  and  who 
discredited  as  calumnies  the  current  rumours  respecting  his 
life,  were  eager  for  this  earnest  of  a  second  example  of  domestic 
regularity  and  concord  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  and 
asked  each  other  who  was  to  be  the  fortunate  object  of  his 
affections  ?  Those,  however,  who  knew  better,  asked,  who  was 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  necessities  ?  and  her  name  was  in  due 
time  announced. 

This  match,  however,  was  not  one  of  choice  on  either  side ; 
for  her  serene  Highness  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  German 
Prince,  whom  she  could  not  marry.  Thus  interest,  indiffer- 
ence, and  second  love  held  out  but  an  unpropitious  prospect 
for  the  royal  pair.  The  Princess  did  not  withhold  her  consent, 
although  she  had  heard  of  the  follies  of  the  Prince,  she  had 
also  heard  of  his  virtues;  and  his  generosity  and  sensibility 
had  been  greatly  extolled.  Yet,  for  reasons  just  stated,  the 
Princess  neither  did,  nor  could,  love  her  future  husband. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  intended  marriage  was  conveyed 
to  the  public  in  the  speech  which  his  Majesty  delivered  on  the 
30th  of  December  1794,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner: — 

'  I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  you  the 
happy  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
constant  proofs  of  your  affection  for  my  person  and  family 
persuade  me  that  you  will  participate  in  the  sentiments  I  feel 
on  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  my  domestic  happiness ;  and 
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that  you  will  enable  me  to  make  provision  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment as  you  may  think  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms/ 

The  address  of  the  Commons  to  his  Majesty  was,  as  usual, 
a  mere  echo  of  the  speech,  expressing  also  their  high  satis- 
faction at  the  proposed  marriage,  and  their  extreme  readiness 
and  cheerfulness  to  vote  away  a  large  sum  from  the  public 
purse,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  the  heir  apparent. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1794,  the  Princess  Caroline  Jeft 
the  court  of  Brunswick,  attended  by  her  mother  and  a  retinue 
splendid  and  numerous.  The  acclamations  of  the  populace 
followed  her  for  several  miles  on  her  route ;  and  those  to 
whom  she  had  manifested  any  kindness  prayed  to  the  God  of 
Charity  for  his  blessings  on  the  union.  During  the  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  Brunswick  to  that  of  quit- 
ting Cuxhaven,  she  studied  the  English  language,  made  many 
inquires  as  to  English  manners  and  customs,  and  appeared 
particulary  anxious  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  nation  over  whom  she  might  one  day  be 
called  to  reign, 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  English  nation  were  now  directed  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Brunswick :  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses were  prepared,  and  the  powers  of  poetry  were  invoked 
to  hail  her  arrival  on  British  land.  At  length  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1795,  she  embarked  in  the  Jupiter,  Commodore  Payne. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  also  by  Mrs.  Aston  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  who  had 
been  sent  for  that  purpose  expressly  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lady  Jersey  had  also  received  instructions  to  embark  from 
Rochester;  but  she  returned  to  London  with  the  excuse  of 
being  indisposed,  and  stated  her  inability  to  proceed. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  April,  1795,  that  the  Jupiter,  having  on 
board  the  Princess  Caroline,  anchored  off  Gravesend ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  she  went  on  board  one  of  the  royal 
yachts,  and  about  12  o'clock,  landed  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
The  Princess  was  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  governor, 
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who  conducted  her  to  his  house  ;  but  Lady  Jersey  did  not 
arrive  there  till  an  hour  after  the  Princess  had  landed.  They 
both  soon  after  retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  dress 
of  the  Princess  was  changed  for  one  which  was  brought  from 
town  by  Lady  Jersey. 

Her  stay  at  Greenwich  was  very  short,  as  she  departed, 
immediately  after  dressing,  for  town,  in  the  same  coach  with 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Lady  Jersey,  and  arrived  at  St.  James*  a 
little  before  three  o'clock.  She  was  immediately  introduced 
into  the  apartments  prepared  for  her  reception.  On  her  enter- 
ing the  palace,  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  agitated,  but  on 
being  introduced  to  her,  he  immediately  saluted  her.  The 
King  was  particularly  affable  and  kind  to  his  intended  daugh- 
ter-in-law, but  the  Queen  met  her  with  the  most  repulsive 
coldness,  made  but  few  inquiries,  and  manifested  feelings  much 
opposed  in  character  to  those  of  the  King.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  only  polite  and  affable  to  the  Princess,  but  he 
paid  her  many  compliments,  expressed  his  happiness  and 
confidence  in  the  prospect  of  a  union  with  her ;  and  his 
surprise  at  the  fluency  with  which  she  conversed  in  English. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  Prince  of  Wales  retired,  and  the  Princess 
was  then  left  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Aston. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  nuptials  were  to  be 
solemnized,  and  on  the  evening  of  April  the  8th,  1795,  the 
marriage  took  place.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  Royal  Chapel, 
St.  James's,  and  the  ceremony  was  splendid  and  imposing.  To 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  unnecessary, 
as  it  has  been  fully  described  in  the  ;  Memoirs  of  Queen  Caro- 
line ;'  but  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  [to  show  how  much 
the  King  was  interested  in  the  match,  which  was  sufficiently 
manifested  by  several  minute  circumstances  connected  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  day.  The  whole  of  the  royal  family 
having  dined  together  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  it  was  necessary 
afterwards  for  them  to  proceed  to  St.  James's  to  their  respective 
apartments  to  dress ;  and  on  leaving  Buckingham  House,  the 
good  old  King  kissed  the  Princess  in  the  hall,  and,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  shook  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  hand  till 
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mutual  tears  started  from  the  eyes  of  father  and  son.  When 
the  service  was  performing,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked,  '  Who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage  P'  the  King  instantly 
and  eagerly  advanced  to  the  Princess,  and  taking  her  with 
both  his  hands,  presented  her  with  expressive  marks  of  satis- 
faction. 

The  indifference  of  the  Prince  was,  indeed,  a  chilling  con- 
trast with  this  paternal  warmth.  The  bride  was  unseemingly 
dejected,  and  the  Prince,  at  the  commencement,  bore  his  com- 
pulsory Jfate  with  very  little  grace;  he,  however,  bethought 
him  of  *  the  sweet  little  courtesies,'  and  before  the  ceremony 
concluded,  assumed  the -gallantry  of  a  gentleman,  and  paid  the 
most  polite  attention  to  the  bride  and  bridesmaids.  This  was 
but  the  sunshine  of  the  ceremony.  Only  on  one  occasion  did 
the  King  reprove  him,  and  that  when  the  Prince  impatiently 
rose  too  soon  from  his  kneeling  position.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  paused,  when  the  King  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
whispered  to  the  Prince,  who  kneeled  again,  and  the  service 
concluded. 

After  the  ceremonial,  their  Majesties  held  a  drawing-room, 
which  was  numerously  and  brilliantly  attended;  and  on  its 
close,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  returned  to  the  Queen's 
palace  to  sup  quite  in  a  domestic  style,  and  the  newly-married 
pair  retired  to  Carlton  House  at  midnight. 

The  celebration  of  this  splendid  [ceremony  was  hailed  by  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  people  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
thundering  expressions  of  delight  by  the  cannon  in  the  Park 
and  at  the  Tower  were  answered  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  the  display  of  flags,  the  flash- 
ing of  a  million  tapers,  fantastically  shining  in  all  shapes  and 
dimensions,  and  illuminating  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 
The  sympathetic  feeling  extended  itself,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  produced 
the  most  enthusiastic  effusions  of  loyalty  and  joy. 

As  one  oi  the  conditions  of  the  Prince's  marriage  was,  that 
he  should  be  exonerated  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
under  which  he  laboured,  a]  message  from  the  King  was 
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delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  account  of  the 
debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  27th  of  April.  The 
message  stated  the  reliance  of  his  Majesty  upon  their  gene- 
rosity for  enabling  him  to  settle  an  establishment  upon  the 
Prince  and  his  august  bride,  suited  to  their  rank  and  dignity, — 
that  the  benefit  of  any  settlement  now  to  be  made  could  not 
be  effectually  secured  to  the  Prince,  till  he  was  relieved  from 
his  present  incumbrance  to  a  large  amount, — but,  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  propose  to  his  Parliament  any  other  means  of 
providing  for  this  object,  than  the  application  of  a  part  of  the 
income  which  might  be  settled  on  the  Prince,  and  the  appro- 
priation, for  a  certain  time,  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  declaring  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  plan  for 
establishing  a  regular  arrangement  in  the  future  expenditure 
of  the  Prince,  and  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  his 
being  again  involved. 

As  this  communication  was  made  at  a  season  of  great 
national  embarrassment,  and  when  the  discontents  of  the 
people  ran  high,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should  have 
excited  a  considerable  sensation  among  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  the 
reading  of  his  Majesty's  message,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  it  that  day  se'nnight,  upon  which  Colonel 
Stanley  (member  for  Lancashire)  moved  for  reading  the 
address  to  the  House  on  the  24th  of  May,  1787.  This  related 
to  the  former  discharge  of  the  Prince's  incumbrances,  and 
being  read,  Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  the  House  had  already 
liberally  paid  the  debts  of  the  Prince ;  and  he  wished  for  a 
call  of  the  House^  that  the  attendance  upon  an  affair  of  so 
much  importance  might  be  as  full  as  possible.  This  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  stated  that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's 
intention  to  require  a  specific  sum  for  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  debts,  but  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  that 
income  which  might  be  granted  by  the  liberality  of  Par- 
liament, to  their  gradual  discharge.  An  establishment  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  said,  had  long  been  a  matter  of  general 
21.  3s 
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expectation.  In  a  provision  to  be  made  for  supporting  the 
dignity  and  splendour  of  the  heir-apparent,  it  was  certainly 
necessary  to  free  his  affairs  of  all  clogs  and  embarrassments. 
Comparing  the  grants  made  to  the  grandfather  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  at  a  time  when  the  scale  of  expense  was  infinitely 
less,  the  sum  to  be  now  proposed  was  comparatively  small. 
Mr.  Pitt  then  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
dignity  and  splendour  of  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  ;  and 
argued,  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  general  obviousness,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  call  of  the  House. 

While  the  public  attention  was  called  to  this  interesting 
question  by  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations issued  from  the  press,  teeming  with  the  most  virulent 
abuse  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  not  only  against  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  against  almost  every  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
particularly  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence :  the  former, 
indeed,  had  rendered  himself  highly  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  British  arms 
by  his  incapacity  as  a  general,  and  the  latter  was  by  no  means 
a  favourite  on  account  of  the  immoral  life,  which  in  the  sup- 
position of  the  people,  he  was  leading  at  Bushey  Park,  as  well 
as  his  apparent  inactivity,  when  the  country  was  threatened  by 
a  powerful  enemy,  ignorant  as  they  were  at  the  time,  that  not 
the  slightest  blame  could  be  imputed  to  him  on  that  head,  but 
that  the  whole  weight  of  it  ought  to  have  been  borne  by  an 
obstinate  and  prejudiced  parent,  who  never  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  country,  when  his  own  crooked  policy  was  to 
be  encouraged. 

Had  the  administration  of  the  day  been  half  so  bitterly  re- 
viled, or  had  there  been  any  Scarletts  existing  at  the  time,  the 
files  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  have  been  loaded 
with  official  informations  of  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
the  offenders ;  but  the  libels  against  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
passed  over  without  notice.  The  season,  too,  was  favourable 
to  their  propagation.  The  criminal  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution  were  recent  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  and  it 
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was  circulated  with  industry,  and  believed  with  avidity,  that 
the  michiefs  which  had  fallen  on  royalty  in  that  country  had 
been  produced  by  the  prodigality  of  the  French  princes. 
There  was,  indeed,  some  foundation  for  this  accusation ;  and 
as  it  was  one  that  every  one  could  understand  and  apply,  it 
was  widely  spread,  and  found  almost  universal  acceptance. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  at  this 
period  there  were  many  disaffected  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
who  wished  an  alteration  in  the  government.  These  persons 
were  not  disaffected  to  the  Prince  personally,  but  they  were 
disinclined  to  royalty  generally :  as  the  want  of  prudence 
imputed  to  the  Prince  furnished  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  throne  by  a  side  wind,  they  eagerly  seized  it ; 
and,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  publications  that  appeared  on 
the  subject,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  made  the  utmost 
possible  use  of  the  occasion.  These  writers  certainly  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  as  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  their  publications  was  to  show,  that  the  way  best 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of  the  hereditary  monarchy,  was 
to  prevent  it  from  being  oppressive  to  the  people,  though 
their  real  motive  was  very  different,  it  was  difficult  to  answer 
them  in  a  way  to  meet  the  popular  judgment. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  debts 
was  resumed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  May, 
when  Mr.  Hussey  proposed  that  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  state  of  the  crown-lands  should  be  referred  to 
the  present  committee.  He  stated  that,  by  the  first  of  Anne, 
cap.  7,  this  subject,  and  ^Ihat  of  provision  for  the  royal  family, 
were  closely  connected.  These  lands,  he  said,  had  never  yet 
produced  6000/.  a  year,  though  they  might  be  improved  to  the 
annual  value  of  400,0007.  The  motion  was,  howover,  objected 
to,  as  not  proper  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and 
irrelevant  to  the  subject ;  it  was  accordingly  negatived; — and 
the  House  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  message 
from  his  Majesty  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the 
former. 
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After  an  animated  exordium,  which  few  men  were  more 
capahle  of  making  on  some  occasions  than  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  country,  in  supporting  the  dig- 
nity and  splendour  of  the  royal  family,  was  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  him,  the  minister  proceeded  to  state  the  necessity  of 
an  additional  establishment  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince,  and  a  jointure  for  her  Royal  Highness.  These  were 
the  only  objects,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  to  which  he  wished,  at  that 
time,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The  present 
income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  60,0007.,  exclusive  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  was  about  15,0007.  per  annum. 
Fifty  years  ago,  his  grandfather,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  pos- 
sessed a  net  income  of  100,0007.  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Eighty  years  ago,  his  great  grand- 
father, then  Prince  of  Wales,  had  100,0007.,  without  that 
duchy.  From  a  review  of  those  establishments,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
the  House  would  see  that  his  present  Royal  Highness  ought 
to  have  a  considerable  addition,  even  if  he  were  riot  incum- 
bered  with  debt.  The  difference  of  expense,  between  the 
former  period  and  the  present  time,  amounted,  he  thought, 
to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  income.  He  therefore 
proposed,  that  the  income  of  his  Royal  Highness  should  be 
125.0007.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. This  was  no  more,  he  thought,  than  the  committee 
would  be  disposed  to  allow  to  the  Prince  on  the  event  of 
a  marriage  which  they  approved  and  rejoiced  in.  Here,  he 
said,  he  rested  the  present  question  :  with  regard  to  regulations 
to  be  made  hereafter,  he  should  state  the  preparations  for  the 
marriage  at  27,0007.  or  28,000?.  for  jewels  and  plate,  and 
26,0007.  for  furnishing  Carlton  House.  The  jointure  of  the 
Princess  to  be  50,0007.  per  annum.  The  debts  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  which  were  for  future  consideration,  he  stated  at 
nearly  630,0007.,  up  to  the  last  quarter ;  besides  which,  there 
were  some  debts  in  which  he  was  security  for  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence ;  but  from  their  meritorious  exertions,  such 
debts  were  in  such  a  train  of  liquidation,  and  a  course  of  punc- 
tual discharge,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  becoming  bur- 
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densome  to  the  public.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  wished  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  best  mode  of  freeing  his  Royal  High- 
ness from  his  incumbrances ;  and  was  convinced  that,  before 
the  house  should  take  any  step  for  their  liquidation,  they  ought 
to  be  clearly  stated  for  accurate  investigation.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  wished  to  know  whether  the  house  would  prefer  a 
secret  committee,  which  was  the  most  expeditious  mode,  or 
whether  they  would  leave  the  whole  to  be  settled  under  legis- 
lative provisions.  Whatever  mode  was  adopted,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  regard  should  be  had  to  a  provision  against  contract- 
ing debts  in  future ;  and  it  was,  he  thought,  necessary  that 
parliament  should  mark  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
manner  in  which  His  Royal  Highness  had  incurred  his  present 
embarrassments ;  and  in  that  view,  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
might  properly  be  a  tax  on  the  affluence  of  the  Prince.  He 
should,  therefore,  in  a  future  stage  of  this  proceeding,  propose 
certain  provisions  for  liquidating  the  debts  out  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  other  income  of  his  Royal  Highness,  certain 
parts  of  which  should  be  vested  in  commissioners,  to  discharge 
the  debt  and  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  except  such  as  bore 
legal  interest  at  five.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  25,0007. 
a  year  should  be  set  apart,  which  would  discharge  the  debt  in 
about  twenty-seven  years.  In  the  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  within  that  time,  25,0007.  would  be  charged 
annually  on  that  succession ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
the  crown,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness,  within  that  time,  the 
burden  must  fall  on  the  consolidated  fund.  There  were,  he 
said,  two  heads  to  be  attended  to  in  the  business  under  consi- 
deration—the punctual  payment  of  the  debt  already  contracted 
— and  that  no  further  debts  should  be  incurred.  For  this 
purpose,  no  arrears  should,  on  any  pretence,  go  beyond  the 
quarter;  that  debts  thus  claimed  should  be  punctually  paid, 
and  no  other,  Mr.  Pitt  futher  proposed  to  invest  Carlton 
House  in  the  crown  for  ever,  that  the  furniture  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  heir-loom,  and  that  all  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  from  his  Royal  Highness  should  lie  against  his  officers, 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  moving  that  the  revenue  of  his  Royal 
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Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  increased  to  125,0007. 
per  annum. 

Mr.  (now  Earl)  Grey,  and  other  members,  opposed  the 
motion  on  the  popular  grounds,  that,  as  the  community  at 
large  were  suffering  great  privations,  on  account  'of  a  burden- 
some and  expensive  war,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  incurred 
debts  to  an  enormous  amount,  ought  not  at  such  a  period  to 
have  recourse  to  the  public  purse  for  assistance,  but  make  such 
a  reduction  in  his  expenses  as  would  enable  him  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  his  creditors.  However  exalted  his  rank,  he 
ought,  thy  said,  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  composition  with 
his  creditors,  which  it  was  probable  they  would  gladly  accept, 
and  that,  until  he  had  satisfied  their  demands,  until  the  calls 
of  strict  justice  were  completely  answered,  he  should  limit  his 
expences,  and  abstain  from  the  splendour  of  a  court.  Mr. 
Grey  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  only  have  an  augmentation  to  his 
income  of  40,0007.  per  annum,  instead  of  the  sum  of  65,0007. 
which  the  minister's  proposition  recommended. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  an  admirable  speech,  took  a  luminous  view  of 
the  question.  He  admitted,  he  said,  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  splendour  of  the  crown,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution ;  but  he  did  not  understand  calling  it,  as  it  had 
been  called,  the  centre  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not  regard 
the  establishment  of  former  Princes  of  Wales  as  the  most 
creditable  part  of  the  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The 
establishment  of  George  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been 
a  mere  matter  of  a  party,  still  more  so  was  that  of  his  son, 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  The  establishment  of  the  latter 
had  been  60,0007.  when  he  happened  to  differ  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  100,0007.  when  he  agreed  with  them 
Mr.  Fox  delicately  adverted  to  the  suspicious  circumstances 
in  which  such  a  transaction  placed  fthat  Prince*,  and  wished 

*  A  particular  account  of  the  intrigues  here  allnded  to,  and  certainly  not 
very  favourable  to  the  character  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  or  to  the  purity 
of  his  political  advisers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bubb  Doddington, 
Lord  Melcombe,  who,  it  is  well  known,  entered  as  largely  as  any  man  into  the 
cabals  of  his  day. 
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the  house  to  avoid  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  similar  suspicions.  He  blamed  the  scantiness  of 
the  former  income  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  excul- 
pated himself  for  having  concurred  in  it,  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  an  experiment ;  and  that  great  deference  was  due 
to  his  Majesty,  who  gave  50,000/.  out  of  the  civil  list.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  other  ministers  advised  his  Majesty  to  apply 
to  parliament  to  exonerate  the  civil  list  from  this  allowance. 
In  1787,  provision  was  made  by  parliament  for  paying  the 
debts  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  10,000/.  a  year  was  added 
to  his  income.  This  he  thought  insufficient,  but  could  not 
oppose  it  after  both  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  had  declared 
that  it  was  sufficient.  The  declaration  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
that  he  would  not  again  apply  to  parliament,  had  greatly  sur- 
prised him :  it  was,  however,  a  promise  which,  in  honour,  he 
thought  him  obliged  to  keep.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of 
ministers,  that  60,000/.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  was  sufficient  for  reinstating  the  Prince  in  all  his 
splendour.  Upon  what  principle  then  did  they  now  say  that 
14J5,OOOZ.  a  year  was  necessary  ?  This,  he  thought,  could  not 
arise  from  his  marriage — a  circumstance  which,  whatever, 
changes  it  made  in  the  lower  classes,  very  little  altered  the  ex- 
penses of  those  in  superior  life.  How  then  could  those  who  said, 
in  1787,  that  73,0007.  a  year  was  sufficient,  say  that  138,OOOZ 
must  be  necessary  now  ?  It  seemed  that,  like  his  grandfather, 
ministers  measured  the  extent  of  his  allowance  by  the  degree 
of  approbation  he  bestowed  upon  their  measures.  He  was 
not  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  therefore  he  should 
vote  for  the  larger  sum,  provided  that  no  similar  application 
should  be  made  to  parliament  in  future.  Mr.  Fox  then  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
some  of  the  imputations  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  it  by 
preceding  speakers.  Was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  asked,  the 
first  example  the  house  would  select  for  reform,  or,  in  some 
sort,  for  punishment?  It  would  ill  become  him  to  be  very 
pointed  in  his  disapprobation  of  imprudent  expenses  in  others  ; 
but  he  would  say  to  Westminster,  to  the  public  at  large,  '  if  you 
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complain  of  increased  habits  of  expense,  begin  the  reformation 
by  reforming  yourselves.  Considering  the  influence  allowed 
to  the  crown,  was  it  seemly  to  act  harshly  and  austerely  towards 
a  prince,  who  had  no  such  influence?  Something  on  this 
occasion  might,  he  thought,  have  been  spared  out  of  the 
civil  list.  Queen  Anne,  from  a  civil  list  of  600,0007.,  gave 
100,0007.  towards  the  support  of  the  war.  George  I.,  out 
of  700,0007.  a  year,  gave  100,0007.  for  the  establishment  of 
his  heirs ;  and  George  II,  the  same  sum.  In  the  American 
war,  parliament  paid  a  large  debt  for  the  civil  list,  and  added 
to  it  100,0007,  a  year.  The  sum  for  the  privy  purse  had  been 
gradually  increased  from  36,0007.  to  60,0007.  a  year.  Why 
should  not  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  be  proportionably 
increased?  After  the  promise  given  in  1787,  and  that  no 
engagement  appeared  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness 
against  future  claims  of  the  same  nature,  he  was  averse  from 
noticing  the  debts.  On  account  merely  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  for  whom  the  house,  by  its  addresses,  was  pledged  to 
make  a  suitable  provision,  would  he  assent  to  relieving  the 
Prince  from  his  embarrasments,  but  not  without  a  sinking 
fund  for  liquidating  the  debts  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
small  sum  proposed  by  the  minister  for  liquidating  his  debts, 
the  payment  of  which  would  take  twenty-seven  years,  Mr.  Fox 
thought  only  exposed  the  Prince  to  injurious  reflections  on  the 
part  of  the  public :  relinquishing  his  state  for  the  present  would 
leave  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  in  a  short  time,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  public  would  gain  a  beloved  and  respected 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  future  years  must  be  prosperous 
indeed,  if  he  counted  the  years  of  his  probation  as  the  least 
happy  of  his  life. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Fox  wished  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
give  up  65,0007,  a  year,  with  the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  The  sale  of  the  duchy, 
he  said  would  effect  this  much  sooner,  and  without  expense 
to  the  public.  He  had  been  informed  that  it  would  sell  for 
800,0007.,  but  he  would  state  it  at  600,0007.,  and  the  Prince's 
life  interest  in  it  at  300,0007.  There  would  then  only  remain 
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about  300,0007.  of  debt,  which  the  fund  he  had  mentioned 
would  pay  off  in  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Fox  strongly  recom* 
mended  precautions  for  the  prevention  ol  future  debts,  pro- 
vided they  were  applied  to  all  future  kings  and  princes ;  but 
thought  there  were  inconveniences  in  making  the  officers  of 
the  Prince  responsible  for  his  debts,  which  could  not  be 
obviated. 

After  some  further  observations  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  propriety 
of  his  Majesty  coming  forward  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the 
right  that  the  Prince  had  to  the  arrears  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall during  his  minority,  and  which  had  been  applied  by  suc- 
cessive ministers  in  aid  of  the  civil  list  ,the  house  proceeded  to 
divide  upon  Mr.  Grey's  amendment,  when  the  numbers  for  it 
were  99,  against  it  260.  On  the  division  for  repairing  Carl  ton 
House,  there  were  for  it  248,  against  it  99.  For  the  expense 
of  the  royal  marriage  241,  against  it  100. 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  excited  a  correspond- 
ing sensation  out  of  doors,  which  was  artfully  kept  alive  by 
inflammatory  publications,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  tending 
to  degrade  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
In  this  state  of  the  affair,  Mr.  Anstruther,  then  attorney-general 
to  the  Prince,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Calcutta,  was  authorized  to  make  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

*  That  his  Royal  Highness  was  desirous  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  house,  both  in  respect 
to  the  future  regulation  of  his  expenditure,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  income  they  might  think  fit  to  grant 
him,  for  the  discharge  of  his  debt ;  his  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  entirely  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 
He  was  perfectly  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  abatement 
of  splendour  they  might  judge  to  be  necessary,  from  a  view  of 
his  situation  ;  and  desired  to  have  nothing,  but  what  the  country 
might  cordially  be  induced  to  think  he  ought  to  have.  In  finef 
that  his  Royal  Highness  left  all  matters  relative  to  the  regula- 
22.  3T 
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tion  of  his  establishment,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts,  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  parliament,  with  the  assurance  that 
whatever  measures  they  might  adopt,  would  meet  with  his 
hearty  concurrence/ 

Mr.  Pitt,  upon  this  occasion,  congratulated  the  house  upon 
the  constitutional  sentiments  which  his  Royal  Highness  had 
expressed ;  and  said,  he  observed  with  pleasure  that  a  parlia- 
ment, which  had  never  failed  in  any  expression  of  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign,  or  attachment  to  his  family — which  had  never 
been  wanting  in  discovering  a  proper  spirit  of  liberality,  when 
the  occasion  called  for  it — had  no  less  in  the  present  instance 
shewn  a  degree  of  jealousy,  care,  and  circumspection,  when  a 
demand  was  made  upon  the  pockets  of  'their  constituents, 
attended  with  some  circumstances  which  they  could  not  alto- 
gether approve.  He  had  no  less  satisfaction,  he  said,  in  ob- 
serving that  the  illustrious  personage  himself  was  impressed 
with  a  just  sense  of  that  line  of  conduct,  which,  regard  to  his 
character  and  situation  required  him  to  pursue ;  and  trusted 
that  the  house  had  that  day  received  an  earnest  of  the  future 
disposition  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  of  that  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  which  would  distinguish  him  in  the 
exalted  situation  to  which  he  might  one  day  be  called.  Under 
that  impression,  he  hoped  there  would  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proposition  which  he  should  submit  to  the 
house.  The  instruction  he  meant  to  move  went  precisely  to 
the  two  objects  which  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Anstruther)  had  referred  to,  in  the  communication  from  his 
Royal  Highness :  the  regulation  of  the  expenditure  of  his 
household,  and  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  income  for  the 
discharge  of  his  debts.  It  was  certainly  satisfactory,  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  for  the  house  to  know  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  per- 
fectly disposed  to  concur  in  whatever  arrangements  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  might  adopt  in  respect  to  those  two  objects. 
He  hoped  that  by  this  communication  every  difficulty  would 
be  considerable  lessened,  though  they  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
entirely  removed ;  as  some  members,  however,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  support  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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by  a  proper  establishment,  had  expressed  their  opinion  that  no 
notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  debts  at  all.  The  question,  he 
would  remark,  at  present,  was  not  what  part  of  the  income 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  nor  did  the 
instruction  he  meant  to  propose  go  so  much  as  to  narrow  even 
the  largest  sum  that  had  been  suggested  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  question  was,  whether  the  aid  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  given  to  his  Royal  Highness,  by  adopting  legislative 
regulations  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  which,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  ought  never  to  have  been  contracted.  Without 
any  retrospect  to  the  past,  over  which  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  wished 
to  draw  a  veil,  he  appealed  to  the  fair  and  candid  feelings 
of  the  House,  whether  they  could  refuse  to  adopt  a  measure  so 
necessary  for  the  character  and  credit  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
so  infinitely  connected  with  his  personal  comfort  and  the 
splendour  of  his  rank  ?  Could  they  refuse  to  concur  with  his 
Royal  Highness  in  appropriating  a  large  part  out  of  the 
income  allotted  him,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  embar- 
rassment of  debt  ?  The  business  appeared  to  him  to  rest 
upon  so  plain  a  proposition,  and  to  be  itself  so  self-evident, 
that,  reserving  all  particular  details  for  future  discussion,  he 
trusted  that  what  he  had  now  to  propose  would  meet  the 
almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  Mr.  Pitfc  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  an- 
other committee  should  be  appointed  to  bring  in  the  bill  rela- 
tive to  a  general  regulation  of  his  Royal  Highness*  expendi- 
ture, and  the  appropriation  of  part  of  his  income  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  debts. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  Mr. 
Pitt's  motion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  (one  of  the  members  for  York),  who  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  on  a  former  day,  had  voted  for  the  smaller 
augmentation  of  the  Prince's  income.  <  At  a  time,'  said  this 
gentleman,  '  when  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  are 
wanting  to  the  middling  classes  of  society,  when  the  poor  are 
scarcely  supplied  with  even  common  necessaries,  and  when  the 
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prospect  of  a  dearth*  becomes  every  day  more  alarming,  I 
cannot  listen  to  the  idle  claims  of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
I  trust  that  at  such  a  season,  the  feelings  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness will  dispose  him  rather  to  sympathize  with  the  distress  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  to  sacrifice  something  for  their  relief, 
than  to  form  selfish  and  extravagant  pretensions.     There  is 
another  consideration  which  deserves  to  be  attended  to.     In 
these  distempered  times,  let  us  beware  how,  by  an  unnecessary 
or  wanton  profusion  of  the  public  money,  we   furnish   the 
favourers  of  wild  and  dangerous  innovations  with  a  colour  and 
plausibility  for  their  arguments.     As  a  friend  to  the  hereditary 
monarchy,  as  an  adherent  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  resist  the  motion.     Let  us  recollect  that 
there  are  other  branches  of  the  royal  family.      If,   after  the 
assurance  we  have  received,  we  again  consent  to  pay  the  debts 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  we  shall  establish   a    precedent,  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  to  what  purpose  it  may  be  applied,  or  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  carried.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
debts  ought  not  to  be  paid,  but  I  look  to  other  resources  for 
that  purpose.     I  look  first  to  the  justice  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  those  debts  that 
shall  be  proved  to  be  just :  many  of  them,  I  apprehend,  do 
not  come  under  that  description.     I  look  to  future  economy 
in  the  regulation  of  his  household ;  and  lastly,  I  look  to  the 
assistance  he  may  derive  from  the  well  known  munificence  of 
his  royal  father.      As  the  idea  of  temporary  retirement  has 
been  suggested,  I  have   only  to  remark,    that  from   such  a 
retirement  his  Royal  Highness  might  reap  great  advantage  in 
settling  his  affairs,  and  be  again  enabled  to  emerge  with  fresh 
splendour.     Retirement,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  the  nurse 
of  reflection ;  by  its  influence,  his   RoyalHighness  might   be 
enabled  to  confirm  those  resolutions  which  he  has  expressed  in 
his  communication   to  the  House,  and  to  return  again    into 
public  life,  fortified  against  future  error,  and  qualified  for  the 

*  The  harvest  of  1795  was  at  this  period  very  unpromising  and  afterwards 
turned  out  extremely  unfavourable. 
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important  duties  of  that  high  station  which  he  may  one  day  be 
called  to  fill. 

The  allusion  to  assistance  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
King,  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Curwen  and  other  members,  and 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  said,  he  was  surprised  at 
one  resource  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  honourable 
gentlemen,  in  the  affection  and  benevolence  of  his  royal 
father.  (A  cry  of  hear,  hear,  pervaded  the  House. )  That 
cry,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  was  confident,  could  only  proceed 
from  a  few  voices,  and  by  no  means  discovered  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  on  the  subject.  They  had  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  situation  of  his  Majesty  with  respect 
to  the  civil  list,  particularly  on  occasion  of  granting  establish- 
ments to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York  on 
his  marriage.  They  might  recollect,  that  on  the  arrangement 
formerly  made  with  respect  to  the  debts  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, part  of  that  provision  arose  out  of  the  liberality  of  his 
Majesty.  The  civil  list  was  indeed  large,  but  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  particular  services,  except  the  sum  allotted  for 
his  Majesty's  privy  purse.  The  idea  of  such  a  resource  arose 
out  of  the  miserable  feeling  which  he  was  surprised  that  any 
gentleman  could  entertain.  He  knew  not  (and  his  means  of 
information  were  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  member)  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  sum,  as  that  which  had  been  referred 
to.  Besides,  he  would  ask,  with  that  numerous  family  with 
which  his  Majesty  was  blessed,  were  there  no  other  objects 
who  claimed  his  royal  munificence  and  attention  ?  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  last  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  such  a 
claim ;  he,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  was  the  pecu- 
liar care  of  the  public.  Allusion  might  be  made  to  the  reve- 
nues which  his  Majesty  derived  from  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
But  had  his  Majesty  no  state  to  support  in  that  quarter  ?  Was 
he  to  rob  his  Hanoverian  subjects  in  order  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted in  this  country  by  the  heir  apparent  to  the  British 
crown  ?  The  appeal  that  had  been  made  on  this  subject  he 
could  consider  as  neither  fair  nor  candid,  and,  as  such,  he 
should  dismiss  it  without  further  observation. 
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These  remarks  of  Mr.  Dundas  drew  a  most  animated  speech 
from  Mr.  Fox.  That  great  statesman  enlarged,  in  the  most 
eloquent  terms,  upon  the  glorious  opportunity  afforded  in  the 
present  instance  for  the  display  of  royal  munificence,  and 
lamented  that  his  Majesty  had  not  been  advised  to  lead  the 
way  upon  this  occasion.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
whole  600,0007.  should  be  paid  by  his  Majesty ;  but  he  would 
say,  because  he  felt,  that  it  was  a  little  unseemly,  at  a  time  of 
such  general  calamity,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  the  only  per- 
son in  the  kingdom,  who  did  not  contribute  a  single  farthing  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  incumbrances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This,  he  could  not  help  repeating,  was  unseemly.  He  hoped 
his  Majesty  would  be  better  advised  upon  this  subject.  A 
glorious  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  display  of  royal  mu- 
nificence ;  and  a  handsome  conduct  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  would  do  even  more  for  the  constitution  than  the  most 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  arm  of  power.  It  was  with  this  view 
he  had  contended,  and  sorry  he  was  he  had  contended  unsuc- 
cessfully, against  the  additional  100,0007.  a  year  to  the  income 
of  his  Majesty  himself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war;  because,  when  all  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  felt  so 
much  during  that  war,  he  thought  that  his  Majesty  would  do 
well  to  show  them  a  lesson  of  frugality  and  economy.  If  this 
principle  were  correct,  and  the  application  of  it  just  at  that 
time,  how  much  more  was  it  now,  when  the  question  is — 
1  how  many  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  public  to  relieve 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  debt?*  He  would  say  again,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  some  person  had  not  advised  his  Majesty 
to  lead  the  way  upon  this  occasion,  to  shew  the  public  an 
example  of  liberality,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  felt,  him- 
self the  necessity  there  was  for  indulging  a  generous  temper. 
Happy  should  he  be,  when  this  subject  should  come  to  be  dis- 
cussed, if  the  house,  by  a  gracious  communication,  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  he 
alluded,  intended  to  take  some  share  in  the  contingent  burden 
which  might  be  felt. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  House  ot 
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Commons  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  the 
debts  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  incurred,  and  an  account 
of  the  application  of  25,000/.  for  finishing  Carlton  House — • 
From  these  documents  it  appeared  that  the  several  sums  paid 
from  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  CornwaU  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  amounted 
to  233,7647.  Us.  2d. 

£.  s.  d 

Debts  on  various  securities,  and  bearing  interest     500,571  19  1 

Amount  ot  tradesmen's  bills  unpaid  .  .  86,745  0  0 
Tradesmen's  bills,  and  arrears  of  establishment, 

from  October  10,  1794,  to  April  5,  1795      .       52,573  5  3 

£639,890       4     4 


Mr.  Pitt  then  stated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  in 
the  committee,  that  65,000/.,  with  the  income  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts, 
making  an  annual  sum  of  78,000/.  The  burden,  he  said, 
could  not  be  thrown  upon  the  civil  list,  which  in  the  event  of 
the  demise  of  the  Prince,  would  be  charged  with  the  jointure 
of  the  Princess.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the  com- 
mittee have  a  discretionary  power  to  provide,  out  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue  of  the  crown  (in  case  of  the  demise  of  his 
present  Majesty)  during  the  life  of  his  Royal  Highness,  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
Prince,  to  provide  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  payment 
of  such  sums  as  should  then  remain  unpaid.  He  explained, 
that  for  several  reigns  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  commute 
the  hereditary  revenue  for  a  civil  list.  The  mode  ho  pro- 
posed was  at  once  calculated  to  give  security  to  the  creditors, 
or,  in  the  event  of  an  accession  to  the  throne,  to  render  his 
Royal  Highness  responsible  for  the  payment  of  his  remaining 
debts. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  delivered  at  this  inter- 
esting period,  and  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
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public  mind  (if  we  except  a  speech  subsequently  delivered  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence)  was  that  which 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sheridan.     In  the  inflammatory  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  Mr.  Sheridan  had,  with  peculiar  virulence, 
been  accused  as  one  of  the  evil  advisers  of  the  Prince,  from 
whose  pernicious  counsels  the  greater  part  of  his  embarrass- 
ments had  flowed;  but  from  this  charge  Mr. '[ Sheridan  vin- 
dicated himself  so  fully,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  utmost 
surprise,  on  looking  over  some  recent  publications,  to  find 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  should  have  continued  to  be  charged  with 
being  a  prime  agent  in  leading  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  his 
serious  embarrassments.    This  distinguished  orator  opened  his 
speech  with  urging  the  propriety  of  ministers  having  suggested 
to  his  Majesty  the  necessity  of  his  setting  an  example  on  the 
present  occasion.     Were,  he  asked,  the  expenses  of  the  Prince 
so  very  unpardonable?     His  Majesty  possessed  many  great 
and  good  qualities ;  but  on  the  subject  of  expense,  and  keep- 
ing his  promise  with  the  public,  would  the  Prince  lose  by  the 
comparison  ?   In  this  he  imputed  all  the  blame  to  ministers. 
On   his    Majesty's   accession,    the    civil    list  was    settled   at 
800,000/.   a-year,  which  was  thought  so  ample,    that .  parlia- 
ment was  assured  from  the  throne  that  the  civil  list  should  not 
be  suffered  to  run  into  arrears :  since  then,  debts  of  the  civil 
list  had  been  paid  to  an  amount,  which,  at  compound  interest, 
would  exceed  seven  millions  ! !    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  assured  the 
House  that  no  more  debts  should  accrue  on  the  civil  list,  yet  he 
soon  after  called  upon  the  House  to  pay  a  new  debt. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  adverted  to  the  embarrassments  felt  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
income  which  had  been  fixed  for  him,  during  which  his  Royal 
Highness  had  often  done  him  the  honour  to  consult  him, 
chiefly  because  his  Royal  Highness  knew  his  fixed  determi- 
nation to  accept  no  favours  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  took  that 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  had  never  received  any  pre- 
sents of  great  value  from  the  Prince.  He  had,  he  said,  advised 
his  Royal  Highness  not  to  make  the  promise  he  made  in  1787, 
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from  the  improbability  of  its  being  kept.  He  had  at  that 
time  drawn  up  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Prince,  and  by  his  Majesty ;  and  the  Prince  told  him 
the  promise  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  though  to  his  great 
surprise  he  found  it  inserted  in  the  King's  message,  which 
had  been  seen  by  his  Royal  Highness.  The  Prince  wished 
him  to  retract  it,  but  this  he  declined.  Ministers  had  then  a 
check  upon  the  expenditure  of  his  Royal  Highness,  which 
they  had  never  enforced  :  they  had  never  interposed  to  stop  a 
shameful  profusion  of  money  upon  Carlton  House. 

Another  plan  of  retrenchment  therefore  followed,  and  the 
Prince  was  advised,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  by  Lord  Thurlow  and 
himself,  not  to  apply  again  to  parliament,  and  to  take  no  part 
in  politics,  but  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  apply  the  greatest 
part  of  his  income  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  Another 
noble  lord,  however  (Loughborough)  having,  about  this  time? 
obtained  the  Prince's  notice,  he,  it  seems,  told  his  Royal 
Highness  that  such  advice  was  too  nearly  allied  to  that  given 
to  Monsieur  Egalite,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came.  His  lordship,  though  mistaken  in  his  allusion, 
had  that  effect  on  his  Royal  Highness  that  his  former  resolu- 
tion was  superseded,  and  the  present  application  made — an 
application  which  he  extremely  condemned,  and  thought  of  a 
nature  that  tended  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
in  this  kingdom,  more  perhaps  then  any  plan  that  the  most 
inveterate  Jacobin  could  have  pursued. 

The  monarch,  as  far  as  was  possible,  was  rendered  un- 
amiable,  and  the  House  insulted.  The  Prince  was  held  up  at 
once  to  scorn  and  reprehension,  and  at  last  obliged  to  live  in 
splendid  penury,  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  a  gilded  pillory,  and 
to  do  penance  in  an  embroidered  sheet,  proclaimed  to  the 
world  a  wasteful  prodigal,  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs.  Something,  he  said,  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  King.  There  were  debts  due  to  honest 
tradesmen,  to  whom  no  exception  could  be  taken,  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.  There  were,  on  the  establishment, 
22.  3  u 
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gentlemen  of  honour,  whose  salaries  were  fourteen  quarters  in 
arrear. 

Carlton  House  being  made  the  property  of  the  public,  the 
public,  he  thought,  ought  to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
it.  This  would  reduce  the  debts  to  500,OOOZ.  The  interest  of 
this  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  25,0007.  In  1777,  the  privy 
purse  of  the  King  was  made  60,OOOZ.  a-year,  and  the  Queen 
received  50,OOOZ.  for  her  establishment.  He  should  therefore 
expect  10,000/.  a-year  from  the  privy  purse,  and  5000Z.  from 
the  Queen's  establishment;  for  the  remaining  10,000/.  a-year, 
he  would  look  to  places  and  sinecures,  taking  them  as  they  fell, 
which  in  time  would  form  a  fund  for  paying  off  even  the  prin- 
cipal Mr.  Sheridan  then  proposed  an  amendment,  that 
nothing  should  be  charged  upon  the  sinking  fund,  till  it  should 
be  found  that  the  resources  he  had  indicated  were  insufficient. 
— On  a  division,  Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  148  to  93. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  annual  sum  of  65,000/.  was 
appropriated  to  the  revenue  of  the  Prince,  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  by  a  majority  of  93  against  68.  A  conversation 
then  took  place,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  an  annual 
sum  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  towards 
paying  the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  whether  the 
consent  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  necessary  (which  occa- 
sioned instruction  to  the  committee  for  this  purpose)  during 
the  time  that  his  Majesty,  or  his  Royal  Highness,  shall  be 
interested  in  that  revenue.  The  commitment  of  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  as  containing  provisions  degrading 
and  disgraceful  to  the  Prince.  Mr.  Lambton  (member  for 
Durham,  and  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince)  stated, 
however,  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  principles,  and  in  general  approved  its  restrictions.  Mr. 
Powys  and  Mr.  Fox  thought  many  points  still  remained  to  be 
discussed,  before  the  subject  was  sufficiently  matured  for  the 
decision  of  the  House.  What  Mr.  Fox  particularly  objected 
to  was,  that  the  income  of  the  Prince  would,  he  feared,  be  laid 
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under  the  management  and  approbation  of  the  minister*.  He 
further  objected  to  considering  the  furniture  of  Carlton  House 
as  a  heir-loom,  as  unfair  to  the  Prince,  and  to  his  creditors. 
The  sale  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  again  strongly  recom- 
mended by  several  members,  particularly  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  opposed  the  commitment.  The  House,  however,  went 
into  a  committee,  when  it  was  moved,  to  allow  the  Prince  of 
Wales  65,000/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the  sum  to  40,000/., 
which  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Another  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Young,  that  the  annuity  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list ;  but  upon  the  question  for  taking 
it  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  the  ayes  were  149,  noes  16 : 
27,OOOZ.  were  also  granted,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  27,000/.  for  finishing  the  repairs  of  Carl- 
ton  House. 

The  arrears  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  during  the  minority  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  had  been  so  frequently  adverted 
to  in  the  preceding  debates,  were  again  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  General  Smith,  on  reading  the  report.  He 
moved  a  clause  for  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
during  that  time,  with  a  view  to  its  being  applicable  to  the 
liquidation  of  his  Royal  Highness*  debts.  The  attorney- 
general  admitted  that  he  had  been  inaccurate  on  a  former 
night,  respecting  the  tenure  of  that  duchy,  which  was  of  a 
nature  so  difficult  and  peculiar,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
describe  it.  It  was  a  fund  set  apart  by  the  legislature  for  the 
support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  very  properly  been 
represented  as  major  de  die  nativitatis.  The  right  of  the 
Prince  was  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain :  if  it  were  a  fund 
for  his  support  from  his  birth,  the  King,  as  his  guardian,  had 
the  disposal  of  the  fund  during  his  minority ;  and  the  long 

*  The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  bill  for  discharging  the  debts  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Household,  the  Accountant-General  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Crown  Lauds. 
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period  which  had  since  occurred,  would  render  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  extremely  doubtful.  To  this  was  added, 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  if  any  claim  existed,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  revenue  had  been  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil  list, 
and  as  such  had  been  recognized  by  parliament.  If  this  were 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Prince, 
it  was  certainly  intended  that  the  appropriation  of  this  fund 
should  prevent  any  expense  from  falling  on  the  civil  list,  or 
the  public.  Who  would  then  have  a  right  to  set  off  against 
the  income  any  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  Prince  ? 
The  expense  of  his  education  had  been  80,000/.,  with  an 
extraordinary  expense  of  3000/.  This  included  the  Duke  of 
York  :  but  as  the  same  preceptors  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Prince,  this  made  a  trifling  addition.  In  1783,  60,000/. 
was  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outset;  in  1797,  his 
debts  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  219,000/.  These  united 
made  300,000/.,  and  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  minority  ,  should  they  be  adjured  to  him. 

Mr.  Fox  controverted  these  arguments,  and  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  duchy  being  conceived  the  only  fund  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  was  far  from 
being  the  case,  since  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Chester,  had  been  granted  for  the  same  purpose. 
Natural  feeling,  he  said,  required  that  the  King,  like  other 
fathers,  should  be  charged  with  the  education  of  his  son.  The 
public  had  never  given  the  King  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  but 
the  public  indeed  paid  the  King's  debts,  and  they  allowed  the 
arrears  arising  out  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  go  in  part  to 
discharge  them ;  if  they  had  not,  the  amount  of  his  Majesty's 
debts  would  have  been  considerably  greater :  but  was  it  to  be 
asserted  that,  be  they  what  they  might,  they  would  have  dis- 
charged them ;  or  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  have 
given  800,000/.  with  the  same  facility  as  600,000/.  ?  Mr.  Fox 
thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  what  was 
really  due  to  the  Prince.  The  expense  of  his  education,  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  appeared  by  a  paper  on  the 
table,  for  a  term  of  years,  had  been  40,000/.,  of  which  *25,000/. 
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at  most  could  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Prince,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  was  75,000/.  The 
60,000/  voted  in  1783  was  not  for  the  Prince,  but  in  aid  of 
the  civil  list;  and  of  this  the  Prince  did  not  receive  more  than 
20,000/.  On  a  fair  calculation,  it  would  be  found  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  not  received  more  than  100,000/.  above 
his  regular  income ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  duchy,  during  his 
minority,  with  interestj  amounted  to  500,000/,  On  a  division, 
there  appeared  for  the  motion  40 — against  it  97. 

A  bill  was  then  brought  in  by  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  for  prevent- 
ing any  future  Princes  of  Wales  from  incurring  debts,  and 
passed ;  and  the  jointure  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  fixed  at  50,0007. 

The  discussions  in  the  lower  house  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject were  followed  by  a  series  of  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
equally  animated,  and,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  some  of 
the  speakers,  perhaps  still  more  interesting  to  the  public.  On 
the  first  day's  debate,  the  question  of  the  Prince's  right  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  warmly  agitated ;  and 
it  was  strenuously  contended  by  them,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
them  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 

But  tne  debate  of  most  interest  was  that  which  occurred  on 
the  24th  of  June,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  when  a 
message  was  delivered  by  Lord  Cholmondely  from  the  Prince, 
similar  to  the  former  message  delivered  by  Mr.  Anstruther  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  stating  his  Royal  Highness'  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  measures  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
might  think  proper  to  recommend.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
particularly  distinguished  himself  on  this  day's  debate ;  and, 
in  a  speech,  delivered  under  the  evident  impression  of  strong 
personal  feeling,  took  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  whole  question. 

His  Royal  Highness  commenced  his  speech  with  declaring, 
that  having  on  a  former  occasion  stated  that  he  should  act  in 
this  business  without  any  regard  to  party,  he  now  rose  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments  to  the  house,  before  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  mingle  personal  feelings  in  the  discussion. — 
Whatever  were  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  bill ;  whether 
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he  was  satisfied  with  the  whole,  or  only  with  parts  of  it ;  he 
should  certainly  vote  that  it  might  pass.  His  Royal  Highness 
next  made  some  observations  on  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  said 
he  should  principally  confine  his  remarks  on  it  to  that  which 
related  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  his 
Royal  Highness'  creditors.  There  were  some  parts  of  the  bill 
which,  he  confessed,  met  with  his  entire  approbation.  It  na- 
turally and  properly,  his  Royal  Highness  said,  became  an 
object  to  grant  a  suitable  establishment  to  the  Prince,  on 
account  of  his  marriage.  In  granting  this  establishment,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Prince  had  now  come  to 
an  age,  at  which  he  was  fully  capable  of  acting  for  himself, 
and  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  been  disposed  to  take 
measures  to  free  himself  from  any  incumbrances  which  he 
might  have  contracted.  But,  instead  of  this ;  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  the  merit  and  taking  measures  of  his  own  accord,  to 
pay  his  creditors,  the  authors  of  the  bill  had  taken  the  popu- 
larity of  such  a  step  out  of  his  hands.  The  other  provision, 
which  made  the  different  officers  of  his  Royal  Highness'  house- 
hold responsible  for  the  expenses  incurred  under  their  several 
departments,  he  highly  approved.  He  conceived  it  to  be  a 
measure  extremely  necessary  for  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
every  Prince  of  Wales.  A  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  High- 
ness observed,  by  a  particular  law,  became  of  age  at  eighteen, 
while  every  other  subject  was  not  of  age  till  tv/enty-one.  A 
young  man  at  that  age,  when  the  passions  were  at  their  height, 
and  in  his  situation,  might  be  led  into  expenses  beyond  his 
income,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  border  on  extravagance ; 
but  such  a  circumstance  he  could  not  consider  as  a  serious 
reflection  on  a  young  man  of  eighteen. 

His  Royal  Highness  next  remarked,  that  those  who  had 
been  most  concerned  in  bringing  forward  the  business,  instead 
of  acting  as  they  ought,  had  so  managed  as  to  take  away  all 
popularity  from  the  Prince,  in  order  to  centre  it  in  themselves. 
The  bill  to  prevent  future  Princes  of  Wales  from  contracting 
debt,  instead  of  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  present  bill,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  said,  had  been  so  brought  in  as  to  be  attended 
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with  a  marked  personality  to  his  Royal  Highness.     Though 
he  should  not  betray  anything  that  passed  in  private  conversa- 
tion, yet  he  could  not  help  making  some  remarks  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  business  had  been  introduced  into  parliament. 
It  was  a  matter,  his  Royal  Highness  said,  of  public  notoriety* 
that  when  the  Prince   of  Wales*   marriage  was  agreed  upon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should,  in  the   event  of  that 
union,  be  exonerated  from  his  debts.     What  could  his  Royal 
Highness  understand  by  this  stipulation,   but  that   measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  immediate  exoneration  of  those  debts 
— not,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  that  they  should 
be  left  hanging  over  for  the  space  of  nine  years  and  a  half* 
and,   perhaps,  even  a  longer  period.     The  authors  of  the  bill 
had  stated,  that  the  credit  and  stability  of  the  throne  depended 
upon  the  support  of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  particularly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Was  this  the  method  they  had  taken  as  best  calculated  to  sup- 
port that  dignity,  and  that  independence  ?  His  Royal  Highness 
had,  indeed,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  whatever  measures 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  think  proper  to  recommend  ; 
but  what  was  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  ?     The  bill 
was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  public  bill,  as  was  every  bill  which 
related  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  but  it  was  more 
strictly  a  private  bill,  as  nothing  could   be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  Prince.     Advantage  then  had  been  taken  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved,  in  order  to  procure  from 
him  this  consent.     He  was  forced  to  express  his  acquiescence, 
in  order  that  something  might  be  done.     He  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  man,  who,  if  he  cannot  get  a  haunch  of  venison,  will 
rather  take  any  other  haunch  than  go  without. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  next  alluded  to  the  vast  number  of 
pamphlets  which  had  been  published,  in  order  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  good  and  generous  people  of  England  against 
his  roya]  brother.  He  knew  persons  in  another  place,  he 
said,  who  possessed  great  powers  of  eloquence,  and  an  abun- 
dant choice  of  animated  expressions.  These  persons  had 
exerted  their  powers  in  order  to  support  the  measure  of  grant- 
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ing  a  subsidy  of  -200,000/,  a-year  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a 
sum  of  1,200,000/.  to  the  K.ng  of  Prussia,  and  lately  the  loan 
of  4,600,000/.  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  But  though  on 
these  occasions  they  displayed  all  their  stores  of  animated  lan- 
guage, yet  when  they  brought  forward  the  situation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  they  prefaced  what  they  had  to  propose  with 
the  expressions — {  an  unpleasant  task — an  arduous  under- 
taking— the  distresses  of  the  people  in  consequence  of  the 

War the  regret  of  laying  additional  burdens  on  the  public — ' 

yet  he  must  remark^  that,  if  they  had  adopted  with  respect  to 
his  royal  brother,  a  language  something  more  favourable,  as  to 
the  impression  it  was  calculated  to  give  of  his  conduct  to  the 
country,  they  would  not  have  had  a  vote  less  to  the  present 
bill. 

His  Royal  Highness  next  touched  on  the  situation  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her 
family,  for  though  her  mother  was  the  King's  sister,  she  might 
still  be  said  to  be  torn  from  her  family  by  being  removed  from 
all  her  early  connexions ;  what  must  be  her  feelings  from  such 
circumstances  attendant  on  her  reception  in  a  country,  where 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  every  thing  befitting  her  high  rank, 
and  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  ?  As  a  friend 
to  the  Prince  he,  however,  would  not  oppose  the  passing  of 
the  present  bill,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  sooner  it  passed, 
the  sooner  would  its  absurdity  and  malignity  appear.  If,  as 
had  been  stated,  the  arrears  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
due  to  the  Prince  during  the  period  of  his  minority,  he  hoped 
that  question  would  be  quickly  brought  forward,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  lord  before  whom  it  would  come  to  be  argued 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  whose  justice  could  not  be  im- 
peached, would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  speedy 
decision. 

Lord  Grenville  replied  to  the  observations  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  moved  the  commitment  of  the  bill.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  said  he  would  have  opposed  the  bill,  had  not  a 
message  been  brought  down,  stating  his  Royal  Highness* 
acquiescence  to  it.  The  bill  itself  he  considered  as  highly  ob- 
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jectionable,  as  it  referred  to  two  points,  which  were  in  them- 
selves perfectly  distinct.  He  certainly  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty,  in  having  stated  in  the  message  to  parliament 
that  his  Royal  Highness  was  much  encumbered  with  debts. 
But  the  conduct  which  he  thought  ministers  ought  to  have 
adopted  was,  either  to  have  voted  the  necessary  sum  for  his 
establishment,  and  left  it  to  himself  to  take  the  proper  measures 
for  satisfying  his  creditors,  or  have  waited  till  such  time  as 
he  had  chosen  to  come  forward,  to  request  the  assistance  of 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  their  liquidation.  Considering 
the  rise  of  all  articles,  he  did  not  think  an  addition  of  25,0007. 
above  what  had  been  granted  to  former  Princes  of  Wales,  too 
much  on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  was  surprised  that 
ministers,  who  had  formerly  thought  so  much  smaller  a  sum 
adequate  for  his  establishment,  should  now  think  that  the 
alteration  in  his  circumstances  required  so  large  an  addition 
as  75,0007.  However  disposed  he  might  be  to  censure  the 
extravagance  of  the  Prince,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  magnified  into  a  crime.  This 
Btyle  of  asperity,  he  remarked,  had  been  adopted  by  men,  who 
wishing  to  go  back  to  their  constituents,  after  throwing  away 
millions  of  the  public  money  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
which  they  must,  at  least,  admit  to  be  unprofitable,  were  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  claim  some  credit  for  their  economy  in 
the  management  of  the  national  purse.  They  might  say  to 
their  constituents,  c  Though  we  have  spent  your  money  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  support  of  the  throne,  do  not 
accuse  us  of  profusion :  we  have  voted  away  several  millions 
for  that  public  object,  but  we  have  refused  to  grant  even  a  few 
hundred  thousands  for  the  gratification  of  the  heir  apparent, 
for  the  stability  of  whose  claims  we  are  contending. 

There  were  several  circumstances,  the  Duke  said,  which 
tended  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  Prince.  They  ought 
to  recollect  his  age,  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  income  to  support  the  splendour  necessary 
for  his  rank.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
22.  3  x 
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have  advanced  a  sum  at  once  sufficient  to  have  liquidated  the 
debts.  His  royal  father  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
contributed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  rather  singular,  that 
when  in  the  course  of  one  year,  they  had  granted  a  subsidy  of 
1,200,0007.  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  much  larger  sum  in 
loan  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  they  should  now  be  disputing 
about  advancing  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  Prince. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  certainly  as  good  security  as  the  Em- 
peror, /or  a  sum  so  comparatively  small.  When  ministers 
railed  at  the  extravagance  of  the  Prince,  they  forgot  the  ex- 
amples of  extravagance  which  had  been  given  him  in  former 
times.  Was  his  the  only  instance  which  had  occurred  of 
promises  having  been  made  to  the  public,  and  having  after- 
wards been  broken  ?*  The  same  ministers  who  adopted  this 
ungracious  mode  of  conduct  towards  the  Prince,  if,  at  a  future 
time,  they  saw  him  on  the  throne,  would  be  disposed  to  pay 
the  most  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  to  contend  that  all  his 
measures  were  infallibly  right,  and  to  brand  with  the  name  of 
Jacobins  all  those,  who  might  happen  to  be  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. This,  he  said,  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  monarchy 
of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  supported. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  another  nobleman  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  followed  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  His  lordship  observed,  that  the  sum  which  was 
to  be  granted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  by  no  means  more 
than  was  necessary.  It  was  not  indeed  so  much  as  had  been 
granted  to  his  Royal  Highness  Frederick,  the  late  Prince  of 
Wales.  That  Prince  had  been  allowed  an  inrome  of  100,0002. 
a-year ;  and  when  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  came  forward 
to  propose  the  commitment  of  this  bill,  which  was,  among 
other  purposes,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  he  would  do  well  to  consider  the  proportion  of  the 

His  Grace  here  alluded  to  the  promises  that  were  made  from  the  throne, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  promises  that 
were  more  than  once  broken  afterwards,  and  subsequent  applications  made  to 
parliament  for  relief. 
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sum  now  to  be  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  Prince  Frederick,  as  well  as  to  consider 
what  had  been  allowed  to  various  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  for  the  last  century;  and,  when  that  was  done,  he 
believed  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Prince 
would  by  no  means  appear  to  be  exorbitant ;  it  would  be  so 
far  from  it,  that  it  would  appear  unequal  to  what  parliament 
had  allowed  before  on  many  occasions  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  public.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  more  should  be 
granted  than  was  now  proposed ;  but  he  wished  to  take  a  view 
of  it,  as  compared  to  other  allowances  made  out  of  the  public 
purse  to  branches  of  the  royal  family.  There  was  to  be 
allowed  to  his  Royal  Highness  a  sum  of  125,0007.  a-year, 
Prince  Frederick  had  100,0007.  Now,  he  would  desire  their 
lordships  to  compare  the  situation  of  the  two  princes.  To  do 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  at  the  time  when  Prince  Frederick  had  this 
allowance,  and  the  state  of  it  now.  There  was  a  time  which 
was,  perhaps,  more  familiar  to  a  French  than  an  English  ear, 
but  which  was,  however,  easily  understood :  he  meant  that  of 
6  direct  and  indirect  taxes.'  At  the  time  when  Prince  Fre- 
derick had  his  100,0007.  a-year,  the  indirect  taxes  were  almost 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  direct  ones.  The  indirect 
taxes  were  those,  which,  being  laid  on  the  articles  of  life, 
which  every  one  consumes,  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer, and  these  were  the  only  taxes  to  which  the  royal 
family  were  subject;  for,  by  a  clause  which  was  uniformly  in- 
serted in  bills  that  related  to  their  income,  they  were  exempted 
from  direct  taxes.  Since  the  time  when  Prince  Frederick  had 
this  income,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  indirect  taxes  had 
been  laid  upon  the  public,  consequently  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales  must  bear  his  share  of  them  as  well  as  every  individual. 
None  of  those  fell  on  Prince  Frederick  ;  it  followed  therefore, 
by  calculation,  that  the  125,0007.  now  allowed  to  his  Royal 
Highness  was  inferior  in  reality  to  that  which  had  been  allowed 
to  his  grandfather  in  a  similar  rank.  The  noble  Secretary  of 
State  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  his  regret  that  this 
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measure  was  at  all  necessary.  He  regretted  it  also ;  but  he 
regretted  it  too,  that  all  the  measures  which  were  proposed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  Royal  Highness,  did  not  go 
hand  in  -hand.  In  the  first  place  he  must  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  much  blame  rested  upon  ministers  for  this  proceed- 
ing, and  they  had  contrived,  very  unworthily,  to  load  his  Royal 
Highness  with  an  unpopularity,  which  they  could  not  have 
brought  upon  him,  but  by  the  means  they  had  pursued  in  the 
progress  of  this  proceeding. 

The  noble  Duke  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate  had 
stated  that  they  had  given  away  the  public  money  in  loads  and 
heaps,  for  carrying  on  the  war :  to  this  he  readily  assented,  for 
they  had  done  so,  and  for  what  ?  Why,  upon  their  own  decla- 
rations, for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  securing  royalty  in  the 
country.  In  this  declaration,  they  might  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
make  something  up  to  their  own  consciences,  for  he  knew  not 
what  was  passing  there ;  they  would,  however,  find  it  difficult 
to  satisfy  the  public  upon  that  subject.  But  such  was  the 
avowed  object.  Now,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  how  any 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  voted  for  the  war 
upon  this  principle  of  supporting  royalty  in  this  country, 
could  tell  him  that  he  had  any  great  objection  to  this  allow- 
ance to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  especially  when  it  was  recollected 
that  99,000/.  was  granted  to  the  emigrants  upon  the  cause  of 
royalty.  He  could  not  conceive  how  men  who  did  this,  should 
oppose  this  income  to  the  Prince,  or  say  they  were  discon- 
tented with  it,  unless  they  supposed  there  were  some  other 
quarter  which  it  was  more  important  for  them  to  conciliate, 
perhaps  more  useful  than  that  of  pleasing  their  constituents. 
Ministers  had  acted  very  warily  in  this  business  ;  they  had 
taken  to  themselves  the  credit  of  rescuing  his  Royal  Highness 
from  his  embarrassments ;  and  to  pay  his  creditors,  they  were 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  any  of  the  management  of  it 
himself,  because  they  knew  that,  in  that  case,  he  would  have 
the  popularity  of  the  measure,  because  the  public  would  then 
see  that  the  idea  originated  from  him  ;  but  although  ministers 
had  thus  acted,  he,  for  one,  must  say,  that  while  they  pre~ 
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tended  to  provide  for  his  dignity,  they  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Had 
they  allowed  him  this  income,  and  given  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  they  would  have  given  a  much  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  support  of  his  dignity. 

His  Lordship  said,  he  did  not  now  look  whether  the  Prince 
had  or  had  not  been  extravagant :  the  question  now  was,  what 
he  came  to  the  public  for  ?  and  upon  this  he  must  say  that 
the  Prince  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  this  business,  and  he 
should  not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised,  had  the  demand 
been  greater  upon  his  Royal  Highness  than  it  really  was. 
What  had  the  Prince  done  to  be  censured  as  he  had  been  ? 
Was  there  anything  so  very  extraordinary  in  his  present  situa- 
tion ?  What  prince  did  we  know  who  had  not,  in  his  situation, 
come  for  a  greater  sum  from  the  public  ?  Persons  at  his  time 
of  life,  and  in  his  station,  rather  regulated  their  conduct  with  a 
reference  to  what  they  expect  they  will  have,  than  by  what  they 
actually  possess ;  and  here  it  would  not  be  improper  to  take  a 
short  view  of  what  had  been  allowed  to  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family  in  this  country.  500,0007.  were  paid  for  Queen 
Anne.  George  I.  had  1,300,0007.  extraordinary  allowed  him. 
George  II.  about  1,500,0007.,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
public  revenue  was  less  by  millions  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
when  the  indirect  taxes,  all  of  which  his  present  Royal  High- 
ness must  pay,  like  any  other  individual,  chiefly  constitutes 
the  difference.  His  Royal  Highness  had  yet  only  received  an 
extraordinary  grant  from  the  public  of  261,0007.  For  his  own 
part,  his  Lordship  said,  he  should  not  have  been  surprised  if 
his  Royal  Highness  had  wanted  a  much  larger  sum  than  he 
did.  It  was  not  a  case  which  he  could  affect  to  lament,  parti- 
cularly after  his  Royal  Highness,  having  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion to  lesson  his  expenses,  was  dissuaded  from  attempting  it, 
and  told  that  such  an  attempt,  would  appear  too  much  an  imi- 
tation of  M.  Egalite  !  By  this  sort  of  catechism  was  his  Royal 
Highness  brought  into  his  present  situation ;  and  he  was  sure 
that,  if  the  people  of  this  country  saw  the  matter  in  its  real 
light,  ministers  would  not  be  successful  in  their  endeavours  to 
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bring  odium  on  his  Royal  Highness ;  it  would  fall  upon  minis- 
ters themselves,  who  now  affected  to  feel  such  perfect  acuteness 
upon  touching  the  public  purse. 

His  Lordship  disapproved  of  the  restrictions,  as  far  as  they 
were  personal  against  his  Royal  Highness ;  but  observed  he 
should  approve  of  them,  if  they  were  merely  general  to  any 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  blamed  ministers  for  not  making  those 
provisions,  when  the  subject  of  the  Prince's  debts  was  before 
parliament  on  a  former  occasion ;  for  he  did  not  see  why  one 
message  to  parliament  should  be  followed  up  with  more  restric- 
tion than  another  message.  Ministers  might  ask,  « how  could 
they  do  it  ? '  There  were  a  thousand  ways  by  which  they 
could.  They  might  have  done  it  by  the  very  means  they 
adopted  now,  if  they  had  been  willing.  It  would  require  more 
ingenuity  for  them  to  convince  the  public  that  they  should  not 
then  have  done  it,  than  that  they  would  not ;  for  their  want  of 
capacity  was  pretty  evident.  However,  if  they  could  not,  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  were  in  that  situation.  They  had 
cherished  the  hopes  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  now  they 
attempted  to  degrade  him ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
that,  because  it  was  perfectly  correspondent  with  all  their  con- 
duct towards  his  Royal  Highness,  and  towards  the  public.  He 
could  enlarge  more  upon  the  subject,  but  the  message  delivered 
that  day  from  his  Royal  Highness  prevented  him  from  oppos- 
ing the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Grenville  warmly  defended  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
servants.  It  was  not,  he  said,  the  ordinary  course  of  debating 
in  that  house,  to  charge  the  King's  ministers  with  trying  to 
degrade  the  son  of  the  King,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  his 
throne.  This  was  not  an  ordinary  censure,  and  therefore  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  repel  the  attempt.  What  was  the 
censure  ?  and  what  were  the  arguments  to  support  it  ?  First, 
that  ministers  were  the  cause  of  these  debts  being  contracted. 
They  the  cause  of  the  debts  being  contracted?  How  so? 
Was  there  any  man  in  the  country  who  could  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  say  so  ?  At  the  time  when  the  subject  of 
the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  before  parliament  on  a 
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former  occasion,  he  had  not  the  honour  of  holding  any  official 
situation  under  his  Majesty.  He  gave  his  opinion  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  only,  and  that  opinion  he  was  now  ready  to 
maintain.  Whatever  the  noble  earl  might  think,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  income  now  proposed  might  be 
proper,  although  the  former  income  might  have  been  sufficient 
for  his  Royal  Highness,  the  whole  difference  being  between 
the  state  of  a  married  and  an  unmarried  prince. 

The  question  of  the  precise  amount  to  be  granted,  his  Lord- 
ship said,  was  one  on  which  there  must  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions ;  and  perhaps  no  two  persons  might  exactly  agree 
upon  it.  But  how  could  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  ministers 
had  endeavoured  to  attach  any  unpopularity  on  tbe  Prince,  by 
bringing  the  matter  forward  ?  But,  it  was  said  by  the  noble 
Earl,  that  [ministers  endeavoured  to  degrade  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  the  measure  which  they  now  brought  forward.  He 
would  wish  to  ask,  whether  the  noble  Earl  would  not  have 
said,  and,  indeed,  with  a  better  chance  ot  succeeding  with  the 
public  if  he  did,  that  ministers,  if  they  refused  to  bring  this 
subject  forward,  had  attempted  to  disgrace  his  Royal  High- 
ness ?  So  that  the  endeavour  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  now  brought  forward  against  ministers,  as  an  attempt 
to  degrade  him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  public  would  feel  that  ministers  had  done  every- 
thing practicable  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  another  point  had  been  insisted  upon 
with  as  little  reason  as  the  rest.  It  was  contended  that  minis- 
ters were  to  blame  for  not  bringing  this  business  forward 
sooner,  and  to  prevent  the  contracting  of  debts  in  future- 
What!  before  any  application  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  discharge  his  incumbrances  ?  What  right  had  they — 
what  power  had  they — what  influence  had  they  to  do  so  ? 
When  the  application  was  regularly  made,  they,  brought  for- 
ward the  best  mode  they  were  able  ;  and  were  they  therefore 
to  be  censured  for  submitting  the  whole  of  it  to  parliament  ? 
Indeed,  if  the  noble  Earl  blamed  ministers  for  not  coming 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  without  knowing  that  his 
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Royal  Highness  wanted  any  of  their  assistance,  to  settle  a 
mode  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  without  knowing  that  he 
wished  to  adopt  any,  he  must  say  that  the  blame  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  There  would  have  been  very  great  in- 
delicacy in  such  an  officious  conduct,  and  for  which  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  Earl  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
censure  ministers  for  adopting  it.  His  Lordship  then  observed 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  defence 
of  members  of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  to  whom  allusion 
had  been  made ;  from  some  of  whom  he  differed,  and  some  of 
them  he  knew  to  be  pretty  well  able  to  defend  themselves- 
They  had  granted  large  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
just  and  necessary  war.  They  had  many  of  them  expressed 
much  unwillingness  at  the  present  measure.  He  knew  no 
reason  for  saying  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  a  due  sense 
of  their  public  duty,  and  therefore,  he  for  one,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  censure  them  for  their  conduct.  The  question  before 
their  Lordships  was  not  a  question  of  attachment  to  any  parti- 
cular person,  but  a  public  question,  on  which  every  member 
of  parliament  ought  to  act  according  to  his  own  idea  of  public 
duty.  |There  were,  no  doubt,  some  persons  who  wished  to 
vilify  his  Royal  Highness,  and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family. 
Such  persons  were  enemies  to  monarchy ;  but  he  was  sure  it 
was  the  object  of  ministers  to  keep  the  monarchy  respectable 
and  dignified,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  such  was  the  wish 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  observed,  that  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  (Lord  Grenville)  had  stated  that  he  was  not  a  minister 
when  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  before  parliament 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  he  must  call  to  his  recollection 
that  he  was  minister  in  1792.  He  now  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  statement  of  facts  on  the  incumbrances  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  that  time  presented  to  a  certain  quar- 
ter. He  knew  there  was,  and  therefore  the  noble  Secretary 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  at  that 
period. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  said,  there  could  be  no  debate 
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where  there  was  no  equality,  and  therefore  he  must  decline 
any  further  congest  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  had  stated 
what  part  he  had  taken  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  what 
officially  occurred  upon  the  subject  now  before  the  house.  He 
did  not  apprehend  it  came  within  the  scope  of  his  official  duty 
to  state  in  that  house  anything  concerning  an  application  made 
to  another  quarter. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Prince,  and  whose  character  well  justified  the 
confidence  which  his  Royal  Highness  reposed  in  him,  now 
rose  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  a  manly  and 
energetic  speech,  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  heir-apparent. 
He  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  equally 
inadequate  and  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  which  it  held  out, 
and  maintained  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transaction, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  situation  had  been  brought  before  the  public. 
If  a  different  conduct  had  been  pursued,  he  was  sure  the  public 
would  "have  been  as  ready  to  come  forward  with  assistance,  as 
the  Prince  was  uneasy  that  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  apply  tor  it.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  point 
out  this,  than  the  communication  which  had  been  made  to 
parliament,  setting  out,  in  language  of  heartfelt  contrition, 
the  embarrassments  he  laboured  under ;  and  this,  he  con- 
ceived, ought  to  have  been  received  more  as  a  candid  and 
manly  acknowledgement  of  his  real  situation,  than  held  out  as 
an  inference  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  extrava- 
gance, or  idle  waste  of  money,  not  his  own.  He  had  always 
been  one  of  those  who  thought  the  Prince's  income  inade- 
quate even  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  situation,  and 
therefore,  he  was  less  surprised  at  his  getting  into  debt. 
He  differed  entirely  from  the  noble  earl,  who  stated  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  regulated  his  conduct  and  expenses  by  a 
catechism  set  down  to  him,  by  which  he  was  led  to  believe, 
that  whenever  his  debts  amounted  to  a  sum  sufficiently  large, 
he  ought  then  and  not  before,  to  make  his  situation  known  to 
23.  3Y 
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parliament.  By  such  advice,  he  certainly  might  have  been 
deceived,  and  encouraged  to  run  heedlesly  into  expense ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  from  no  such  catechism,  and  by  no  such 
advice,  had  his  Royal  Highness'  conduct  been  dictated,  and 
no  man  could  have  been  more  seriously  affected  than  he  was, 
when  he  first  knew  the  situation  of  his  affairs ;  in  short,  his 
lordship  thought  language  by  far  too  harsh  had  been  applied 
to  his  conduct,  when  his  fault  really  amounted  to  no  more 
than  this.  He  seemed  ignorant  of  the  old  proverb,  <  that 
drop  added  to  drop  may  become  an  ocean,  and  thus  he  had 
thoughtlessly  involved  himself  in  embarrassments  much  greater 
than  he  had  any  idea  of. 

His  lordship  deprecated  the  language  and  manner  in  which 
the  business  had  been  agitated  in  another  place,  and  declared, 
that  if  he  had  been  a  member,  he  would  have  recollected  that 
the  subject  was  so  nearly  connected  with  one  who  was  now 
Prince  of  Wales,  (the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown.)  and  who  in 
the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  their  sovereign  :  he  would  like- 
wise have  recollected,  that  not  only  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  gen- 
tleman, the  Prince's  situation  claimed  greater  respect  than  this 
bill  shewed  to  him ;  it  was  a  bill  of  that  kind  that  he  must 
have  resisted  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  have  done  so  would 
have  well  become  a  British  House  of  Commons,  whose  duty 
should  have  led  them  to  treat  the  Prince  with  a  manly  libe- 
rality, and  to  bury  his  imprudence  in  a  noble  silence.  It  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy, 
which  this  bill  so  deeply  encroached  upon,  and  none  could  be 
more  bound  in  duty  to  have  acted  otherwise,  than  those  who 
brought  it  forward.  But  how  unfairly  have  they  acted  by  the 
Prince.  They  grant  him  125,000/.  per  annum,  but  do  they 
or  can  they  say,  that  it  is  granted  for  the  purposes  proposed 
and  stated?  He  had  that  day  heard  the  message  so  gra- 
ciously communicated  by  his  Rojal  Highness  through  one  of 
his  household,  which  signified  his  acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  might  recommend.  Having  heard  this, 
and  agreeing  perfectly  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  an  illustrious 
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duke    (the  Duke  of  Clarence,)  were   the   only  reasons    that 
could  induce  him  to  give  any  support  or  countenance  to  the 
bill.     This  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  arising 
from  his  respect  for  parliament  and  the  public,  was  the  sole 
ground  upon  which  he  could  vote  for  it,  because  he  was  sure, 
and  he  knew  the  Prince  thought,  that  no  bill  more  inimical 
and  contradictory  to  his  interest  could  have  been  introduced, 
even  by  his  worst  enemies.     The  Prince  having  paid  such 
respect  to  the  public,  he  trusted  the  public  would  not  be  defec- 
tive in  properly  considering  the  hardship  of  his  treatment,  and 
that  they  would  convince  those  who  proposed  this  measure  of 
their  absurdity,  and  oblige  them  to  remedy  it  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  and  he  trusted  parliament  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  business  forward.     He  then  alluded 
to  what  had  taken  place  in   1787.     He  well  knew  that  the 
Prince  could  never  do  with  the  income   then  allotted  to  him, 
He  acknowledged  that  the  message  had  been  read  to  him,  but 
in  a  manner  too  lightly,  and  that  the  sort  of  promise  then  made 
was  founded  on  an  expectation  that  he  was  to  have  100,0007. 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.     On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Prince,  he  held  the  same  opinion 
which  he  had  stated  on  a  former  night ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  ministers  had  acted  unfairly  with  the  public  as  well  as  the 
Prince,  and  detracted  from   the  credit  which  was  due   to  the 
public.     Had  they  been  candid  and  manly  in  bringing  facts, 
and  facts  only,  before  the  public,   they  would  have  met  the 
exigency  most  readily.     They,  however,  had  done  otherwise, 
and  there  was  nothing,  he  thought,  so  bad  as  that  affectation 
of  shame  which  ministers  held  out  upon  mentioning  any  thing 
connected  with  this  subject.     His  lordship  warmly  reprobated 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  against  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  the  injurious  pamphlets,   teeming  with  abuse, 
which  daily  issued  from   the  press.     As  a  full  refutation  of 
them  all,  he  stated  how  willing  the  Prince  was  that  every  par- 
ticular of  those  debts  should  be  publicly  known  ; — to  the  com- 
missioners every  particular  must  be  known.     On  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  commissioners,  he  must  say  by  the  way,  that 
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the  Prince  had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  appointment,  nor  was  he  at  all  Consulted,  which 
looked  very  like  an  insult  on  the  part  -  of  ministers,  whether 
they  meant  it  so  or  not.  It  likewise  gave  them  a  sort  of  in- 
fluence amongst  the  creditors,  which  some  tkne  or  other  might 
appear  at  a  Westminster  election,  as  the  commissioners  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  pay  off  the  debentures  of  one  set  of 
creditors  in  preference  to  another,  as  it  best  suited  their 
views.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  now,  nor  at  any 
future  stage  of  the  bill,  to  move  any  alteration  in  it,  because 
he  trusted  its  absurdity  was  such,  that  parliament  and  the 
public  would  see  the  necessity  of  setting  it  aside.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  observing,  that  he  did  not  think  that  this  ques- 
tion could  be  entirely  unconnected  with  party ;  but  he  differed 
widely  from  those  who  thought  that  the  opposition  and  harsh- 
ness used  in  both  houses  on  this  bill  would  give  pleasure  to 
the  ear  of  a  certain  great  personage.  Certain  he  was  that  his 
Royal  Highness  glowed  with  every  sentiment  of  affection 
duty,  and  gratitude  for  his  royal  parents. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  replied :  he  contended  that  nothing 
had  fallen  from  any  of  the  noble  lords  that  could  be  called  a 
vindication  of  ministers.  He  had  always  thought  the  Prince's 
income  was  inadequate  ;  at  the  same  time  he  never  would 
agree  to  have  it  made  so  much  greater  a  burden  upon 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts.  He  had 
always  believed,  and  now  he  had  heard  from  authority, 
the  nature  of  the  message  in  1787,  which  was  that  it 
did  not  come  as  an  actual  promise  from  the  Prince,  but  as 
a  measure  which  ministers  thought  politically  convenient  for 
themselves  at  the  time;  and  they  had  persuaded  his  Royal 
Highness,  against  his  own  opinion,  to  agree  to  it.  Pro- 
mises of  this  sort  had  been  made  before.  Here  the  noble 
Earl  stated  the  first  addition  granted  to  the  civil  list  in  1769, 
and  that  in  1777,  when  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  made  a  speech  at  their  bdr,  which  had  justly  merited  and 
received  the  repeated  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  lordship  next  adverted  to  a  new  mode  of  reasoning  which 
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had  been  used  that  night ;  nohle  lords  talked  of  supporting  the 
bill,  because  its  absurdity  was  so  great,  that  the  public  must 
see  the  necessity  of  setting  it  aside.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
such  declarations  in  that  house.  He  saw  much  censure  at- 
tached to  the  ministers  in  the  whole  of  this  business  ;  and 
was  sure,  if  other  men  had  been  in  power,  and  other  men 
more  naturally  connected  with  his  Royal  Highness  had  given 
advice,  such  embarrassments  never  would  have  occurred ;  an 
ample  revenue  would  have  been  first  allowed  the  Prince,  and 
then  an  additional  income  upon  his  marriage,  and  all  that 
would  have  been  done  by  other  ministers  with  credit  to  the 
Prince,  and  justice  to  the  people.  He  begged  leave  to  set  the 
noble  earl  (Moira)  who  spoke  last  to  rights,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed insinuation,  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  ear  of  a  certain  illustrious  personage  ;  he  would 
think  himself  a  madman  or  a  fool,  had  he  said  any  such  thing. 
What  he  said  alluded  to  a  very  different  quarter ;  and  it  must 
have  been  obvious,  he  meant  ministers,  when  he  observed  that 
he  could  not  conceive  any  one  would  endeavour  to  degrade  his 
Royal  Highness,  unless  they  knew  it  would  please  another 
quarter  better  than  their  constituents,  and,  perhaps,  be  more 
useful  and  profitable  to  them. 

In  a  subsequent  debate,  Lord  Moira  repeated  his  former  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  and  advanced  some  fresh  arguments  to  shew 
its  unreasonableness.  He  put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether  it 
was  proper  that  the  Princess,  after  being  invited  over  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  under  the  idea  of  being  made 
the  partner  and  sharer  of  the  splendour  due  to  the  rank  she 
was  to  hold,  should  be  sent  into  a  retirement  of  nine  years  ? 
If  the  measure  of  dignity  and  splendour  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, under  the  sum  of  1 25,00()/.  per  annum  as  declared  by 
the  bill,  how  could  the  Prince  support  it  by  so  curtailed  an 
income  ?  If  it  was  constitutionally  necessary  that  such  rank 
and  appearance  should  be  kept  up  by  the  Prince,  it  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and  therein  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  which  was  attached  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  monarchy,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
not  permit  him  to  support  that  dignity.  His  Royal  Highness 
must  draw  the  same  inference ;  and  every  man  in  his  closet, 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  would,  and  must  necessarily,  draw 
the  same  conclusion.  At  the  expiration  of  the  nine  years  of  re- 
tirement, where  would  be  the  difference  of  the  situation  of  the 
Prince,  as  relative  to  the  monarchy  ?  If  he  could  not  support 
the  becoming  dignity  as  proposed  during  the  nine  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  he  stood  exactly  in  the  same  relative 
situation  as  he  now  did,  and  according  to  this  principle,  all  he 
received  above  the  present  proposed  income,  would  be  a  lavish 
waste  of  the  public  money.  If,  on  the  contrary,  such  arrange- 
ments were  made,  as  would  disencumber  his  Royal  Highness, 
he  could  take  upon  him  to  say  that,  from  the  disposition  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  all  matters  might  in  future  proceed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation.  His  lordship  concluded  with  con- 
demning the  bill,  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  driving  his 
Royal  Highness  into  retirement,  without  even  leaving  him  the 
grace  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Thurlow,  whose  sentiments  were  entitled  to  particular 
respect,  as  well  on  account  of  his  own  high  character,  as  on 
the  fact  which  was  generally  known,  that  he  had  been  con- 
sulted both  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  on  the  subject  of  his 
Royal  Highness'  embarrassments,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  Prince  would  acquire  real  and  solid  dignity  by  retirement ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  principle  should 
be  pushed  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  splendour  was  unnecessary. 
On  the  contrary,  the  splendour  which  constitutions  had 
thought  proper  to  throw  around  their  magistrates,  had  an 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  was  one  of  the  lines 
of  attachment  which  existed  between  them. 

Lord  Loughborough  (the  lord  chancellor,)  in  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  vindicated  the  character  of  the  Prince. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  his  lordship  said,  that  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject  had  gone  the  length  of  attaching  crimi- 
nality to  the  magnitude  of  the  debts;  but  he  felt  quite  differ- 
ently. He  approved  of  the  bill,  because  he  thought  the  mea- 
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sure  evinced  a  great  deal  of  care  and  circumspection  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Prince.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  action  of  personages  of  exalted  rank  should  be  remarked 
and  felt  by  mankind ;  and  he  conceived  it  arose  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that  they  felt  themselves  interested  in  their  conduct. 
From  this  connexion — this  kind  of  union  between  them — arose 
that  circumstance  of  the  peculiar  attention  paid  to  their 
actions.  A  private  man  in  his  actions  might  pass  unnoticed, 
because  they  extended  in  their  consequences  only  to  himself; 
but  not, so  with  public  characters.  Those  who  stood  in  the 
exalted  ranks  of  life  must  prove  in  their  conduct  by  other  rules 
than  those  in  the  lower  spheres.  In  them  it  would  be  low 
and  paltry  to  count  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  to  reckon 
with  minute  attention  the  expense  of  every  article.  If  extra- 
vagance, or  rather  want  of  economy,  was  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, it  was  excusable ;  if  the  contrary  was  the  case,  their 
very  virtues  might  be  turned  against  them  :  taste,  liberality, 
generosity,  benevolence,  &c.  were  b,ut  so  many  incitements  to 
error.  Those  mild  virtues  which  adorned  human  nature,  in 
such  characters,  would  lead  them  into  the  devious  path  of 
wrong.  The  artist  exerted  all  his  skill  in  the  fabrication  of 
various  articles,  which  he  presented  to  them  for  reward. 
Every  thing  was  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  every  incitement 
stirred.  And  the  more  they  possessed  the  above  virtues,  the 
more  were  they  likely  to  act  with  incaution.  The  regulations, 
therefore,  which  prevented  such  incautious  excesses,  were  not 
directed  against  the  Prince, — they  were  guards  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  prevented  him  from  being  liable  to  the  en- 
croachments such  as  he  had  represented.  In  such  regulations 
the  honour  of  the  character  felt  no  wound. 

His  lordship  next  defended  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  he  said,  v/ere  selected  from  high  official  situations, 
and  persons  perfectly  conversant  in  business.  In  the  manner 
in  which  these  were  appointed  and  the  debts  arranged,  the 
house  had  shewn  how  much  they  considered  it  as  connected 
with  themselves.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  to  put  any 
confidential  servant  of  the  Prince  in  such  a  situation.  It 
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might  be  necessary  to  ask  many  questions,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  debts,  which  a  friend  to  the  Prince  would  not  like  to  do. 
Such  a  situation  he  thought  best  avoided,  and  the  present  ap- 
pointment was  such  as  must  afford  satisfaction. 

This  was  the  last  debate  of  importance  on  the  subject ;  and 
a  fe7/ days  afterwards  (June  26,  1795)  the  bill  received  the 
royal  asuent  by  commission.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Prince's  claim  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  during  his  minority,  but  not 
being  supported,  it  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  entering  thus  at  full  into  the  disgraceful  embarrass- 
ments of  the  heir  apparent,  it  may  appear  on  the  first  view,  as 
if  we  were  travelling  out  of  the  direct  road  of  history,  and  di- 
gressing into  that  which  leads  us  to  a  different  point,  than  that 
which  we  have  ostensibly  in  view,  We  are,  however,  in  pos- 
session of  certain  facts  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
deeply  implicated,  but  which  were  studious!}  concealed  from 
the  public,  on  account  of  the  stigma,  which  would  consequently 
attach  to  the  character  of  the  royal  parties,  standing  even  as  it 
did  at  that  period  far  below  par.  The  zealous  and  energetic 
manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  royal  brother,  and  brother  profligate  was  ascribed  to  a 
strong  personal  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
for  the  heir  apparent,  and  as  such,  the  public  gave  him  credit 
for  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  his  cause.  Not  the  slightest 
suspicion,  however,  arose  in  their  breast,  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  personally  and  strongly  interested  in  the  payment 
of  the  Prince's  debts,  for  he  thereby  removed  a  heavy  responsibi- 
lity from  his  own  shoulders,  in  the  shape  of  bonds  and  bills,  which 
had  been  given  conjointly  by  the  royal  brothers,  their  own  in- 
dividual security,  seldom  being  thought  sufficient  with  the  Jews 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  noble  and  gentlemen  sharpers, 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  scale  of  their  credit 
with  the  money-lending  fraternity  stood  as  nearly  as  follows : 
supposing  the  maximum  to  be  twelve ;  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
might  be  said  to  stand  at  four;  the  heir  apparent  at  two:  and 
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the  Duke  of  York  at  zero,  the  three  conjointly  ranged  from 
five  to  six.  It  has  been  computed  at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage,  when  the  scandalous  bargain  was  made  with 
the  public,  that  the  chance  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the 
crown  was  to  be  purchased  by  them,  by  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  heir  apparent,  that  the  floating  securities  of  the 
three  royal  spendthrifts  amounted  to  above  a  million.  In 
many  of  the  negotiations,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  money- 
lenders and  usurers  were  satisfied  with  the  joint  security  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  concerned,  so  low  was 
the  opinion  which  was  held  of  his  character  or  honour,  that  in 
almost  every  instance,  before  the  required  sum  would  be  ad- 
vanced, the  signature  of  the  heir  apparent  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  required,  and  as  the  parties  well  knew,  that  the 
royal  Princes  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
transactions  a  secret  from  the  public,  they  imposed  upon  their 
needy  applicants  whatever  terms  they  pleased,  and  so  urgent 
was  the  demand  frequently  for  the  supply,  that  the  most  exor- 
bitant terms  were  demanded,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  per  cent.,  thereby  obliging  the  royal  borrowers 
to  give  their  security  for  1000Z.  for  every  5007.  that  was  paid 
them.  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  can 
be  adduced  of  the  ruinous  and  disgraceful  system,  which  was 
at  that  time  pursued  by  the  royal  brothers,  to  satisfy  their 
boundless  extravagance,  and  to  liquidate  their  gambling  losses- 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  having  obtained  the  accommodation  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  a  promissary  note  of  1000/.,  it  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  customary  agents  to  obtain  the  cash  for 
it.  The  security,  however,  was  of  such  a  questionable  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  rejected  by  all  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  of- 
fered, unless  a  deduction  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  were  made  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  risk.  In  this  emergency,  a  discount- 
ing ironmonger,  residing  in  Piccadilly,  was  applied  to,  who  after 
raising  many  objections  to  the  validity  of  the  security,  consented 
to  cash  the  bill,  on  the  parties  consenting  to  take  half  the  value 
23.  3z 
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in  goods,  which  he  represented  would  be  charged  at  such  a 
reasonable  rate,  as  to  insure  a  very  trifling  loss.  The  demand 
for  the  money  was  most  urgent,  and  the  terms  of  the  ironmon- 
ger were  complied  with.  An  auctioneer  in  Cheapside  was  ap- 
plied to,  to  convert  the  ironmongery  into  immediate  money, 
and  a  van  was  sent  for  its  removal  from  the  magazine  in  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  appointed  place  of  sale.  The  property,  however, 
was  by  no  means  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  consisted 
wholly  of  one  article,  not  one  of  universal  use,  for  the  van  was 
laden  with  tea  urns,  charged  500/.  ;  but  which  were  bought  in  by 
the  ironmonger,  at  a  fifth  of  that  sum  ;  and  all  the  future  bill 
transactions,  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Royal  Princes,  the 
same  tea  urns  constituted  the  property,  which  was  given  in  part  of 
the  bills,  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  those,  whose  names  were  at- 
tached to  them.  It  may  on  the  whole  be  confidently  asserted9 
that  although  the  debts  of  the  Royal  Princes  might  have 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  on  paper,  yet  that  in  reality,  after 
making  the  usual  allowances  for  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the 
tradesmen  employed  by  the  three  brothers,  the  real  debts  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  repeated 
applications  of  the  heir  apparent  to  parliament  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts,  and  the  scandalous  disclosures,  which  conse- 
quently took  place  in  regard  to  other  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  niggardly  parsimony  and  avaricious 
habts  of  George  III.,  in  refusing  to  contribute  the  smallest  sum  to 
wards  relieving  his  sons  from  their  embarrassments,  all  tended  to 
lower  royalty  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  excite  in  their 
minds  some  disloyal  ideas,  as  to  the  utility  of  kings  and  princes, 
when  they  shewed  themselves  such  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
public,  who  laboured  for  the  support  of  a  gaudy  pageant, 
which  proved  not  of  the  slightest  utility  to  the  country,  and  the 
affairs  of  which-  might  be  carried  on  equally  well  without  it. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  of  the  disastrous  reign  of  George  III., 
could  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  be  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, with  less  chance  of  their  being  received  with  a  favourable 
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eye.  The  heir  apparent  stood  in  the  disgraceful  situation  of  an 
insolvent  debtor;    the   Duke  of  York  had  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  country  by  his  deplorable  ignorance  as  a  general ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  leading  a  life  at  Bushy  House,  not 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  morality  and  virtue.    The 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  America  was  severely  animad- 
verted upon,  tending  in  a  degree  to  alienate  the  army  from  their 
loyalty,  and  rendering  the  name  of  royalty  odious  in  every  re- 
lation, in  which  obedience  or  discipline  was  required.     The 
irresistible  progress  of  the  French  armies  on  every  part  of  the 
continent,  completely  overturning  the  balance  of  power,  that 
fulcrum  of  European  politics,  and  placing  France  upon  an  em- 
minence  of  splendour  and  glory,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  her 
history;    the   scarcity  of  provisions  at   home,   reducing   the 
lower  classes  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  want,  at  a  time  when 
the  royal  princes  of  the  blood  royal,   called  upon  that  same 
people  to  pay  their  debts  of  extravagance  and  vice ;  the  re- 
peated attacks  on  the  life  of  the  king,  which  by  the  friends  of 
royalty  were  construed  into  a  repetition  of  the  regicidal  scenes  of 
France,   and  an  entire   subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  but  which  were  subsequently  discovered  to  be   the 
mere  acts  of  two  or  three  lunatics,  who  fancied  that  they  were 
conferring  a  benefit  on  the  country,  by  the  removal  of  an  in- 
cumbrance   to   which  they  saw  no   utility  attached,   and   al- 
though the  method  that  they  adopted  was  one,  which  could  not 
be  sanctioned  by  any  rules  of  humanity,  law,  or  reason,   yet 
there  were  thousands  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  num- 
ber has  been  since  gradually  and  powerfully  increasing,  who 
held  the  opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  in 
reality  promoted,   were  royalty  to  be  shorn    of  many  of  its 
privileges  and  prerogatives,  and  the  power  of  government  vested 
in  its  true  and  legitimate  hands,  namely  those  of  the  people. 

Or  treating  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  William 
the  Fourth,  a  contemporary  collector  of  shreds  and  patches  from 
magazines  and  newspapers,  has  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sagacity 
drawn  the  inference,  that  because  no  one  came  forward  to 
claim  the  reward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  dreadful 
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traitors,  who  had  so  unceremoniously  and  disloyally  placed  the 
life  of  royalty  in  jeopardy,  it  was,  therefore,  fully  and  unequi- 
vocally demonstrated  that  an  organized  combination  of  the 
people  existed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  [about  a  revolution 
in  the  country,  the  first  step  to  which  was  an  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.  Thafmeetings  were  held  by  the  people  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  right  to  hold  such  meetings  is  vested  in  the 
people,  and  he  who  would  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that 
right,  be  he  minister  or  king,  would  soon  find  to  his  cost,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  rights  with  impunity.  The  people  were  aggrieved ;  they 
saw  themselves  governed  by  a  war-loving  k-ing,  and  a  still 
more  war-loving  minister ;  they  beheld  the  most  oppressive 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  successes  at  sea,  had  hitherto 
been  accompanied  with  nothing  but  disgrace  and  discomfiture ; 
the  people  met  constitutionally  to  petition  their  king  for  the 
removal  of  his  ministers,  and  an  immediate  end  to  the  war,  and 
immediately  the  same  ministers  with  the  loan  jobbers,  con- 
tractors, and  a  host  of  other  state  leeches  in  their  retinue, 
raised  a  discordant  yell  of  treason,  sedition,  rebellion,  and  re- 
volution ;  their  well-paid  emissaries  circulated  the  report 
throughout  the  country  of  plots,  machinations,  civil  war  and 
assassination ;  the  English  yeomanry,  one  of  the  most  loyal 
people  in  the  world,  raised  the  standard  of  alarm ;  the  clergy 
were  instructed  to  sound  from  the  pulpit  the  immediate'danger 
in  which  the  church  was  placed  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
French  principles,  and  if  the  people  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
come  forward  with  their  most  determined  support  of  the  church 
establishment,  the  whole  episcopal  bench  would  be  rooted  up 
and  the  entire  clerical  hierarchy  banished  from  the  land.  The 
false,  but  deeply  rooted  prejudice  of  the  indivisibility  of  church 
and  state  was  eagerly  and  promptly  taken  advantage  of; 
therefore,  if  one  fell  the  other  must  fall  also,  and,  consequently 
in  order  to  prop  up  the  state  and  keep  it  from  falling,  the  hack- 
neyed cry  of  the  church  in  danger  was  vociferated  from  the 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
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ministers  carried  whatever  measures  they  proposed  with  the 
most  triumphant  majorities. 

In  the  general  conduct  of  the  royal  princes  at  this  period, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the  love  of  the  people 
of  this  country  for  royalty,  nor  even  to  maintain  ^that,  which 
they  had  by  habit  acquired.  Their  conduct  in  'private "  ap- 
peared to  set  all  the  rules  of  morality  at  defiance,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances,  their  political  conduct  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  the  people.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  great  degree  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  arose  from  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he 
defended  the  slave  trade.  The  abolition  of  that  trade  was  the 
darling  project  of  a  very  influential  party,  known  at  the  time 
by  the  epithet  of  the  saints,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  soon 
found  that  a  man  with  the  saints  against  him,  must  expect  to 
reap  a  copious  harvest  of  obloquy  and  vilification.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  also  in  many  instances  a  decided  enemy  of 
Pitt,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  expose  him  to  a  series  of 
base  and  illiberal  attacks,  which  the  numerous  minions  of  that 
heaven-born  minister  were  always  prepared  to  make  against 
all  those,  who  dared  to  dispute  the  policy  or  the  excellence  of 
the  measures  of  their  desperate  employer.  Pitt  had  the  house 
of  Commons  under^his  despotic'control,  and  by  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  peers,  he  brought  the  House  of  Lords  under 
the  same  dominion,  and  yet  we  hear  the  sensible,  the  much 
boasted  enlightened  people  of  England,  priding  themselves  on 
the  antiquity  of  their  House  of  Lords.  When  Pitt  came  into 
the  administration,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  power  depended 
solely  on  corruption,  and  he  began  immediately  by  making  the 
House  of  Lords  one  of  the  most  corrupt  legislative  bodies  in 
Europe.  He  first  made  eight  marquesses,  and  then  he  made 
eighteen  earls ;  afterwards  he  made  four  viscounts,  and  then 
he  made  forty-seven  barons,  in  short,  this  same  William  Pitt 
in  twenty  years  made  seventy-seven  of  our  present  House  of 
Peers,  and  we  most  sensible  English,  are  called  upon  to 
venerate  the  ^House  of  Lords  for  their  antiquity.  Faugh ! 
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there  are  at  least  a  thousand  shop-keepers  in  the  cities  of 
England  that  can  boast  of  better  antiquity  over  their  shop 
doors.  Such  is  our  humbug,  mushroom  peerage.  With  respect 
to  antiquity,  it  is  the  laughing  stock  of  all  Europe.  But  let  us 
proceed  a  little  further.  William  Pitt,  after  a  short  interval 
was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in  that  interval, 
twenty  peers  of  our  ancient  House  of  Lords  had  been  created, 
but  Lord  Liverpool,  who  possessed  all  the  crimes,  vices,  and 
follies  of  William  Pitt,  without  an  atom  of  his  talents,  and 
without  a  particle  of  virtue  or  talent  of  any  kind,  created  in 
fifteen  years,  seventy-one  members  of  our  House  of  Lords, 
and  yet,  again  we  say,  the  English  people  are  called  upon  to 
venerate  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it  is  of  ancient  English 
antiquity,  with  respect  to  the  peerage  dates  itself  from  the 
most  talented  political  despot,  William  Pitt  in  1784,  and  from 
the  most  untalented  political  imbecile,  Lord  Liverpool  in  1812. 
In  less  than  seventy  years,  we  have  more  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  peers  created,  all  tories,  and  we  are  told  to  re- 
spect the  House  of  Lords  on  account  of  its  being  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  ancestors.  We  can  can  easily  conceive  a  case  in 
China,  in  which  a  people  can  be  made  to  respect  antiquity, 
and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  that  the  English  can  venerate 
antiquity,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  nations  is,  that 
the  Chinese  is  a  real,  and  the  English  a  mushroom  antiquity. 
If  we  proceed  a  little  further,  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of 
Lords  becomes  more  apparent.  The  whigs  have  created 
sixty-nine  peers,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  swamping  the 
tories,  but  the  worst  of  these  creations  is,  that  as  soon  as  the 
whig  gentlemen  got  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  put  on 
their  coronets,  they  doffed  the  whig  and  became  tories,  and 
tories  too  of  the  very  worst  description.  If  we  come  to  a 
more  recent  period,  we  find  that  Mr.  Canning  created  six 
peers,  the  contemptible  Lord  Goderich  created  seven,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  created  only  one,  but  that  one,  Lord 
Wynford,  was  bad  enough  to  bring  the  whole  house  into  dis- 
repute. Lord  Grey  created  thirty-seven  peers,  of  whom  two 
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are  dukes,  three  are  marquesses,  and  seven  are  earls.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  few  months  in  which  he  held  the  office  in 
the  beginning  of  1835,  found  that  his  power  depended  upon 
bribery  of  all  descriptions,  and  he  commenced  by  making  six 
peers.  Since  he  was  driven  out  of  power,  his  successor,  Lord 
Melbourne  has  made  thirteen  peers,  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
our  peerage  is  absolutely  sacred,  because  it  is  ancient.  In 
seventy-seven  years,  we  have  had  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
peerages  created,  and  many  of  the  coronets  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  men,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  mention  their 
fathers,  and  still  more  ashamed  to  allude  to  their  mothers, 
whilst  the  country  is  indignant  at  alluding  to  themselves. 

We  have  thus  censorily  sketched  the  present  state  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  the  unravelment  of 
some  proceedings  which  took  place  when  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  ascended  the  throne,  and  which  tended  by  no  means 
to  exalt  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

In  the  latter  end  of  December,  1795,  orders  were  issued  to 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  personages,  whose  attendance 
is  prescribed  on  the  birth  of  a  Royal  child,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness;  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  and  the  accouchement  was  conducted  with  the  most 
solemn  formalities.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  on  this 
interesting  and  important  occasion. 

The  young  Princess  was  christened  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  received  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Augusta,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the  Queen,  the  latter  of 
her  mother.  The  christening  was  solemnized  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  llth  of  February,  1796,  in  the  great  drawing-room, 
at  Sti  James's  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
The  sponsors  were  their  Majesties  in  person,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  represented  by  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Mary. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  caused  universal  satis- 
faction. The  addresses  of  congratulation  were  warm  and 
numerous. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  having  reduced  his  establishment,  de- 
clined receiving  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  City  of 
London.  That  measure  excited  considerable  feeling,  and 
much  animadversion. 

Owing  to  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  took  at  this  period  a  strong  interest  in  theatrical 
affairs,  and  particularly  in  those  dramas  in  which  a  part  was 
allotted  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  in  fact  so  unlimited  was  the 
controul  which  his  Royal  Highness  exercised  over  that  cele- 
brated actress,  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre  was  obliged  to 
consult  his  Royal  Highness,  and  to  obtain  his  acquiescence,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Jordan  could  be  announced  in  any  character  which 
was  marked  out  for  her.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  neither 
a  well-read  man,  nor  a  deep-read  man,  and  as  to  any  critical 
ability  which  he  possessed  in  appreciating  the  merits  or  dis- 
covering the  defects  of  any  theatrical  production,  it  might 
have  been  exceeded  by  any  penny-a-liner,  who  favours  the 
public  with  his  vapid,  frothy  lucubrations  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  English  performers.  His  regular  attendance 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  nights  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  performance, 
and  the  universal  servility,  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
whole  corps  dramatique,  bending  to  his  opinion,  however  pre- 
posterous and  absurd,  instilled  into  his  mind  the  belief,  that  he 
was  in  reality  a  theatrical  critic.  On  no  instance,  however,  was 
the  critical  acumen  of  his  Royal  Highness  put  more  severely 
to  the  test,  than  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of  the  Shakspear- 
ean  papers  by  Ireland,  amongst  which  was  found  an  entire 
drama,  founded  on  the  story  of  Vortigern.  Previously  to  Mrs. 
Jordan  appearing  in  the  character  assigned  to  her,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  manuscripts,  and 
accordingly,  young  Ireland  accompanied  by  his  father,  attended 
at  St.  James'  Palace,  with  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts  for  the 
inspection  of  the  duke.  The  following  is  the  account,  which 
Samuel  Ireland  gives  of  the  interview:  "The  duke  having 
carefully  inspected  all  the  documents  produced,  the  usual  ques- 
tions were  put  to  me,  respecting  the  original  discovery  of  the 
manuscripts,  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan  also  joined,  when  my  for- 
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mer  statements,  were  as  usual,  strictly  adhered  to.  His  Royal 
Highness,  I  perfectly  well  remember,  made  numerous  objec- 
tions, and  particularly  to  the  redundancy  of  letters  apparent 
throughout  the  papers.  To  every  question,  however,  the  same 
answers  were  made  as  usual,  and  then  the  doubts  which  arose 
in  his  Royal  Highness'  mind  were  obviated  by  Mr.  Ireland." 

"  As  the  agreement  for  the  Vortigern  was  then  on  the  point 
of  being  signed,  much  conversation  took  place  upon  that 
subject;  in  the  course  of  which,  his  Royal  Highness  was  so 
kind  as  to  give  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  many  cautious  hints. 
Respecting  the  language  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  plot  and 
cnaracters,  numerous  inquiries  were  made  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  I  think  il  but  justice,  in 
this  place,  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  that  lady  for  her  kind 
endeavours,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  she  had  to  sustain 
one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  drama." 

It  is  perhaps  no  great  disparagement  to  the  critical  sagacity 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was 
made  the  dupe  of  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  ingenious 
fabricator,  for  far  wiser  heads  than  his,  avowed  their  conviction 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  papers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  all  the  sapient  antiquarians  who  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  papers,  continued  to  load  poor  Ireland  with  all  the  epithets 
of  invective  and  abuse  with  which  the  English  language  could 
supply  them,  for  having  so  decidedly  proved  to  the  public,  that 
they  were  consummate  fools.* 

*  Jt  is  rather  singular,  that  the  same  year  which  produced  the  forgery  of 
the  Shakesperian  papers,  produced  in  Germany,  another  literary  fraud,  which 
obtained  an  equal  share  of  celebrity.  We  allude  to  the  travels  of  Damberger 
from  the  Capo  of.  Good  Hope  to  Morocco,  This  Damberger,  whose  real  name 
was  Hoffberg,  lived  in  an  obscure  garret  in  the  town  of  Weimar,  and  being 
driven  sorely  by  want,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Vaillant  and  some  other  works 
on  Africa,  concocted  a  journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Morocco, 
which  took  him  eighteen  years  to  perform,  and  which  bore  in  all  its  features 
the  impress  of  a  genuine  work.  We  acknowledge  that  we  were  of  the 
party  who  introduced  this  work  to  the  English  public,  having  obtained  the 
sheets  from  the  printer  in  Germany,  immediately  that  they  were  worked  off, 
and  we  translated  them  for  Geiswjiler  in  Parliament  Street,  to  whom  it  turned  out 
25.  4  A 
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The  political  affairs  of  the  country  were  at  this  time  in  a 
most  critical  state.  The  arms  of  Napoleon  were  everywhere 
successful  on  the  continent,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  naval 
powers  of  Great  Britain,  was  threatened  by  the  combined 
navies  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  which  on  their  junction 
would  form  a  navy  of  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  being  a  force 
which  the  English  fleet  could  not  contend  with,  scattered  as  it 
was  in  detached  squadrons  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  letters  which  Nelson  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  following  extracts  from  which  will  be 
found  highly  interesting.  The  first  is  dated  from  Leghorn,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

"  I  was  this  morning  honoured  with  your  Royal  Highness' 
letter  of  May  30th,  and  it  gives  me  real  satisfaction  to  be 
assured  of  the  continuance  of  your  good  opinion.  Indeed,  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  no  one  whom  you  may  have  been 
pleased  to  honour  with  your  notice,  has  a  more  sincere  attach- 
ment for  you  than  myself.  It  hag  pleased  God,  this  war,  not 
only  to  give  me  frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  myself  an 
officer  worthy  of  trust,  but  also  to  prosper  all  my  undertakings 
in  the  highest  degree.  I  have  had  the  extreme  good  fortune, 
not  only  to  be  noticed  in  my  immediate  line  of  duty,  but  also 
to  obtain  the  repeated  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  of  the  viceroy  of 
Corsica,  for  my  conduct  in  the  various  opinions  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  give  ;  and  my  judgment  being  formed  from 
common  sense,  I  have  never  yet  been  mistaken.5' 

About  a  month  after,  Nelson  wrote  again  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  will  not  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  your  Royal  Highness  The  check 

a  most  profitable  speculation.  The  imposition  was  however  discovered  by  the 
means  of  the  African  Society,  and  the  publication  of  tho  history  of  the  fraud 
turned  out  to  Geisweiler  nearly  as  profitable  as  the  book  itself. 
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which  the  Austrians  have  met  with  in  Italy,  must  give  another 
unfavourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  our  allies.  The  French 
have  made  the  most  of  it ;  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.  I  wish  to  say  more  than  I  dare  trust  to 
the  post,  of  the  object  of  an  expedition  that  was  to  have  taken 
place  the  moment  we  became  victorious,  in  which  I  was  to 
have  been  a  powerful  actor. 

t;  Our  affairs  in  Corsica  are  gloomy  ;  there  is  a  very  strong 
republican  party  in  that  island,  and  they  are  well  supported 
from  France  :  the  first  favourable  moment  they  will  certainly 
act  against  us.  The  French  are  endavouring  to  get  over 
from  the  continent  twenty  and  thirty  men  at  a  time,  and  they 
will  accomplish  it  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  Gentili,  a  Corsican, 
who  commanded  in  Bastia  when  we  took  it,  is  arrived  at 
Leghorn,  to  command  in  Corsica.  Twenty  field-pieces  are 
sent  from  here,  and  are  landed  near  Ajaccio. 

"  As  to  our  fleet — under  such  a  commander-in  chief  as  Sir 
John  Jervis,  nobody  has  any  fears.  We  are  now  twenty-two 
sail  of  the  line ;  the  combined  fleet  will  not  be  more  than  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  supposing  the  Dons  detach  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  will  venture  my  life,  Sir  John  Jervis  defeats  them  ; 
I  do  not  mean  by  a  regular  battle,  but  by  the  skill  of  our 
admiral,  and  the  activity  and  spirit  of  our  officers  and  seamen. 

"  This  country  is  the  most  favourable  possible,  for  skill  with 
an  inferior  fleet ;  for  the  winds  are  so  variable,  that  some  one 
time  in  twenty-four  hours,  you  must  be  able  to  attack  a  part 
of  a  large  fleet,  and  the  other  will  be  becalmed  or  have  a  con. 
trary  wind ;  therefore,  I  hope  Government  will  not  be  alarmed 
for  our  safety,  I  mean  more  than  is  proper.  I  take  for  granted, 
they  will  send  us  reinforcements  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  there  t 
is  nothing  we  are  not  able  to  accomplish,  under  Sir  John 
Jervis.  I  am  stationed,  as  you  know,  to  blockade  Leghorn, 
and  now  Corsica  may  prevent  my  going  to  the  fleet ;  which  J 
feel  very  much — but  all  cannot  be  as  we  wish.  I  assure  your 
Royal  Highness,  that  no  small  part  of  my  pleasure,  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  my  services,  has  arisen  from  the  conviction 
that  I  am  one  of  those,  of  whom,  from  your  early  youth,  you 
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have  been  pleased  to  have  a  good  opinion ;  and  I  have  to  beg 
that  your  Royal  Highness  will  ever  believe  me  to  be  your 
most  faithful — 

HORATIO  NELSON." 

The  continued  success  of  the  French  arms  on  the  shores  of 
the  Meditteranean,  and  the  subjection  of  the  papal  states,  ren- 
dered the  occupation  of  Corsica  by  the  English  not  only  unad- 
visable,  but  a  matter  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  remove  the  forces  to  Elba,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Nelson,  who  gave 
the  following  account  of  it  in  a  letter  addresed  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

"  I  was  honoured  with  your  Royal  Highness'  letter  oi 
September  2nd,  a  few  days  past,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  active 
scene,  the  evacuation  of  Bastia ;  which,  being  our  first  post, 
was  entrusted  to  my  direction :  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
not  only  Bastia,  but  every  other  place  in  that  island,  is  com- 
pletely evacuated.  The  Corsicans  sent  to  Leghorn  for  the 
French,  as  was  natural  for  them,  in  order  to  make  their  peace; 
and  the  enemy  was  in  one  end  of  Bastia  before  we  had  quitted 
the  other.  The  exertions  of  the  navy,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
all  others  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  great,  and  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  who  never  will  believe  what  we  are  capa- 
ble of  performing.  Our  troops  are  ordered  to  Porto  Ferrajo, 
which  can  be  defended  against  any  number  of  the  enemy  for  a 
length  of  time :  and  the  port,  although  small,  will  hold,  with 
management,  our  whole  fleet  and  transports.  As  soon  as  all 
our  transports  are  arrived  at  Elba,  we  are  to  go  out  to  look  for 
Man,  who  is  ordered  to  come  up  :  we  shall  then  be  twenty-two 
sail,  of  such  ships  as  England  hardly  ever  produced ;  and 
commanded  by  an  admiral,  who  will  not  fail  to  look  the  enemy 
in  the  face,  be  their  force  what  it  may.  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  more  than  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line.  If  I  live,  your 
Royal  Highness  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  your  friendship 
for  me ;  and  I  will  support  Sir  John  Jervis  to  the  utmost  of 
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my  power.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  your  flag  is  flying ;  which, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  most  honourable  for  yourself,  and,  I. trust, 
most  advantageous  for  our  King  and  country." 

The  public  anxiety  was  now  raised  to  a  high  state  of  inten- 
sity, by  the  circumstance  being  made  known  of  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  fleets  being  about  to  put  to  sea,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  French  fleet,  and  thus  wrest  from  Britain  the  trident 
of  the  sea.  Admiral  Duncan  was,  therefore,  despatched  to 
cruize  off  the  Texel,  whilst  Sir  John  Jervis  was  stationed  off 
Cadiz,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Admiral  Jervis  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Don  Joseph  Cordova  was 
at  sea ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  came  in  sight  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent. 

Though  the  British  fleet  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  its  brave  commander-in-chief  scorned  to  re- 
treat, and  immediately  threw  out  a  signal  to  form  into  two  lines, 
for  action.  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  the  squadron  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  prevent  the  "two  divisions  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
from  connecting,  and  to  cut  off  all  that  portion  which  had  fallen 
to  leeward.  Such  a  moment  was  not  be  lost,  and  the  gallant 
admiral,  judging  that  the  nonour  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  these  seas,  required  a  consider- 
able degree  of  enterprise,  felt  himself  justifiable  in  departing 
from  the  regular  system.  Accordingly,  passing  through  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  a  line,  he  formed  with  the  utmost  alacrity — 
attacked — and  thereby  separated  one-third  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  main  body.  After  a  partial  cannonade,  which  prevented 
their  rejun^tion  till  the  evening,  four  ships  of  the  largest  size 
were  captured,  and  the  battle  ceased  about  five  o'clock. 

Commodore  Nelson,  who  had  joined  the  fleet  from  the  Me- 
diterranean only  the  day  before,  contributed  essentially  to  the 
glory  of  this  splendid  victory  ;  the  particulars  of  which,  in  a 
very  interesting  narrative,  he  transmitted  home  to  his  illus- 
trious friend,  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
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There  were  but  few  English  ships  actually  engaged ;  but  what 
rendered  the  action  most  remarkable,  was  the  disparity  of  the 
loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,'  the  British  admiral's  ship  having 
only  one  man  killed ;  and  Nelson,  though  he  boarded  and  car- 
ried  two  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  lost  only  one  officer, 
twenty  seamen,  and  three  marines.  The  Spaniards  had  above 
twelve  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

The  government  and  nation  did  not  fail  to  reward  the  brave 
defenders  of  their  country.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
created  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Waldegrave  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Radstock; 
each  of  the  other  admirals,  Thompson  and  Parker,  received 
the  dignity  of  Baronet;  and  Nelson  was  distinguished  by  the 
order  of  the  Bath ;  Captain  Calder  was  knighted,  and  gold 
medals  were  given  to  all  the  commanders  in  the  fleet. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  admirals,  officers,  and  seamen  of  the 
fleet,  were  passed  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  of  course ; 
when,  among  the  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  pronounced  the  following  eulogium  upon 
the  noble  victor,  and  his  valiant  compatriots : 

"  I  have  examined,"  said  his  Royal  Highness,  "  into  the 
naval  history  of  this  country,  and  find,  that,  at  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  the  French  fleet  was  inferior  to  ours  in  number.  The 
circumstances  of  the  present  action,  the  disparity  of  force — 
fifteen  sail  against  twenty-seven — speak  for  themselves.  Admi- 
ral Boscawen,  in  1757,  destroyed  the  French  fleet — in  1780, 
Admiral  Rodney,  (with  whom  I  myself  served  in  a  very  infe- 
rior situation,)  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet.  But  in  this  engage- 
ment, the  superiority  of  force  was  so  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
enemy,  that  it  is  distinguished  as  the  most  brilliant  victory  in 
the  naval  history  of  this  country,  and  the  most  decided  proof 
of  the  courage  and  vigour  of  our  seamen.  On  every  occasion 
previous  to  this  event,  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Jervis  has  been 
conspicuous.  In  1790,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  armament, 
Lord  Howe  testified  his  high  sense  of  the  talents  and  activity 
of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  of  the  state  and  discipline  of  the  fleet, 
when  he  received  it  from  his  hands.  I  myself  was  on  board 
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the  fleet  at  that  time,  and  the  discipline  kept  up  was  most  ex- 
emplary, and  tended  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  service. 
Indeed,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  without  meaning  to  give  offence  to  any  other,  that 
•Sir  John  Jervis  is  the  first  naval  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  which  elevated  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  and  encouraged  them  to  sanction  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  a  most  distressing  and  alarming  circumstance  took 
place,  which  was  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  Of  the  particulars  of 
this  memorable  event,  the  public  are  in  complete  possession ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  abstain  from  a  repetition  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  in  which  the  Duke  Clarence  was  con- 
cerned. That  the  seamen  were  labouring  under  heavy  and 
distressing  grievances,  arising  from  the  bad  administration  of 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  redregs  of  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  legislature  cannot  be  doubted.  Lord  Howe 
and  Nelson  concurred  in  this  opinion,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence held  a  contrary  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  his  royal  highness,  to  the  latter  officer-. 

"  DEAR  NELSON,  July  4th,  1797. 

"  I  WAS  very  happy  to  find  you  had  executed  with  so  much 
success  and  promptitude,  Lord  St.  Vincent's  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  I  feel  for  poor  Oakes  on  every  ac- 
count, and  sincerely  wish  he  was  safe  at  home ;  and,  believe 
me,  I  am  also  much  concerned  at  the  state  of  your  own  health , 
After  such  long  and  distinguished  service,  you  will  of  course 
get  leave  to  return.  In  answer  to  your  last  letter,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  hope  and  believe  our  confidence  is  mutual ;  there- 
fore, in  future,  no  more  apology  on  either  side  is  wanted. 
Under  this  idea,  I  must  begin  by  defending  an  officer,  against 
whom  you  have  become  prejudiced :  want  of  discipline  in  some 
of  our  home  squadrons,  and  the  energy  of  infamous  incendiaries, 
had  for  many  months  thrown  the  whole  fleet  into  a  state  of 
democracy  and  absolute  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  the  Theseus 
has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  that  I  shall  shortly  hear 
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she  is  in  the  best  order  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  One  word 
more  about  what  has  passed  at  Spithead,  Plymouth,  and  the 
Nore,  and  I  will  never  mention  the  disgraceful  business  again ; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  your  remark  about  short  weights  and 
measures.  Every  officer  must  know,  that,  by  the  old  allowance, 
the  men  on  board  the  king's  ships  had  more  provisions  than  they 
could  consume,  and  that  they  always  sold  a  part ;  therefore,  an 
increase  of  provisions  was  not  wanted.  I  will  not  hurt  your 
mind  by  relating  the  horrid  particulars  of  the  late  events,  but 
shall  conclude  the  subject  by  observing,  that  in  your  next  you 
will  unsay  what  you  have  too  hastily  expressed.  I  dread  nothing, 
as  the  Government  here  appear  to  pursue  proper  measures, 
and  I  am  convinced  St.  Vincent  will  keep  up  his  fleet  in  dis- 
cipline. Lenity  at  first  is  severity  at  the  last.  My  best  wishes 
and  compliments  attend  your  gallant  commander  :  my  only 
acquaintance  with  him  is  as  an  officer.  His  very  attention  and 
abilities  were  shewn  to  me  during  the  Spanish  armament ;  since 
which  time  I  have,  and  always  shall  respect  him.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  always  distinguish  yourself;  and  I  am  afraid,  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Directory,  that  for  some  time  your 
fleet  will  be  constantly  employed.  I  am  happy  to  find  you 
are  at  last  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  As  circum- 
stances arise,  pray  write,  and  ever  belive  me,  dear  sir,  yours 
sincerely. 

"  WILLIAM." 

The  victory  of  Sir  John  Jervis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  was 
shortly  followed  by  a  still  more  decisive  one  by  Admiral  Dun- 
can over  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  took  place  on  the  llth  of 
October,  when  seven  shipp  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were 
taken. 

On  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Duncan  at  the  Nore,  the  fleet 
was  visited  by  the  king,  who  created  him  a  viscount,  and  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  baronetcy  on  Vice  Admiral  Onslow.  It 
has  been  stated  in  a  contemporary  publication,  that  Captain 
Trollop  on  this  occasion,  received  the  ancient  honour  of  knight 
banneret ;  this  is  however  incorrect,  as  that  honour  WAS  con- 
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ferred  on  Captain  Trollope  long  before  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  on  account  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Glatton,  beating 
off  five  French  frigates. 

The  government  was  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  victory,  that  Lord  Spencer,  in  announcing  the  intended 
motion  of  thanks  to  the  admiral,  officers,  and  men  of  the  North 
Sea  fleet,  moved  that  the  lords  should  be  summoned,  an  honour 
that  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  any  individual. 

The  career  of  naval  success  met  at  this  time  with  rather  a 
disheartening  check,  by  an  ill-judged  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Teneriffe  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  on 
which  occasion  that  gallant  officer  lost  an  arm,  which  was  so 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball  as  to  render  amputation  indispen- 
sable. On  this,  Nelson  returned  to  England,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  to  be  laid  up  for  a  time  in  ordinary,  as  the  severity 
of  the  service,  in  which  he  had  been  lately  engaged,  required  a 
relaxation  of  his  duties,  in  order  that  the  complete  restoration 
of  his  health  might  be  effected.  On  his  landing,  he  repaired 
immediately  to  Bushey  Park,  when  he  was  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  he  remained 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  Royal  Highness  until  his  re- 
covery was  effected,  when  his  Royal  Highness  introduced  him 
at  court,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  to  the  king  a  memo- 
rial of  his  services,  which  was  most  graciously  received,  and 
Nelson  soon  afterwards  received  a  very  flattering  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  those  services  were  held  by  his 
majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  at  this  particular  period,  ap- 
pointed ranger  of  Bushey  Park,  on  the  death  of  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Guildford,  and  we  cannot  refrain  expressing  our 
indignation,  that  in  the  many  plans  of  reform  which  have  been 
brought  forward  for  the  abolition  of  all  useless  places  and  sine- 
cures, the  rangerships  of  the  royal  parks,  have  not  been  amongst 
the  first  to  be  swept  away.  The  parks  are  acknowledged  to 
be  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for 
the  breeding  of  deer,  wherewith  to  tickle  the  royal  palates^ 
24.  4u 
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so  far  we  might  be  disposed  to  withhold  our  reprobation, 
as  we  well  know  that  luxurious  and  riotous  living  is  one  of 
the  concomitants  of  royalty,  but  we  would  ask,  why  should 
the  people  of  this  country  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  a 
certain  member  of  the  royal  family  a  considerable  sum,  annually 
for  the  supposed  performance  of  a  menial  office,  called  a 
ranger,  the  duties  of  which  consist  literally  in  doing  nothing. 
So  convinced  indeed  was  the  Duke  of  Sussex  of  the  direct 
robbery,  which  these  rangers  commit  "upon  the  public  purse,  that 
on  the  demise  of  George  the  IV.  when  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  rangerships  was  offered  to  him,  he,  in  a  burst  of 
high-flown  patriotism  refused  the  appointment,  on  the  score 
that  it  was  contrary  to  his  acknowledged  principles  to  accept 
of  any  office  to  which  an  adequate  duty  was  not  attached,  and 
for  which  the  people,  nevertheless  had  to  pay.  We  pretend 
not  to  know  by  what  magician's  wand,  these  qualms  and 
scruples  of  his  Royal  Highness  were  overcome,  but  they  by 
degrees  gradually  subsided,  and  he  was  duly  installed  into  all 
the  rights,  immunities,  emoluments,  and  profits  of  ranger  of 
St.  James'  and  Hyde  Parks.  If  it  be,  however,  necessary  that 
these  rangerships  should  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  out  the  income  of  the  royal  holders  of  them,  we  still 
cannot  see  why  they  should  be  conferred  on  individuals,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  claim  on  the  public  purse  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  useful  services  to  the  state,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  appointment  has  been  conferred  upon  them  for 
services  of  a  very  questionable  and  disreputable  nature.  If  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  their  scandalous  and  disgraceful  rejec- 
tion of  Mr,  D.  W.  Harvey's  motion  for  a  committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  services  for  which  certain  pensions  and  sinecures 
were  granted,  had  proceeded  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  services  by  which  Lady  Bloomfield  now  holds  the  ranger- 
ship  of  Hampton  Court  Park,  we  suspect,  they  would  have  to  go 
back  to  certain  scenes  enacted  within  that  pandemonium  of  vice, 
Carlton  House,  where  the  services  of  the  Bloomfield  Family 
stand  most  conspicuously  prominent,  and  very  scantily  em- 
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blazoned  by  the  hand  of  virtue.  We  know  that  we  shall  be 
met  with  the  hackneyed  cry,  that  the  dignity  of  royalty  must 
be  supported,  be  it  so  then,  but  we  cannot  discover  how  that 
dignity  can  be  supported  by  the  appointment  to  so  menial 
an  office  as  that  of  a  park-keeper,  to  which  a  certain  annual 
income  is  attached,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  park-keepers  of 
our  nobility.  It  is,  however,  these  rangerships,  these  colonelcies 
of  regiments,  these  governorships  of  castles,  that  form  the 
cheese  parings  and  candle]  ends  of  royalty,  and  proud  indeed 
must  the  individuals  be,  when  they  reflect,  by  what  degrading 
means  their  pomp  and  splendour  are  maintained. 

George  III.  was  a  strange  compound  of  sense  and  stupidity* 
of  pride  and  imbecility,  of  obstinacy  and  subserviency,  and 
on  no  occasion  was  that  paradoxical  character  more  con- 
spicuously displayed,  than  in  the  pageant  that  was  got  up  in 
the  month  of  December,  1797,  purporting  to  be  a  thanksgiving 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
Fleets,  at  the  same  time  that  his  Majesty  had  forgotten  that 
the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom,  had  been  pleased  to  allow  the 
utmost  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  to  befall  the  British  army 
under  the  command  of  that  most  notable  of  all  generals  the 
Duke  of  York.  If  therefore  the  country  had  to  thank 
Heaven  on  the  part  of  the  navy,  the  reverse  was  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  and  there  were  not  a  few  of  the  serious 
and  the  deep  thinking  part  of  the  nation,  who  reprobated  a 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Pauls'  for  some  partial  successes, 
when  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  was  daily  and  hourly 
threatened  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  arising  from 
the  defeat  of  the  British  armies.  The  19th  of  December 
however  was  the  day  fixed  for  this  great  solemnity,  and 
fortunately  the  weather  proved  uncommonly  fine  for  that  time 
of  the  year,  which  rendered  the  spectacle  particularly  brilliant 
and  impressive. 

Long  before  daylight,  the  houses  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  were  filled  with  spectators, 
many  of  whom  came  from  a  considerable  distance,  during  the 
night.  About  seven  o'clock  the  military  moved  to  their,  res* 
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pective  stations.  The  Foot  Guards  took  the  duty  from  St. 
James'  to  Temple  Bar,  inside  of  which  [the  streets  were  lined 
by  the  city  militia,  the  East  India  volunteers,  and  several  other 
corps  of  the  same  description.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  seamen 
and  marines,  chosen  to  escort  the  colours,  formed  before  the 
Admiralty.  The  procession  began  with  two  flags  taken  from 
the  French — three  from  the  Spaniards — and  four  from  the 
Dutch.  The  colours  were  carried  on  artillery  wagons,  each 
set  attended  by  a  party  of  lieutenants  on  foot,  who  had  served 
in  the  several  engagements  in  which  they  were  won. 

A  large  detachment  of  marines,  with  music  followed ;  and 
the  whole  corps  took  their  stations  in  the  cathedral,  from  the 
west  door  to  the  choir.  The  following  admirals  brought  up  the 
rear  of  this  part  of  the  procession — Viscount  Duncan,  Sir 
Charles  Thompson,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Sir  Alan  Gardner, 
Sir  Thomas  Pasely,  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  Caldwell,  Waldegrave,  Hamilton,  Good- 
all,  Young,  Lindsay,  Gambier,  Bazeley,  and  Captain  Sir  Henry 
Trollope. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  followed  in  order ;  the  Chancellor 
in  the  rear  of  the  one,  and  the  Speaker  in  that  of  the  other. 

These  parts  of  the  procession  reached  the  cathedral  about 
nine  ;  and  soon  after  ten,  the  firing  of  the  Park  guns  announced 
that  their  Majesties  had  entered  their  carriages — preceded  by 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucester,  York,  and  Clarence,  with  their  res- 
pective suites. 

.  At  Temple  Bar,  the  usual  formalities  took  place,  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  King  into  the  city ;  and  then  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  the  principal  authorities,  by  deputation,  rode  in  their 
robes,  bareheaded,  before  their  Majesties,  to  St.  Paul's. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  church,  the  lieutenants, 
taking  the  flags  from  the  wagons,  attended  by  the  seamen  and 
marines,  divided  into  two  lines,  for  the  captains  to  pass  to  their 
seats  in  the  galleries. 

The  colours  were  carried  in  procession,  with  martial  music, 
to  the  middle  of  the  dome,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  circle* 
The  Pjincesses,  with  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  Prince 
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Ernest,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  formed  in  crescent  within, 
the  church ;  and  opposite  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  were  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  Admirals,  waiting  to  re- 
ceive their  Majesties.  The  Common  Council  of  London,  in 
their  mazarine  gowns,  were  ranged,  with  their  ladies,  in  two 
galleries,  which  filled  the  semicircle  of  the  dome. 

The  King,  on  his  alighting  at  the  church,  was  received  by 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  who  walked  one  on  each 
side,  preceded  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  and  prebendaries  of  the 
church.  The  Queen,  followed  with  her  suite,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  their  attendants,  closed  the 
procession.  On  their  arrival  within  the  circle,  the  colours 
were  lowered ;  and  the  royal  party  made  their  obesience  to  the 
company  assembled  which  were  returned  with  acclamations. 

The  service  tl\en  began ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson, 
the  flag-officers  entered  in  two  divisions,  right  and  left  of  the 
King's  chair,  the  end  of  the  flags  supported  by  those  officers 
who  immediately  followed  the  bearers  in  regular  succession 
advancing  to  the  altar  to  deposit  'the  naval  trophies.  The 
King  was  observed  to  be  much  affected  by  this  ceremony,  and 
the  whole  assembly  participated  in  his  feelings. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  then  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon  from  the  first  three  verses  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel.  The  whole  concluded 
with  the  anthem  that  had  been  sung  when  Queen  Anne  went 
to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  the  victories  gained  by  the 
immortal  Marlborough. 

In  returning,  the  order  of  the  procession  was  reversed,  their 
Majesties  going  first. 

The  naval  exploits  celebrated  in  this  scenic  display  were 
those  of  Lord  Howe,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794 — of  Lord 
Hotham,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1795 — of  Lord  Bridport,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  1795— of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797— of  Rear  Admiral  Harvey,  at  Trinidad,  the 
17th  of  February,  1797 — of  Lord  Keith,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  17th  of  August — and  of  Lord  Duncan,  the  llth  of 
October,  1797. 
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About  this  time  the  Legislative  Union  with  Ireland  was  on 
the  carpet.  The  Lords  carried  the  resolution  in  favour  of  that 
measure  immediately,  for  Pitt  was  their  creature  through 
whom  they  ruled  the  nation ;  and  every  measure  he  carried 
into  effect  was  in  unison  with  the  boroughmongering  party 
there,  whose  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons  was  para- 
mount. By  accident  Pitt  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the  first 
debate,  being  outvoted  by  five  ;  but  the  Minister  was  victorious 
in  the  future  stages  of  the  measure,  and  at  length  carried  it 
triumphantly. 

The  King  was  fired  at  in  Hyde  Park,  at  a  review  of  the 
Guards  on  the  15th  of  May,  1800 ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  a  man  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  royal  box  in  Drury 
Lane,  but  fortunately  without  effect.  In  the  first  case,  a 
young  man  near  the  King  on  the  ground  was  struck  by  the 
shot,  which,  however,  did  no  other  harm ;  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  offender  proved  to  be  an  old  soldier,  who  had  been 
with  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  Continent.  His  name  was 
James  Hatfield,  but  'he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  active  in  the  examination 
of  the  culprit,  having  been  in  the  theatre.  His  Royal 
Highness  also  aided  in  conducting  him  to  the  Coldbath  Fields 
prison. 

That  which  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  before 
took  place  the  day  after  these  attempts  on  the  King's  life. 
The  Royal  Dukes  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  Bucking- 
ham House,  and  took  breakfast  with  the  King,  Queen,  and 
other  branches  of  their  family :  a  touching  proof  how  very 
little  had  been  acquired  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  call  his 
children  around  him.  The  danger  from  which  the  King  had 
escaped  induced  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  house  to  rally 
around  him  with  feelings  of  filial  gratefulness  for  his  preserva- 
tion. A  levee  was  held  the  same  day,  which  was  crowded  by 
those  who  came  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his  escape.  No 
one  of  the  royal  sons  more  feelingly  expressed  himself  on 
seeing  his  Majesty  on  this  occasion  than  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
The  Duke  complained  about  this  time  of  the  loss  of  his  old 
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friends  Macbride  and  Harrington,  of  the  navy,  both  brave 
officers.  Admiral  Macbride  was  a  very  whimsical  character, 
but  a  thorough  seaman. 

After  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  France  was 
signed,  it  came  on  to  be  debated  in  the  House  Lords.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  Lord  Grenville  opposed  the  terms  on 
which  the  peace  had  been  brought  about ;  while  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  defended 
it.  His  Royal  Highness  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  security  which  we  had  not  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  which  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  republican 
government  to  afford.  His  Royal  Highness  contended,  that 
the  conduct  of  our  navy  and  army  was  no  way  compromised 
by  the  peace.  He  pronounced  a  high  eulogiutn  upon  both 
services,  and  declared  that  the  bravery  of  our  land  forces  was 
equal  to  the  French,  though  some  contended  that  our  superio- 
rity was  only  in  our  seamen,  which  he  maintained  was  miser- 
able slander.  If  the  campaign  of  1793  were  examined,  the 
conduct  of  the  British  troops  was  equal  in  glory  to  that  of  their 
ancestors;  and  in  1794  they  had  displayed  qualities  fully 
as  brilliant  In  India  they  had  won  their  way  to  honour 
and  distinction,  the  details  of  which  were  too  recent  and 
memorable  to  require  repeating.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  had 
overthrown  the  despot  Tippoo  Saib.  These  plans,  so  happily 
executed,  were  likely  to  have  received  some  interruption  by 
the  projects  of  Buonaparte,  who,  it  is  well  known,  had  forty 
thousand  of  the  best  French  troops  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 
This  measure,  grand  in  its  conception,  and  immense  in  its  exe- 
cution, menaced  our  power  and  territories  in  the  East,  besides 
endangering  the  Turkish  Government :  it  was  the  revival  of 
the  plan  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  which,  by  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  the  First  Consul,  enforced  by  such  a  numerous  body 
of  chosen  troops,  inured  to  every  hardship  of  the  field,  appeared 
at  first  very  formidable.  The  resistance  which  these  invaders 
experienced  from  a  handful  of  soldiers,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  long  before  the  landing  of  that  army  which  afterwards 
became  in  their  turn  the  conquerors  of  Egypt,  could  not  be  too 
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highly  extolled.  It  was,  not,  however,  till  the  21st  of  March, 
1301,  that  Egypt  had  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the 
French  yoke,  by  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms,  which  en- 
gaged with  the  Republicans,  proved  superior  to  them  in  cou- 
rage and  capacity.  The  glorious  achievements  of  the  42nd 
regiment,  who  destroyed  Buonaparte's  Invincibles,  could  not 
but  be  remembered  by  England  with  pride  and  exultation. — 
We  were  inferior  far  in  number  to  the  enemy,  and  the  victory 
was  gained  by  courage,  ability,  and  military  address.  Having 
surveyed  the  meritorious  conduct  of  the  army,  his  Royal  High- 
ness enumerated  the  exploits  of  the  navy,  which,  on  account  of 
his  own  close  connexion  and  professional  partiality,  he  glanced 
at  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  The  inestimable  services  of  the 
British  seamen  were  beyond  all  praise.  Our  transactions  on 
the  ocean,  by  which  we  had  raised  the  character  and  name  of 
our  country  to  the  greatest  and  most  enviable  eminence,  were 
too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  they  would  remain  to  the 
latest  posterity  glorious  to  our  naval  history.  The  Duke  made 
some  remarks  on  the  relative  situation  of  France  and  England, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  objects  of  the  war.  Finding  that  each, 
from  its  peculiar  predicament  in  which  no  blow  could  be  given 
with  effect,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  best  plan 
that  could  be  adopted  was  an  adjustment  of  differences,  and  a 
reconciliation  of  parties.  France  had  completely  overcome 
every  contending  power  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  new  conquests  in  which  to  employ  her  numerous 
armies. 

Great  Britain,  so  far  as  regarded  maritime  affairs,  was  in  a 
similar  state.  The  two  great  powers  of  Europe,  therefore, 
having  no  other  objects  of  peculiar  attack,  except  the  invasion 
of  each  other's  territories,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  either 
of  protracting  an  unavailing  war,  with  the  accumulation  of 
debt  and  and  its  concomitant  calamities,  or  negotiating  a 
peace.  Nor  was  it  a  common  peace,  but  a  reconciliation 
of  differences  between  the  two  first  nations  of  the  world; 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  both  a  fair  and  honourable 
peace.  Ministers  had  deserved  the  warmest  thanks  for  the 
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judicious  selection  of  the  particular  settlements  which  they 
had  retained.     Ceylon  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  our 
East  India  possessions;  it  was  an  island  whose  productions 
were  highly  valuable   to  our  commerce,  consequently  to  our 
revenue ;  its  spiceries  and  its  harbours  were  extremely  con- 
venient to  our  merchandise,  and  the  addition  to  our  East  India 
territories  was  inestimable.     To  specify  minutely  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  possession  of  Trinidad  would  engross 
too  much  of  their   lordships'  time ;    but  its  qualities  as  an 
island  were  known,  and  well  appreciated,  as  they  deserved  to 
be.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  no  place  of  trade,  had 
not  the  commercial  advantages  attributed  to  its  situation,  and, 
therefore,  its  surrender  was  no  considerable  loss.     His  Royal 
Highness  concluded  with  observing  that  the  interests  of  France 
was  its   continental    conquests;    of  England,  its   commerce. 
The  former  was  a  military  government ;  the  strength  of  the 
latter  was  in  its  navy.     In   our  views  of  aggrandizement,  we 
place  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  nurseries  of 
seaman ;  in  theirs  was  the  preservation  of  that  warlike  system 
which  had  overcome  every  opposition  on  the  continent.   France 
was  by  necessity  impelled  to  act  upon  that  principle;  and 
wisdom  would   induce  England   to  adopt  a  plan  diametrically 
opposite.     Peace,  from  every  view  of  the  subject,  must  be  very 
acceptable  to  both,  and  doubly  so  to  the  philanthropist ;  be- 
cause it  afforded  both   nations    an  opportunity  of  repairing 
the  ravages  of  war.     He  hoped  and  believed  it  would  be  per- 
manent, and  therefore  sincerely  supported  the  motion.     Lord 
Nelson   seconded  his  friend  in  a  short  speech,  and  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  island  of  Malta  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence to  us  compared  to  a  sound  and  good  peace.     His 
lordship  would  even  resign  the  Cape,  provided  the  colony  were 
not  given  up  to  the  French. 

During  the  administration  of  that  wretched  minister,  the 

imbecile  Mr.  Addington,  the  Duke  of  Clarence   supported 

Lord  St.  Vincent  in  most  of  his  measures,  particularly  in  the 

reform  of  our  naval  arsenals,   to  which  his  Royal  Highness 

24.  4c 
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attached  very  great  importance.  The  Duke  gave  his  testi- 
mony, in  1802,  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
vaccine  inocculation,  having  been  a  strong  advocate  for  it  from 
its  discovery,  and  prescribed  it  in  his  own  family.  The  war 
was  now  about  to  be  renewed  in  consequence,  as  England 
alleged,  of  the  aggressions  of  France ;  while  that  country  as- 
serted it  was  done  in  order  that  Great  Britain  might  keep 
Malta.  On  the  debate  upon  the  King's  message  coming  on, 
his  Royal  Highness  said  he  trusted  the  result  would  be  glori- 
ous for  England,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  having  in  another  debate 
moved  certain  resolutions  with  the  object  to  criminate  the 
ministry  for  their  conduct  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  defended  the  ministry  with 
much  warmth.  His  Royal  Highness  examined  the  basis  upon 
which  the  resolutions  were  founded.  He  condemned  the 
French  Government,  saying  that  in  his  view,  the  peace  was  an 
experiment  only,  and  he  had  fears  that  it  would  not  be  per- 
manent. But  he  had  no  doubt  the  ministry  had  done  all  they 
could  do,  and  he  would  give  them  his  support,  were  it  only  to 
keep  out  their  predecessors,  whose  bad  management  and  in- 
capacity would  render  their  return  to  office  a  calamity.  The 
Duke  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  desire  to  see  England  exerting 
her  vast  resources  to  convince  the  mighty  hero  Buonaparte 
that  we  are  able  to  contend  against  France  with  all  her  accessions 
of  territory.  I  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  chastise  France.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  she  has  done  so ;  and  if  the  war  be  con- 
ducted with  vigour,  resolution,  and  wisdom,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  the  last. 

When  Lord  Hobart  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  thought  his  scheme  had 
less  that  was  objectionable  than  the  details  of  one  reported  to 
have  been  in  agitation  by  ministers  just  before,  He  entered 
upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  in- 
sisted that  Malta  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that 
the  renewal  of  the  contest  arose  in  reality  from  the  repeated 
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aggressions  of  the  French  Government.  The  Duke  concluded, 
as  he  was,  fond  of  doing,  by  an  historic  view  of  the  subject, 
and  a  relation  of  the  different  invasions  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  declared  with  much  reason  that  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  an  invasion  succeeding ;  and  that  the 
fear  of  it  ought  not  to  prevent  an  adequate  force  from  being 
got  ready  for  offensive  operations.  It  is  very  clear  from  the 
final  result  of  the  contest  that  the  Duke  was  right.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  half  so  much  dread  an 
attack  from  France  as  he  pretended  to  do.  The  ministry  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  expedients,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  prin- 
ciples. While  the  country  was  kept  by  apprehensions  in  a  union 
for  the  resistance  of  a  powerful  enemy,  there  was  no  leisure 
for  the  people  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  into  the  vast  sums  the  ministers  were  lavishing  upon 
German  Statep,  to  bribe  them  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  nor,  indeed,  into  any  of  his  own 
measures.  In  the  present  case  his  Royal  Highness  was  for  a 
more  efficient  force,  as  he  thought  the  numbers  of  troops  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  keep  the  enemy  in  alarm  on  their  own 
coasts,  and  so  divert  their  attention. 

In  October,  1803,  the  Duke  whose  time  was  chiefly  spent 
at  Bushey  Park,  improving  the  grounds  and  gardens  which 
was  done  under  his  own  superintendence,  evincing  a  good  deal 
of  taste,  united  with  strict  economy  in  point  of  expense,  every 
thing  being  directed  to  a  combination  of  utility,  comfort,  and 
elegance.  The  Duke  now  put  on  the  garb  of  a  volunteer.  The 
Teddington  Corps  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  of  this 
association  his  Royal  Highness  was  one.  He  attended  the 
review  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  London  and  its  vicinity  with 
the  King,  and  on  all  occasions  exhibited  a  zeal  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  himself.  All  the  Royal  Family  were  present  at  the 
review  but  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  heir  apparent  had  ap- 
plied for  a  command,  and  had,  as  usual,  been  flatly  refused. 
The  King  said,  "  if  the  enemy  landed,  the  Prince  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  zeal  at  the  head  of  his  regiment." 
This  sidelong  evasion  of  a  rational  request  from  the  Prince, 
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made  his  Royal  Highness  lose  his  temper,  and  he  again  wrote 
to  his  father  in  pretty  strong  terms,  but  got  no  answer.  The 
injustice  with  which  he  was  treated  was  clear ;  his  father  dis- 
liked him,  and  would  do  as  little  to  gratify  him  as  he  could 
held.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  was  no  state  reason  for  such 
treatment.  That  the  Duke  of  York  would  have  obliged,  his 
brother,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  it  was  evident  the  royal  in- 
terdict was  upon  him.  The  miserable  minister  Addington  was 
now  tottering,  and  Mr.  Pitt  came  again  into  place,  and  had 
the  inconceivable  meanness  to  make  the  imbecile  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  bitterest  contempt  when  out  of  office,  his 
own  coadjutor. 

About  this  time  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclaire  respecting  the  Addington  adminis- 
tration, as  follows : — "  Had  this  country  an  able  and  an  active 
administration,  I  should  be  afraid  of  nothing :  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, our  ministers,  and  even  the  country,  want  energy,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  in  every  debate  we  shall  have  in  Par- 
liament ;  I  am  ready  either  for  the  cabinet  or  the  fleet,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect  either  situation,  and  must  do  all  the 
good  I  can  in  parliament ;  and  if  the  invasion  does  take  place, 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  attending  his  majesty,  if  permitted." 
A  subsequent  letter  has  these  words : — As  for  politics,  you 
never  heard  me  say  I  thought  the  present  administration  ef- 
ficient, and  without  doubt  Lord  Hobart  is  the  worst  of  all. 
But  I  see  no  likelihood  of  a  change ;  where  Pitt  goes  against 
Addington,  there  Fox  will  support  ministers ;  and  Fox  will 
oppose  government  in  those  measures  which  Pitt  will  approve. 
In  short,  if  these  champions  could  unite,  they  would  not  carry 
above  one  hundred  members  out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
The  crown,  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  above  all,  the  dread  of 
the  times,  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  a  change  of  men.  Cer- 
tainly Lord  Moira  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  I  wish  the 
overtures  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  rejected."  There  is 
a  vast  deal  of  sterling  sense  in  these  observations.  Never  was 
there  a  ministry  less  worthy  of  public  regard  than  that  of 
which  the  Duke  thus  wrote. 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  1804  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  the  bill  for  which  object 
having  passed  the  Commons,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  spoke  against  the  abolition.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  of  all  the  Royal  Brothers  the  Duke  alone  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  public  speaker.  He  was  gifted  with  considerable 
powers  of  eloquence,  and  had  his  Royal  Highness  cultivated 
them,  he  might  have  encountered  and  mastered  the  very  first 
debaters  in  the  Upper  House.  As  it  was,  he  was  a  match  for 
most  of  them.  He  very  frequently,  at  this  time,  addressed  the 
House,  and  was  heard  with  great  attention.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  Prince  affirmed,  that  from  what  he  had  himself 
seen  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  did 
not  deserve  the  imputations  which  were  cast  upon  it.  He 
stated,  that  he  could  prove  that  the  abolition  would  be  attended 
with  danger.  The  bill  was  soon  after  lost  in  the  Lords,  upon 
the  second  reading.  Before  the  prorogation  some  inquiry  took 
place  in  Parliament,  respecting  a  sum  of  30,000/.  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  which  was  to 
have  been  repaid  by  instalments,  but  it  had  not  been  done. 
There  was  a  deficiency  in  the  civil  list,  which  occasioned  the 
observations  to  be  made.  The  Duke  had  agreed  to  repay  the 
loan  by  sums  of  7501.  a  quarter. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1805,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  took  their  seats  with 
the  opposition  lords.  Lord  Hawkesbury  having  declared  that 
nothing  had  taken  place  derogatory  to  the  Bri  tish  character  in 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  destruction  of  one 
with  all  on  board,  before  a  declaration  of  war,  an  act  of  a  most 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  character,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  could 
not,  though  he  concurred  in  the  address  to  his  Majesty,  help 
expressing  his  apprehensions,  that,  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
there  was  a  great  deal  which  would  require  explanations.  Earl 
Spencer  and  Lord  Grenville  censured  the  act,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  joined.  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  well  as  his 
feeble  talents  would  permit,  supported  it,  as  consonant  with 
the  laws  of  nations. 
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His  Royal  Highness  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  with  all  his  natural  warmth  of  spirit  and  friendship. 
He  demanded  of  ministers,  whether  the  conduct  of  his  lordship 
was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public  inquiry  or  not  ?  Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Hawkesbury  evaded  the  question ;  but  Lord 
Eldon  left  the  woolsack  to  rebuke  the  Duke  for  putting 
questions  which  he  Lord  Eldon,  deemed  inconsistent  with 
order.  The  Duke,  in  reply,  maintained  the  regularity  of  his 
question,  although  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  his  lordship  and 
the  ministers.  Several  skirmishes,  from  time  to  time,  took 
place  between  the  Duke  and  the  Chancellor.  In  one  case,  his 
Royal  Highness  reminded  Lord  Eidon  of  his  irregularity,  in  so 
frequently  quitting  the  woolsack  to  address  the  House  upon 
one  and  the  same  question.  The  Chancellor  made  no  reply  on 
the  night  the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  the  foregoing  observation, 
but  chose  his  opporunity,  with  his  accustomed  finesse,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  and 
took  his  brother's  part,  and  disclaimed  on  his  behalf  all  per- 
sonal offence,  saying,  he  understood  his  noble  relative  was 
merely  illustrating  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  and  indulgent 
construction  of  the  orders  of  the  House. 

His  Royal  Highness  soon  afterwards  divided  the  house  of 
peers  on  the  question  of  certain  charges  against  Judge  Fox, 
regarding  itjis  most  proper  that  they  should  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  motion  was  lost.  Lord  King  on 
18th  of  March,  having  first  taken  a  glance  at  the  different 
plans  of  defence  for  the  country,  recently  put  forward,  moved 
for  a  committee  to  revise  the  acts  passed  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  resisted  by  Lords  Hawkesbury  and  Camden,  and  stren- 
ously  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  opposition, 
who  were  become  very  formidable  to  the  ministry  in  numbers 
and  ability. 

In  May,  the  same  year,  another  attack  was  made  by  Lord 
Darnley,  on  the  ministerial  policy  with  respect  to  the  navy. 
Lord  Melville  went  into  a  long  and  laboured  defence  of  his 
administration,  as  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  particu- 
larly justified  the  building  and  repair  of  vessels  in  private  yards. 
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by  which  he  insisted,  the  government  had  profited.  He  was 
answered  by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  said  that  the  ships  built  in 
the  royal  dockyards  were  very  superior  to  those  built  by  con- 
tract. The  navy  board  his  lordship  observed,  had  not  a  single 
individual  connected  with  it,  adequate  to  the  duties  of  the 
post;  Earl  St.  Vincent  declared,  if  the  committee  were  not 
appointed,  he  should  think  it  an  injustice  done  to  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  abuses 
which  required  removal,  and  of  the  jobbing  that  continued 
under  the  existing  system,  declared  he  had  himself  witnessed 
the  grossest  acts  of  misconduct  and  the  most  flagitious  doings 
by  many  persons  in  the  dockyard,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He 
considered  a  reform  of  abuses  necessary,  and  in  relation  to  the 
sixth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  he  declared 
that  unless  the  ministry  would  pledge  itself  to  take  some  steps 
towards  bringing  the  subject  before  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, he  would  do  so  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
the  following  session.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  how  steadily  he, 
who  was  the  reforming  King  afterwards,  allied  himself  with  the 
greatest  naval  heroes  this  country  or  any  other  ever  saw,  in 
endeavouring  to  remedy  inveterate  abuses.  Although  the  de- 
bate was,  as  far  as  reason  went,  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  and 
his  friends,  the  ministry  continued  to  negative  the  motion,  and 
shelter  Melville  and  his  jobbing  system  a  little  longer.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  eighty-eight  to  eighty-three  voices.  The 
duke  was  named  one  of  the  committee  to  report;  had  the 
motion  been  carried,  he  would  thus  have  come  forward  more 
prominently  in  parliament  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  on  the 
25th  of  August,  a  quiet  unostentaitous  personage,  who  passed 
through  a  blameless  life,  without  being  effected  by  the  tur- 
moil of  ambition  or  the  vices  of  his  rank  and  age.  He  had 
offended  the  king  by  mingling  his  Hanoverian  blood  with  that 
of  a  corrupt  British  nobility,  in  marrying  the  Countess  of 
Waldgrave — -a  sin  George  the  III.  would  not  pardon  in  any  of 
his  family.  To  his  wife,  the  duke  was  a  kind  husband,  as  he 
was  an  affectionate  father.  In  consequence  of  the  royal  feel- 
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ing  towards  him,  not  one  of  his  family,  except  his  only  son, 
attended  his  funeral  at  Windsor. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  about  this  time  was  the  means  of 
bringing  under  his  direct  patronage  Master  Betty,  the  young 
Roscius,  who  made  a  fortune,  and  retired  from  the  stage  before 
he  had  arrived  at  manhood ;  a  singular  example  of  rage  in 
the  public  for  novelty,  and  want  of  judgment  in  its  own 
amusements. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of  his  Royal  Highness1 
old  friend  Nelson,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  called  forth 
his  warmest  f  clings  both  of  patriotism  and  friendship.  The 
Duke  sent  a  sword  to  Lord  Collhigwood  on  the  occasion,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

«DEAR  SIR,  St  James',  Nov.  9th,  1805. 

"  As  a  brother  admiral,  and  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  my 
King  and  my  country,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
most  important  victory,  gained  on  the  21st  of  October,  by  your 
gallant  self,  and  the  brave  officers,  seamen,  and  royal  marines, 
under  your  command,  and  formerly  under  my  lamented  and 
invaluable  friend  Lord  Nelson.  The  country  laments  the  hero, 
and  you  and  I  the  loss  of  our  departed  friend.  Five-and-twenty 
years  had  I  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Nelson,  and 
must  ever,  both  publicly  and  privately,  regret  his  loss.  Earl 
St  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson,  both  in  the  hour  of  victory,  ac- 
cepted from  me  a  sword,  and  I  hope  you  will  now  confer  on  me 
the  same  pleasure.  I  have,  accordingly,  sent  a  sword,  with 
which  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  wel- 
fare. I  must  request  you  will  let  me  have  the  details  of  the 
death  of  our  departed  friend ;  and  I  will  ever  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  unalterably 

«  WILLIAM." 

At  Lord  Nelson's  funeral,  on  the  9th  Janurary,  1806,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  his  brothers  of  Wales  and  York,  formed 
part  of  the  procession  to  St.  Paul's. 
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A  motion  for  returning  thanks  to  Lord  Collingwood  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  which  had  conquered  at  Trafalgar 
having  taking  place,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  gave  a  high  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Lord  Nelson.  His  Royal  Highness  dwelt 
with  great  force  upon  the  qualifications  of  his  brother  seaman, 
and  particularly  upon  the  sense  of  a  superintending  providence 
which  Lord  Nelson  always  displayed ;  illustrating  his  remark  by 
citing  the  prayer  for  a  glorious  victory,  that  the  hero  of  the 
Nile  had  written  at  the  time  his  fleet  was  bearing  down  to 
break  the  line  of  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain. 
This  prayer  his  Royal  Highness  read  with  great  emphasis  and 
effect  to  the  Peers,  as  follows: — "  May  the  great  God  whom  I 
worship,  grant  to  my  country  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  a 
great  and  glorious  victory ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one 
tarnish  it :  and  may  humanity  after  the  victory  be  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  British  fleet.  For  myself,  individually, 
I  commit  my  life  to  him  who  made  me ;  and  may  his  blessing 
light  upon  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully  ! 
To  him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted 
me  to  defend. — Amen"  The  reading  of  this  prayer  by  the 
Duke  was  listened  to  by  the  Peers  with  profound  attention,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a  happy  mode  of  giving  effect  to  an  object 
in  which  all  were  unanimous,  but  of  which  all  might  not  be 
equally  impressed  with  the  full  extent  and  importance. 

Mr.  Pitt  died  soon  after  this  at  Putney  Heath  ;  the  ministry 
was  broken  up,  and  the  new  administration  with  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  was  formed,  having  Erskine  for  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Grey  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  supported  this  ministry  with  all  his  power,  and  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Howick  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  Lord  Erskine,  when  that  distinguished 
man  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  there,  Negotiations  for  a 
peace  soon  afterwards  recommenced. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  abundantly  proving  that  in  naval 
affairs  at  home,  even  at  the  head,  there  was  something  rotten 
and  bad,  took  place  subsequently;  on  the  12th  of  June  it  con- 
24.  4  D 
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eluded.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  pronounced  that  peer  guilty  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  charges, 
as  did  his  brothers  of  Kent  and  Sussex;  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Cambridge  declared  him  not  guilty  on  all.  In  the  month 
of  May,  soon  afterwards,  the  Duke  moved  that  the  petitions 
against  the  Slave  Trade  Preventive  Bill  should  be  heard  by 
themselves  or  their  counsel,  upon  which  a  long  discussion  en- 
sued, and  his  Royal  Highness  was  opposed  by  Lords  Grenville, 
Ellenborough,  St.  John,  Derby,  Auckland,  and  others  After  a 
considerable  debate,  the  motion  of  the  Duke  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  and  counsel  was  heard  upon  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tions from  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  simply  anxious  that  there  should  be  fair  play  on 
both  sides  on  a  measure  of  so  great  an  importance.  He  was 
also  opposed  to  some  part  of  the  preamble,  and  divided  the 
house  upon  the  point  subsequently,  but  was  left  in  a.  minority. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  On  that  occasion 
several  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  pledged  themselves 
to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  traffic. 

During  this  parliamentary  session,  the  income  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  all  the  junior  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family  were  raised  from  12,OOOZ.to  18,0007. 
per  annum. 

The  affair  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  against  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  was  brought  before  the  public  this  year. 
During  the  inquiry  which  the  King  ordered  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  accompanied  his 
brother,  the  heir  apparent,  on  a  tour  to  the  North  of  England. 
The  brothers  reached  Liverpool  on  the  29th  September,  and 
were  received  by  the  corporation  with  respect,  sumptuously 
entertained,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  town  in  a  gold  box,  a  honour  which  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  before  received.  The  portrait  of  the  Duke  also 
had  been  hung  in  theTown-hall,  having  been  painted  by  permis- 
sion, for  that  purpose,  some  time  previously.  While  in  this  town 
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the  princes  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Chiswick,  of  dropsy.  The  death  of  this  gentleman  put  an  end 
to  the  negotiation  for  peace,  which  it  is  probahle  were  only  en- 
tertained by  himself  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends  in  the 
spirit  of  sincerity,  through  which  alone  they  had  any  chance 
of  being  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 

In  January  1807,  Lord  Grenville  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  on  the  introduction  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  made  a  few  observations.  When  the  bill 
came  to  debated  on  the  5th  of  February,  his  Royal  Highness 
rose  and  stated  that  he  was  glad  the  negroes  thus  employed  in 
the  colonies  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  bill,  but  would  be  permitted  to  remain  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances as  before.  He  was  pleased  too,  to  find  that  those, 
engaged  in  commercial  purstiits  connected  with  the  trade  had 
not  been  suddenly  interrupted.  Much  misapprehension  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject.  He  had  been  in  the  islands  and  had 
conversed  with  the  most  skilful  persons  connected  with  the 
culture  followed  there,  the  produce,  trade,  and  population.  He 
thought  it  singular  that,  after  so  much  declamation  against  the 
planters  had  been  indulged  in  by  Lord  Grenville,  that  onlyr 
two  or  three  instances  of  cruelty  could  be  adduced  to  support 
it  out  of  such  extensive  colonies.  He  was  convinced  that 
human  nature  was  the  same  in  every  country,  and  that  the 
planters  had  hearts  not  insensible  to  the  calamities  of  their  fel- 
low beings.  It  was  uselesss  to  give  up  the  trade  while  other 
nations  might  continue  to  carry  it  on,  under  circumstances 
much  less  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  Africans,  than  those 
under  which  we  conducted  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
attempt  at  the  abolition  was  nugatory,  for  it  would  fall  into 
worse  hands,  and  still  be  persevered  in  with  all  the  distresses, 
which  those  opposed  to  the."trade  were  in  the  habit  of  detailing, 
greatly  aggravated.  The  situation  of  St.  Domingo  ought  to  be 
a  warning  how  the  experiment  was  made.  The  population 
there  had  been  reduced  from  250,000  to  100,000  souls;  and 
it  was  a  matter  for  consideration,  whether  the  horrors  which 
had  occurred  in  that  island  might  not  be  experienced  in  others 
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near  to  it.  One  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  that  his  Ma- 
jesty, from  the  multitude  of  the  seizures,  would  become  one  of 
the  greatest  slave-holders  in  the  world;  nor  did  he  think 
the  navy  of  England  could  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  trade.  He 
feared,  too,  it  might  effect  the  maritime  strength  of  the  nation  . 
for  on  the  African  trade  depended,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
the  supply  of  our  navy  with  able  seamen.  A  third  result  would 
be,  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  would  suffer,  from  which  the 
supplies  of  the  navy  itself  must  be  drawn.  There  were  many 
illustrious  characters  in  this  country,  who  had  approved  of  the 
commerce,  and  even  aided  its  support.  He  could  mention 
many  men  living  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  of 
the  same  sentiment.  He  could  mention  the  gallant  admiral, 
now  no  more,  Lord  Nelson.  If  the  bill  passed,  he  feared  its 
supporters  would  regret  their  precipitation ;  and  should  the 
existing  Ministry  continue  in  office,  he  entertained  no  doubt, 
in  three  or  four  years  they  would  retrace  their  steps,  and  apply 
again  to  Parliament  ior  leave  to  resume  the  trade.  Let  the 
event  be  as  it  would  in  other  respects,  it  was  to  nim  perfectly 
clear,  that  if  this  measure  were  carried,  the  West  Indies  would 
be  lost  to  England ;  and  without  the  West  Indies,  the  pros- 
perity and  wealth  of  the  nation  were  gone,  if  its  very  existence 
as  an  independent  country  did  not  cease."  The  bill  was  passed 
and  on  the  25th  of  March  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
event  proves  how  wrong  are  all  deductions,  even  of  the  best 
inclined,  which  are  not  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  doing 
rightly  and  justly,  without  regard  to  consequences.  None  of 
the  Royal  Duke's  fears  were  justified  by  the  future.  Princes 
are  apt  to  argue  too  much  from  feeling,  and  keep  the  unerring 
rule  of  right  principle  out  of  sight.  His  Royal  Highness,  too, 
had  found  the  West  Indies  a  hospitable  place,  and  with  his 
own  excellent  disposition  could  not  but  repay  it  with  the  gra- 
titude that  did  his  heart  honour,  though  as  a  true  statesman, 
it  might  not  have  shown  in  a  very  strong  light  his  Royal 
Highness'  ability. 

The  foregoing  was  the  last  measure  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration.    Lord  Howick  had  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House 
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of  Commons,  "  for  allowing  all  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  the  navy  and  army, 
and  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion."  This  piece  of  common 
justice  in  any  civilized  "state,  was  in  the  King's  eye  unpardon- 
able. The  King  demanded  a  pledge  from  the  ministers  that 
in  no  shape  would  they  introduce  the  Catholic  question.  To 
this  demand  of  royal  bigotry  such  a  refusal  as  the  King  hoped 
and  expected  was  given,  and  ministers  resigned  their  places. 
One  and  all  turned  out,  even  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  in 
heart  and  capacity  of  a  narrowness  quite  sufficient  to  gratify 
even  the  King's  prejudices.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Eldon  had  the  Great  Seal.  The  new 
ministers  set  going'the  insensate  cry  of  "  no  popery,"  in  order 
to  bind  to  their  cause  all  the  narrow-minded  persons  in  the 
country  at  the  election  which  ensued,  and  this,  added  to  the 
customary  influence,  present  and  perspective  of  the  Treasury, 
obtained  the  new  ministers  large  and^  obsequious  majorities. 
In  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took 
no  part. 

The  Duke  was  now  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  having  lived 
retired  at  Bushey,  would  have  so  continued,  but  for  the  fete 
which  he  gave  on  his  birth-day,  which  recalled  him  to  public 
notice  again.  In  the  debates  upon  the  wicked  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  in  order  most  indefeasibly  to  deprive  the  Danes  of 
their  navy,  his  Royal  Highness  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
a  part.  Against  the  bill  for  abolishing  places  in  reversion,  a 
most  salutary  measure,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and 
Cambridge,  voted  with  a  large  majority,  but  none  of  the  other 
brothers  voted  on  the  measure.  A  second  bill,  crippled  of 
every  clause  adapted  to  meet  the  real  objects  of  an  evil  so 
detrimental  to  the  country,  was  soon  after  passed. 

During  these  events,  and  from  the  bosom  of  his  retirement 
at  Bushey,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  continued  to  correspond  with 
his  old  naval  friends.  A  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  Lord 
Collingwood,  dated  Bushey,  May  21,  1808,  is  as  follows: — 
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"  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  A  few  days  ago,  1  received  your  lordship's  letter  of  the 
30th  of  March,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  I  am 
most  seriously  interested  in  all  your  operations,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  navy  j 
for  though  I  have  lost  one  son  on  board  the  Blenheim,  I  have 
just  started  another  with  my  old  friend  and  shipmate,  Keates  ; 
and  i  have  another  breeding  up  for  the  quarter-deck.  From 
the  secresy  of  those  Frenchmen,  and  their  power  on  the  Con- 
tinent,— which  are  equally  known  to  your  lordship  and  my- 
self— the  affairs  of  war  are  more  intricate  than  over ;  but  in 
your  hands  the  interests  of  the  country  are  safe.  The  great 
object  of  the  enemy  must  be  Sicily ;  for  your  lordship  observes, 
with  as  much  truth  as  wisdom,  that  we  cannot  maintain  our- 
selves in  the  Mediterranean  without  that  island.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  the  next  time  the  French  venture  out,  your 
lordship  will  fall  in  with  them;  the  event  will  speak  for  itself 
— another  Trafalgar.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  life  of  the  gallant 
admiral  may  be  spared  to  his  grateful  country.  Your  lordship 
mentions  my  approbation  and  friendship.  Had  not  eircum- 
stances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  prevented  my  fol- 
lowing our  profession,  I  should  have  been  proud  to  have  seen 
the  word  *  approbation'  in  your  lordship's  letter ;  but  situated  as 
I  am,  I  must  to  your  lordship  confess,  that  I  merit  not  that 
epithet;  but  every  individual  that  does  his  duty  well  is  sure 
of  my  friendship.  I  need  not  say  more  to  Lord  Collingwood, 
the  bosom  Mend  of  my  ever-to-be-lamented  Nelson.  I  took 
my  second  son  to  Deal,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  different  ships  there.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  what  I  saw,  and  found  the  navy  infinitely  improved* 
This  country  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  her  naval  con- 
cerns. We  are  the  only  barrier  to  the  omnipotence  of  France, 
and  it  is  to  our  navy  alone  that  we  owe  this  superiority. 
Though^  I  have  not  yet  the  advantage  of  being  personally 
known  to  your  lordship,  I  trust  I  may  be  reasonably  permitted 
to  take  up  my  pen,  and  that  as  events  may  arise,  your  lordship 
will  favour  me  with  a  few  lines.  I  know  your  time  is  invalua- 
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ble,  For  the  present,  adieu  !  Believe  me  most  sincerely  in- 
terested in  your  lordship's  welfare,  and  in  the  success  of  those 
valuable  officers  and. men  under  your  lordship's  command.  I 
remain  ever,  my  dear  lord,  yours,  unalterably, 

<  WILLIAM." 

This  kind  of  correspondence  evinces  on  the  part  of  his 
Royal  Highness  an  attention  to  his  friends,  an  attachment 
to  his  profession,  and  to  those  who  belonged  to  it ;  and  a  love 
for  his  country,  which  nothing  extant  regarding  any  of  his 
royal  brothers  can  exhibit.  The  son  alluded  to  above,  in  the 
letter  to  Lord  Collingwood,  went  down  with  Sir  Thomas 
Trowbridge  in  the  Blenheim,  it  is  supposed  off  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  when  every  soul  on  board  perished.  Lord  Cok 
lingwood  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  family,  "  I  have  the  kindest 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence ,  I  do  not  know  him  person- 
ally, but  my  brother  Wilford  was  intimate  with  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  I  believe  he  likes  me  for  Wilford's  sake."  This 
exhibits  the  Duke  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  the  strength  of  his  attachment.  Captain  Wilford  Colling- 
wood died  in  Antigua  in  1787,  when  the  Duke  was  in  the 
West  Indies  with  Nelson,  and  they  were  endeavouring  to  re- 
form certain  abuses  there  in  the  naval  department  on  shore. 
A  letter  of  Nelson's  to  Lord  Collingwood  alludes  to  this 
brother.  It  is  dated  an  board  the  Boreas,  in  the  West  Indies. 

"Mv  DEAR  COLLINGWOOD,  Nevis,  May  3,  1787. 

"  To  be  the  messenger  of  bad  news  is  my  misfortune ;  but 
still  it  is  a  tribute  we  owe  each  other.  I  have  lost  my  friend 
— you  an  affectionate  brother ;  too  great  a  zeal  in  the  service 
of  his  country  has  hastened  his  end.  The  greatest  consolation 
the  survivor,  can  receive  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  life 
spent  with  honour  to  himself,  and  of  service  to  his  country.  If 
the  tribute  of  tears  be  valuable,  my  friend  had  it.  The  esteem 
he  stood  in  with  his  Royal  Highness  was  great.  His  letter 
to  nr,e  on  his  death  is  the  strongest  testimony  of  it.  I  send 
you  an  extract  of  it: — *  Collingwood,  poor  fellow,  is  no  more. 
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I  have  cried  for  him ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I  condole  with 
you  on  his  loss.  In  him  his  Majesty  has  lost  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  the  service  of  a  most  excellent  officer/  A  testimony 
of  regard  so  honourable  is  more  to  be  coveted  than  any  thing 
this  world  could  afford,  and  must  be  a  balm  to  his  surviving 
friends." 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  the  army, 
and  served  in  Spain,  at  Russia,  and  Vimiera.  Another  son 
was  with  the  old  friend  of  his  father,  Sir  Richard  Keats,  at  sea 
in  the  Superb,  when  Sir  Richard  embarked  Romana's  army 
from  Jutland,  and  took  it  to  Spain.  The  number  of  the  duke's 
sons  by  IVfrs.  Jordan  was  five. 

His  Royal  Highness  lost  his  friend,  Lord  Falkland,  in  a  duel 
at  Chalk  Farm,  in  1809,  and  was  much  effected  at  the  circum- 
stance. Sir  Alan  Gardner,  who  was  with  Lord  Rodney  when 
his  Royal  Highness  served  under  that  great  officer  as  a  mid- 
shipman, died  the  same  year.  Gardner  was  noted  in  the  navy 
for  saying  to  his  seamen,  on  going  into  battle  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1794,  "Now,  no  firing,  my  lads  till  you  are  near  enough 
to  singe  the  Frenchmen's  beards^ !" 

On  the  disgraceful  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  chere 
amie,  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  never  spoke  a  word 
in  or  out  of  the  house  of  peers  ;  a  proof  of  his  Royal  Highness' 
good  sense  and  correct  feeling.  He  kept  up  his  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Colling  wood,  who,  in  writing  to  the  Duke, 
gave  him  the  details  of  his  combats  and  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  His  lordship's  health  was  very  much  injured  by  his 
services,  and  such  was  the  jealousy  among  ministers  at  home, 
that  they  could  not  agree  of  a  successor  to  his  place,  and  suf- 
fered that  great  and  gallant  officer  to  die  by  inches,  rather  than 
send  out  some  one  to  supersede  him.  A  letter  from  Colling - 
wood  to  his  Royal  Highness,  containing  an  account  of  his  ope- 
rations, drew  forth  the  following  reply  from  the  duke — 

"Bushey  House,  December  7,  1809. 
"My  DEAR  LORD, 
"  Your  Lordship's  agreeable  letter  of  November  3d,  from 
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*  off  Cape  St.  Sebastian  has  reached  me,  and  I  congratulate  you 
sincerely  on  the  event  of  Admiral  Martin  having  destroyed  the 
ships  of   the  line,    and  Captain  Hallowell    having  made  an 
end  of  the  convoy.     I  am  only  to  lament  that  the  enemy  did 
not  give  your  lordship  and  the  British  fleet  an  opportunity  of 
doing    more ;  and  I   trust,    from    the    bottom    of   my  heart, 
that  the  next  letter  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  write  will 
bring  the  news  of  the  Toulon  squadron  being  in  your  lordship's 
power.     It  is  odd  that  the  enemy  should  have  selected  the 
21st  of  October  for  sailing;  and  extraordinary}  also,  that  the 
French  should  build  such  fine  ships,  and  handle  them  so  ill. 
I  am  glad  that  your  lordship  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  our 
officers  and  men  on  this  occasion ;  and  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  lieutenants  deserve,  and  ought,  to  be  promoted.  I  am  for 
liberal  rewards.     The  gallant  Keith,  of  course,  comes  within  my 
ideas  of  promotions  and  gratuities.    I  have  ever  been,  and  ever 
shall  be,  of  opinion,  that  zeal  and  bravery  ought  to  be  the  sole 
causes  of  promotion.     Your  former  favourite,   the  Empress 
Catherine,  knew  well  this  secret  of  state ;  and  your  lordship's 
observation  is  quite  correct,  that  her  imperial  majesty  carried  the 
same  notions  even  into  her  private  amusements  :  *  None  but  the 
brave,'  my  dear  Lord.     I  am  glad  that  Sprainger  has  done  his 
duty,  in  taking  four  out  of  the  seven  islands,  and  hope  the 
remainder  will  soon  fall.     The  enemy  must  feel  very  awkward 
without  them,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interrupted  in  attempting 
the  Morea.    My  best  wishes  attend  you  Lordship,  publicly  and 
privately  :  and  believe  me  ever,   my  dear  Lord,  yours  most, 
sincerely, 

"  WlLLLAM  " 

The  gallant  Keith  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  ;  but  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1816.  It  was  not  long  after  he  had  been  tblis  distinguished 
that  he  saw  the  death  of  his  patron,  Lord  CoRpngwood.  The 
admiral  was  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  hard  service,  having  been 
scarcely  out  of  his  ship  from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  the 
25  4E 
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hour  he  expired.  He  had  again  and  again  vainly  applied  to 
be  relieved :  he  had  been  nearly  five  years  on  the  ocean  at 
one  spell ;  a  disorder,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  at 
last  attacked  him  severely,  when  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris 
on  his  way  home,  May  7th,  1810.  Being  asked  if  the  swell 
of  the  sea,  which  ran  high,  did  not  disturb  him,  he  said  to  the 
captain,  "  No,  Thomas,  I  am  now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing 
can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
consolatory  to  you  and  all  who  love  me  to  see  how  comfortably 
I  am  going  to  my  end."  He  was  interred  near  Nelson  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  widow,  Lady  Collingwood,  having 
sent  a  mourning  ring  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  Royal 
Highness  acknowledged  the  receipt  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  MADA  M  Bushy  House,  Saturday  night. 

"  I  this  morning  received  a  mourning  ring  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  Lord  Collingwood,  which,  of  course,  I  owe  to  your 
ladyship's  politeness  and  attention.  No  one  can  regret  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  his  lordship  more  sincerely 
than  I  do ;  and  I  feel  great  concern  in  having  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  funeral.  I  was  informed  the  interment  was 
to  be  quite  private,  or  else  I  should  have  made  a  point  of  at- 
tending the  remains  of  my  departed  friend  to  the  grave.  No 
one  could  have  had  a  more  sincere  regard  for  the  public  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  Lord  Collingwood  than  myself:  indeed  with 
me  it  is  enough  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Nelson,  to  possess 
my  estimation.  The  hero  of  the  Nile,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar, 
was  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  but  self-taught ;  Lord  Collingwood, 
the  old  companion  in  arms  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  was  equally 
great  in  judgment  and  abilities,  and  had  also  the  advantage  of 
an  excellent  education.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  having  said 
so  much  onnhis  melancholy  occasion;  but  my  feelings  as  a 
brother  officer,  and  my  admiration  of  the  late  Lord  Collingwood, 
have  dictated  this  expression  of  my  sentiments.  I  will  now 
conclude,  and  shall  place  on  the  same  finger  the  ring  which 
your  ladyship  has  sent  me,  with  a  gold  bust  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Lord  Collingwood's  must  ever  be  prized  by  me,  as  coming  from 
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his  family:  the  bust  of  Lord  Nelson  I  received  from  an  unknown 
hand,  on  the  day  the  event  of  his  death  reached  this  country. 
To  me  the  two  rings  are  invaluable ;  and  the  sight  of  them 
must  ever  give  me  sensations  of  grief  and  admiration.  I  re- 
main ever  madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

«  WILLIAM/ 


Lord  Collingwood's  ill  state  of  health  was  well  known  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  again  and  again  he  mentioned  it  to  the 
King,  and  urged  his  Majesty  to  allow  him  to  go  out  and  relieve 
that  brave  officer,  by  hoisting  his  flag  in  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  The  Duke  had  before  addressed  a  letter  to  Commodore 
Owen,  who  commanded'  a  squadron  in  the  Channel,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  his  own  ardent  desire  of  employment,  and  the 
wish  he  felt  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  brave  men  who  were  gathering  laurels  from  the  enemy. 
"  When  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  hoist  my  flag,  I  cannot  be 
certain ;  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  eventually 
I  shall  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  commanding  those 
fine  fellows  whom  I  saw  in  the  spring,  in  the  Downs  and  at 
Portsmouth.  My  short  stay  at  Admiral  Campbell's  had  im- 
pressed me  with  very  favourable  ideas  of  the  improved  state  of 
the  navy ;  but  my  residence  at  Portsmouth  had  afforded  me 
ample  opportunity  of  examining,  and  consequently  of  having  a 
perfect  judgment  of  the  high  and  correct  discipline  now  estab- 
lished in  the  King's  service." 

The  neglect  of  his  Royal  Highness  by  the  Government,  and 
his  non-employment  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  attachmeent  to  his  elder,  brother,  and  his 
junction  with  the  opponents  of  the  ministers  and  his  father  at 
the  period.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  felt  against 
him  by  many  of  the  planters  on  the  West  India  slave  question. 
The  excess  of  dissipation,  gambling,  reckless  profligacy,  and 
intercourse  with  the  softer  sex,  which  were  so  consuicuous  in 
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the  conduct  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  were  never  laid  to  his  door. 

Then   there  was  his  blunt,  open,  plain-speaking  way,  which 

from  having  little  of  the  smooth  and  graceful    pliancy  and 

address  of  the  varnished  courtier,  obtained  him  no  friends 

among  them  at  court,  and  helped  out   the   neglect   he  un- 

meritedly  experienced.     The  neglect  of  a  court  in  England  is 

the  neglect  of  the  fashion.     In  England  the  claims  of  merit 

and  the  dictates  of  reason  are  nothing  before  the  goddess  of 

folly.     His  Royal  Highness  seemed  not  to  receive  the  smallest 

notice  for  some  years,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 

the  neglect  in  which  he  had  been  left.     On  his  duty  at  sea,  he 

would  not  have  failed  so  egregiously  as  his  brother  the  Duke 

of  York  failed  as  a  soldier.     He  was  attached  to  the  service ; 

his  acquirements  were  before  those  of  many  good  officers.     He 

had  the  manners  that  take  with  a  seaman  in  a  commander, 

who  must  be  very  differently  acted   upon  from  the  soldier  to 

attach  him  to  his  officers.     The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  an 

ardent  lover  of  his  profession.     Yet  all  did  not  avail  either 

with  his  father  or  the  public  to  obtain  for  him  his  wishes. 

His  Royal  Highness  stated  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  on  that  body 

presenting  him  with  their  freedom,  that  it  was  the  first  honour 

of  the  kind  he  had  ever  received  from  the  citizens.     The  tide 

turned  at  last,  however,  and  he  who  had  been  neglected  by  the 

public,  and  thwarted  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  his  father 

to  whatever  caprice  he  adopted,  escaped  his  false  position,  and 

lived  to  be  the  most  popular  individual  in  the  dominions  he 

governed.     The  last  years  of  his  life  cast  a  halo  of  glory  round 

his  name  that  time  may  dim,  but  not  destroy. 

The  loss  of  his  sister  the  Princess  Amelia,  in  1810,  very 
much  affected  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  his  sisters,  and  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  she 
was  decidedly  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  King.  The  funeral 
took  place  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  torches,  on  the  13th  of 
November.  It  was  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  All  were  much 
affected ;  but  the  Duke  of  Clarence  wept  during  the  whole 
performance  of  the  last  sad  rite  of  humanity.  There  was  the 
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youth  and  beauty  of  the  Princess,  and  many  sad  incidents  to 
deepen  the  painful  emotions  experienced  by  her  royal  relatives. 
Almost  her  last  dying  act  had  been  to  place  a  ring  on  her 
father's  finger  made  of  her  own  hair,  and  to  articulate  to  his 
ear,  "  Remember  me."  After  this  melancholy  act,  the  thin 
film,  which  had  divided  reason  from  the  influence  of  disease, 
in  the  King's  organization  parted,  and  his  mind  became  a 
dead  blank,  never  again  to  be  reinstated  in  its  functions. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions  was  suspended,  by  a  recur- 
rence of  that  malady  with  which  his  Majesty  had  been  afflicted 
in  1788. 

Although  his  Majesty  had  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1810,  it  was  understood  and  well  known 
that  this  was  not  the  period  intended  for  the  commencement  of 
business,  but  that  a  further  prorogation  was  determined  on,  of 
which,  indeed,  notice  had  been  given  in  the  Gazette.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  commission  signed  by 
the  King;  and  when  the  moment  arrived,  his  Majesty  was 
so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  affix  his  signature ; 
accordingly,  exertions  were  made  to  obtain  as  large  an  attend- 
ance as  possible  in  both  Houses.  On  the  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  with  great  concern,  that 
the  .personal  indisposition  of  his  Majesty  was  such  at  the 
present  time,  that  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  proffer  to  his  Sovereign  a  commission  to 
receive  the  sign  manual ;  and  he  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  House,  at  its  rising,  should  adjourn  to  the  15th  day  of 
November. 

The  House  of  Commons  was,  on  the  same  day,  placed  in 
the  unprecedented  situation  of  proceeding  to  business,  although 
an  official  notice  of  a  prorogation  had  been  given  ;  but  no 
commission  having  been  signed  for  that  purpose,  the  Speaker 
was  obliged  to  take  the  chair.  A  similar  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment to  that  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  motion  was  carried. 
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On  the  15th  the  two  Houses  met,  pursuant  to  the  adjourn- 
ment, when  a  motion  was  made  for  a  further  adjournment  to 
the  29th,  which  motion,  after  some  slight  objections  from  the 
Opposition,  was  ultimately  carried.  On  the  question  of  the 
second  adjournment,  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  to  the  utter 
surprise  of  his  own  party,  turned  round  and  voted  with  the 
majority.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  known  at  that  time  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Prince  in  the  House,  and  deductions  were  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  Sheridan,  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 
views  of  the  Prince  with  respect  to  the  regency. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on  the  29th,  Lord  Camden 
stated,  that  examinations  had  taken  place  before  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  of  the  physicians  who  attended  the  royal  person, 
and  the  result  of  these  examinations  was,  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  his  Majesty's  physicians,  that  though 
his  Majesty  was  incapable  of  coming  to  parliament,  or  of 
attending  to  public  business,  yet  they  entertained  the  most 
confident  hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  were  unable  to  state  at 
whaf  period  he  might  become  convalescent. 

This  statement  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  13th  of  December,  which  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  but  was  ultimately  carried.  On  this 
occasion  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  the  following  most  extra- 
ordinary remarks,  which  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  may 
be  considered  as  truly  constitutional,  yet  they  tended,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Prince's  party  to  the 
ulterior  views  of  ministers  as  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  a  regency,  and  to  the  conditions  which  were  to  be  annexed 
to  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  according  to  the  showing  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  not  to  be  invested  with  .any  powers 
arising  from  the  incompetency  of  the  sovereign,  but  merely  as 
an  individual,  acting  under  the  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  ministers. 

It  was  in  reply  to  some  strong  remarks  made  by  Lord  Gren- 
vi He,  on  the  unconstitutional  power  of  ministers,  acting  indepen- 
dently of  the  crown,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  the  Sovereign  is  King  in  infancy, 
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in  age,  in  decrepitude.  If  you  take  away  what  the  law  gives 
him,  you  change  the  name  and  authority  of  the  King,  by  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  which  name  you  can  alone  rightly 
act.  The  King's  political  capacity,  he  would  again  repeat, 
continues  the  same  in  infancy,  in  sickness,  in  age,  and  in 
decrepitude.  No  subject  can  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
God  forbid  that  the  two  Houses  should  declare  the  King 
incompetent.  Much  might  be  said  on  a  question  of  this  nature, 
but  it  never  was  to  be  allowed  that  such  a  power  rested  in  the 
Privy  Council. 

By  this  memorable  exposition  of  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  Privy  Council,  at  whose  head  the  King  is  supposed  to  sit 
in  person,  and  from  whose  decisions  issue  some  of  the  most 
important  enactments  by  which  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country  is  supported;  this  same  august  body,  second  to  none 
in  the  empire,  were  told  that  they  had  no  power  to  declare  the 
incompetency  of  the  individual  who  presided  at  their  head ; 
and  that  they  could  act  with  the  same  legality  and  authority, 
in  the  event  of  such  incompetency,  as  if  no  such  calamity  had 
befallen  the  individual,  and  that  no  suspension  whatever 
existed  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  It  was  a  start- 
ling doctrine,  and  made  that  lively  sensation  (as  our  neigh- 
bours the  French  would  call  it)  at  Carlton  House,  which,  in 
the  end,  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  adjustment  of  those 
points  which  the  extraordinary  case  required. 

The  question  of  a  regency,  in  an  hereditary  monarchial 
government,  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  subject  for  the 
statesman  to  handle.  It  carries  with  it  the  pre-supposition, 
that  a  King,  in  the  abstract  sense,  can  be  represented  as  well 
by  the  log  as  by  the  stork  which  Jupiter  sent  to  the  frogs ;  or 
that  it  is  only  setting  up  one  person  in  the  place  of  another, 
and  calling  him  a  King — and  a  King  he  is.  Some  strong  in- 
sinuations of  this  kind  were  broached  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  various  debates  on  the  regency  question,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  being  in  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  ministers,  unequivocally  declared,  that  the  acts  of  ministers 
went  to  show,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  could  be  equally 
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well  managed,  although  the  monarch  was  in  a  state  of  positiv 
incompetency. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  question  of 
the  regency,  as  connected  with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
it  may  not  be  improper,  nor  without  its  use,  for  the  better 
recollection  and  understanding  of  the  subject  in  all  its  parts 
and  relations,  to  state  shortly  the  principles  on  which  those 
who  brought  forward  and  carried  the  restrictions  on  the  Regent, 
and  those  who  opposed  them,  severally  founded  and  supported 
their  doctrines  and  opinions. 

The  minister  and  his  adherents  set  out  with  this  short  and 
simple  maxim,  that  a  regent  is  not  a  king;  that  in  every 
respect  and  point  of  view,  whether  considered  relatively  to 
common  sense,  to  justice,  or  to  the  fundamental  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  British  constitution,  each  condition  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  radically  distinct ;  that  whereas  the  powers  of  the 
King  were  full,  complete,  and  his  own,  so  far  as  by  the  exercise 
of  them  he  sought  after,  and  secured  the  good  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  reigned — a  Regent  was  merely  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  another,  to  whom  ought  to  be  granted  all 
those  authorities,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  supply  the  place  and  perform  the  duty 
of  his  principal ;  but  from  whom  ought  carefully  and  sacredly 
to  be  kept  every  kind  of  authority,  power,  or  prerogative, 
which  could  possibly  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
Regent  as  might  endanger  the  easy  and  full  resumption  by 
his  principal  of  his  legitimate  rights,  or  tend  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  embarrass  or  weaken  the  exercise  of  them  when 
actually  resumed.  Besides  this  grand  and  leading  principle, 
on  the  strength  and  justice  of  which  they  contended,  that  the 
royal  prerogative  of  creating  peers  more  especially  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  powers  vested  in  the  Regent, — ministers  and 
their  adherents  maintained,  that  not  a  little  was  due  to  the 
personal  feelings  and  comfort  of  the  King;  that,  however, 
abstract  reasoning  might  underrate  to  hold  in  contempt  such 
an  idea,  yet  it  was  neither  possible,  nor  if  possible,  would  it 
have  been  consonant  to  common  justice  or  humanity,  to  throw 
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entirely  aside  in  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  particular  authorities  to  be  vested  in  the 
Regent,  all  regard  to  what  the  King  might  he  supposed  to 
have  wished,  could  he  have  expressed  his  wishes,  and  what  it 
was  highly  probable  he  would  feel  when  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reason,  Upon  this  subordinate  principle,  which 
certainly  carried  along  with  it  every  feeling  man  and  loyal 
subject,  and  which  was  well  calculated  to  create  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  public  mind  towards  those  who  promulgated 
and  supported  it;  while  on  the  contrary,  it  was  dangerous 
to  oppose  it,  lest  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  feeling  or  loyalty 
should  make  a  prejudice  against  the  constitutional  doctrines 
on  which  it  might  have  been  successfully  combated : — upon 
this  principle  ministers  contended,  that  the  household  of  his 
Majesty  should  be  left  untouched  by  the  powers  of  the  Regent. 
The  appointment  of  the  person,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  King 
was  to  be  committed,  arose  from  a  mixture  of  both  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  just  stated.  On  the  first  and  grand  prin- 
ciple it  was  contended,  with  certainly  very  great  cogency  and 
strength  of  argument,  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
commit  the  custody  and  care  of  the  King's  person  to  the 
Regent — to  one  whose  interest  so  evidently  and  strongly  lay  in 
the  continued  illness  of  the  King ;  while  on  the  subordinate 
principle,  it  was  maintained  that  the  King's  recovery  would 
most  probably  be  retarded,  if  in  his  lucid  intervals  he  was 
informed  that  the  Regent  had  the  care  of  his  person  ;  and  that, 
on  his  perfect  recovery,  his  satisfaction  and  comfort  would  be 
nftch  more  complete,  if  he  found  that  his  consort,  and  not  the 
heir-apparent,  had  watched  over  his  malady. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  a  rapid  and  brief  outline  of  the 
principles  on  which  ministers  and  their  adherents  grounded 
their  resolutions  that  certain  restrictions  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Regent,  and  on  which  they  proceeded  in  their  selection 
and  defence  of  the  restrictions  which  they  proposed  and 
carried.  Some  objections  may  certainly  be  made  to  the 
principles  themselves :  and  others  of  greater  weight,  or,  at 
25  4  F 
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least,  of  greater  plausibility,  to  the  application  of  them  tu 
the  particular  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Regent,  But  those 
objections  will  assume  a  less  formidable  appearance  when 
the  difficulties  attending  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  are  con- 
sidered. It  was  in  fact,  a  choice  of  difficulties,  a  most  em- 
barrassing and  critical  situation,  in  which  the  country  was 
placed;  and  unfortunately,  out  of  this  labyrinth,  precedent 
afforded  no  clue  which  could  conduct  parliament  with  certainty 
and  safety. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Opposition  grounded  their 
doctrines  and  arguments  bore  very  much  the  appearance,  and 
possessed,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  reality,  of  genuine 
British  principles.  They  contended,  in  the  first  place  (and 
upon  this  point  they  laid  very  great  stress,  and  insisted  loudly 
and  repeatedly),  that  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  not  the 
comfort  or  feelings  of  the  King,  was  alone  to  be  regarded, 
and  ought  alone  to  be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question :  that  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deprive  the  Regent  were  either  beneficial 
to  the  community,  or  they  were  not.  Powers  vested  in  a 
sovereign,  they  insisted,  could  not  be  without  some  effect :  if 
they  were  not  beneficial  to  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned, 
they  could  not  be  harmless ;  but  in  either  case,  whether  these 
prerogatives  and  powers  which  ministers  proposed  to  cut  off 
fronr<  the  authority  of  the  Regent  were  beneficial  or  hurtful, 
their  principles  and  arguments  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If 
they  were  calculated,  and  could  only  be  exercised  to  produce 
the  good  of  the  nation,  then  parliament  had  no  right,  under 
any  plea,  to  strip  the  person  exercising  the  supreme  authority, 
for  ever  so  short  a  time,  of  them ;  or  even  to  curtail  or  weaken 
them  in  the  slightest  manner.  If  they  were  prejudicial,  then 
they  ought  not  to  be  granted  nor  continued,  either  to  the  Sove- 
reign or  the  Regent.  This  dilemma  certainly  was  very  em- 
barrassing ;  nor  did  ministers  meet  it  directly  or  fairly, 
Indeed,  this  important  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  ha.ve 
been  argued  in  a  complete  and  full  manner,  either  by  ministers 
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or  by  the  opposition.  When  the  former  dwelt  witfi  great  force 
of  argument,  and  with  much  appearance  of  triumph,  on  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  easy  and  full  resumption  of  the 
royal  authority ;  the  opposition,  instead  of  meeting  this  branch 
of  the  argument  directly  face  to  face,  turned  aside  and  de- 
claimed eloquently,  and,  in  their  turn,  with  great  triumph,  on 
the  necessity,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  of  vesting  in  the 
Regent  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  the  British  constitution 
could  suppose  none  given,  but  what  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  grand  object  of  all  legitimate  government,  the  liberty 
and  well-being  of  the  people.  Ministers,  perceiving  that  this 
was  not  only  a  popular  way  of  treating  the  subject,  but  that  it 
rested  on  specious,  if  not  on  solid  arguments,  turned  aside 
from  it,  and  again  brought  into  play  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign,  the  permanent 
and  real  magistrate,  against  the  encroachments  of  a  temporary 
and  delegated  regent. 

In  one  respect,  the  opposition  pushed  their  arguments 
against  the  ministerial  party  with  considerable  vigour,  acute- 
ness,  and  success ;  and  this  point,  thus  successfully  brought 
forward,  had  considerable  weight  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  contended  that  the  very  principle  on  which  ministers, 
rested  their  leading  doctrine,  that  the  power  of  a  regent  ought 
to  be  restricted,  namely,  that  otherwise  he  might  and  would 
have  the  means  of  rendering  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
authority  difficult,  and  the  subsequent  exercise  of  it  cramped^ 
— ought  to  lead  ministers  to  take  away  from  the  Regent  all 
control  over  the  army,  and  the  prerogative  of  dissolving  par- 
liament, since  it  was  easy  to  conceive  how  these,  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  disposed  to  abuse  his  delegated  and  temporary 
authority,  might  be  turned  more  dangerously  and  successfully 
against  the  Sovereign,  than  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers, 
or  removing  any  or  all  of  the  royal  household.  The  opposition 
put  this  argument  in  all  possible  shapes,  and  dwelt  upon  it  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  triumph,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  by  thus  pushing  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
ministry  to  its  complete  and  legitimate  consequences,  they 
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effected  one  of  two  objects :  they  made  out  either  that  the 
principle  was  erroneous  and  unfounded,  or  that  ministers  were 
inconsistent  in  their  application  and  use  of  it. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  doctrines  broached  by 
the  two  great  parties  in  parliament,  on  the  great  and  difficult 
question  respecting  the  powers  which,  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  ought  to  be  vested  in  a  Regent. 
But  there  was  a  third  party  in  parliament,  more  formidable 
for  the  boldness  with  which  they  promulgated  and  defended 
their  opinions,  and  for  the  weight  and  influence  which  they 
possessed  with  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  than  for  their 
numerical  strength,  who,  though  they  in  general  coincided  with 
the  opposition  in  their  main  view  of  the  question,  yet  placed  it 
in  other  points  of  light  in  which  the  regular  opponents  of 
ministry  either  durst  not  or  were  not  disposed  to  consider  it. 
The  party  alluded  to,  was  that  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  regarded  as  the  head  and  the  leader  : — this  party  did  not 
hesitate  nor  scruple  to  maintain  in  the  most  open  and  undis- 
guised manner,  that  ministers,  by  suffering  government  to  go 
on  so  long  stripped  of  the  royal  authority,  and  virtually  of  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign,  had  given  a  practical  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  most  violent  republicans, 
and  particularly  by  their  champion  Thomas  Paine,  that  the 
royal  authority  was  not  necessary  either  to  the  well-being  or 
existence  of  government ;  and  they  added,  that  if  the  Regent 
actually  did  assume  and  carry  on  the  executive  power  without 
all  the  prerogatives  which  the  constitution  had  given  to  the 
Sovereign,  that  would  be  a  glaring  and  practical  proof,  that  more 
prerogatives  than  were  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state 
had  been  lodged  with  the  Sovereign,  and  a  sufficient  reason  to 
deprive  him  of  the  future  possession  of  them.  So  far  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  held  by  this  party  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  them,  and  in  perfect  consistence  with 
their  fundamental  principles,  and  with  their  former  professions 
and  conduct.  But  when  they  proceeded  to  intermix  high  ex- 
pectations of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  declare  that  from  him 
they  expected  a  line  of  conduct  that  would,  to  use  their  own 
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language,  restore  the  constitution  to  its  original  purity  and 
force,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that 
they  hoped,  by  expressing  expectations  they  did  not  entertain, 
to  draw  the  Prince  over  to  their  party,  and  to  extract  that  by 
flattery  from  him  which  they  did  not  look  for  from  principle  or 
inclination. 

Having  thus  given  a  concise  exposition  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  several  parties  in  parliament  on  this  momentous 
business,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  an 
epitome  of  those  proceedings  in  parliament,  which  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent  of  these 
realms. 

After  several  adjournments,  the  House  of  Commons  met  on 
the  20th  of  December,  when  the  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
following  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

'  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  That  his  Majesty  is 
prevented  by  indisposition  from  coming  to  his  parliament,  and 
from  attending  to  public  business,  and  that  the  personal  exer- 
ciso  of  the  royal  authority  is  thereby  for  the  present  inter- 
rupted. 

*  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  That  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully  and 
freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm, 
to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  arising  from  his  Majesty's  said 
indisposition,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
may  appear  to  require. 

'  3.  Resolved,  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining 
entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great 
Bwtain,  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  royal 
assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  as  may  be  pas- 
sed by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  respecting  the  exercise 
of  the  Dowers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  and  on 
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the  behalf  of  the  King,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
present  indisposition/ 

On  the  reading  of  the  third  resolution,  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  the  following  effect : — 

<  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  that  his  Royal  Highness  will 
be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  during  the  indisposition  of  the 
King,  and  no  longer,  the  government  of  this  realm ;  and  ad- 
minister the  same  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 

This  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  112,  but  it  had 
the  special  tendency  of  exposing  the  views  of  the  Prince's 
party,  as  it  was  supported  by  those  members  who  were  known 
to  stand  the  highest  in  the  confidence  and  favour  of  his  Royal 
Highness ;  and,  further,  it  had  the  untoward  effect  of  arousing 
the  vigilance  of  the  ministerial  party  in  regard  to  the  support 
of  the  restrictions,  which  were  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  question  of  the 
resolutions  was  agitated  in  a  cursory  way,  owingjto  some  ques- 
tions put  by  Lord  Holland,  respecting  the  course  intended  to 
be  pursued  by  the  existing  administration  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  27th,  that  the  resolutions  were  formally  moved  by  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  which  drew  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  one  of 
the  most  virulent  speeches  against  ministers  which  had  ever 
been  pronounced  upon  the  subject.  It  arose  in  support  of  the 
following  amendment  to  the  third  resolution  moved  by  Lord 
Holland. 

f.  « That  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  of 
mature  age,  be  requested  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  o£ 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  King,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
present  indisposition,  and  no  longer/ 

That  an  address,  founded  on  this  resolution,  be  presented  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government  aforesaid ;  and  that  it  be  at 
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the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  communicated  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  it  is  further  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  all  such  powers  as  the  immediate  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  shall  not  call  into  action,  until  parliament  shall 
have  passed  a  bill  or  bills  for  the  future  care  of  his  Majesty's 
royal  person,  during  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition,  and 
the  securing  to  his  Majesty,  whenever  it  shall  please  Divine 
Providence  to  restore  his  health,  the  resumption  of  his  royal 
authority. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  verbatim  the  manly 
speech  of  his  Royal  Highness,  but  the  following  detached  parts 
will  fully  exhibit  its  genuine  tone  and  temper. 

'  My  Lords,  if  I  understand  anything  of  the  constitution  of 
my  country,  the  ministers  of  the  Sovereign  are  a  set  of  men 
whom  the  King  calls  to  his  councils,  and  therefore  are  they 
styled  his  confidential  servants.  They  are  to  take  the  pleasure 
of  their  Sovereign,  to  advise  him  upon  all  matters  wherein  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  his  people  are  concerned,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  judgment,  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible to  parliament.  In  consequence  of  their  representations, 
his  Majesty  commands  them  how  to  act;  and  for  the  execution 
of  these  royal  commands,  they  are  equally  amenable  to  the 
grand  tribunal  of  the  empire. 

'  Now,  then,  my  Lords,  are  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
persuaded,  dare  those  ministers  assert,  that  they  have  acted  as 
they  would  have  advised  their  royal  master,  whom  they  have 
not  seen  for  these  last  eight  weeks,  with  whom  they  have  had 
no  personal  communication,  who  has  no  free  will  of  his  own, 
and  who  is  separated  from  all  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature  ? 
My  Lords,  if  these  late  courageous  ministers  have  acted,  they 
have  usurped  a  power  which  they  have  no  right  to  exercise^ 
If  they  have  been  frightened — if  they  have  hesitated — if  they 
have  stumbled,  and  not  acted,  why  then,  my  Lords,  they  are 
equally  treasonable  for  allowing  the  magistracy  of  royalty  to 
be  suspended  for  such  a  length  of  time ;  which  is  a  situation 
the  constitution  can  never  know,  and,  of  course,  can  never 
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acknowledge.  It  is  a  shock  the  most  dreadful,  the  most  deadly, 
the  constitution  has  ever  received  since  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution. 

'  My  Lords,  the  Sovereign  is  a  sole  corporation  ;  he  never 
dies ;  he  enjoys  a  political  immortality.  In  attempting,  there- 
fore, the  destruction  of  this  grand  constitutional  principle,  these 
late  ministers  of  his  Majesty  have  committed  a  regicide  act 
against  the  magistracy  of  royalty. 

{  My  Lords,  I  hear  of  restrictions  in  the  regency.  1  say 
my  Lords,  these  restrictions  cannot,  must  not  be.  If  you  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  regent,  he  must  have  full  powers,  and  not  be 
the  very  mummery  or  mockery  of  royalty;  which  is  the  system 
ministers  are  anxious  to  adopt.  He  must  be,  my  Lords,  an 
efficient  magistrate,  with  those  prerogatives  which  the  common 
law  of  England  assigns  to  a  king,  and  which  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  a  right  to  demand.  The  law  has  fre- 
quently provided  a  remedy  of  a  regency  for  the  infancy  of  our 
kings.  So  if  a  king  should  fall  into  such  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion as  assimilates  him  to  that  position,  then  the  estates  of  the 
realm  may,  upon  the  parity  of  the  case,  seek  the  remedy  pro- 
vided for  an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power  in  a  regent.  And  as, 
in  the  weakness  of  infancy,  a  prince  regent  has  always,  in  law, 
had  the  same  power  with  the  king,  who  has  not,  or,  from  mis- 
fortunes, cannot  have  a  will,  therefore,  the  Regent's  will  is  the 
same  as  the  King's  will,  and  consequently  the  power  ought, 
and  must  be  the  same — but  with  this  security,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  important  functions,  the  right  of  the  Sovereign 
is  owned  by  the  Regent  to  remain  in  the  King,  and  that  he 
becomes  the  crown  guardian  of  those  rights, 

'  Feeling  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  con- 
clude otherwise  than  by  imploring  your  Lordships  to  pay  your 
most  serious  attention  to  a  subject  in  which  the  vital  parts  of 
our  constitution  are  concerned,  and  in  quoting  the  words  of  a 
late  learned  Lord  who  filled  the  woolsack  at  the  former  and 
similar  momentous  period  of  1788—"  May  God  forget  me,  if 
I  forget  my  King  !"— and  to  which  pious  and  fervent  ejacula- 
tion I  must  further  add  with  equal  devotion— May  God 
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forget  me,  if  I  forget  the  constitution  of  this  country  ! — that 
constitution  which  placed  my  family  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms  ;  that  constitution  which  has  been  long  our  pride,  and 
the  envy  of  all  surrounding  nations  ;  and,  for  the  want  of 
which  blessing,  they  have  all  been  confounded  into  one  horrible 
mass  of  anarchy,  ruin  and  despair,  while  we  stand  secure  of 
revolutions,  firm  as  a  rock  ;  as  a  great  beacon  of  civil,  consti- 
tutional, and  religious  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  a  subjugated  and 
desolated  world  ;  that  constitution  for  which  my  family  have 
pledged  themselves  to  live  and  die/ 

The  Duke  of  York  followed  on  the  same  side  ;  but  his  speech, 
in  point  of  argument,  was  merely  an  echo  of  some  of  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  his  royal  brother. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  important  point  of  the  celebrated 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Regent;  and  which,  although  accepted  of,  and  acted  under, 
were  well  known  not  to  be  very  palatable  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, nor  agreeable  to  those  who  expected  to  profit  by  the 
exercise  of  an  unlimited  power.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  conference  with  the  Lords, 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose  and  stated,  that  the  resolutions  declaring  the  King's 
incapacity  to  exercise  the  royal  functions  having  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Lords,  it  now  remained  for  the  Commons  to  consider 
of  the  measures  that  were  proper  to  be  adopted,  to  supply  the 
defect  in  the  executive  government.  He  then  stated,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House,  calling  upon 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  subject  to  certain  restrict- 
ions in  the  use  of  it,  and  which-  restrictions  it  was  intended 
should  be -limited  in  point  of  duration.  He  would  propose,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Regent  should  not  have  the  power  of 
creating  peers  ;  in  the  second,  that  he  should  be  debarred 
from  granting  places  or  pensions  for  life  ;  and  the  third  re- 
striction would  apply  to  making  provision  for  the  custody  of 
25.  4  G 
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his  Majesty's  person,  which  he  would  propose,  should  be 
confided  to  the  Queen,  and  a  council  nominated  to  assist  her. 
He,  therefore,  accordingly  moved  the  first  resolution  as 
follows : — 

« Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
illness,  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation  appear  to 
require,  it  is  expedient  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  resident  within  the  realm,  shall  be  empowered  to 
exercise  and  administer  the  royal  authority,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  all  authorities,  prerogatives^  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  administration  of  the  same,  that  belong  to  the  King 
of  this  realm  to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  according  to  the 
law  thereof,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  shall 
be  provided/ 

Having  entered  fully  into  the  principles  of  that  resolution 
he  proceeded  to  read  the  following  ones. 

'  Resolved,  That  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  illness,  shall  be  committed 
to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty ;  and  that  her  Majesty 
shall  have  the  power  to  remove  from,  and  to  nominate  and 
appoint  such  persons  as  she  shall  think  proper,  to  the  several 
offices  in  his  Majesty's  household;  and  to  dispose,  order  and 
manage  all  other  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
Majesty'a  royal  person,  during  the  time  aforesaid  ;  and  that, 
for  the  better  enabling  her  Majesty  to  discharge  this  important 
task,  it  is  also  expedient  that  a  council  shall  be  appointed  to 
advise  and  assist  her  Majesty  in  the  several  matters  aforesaid ; 
and  with  power,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  see  cause,  to 
examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians  and  others  attending  his 
Majesty's  person,  touching  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health, 
and  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

«  Resolved,  That  the  power  so  to  be  given  to  his  Royal  High- 
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ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  shall  not  extend  to  the  granting  of 
any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  the  realm  to  any  person 
whatever,  except  to  (persons  who  have  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  by  sea  or  land.) 

«  Resolved,  That  the  said  power  shall  not  extend  to  the  grant- 
ing of  any  office  whatever  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting  of 
any  office,  salary,  or  pension,  for  other  term  than  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  are  by  law  required 
to  be  granted  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour,  and  except — - 
(An  exception  will  here  be  introduced  in  favour  of  persons 
rendering  eminent  services  to  the  country  by  sea  or  land.) 

*  Resolved,  That,  the  said  power  shall  not  extend  to  the 
granting  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  real  or  personal  estate, 
except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases/ 

To  the  first  of  these  resolutions  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  the  Honourable  Mr.  W.  Lambe,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
which  contained  the  restrictions :  it  was  however  lost  by  the 
trifling  majority  of  24 ;  and  in  a  division  respecting  the  second 
resolution,  the  majority  was  only  16.  The  fourth  resolution, 
respecting  the  King's  private  property,  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  the  consideration  of  the  fifth  resolution  was  postponed 
to  the  following  day. 

On  that  day,  1st  January,  1811,  the  House  met,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  briefly  recapitulated  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  previously  used,  recommendatory  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  when  Earl  Gower  moved  an 
amendment,  to  leave  out  certain  words  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion, after  the  words  <  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,'  respect- 
ing the  power  of  the  Queen  in  removals,  &c.,  and  to  insert 
words  to  the  following  effect,  4  together  with  the  sole  direction 
of  such  persons  and  establishment,  as  are  suitable  in  the  present 
circumstances  to  the  care  of  the  King's  sacred  person  and  royal 
dignity.' 

The  speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  in  annulling  every  restric- 
tion whatever  upon  the  Regent,  made  a  powerful  impression 
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upon  the  House,  and  on  a  division  taking  place,  ministers  were 
left  in  a  majority  against  them  of  13. f 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Porchester  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  resolution,  that  the  words  '  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  exceptions  as  shall  hereafter  be  provided,'  be 

left  out. 

On  this  amendment  the  brilliant  powers  of  Sheridan  were 
exerted  with  extraordinary  effect ;  he  entered  into  a  far  more 
extensive  view  of  the  subject  than  any  of  the  speakers  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  the  character  which  he  drew  in  this  speech 
of  Buonaparte  will  always  stand  on  record  as  one  of  the  most 
forcible  delineations  which  was  ever  drawn  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  closed  his  speech  •  with  these  memorable 
words — <  Whatever  are  my  hopes  and  views  of  reform,  I  say 
now,  as  I  have  ever  said,  that  we  are  struggling  to  preserve  a 
condition  of  society  far  above  that  which  the  other  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  have  attained.  Is  this  then  the  moment 
to  fetter  or  restrict  the  constitutional  powers  of  him  whom  the 
public  voice  has  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  our  destiny 
during  the  unhappy  indisposition  of  his  Sovereign  and  father  ? 
Shall  we  send  him  forth  with  a  broken  shield  and  half  a  spear 
to  that  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which  depend  not  alone  the 
safety  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind? 

Mr.  Perceval  then  moved  as  an  amendment  to  Lord  Por- 
chester's  amendment, e  That  the  Queen  have  unlimited  power 
over  the  household.  On  a  division  the  ministers  were  again 
left  in  a  majority  against  them  of  three.  The  resolutions, 
therefore,  as  presented  to  the  Lords,  went  to  restrain  the 
Regent  from  the  granting  of  peerages,  &c.,  for  a  limited  term  ; 
but  they  granted  him  the  whole  of  the  household,  except  what 
the  two  Houses  might  in  their  wisdom  deem  suitable  to  the  care 
of  his  Majesty's  person. 

The  resolutions  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  on 
for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  of  January  ; 
but  the  arguments  used  by  the  Peers,  in  support  of  and  against 
the  resolutions,  were  so  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Com- 
mons, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  exposition  of 
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them.  On  the  first  resolution,  however,  Lord  Lansdowne 
moved  an  amendment  for  leaving  out  the  words  '  subject  to 
such  restrictions,'  &c.,  and  on  a  division,  ministers  were  left  in 
a  minority. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed  the  omission  of  the  privilege 
which  had  been  supported  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the 
Commons,  namely,  that  of  granting  peerages  for  extraordinary 
naval  and  military  services ;  and  certain  opposition  lords,  who 
preferred  the  full  restriction  to  an  invidious  distinction,  voting 
on  this  occasion  with  the  ministers,  the  numbers  were  for 
Lord  Liverpool's  amendment — Contents,  106  ;  Non-contents. 
100. — This  amendment  being  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  the 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
then  stated,  that  as  the  two  Houses  had  now  agreed  on  their 
resolutions,  he  trusted  they  would  also  concur  in  appointing 
a  committee  to  attend  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  the  resolutions  which  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  agreed  to.  The  committee 
who  were  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  should  inform  him  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  considering  on  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in  the  royal  authority,  had  resolved  to 
empower  his  Royal  Highness  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  Regent,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  proper  in  the  present  circumstances; 
and  they  were  also  to  express  their  hope  that,  in  his  regard  for 
his  Majesty  and  the  nation,  his  Royal  Highness  would  take 
upon  himself  the  weighty  and  important  trust  reposed  in  him, 
as  soon  as  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

A  resolution  to  the  above  effect  was  moved  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously, 
and  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lords  in  a  con- 
ference. 

On  the  8th,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  and  stated,  that  their 
Lordships  were  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  time  in  their 
proceedings  upon  the  important  business  of  supplying  the 
existing  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  at  which 
they  were  called  upon,  in  conformity  to  the  precedent  on  which 
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they  had  hitherto  proceeded,  to  adopt  the  means  of  affixing 
the  great  seal  to  the  bill  about  to  be  brought  in,  enacting  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  principle  of  this  measure  had 
been  so  amply  discussed  in  that  House  already,  that  lie  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  their  Lordships  at  any 
length  upon  the  subject.     He  should  not,  therefore,  enter  into 
any  arguments  on  the  question,   unless  something  should  fall 
from  any  noble  Lord  which  might  require  particular  notice. 
It  became  necessary  for  him,  therefore,  only  to  state,  that  the 
Resolution  he  was  about  to    move  was    strictly  conformable 
with  the  resolution  moved  in  January,  1789,  except  one  vari- 
ation.    On  that  occasion,  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  was  inserted  in  the  commission ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  his  Royal  Highness,  it  was  afterwards  omitted,  so 
that  the  commission  was  passed  and  made  out  without  his 
Royal  Highness'  name.     On  the  present  occasion,  recollecting 
that  circumstance,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  princes  of  the  blood  on  the  subject,  requesting  to 
know  from  them  whether  they  had  any  objections  to  the  inser- 
tion of  their  names  in  the  commission  now  to  be  made  out. 
He  had  [received  from  them  an  answer,  expressive  of  their 
wish  that  their  names  should  be  omitted.     This  commission 
would  be  framed  accordingly,  and  would  resemble  that  of  1789, 
not  as  it  was  at  first  proposed,  but  as  it  was  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
no  longer  detain  their  Lordships,  but  should  proceed  to  move, 
that  letters  patent  be  issued,  authorizing  the  affixing  the  great 
seal  to  the  bill  to  be  brought  in,  enacting  the  establishment  of 
the  regency  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  King's  name,    by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,   and  Commons,  in  parliament 
assembled  ;  the  form  running  in  the  usual  terms.     After  some 
observations  from  Lord  Grey,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  the  restrictions,  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  one  opinion  pervading  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family ;  and,  from  the  strong  opposition  manifested  by  them, 
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it  was  too  evident  that  they  sat  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  like 
a  galling  yoke,  and  that  the  satisfaction  which  he  expressed  in 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  was  anything  but  genuine. 
Of  the  temper  of  the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  on 
this  most  momentous  of  all  subjects  which  ever  engrossed 
their  attention,  the  following  Protest,  signed  by  every  member 
of  it,  is  sufficiently  declaratory,  although  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  Protest  of  the  royal  Dukes  was  rather  prema- 
ture— for,  at  the  time  of  its  signature,  the  restrictions  had  not 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and,  therefore, 
their  exact  spirit  and  tenor  could  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  assembly  of  the 
royal  Princes,  who  signed  the  Protest,  was  convened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  presumptuous 
conjecture  to  hazard,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Princes  were 
regulated  in  a  great  degree  by  those  which  were  known  to  be 
the  prevailing,  though  not  the  expressed  ones  of  his  Royal 
Highness. 

«  SIR, 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  having  assembled  the  whole  of  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  having  communicated  to 
us  the  plan  intended  to  be  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants,  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  restricted  regency,  should  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
ever-to-be-deplored  illness  render  it  necessary ;  we  feel  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  his  Majesty,  to  our  country,  and  to  ourselves, 
to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  measures  we  consider  as 
perfectly  unconstitutional,  as  they  are  contrary  to,  and  subver- 
sive of,  the  principles  which  seated  our  family  upon  the  throne 
of  this  realm. 

(Signed) 

FREDERICK,  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK^ 

WILLIAM,  ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK,     . 
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EDWARD,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK. 

ERNEST. 

«  Wednesday  Night,  12  o'clock,  December  19,  1810. 
<  72.  /£  Spencer  Perceval,  fyc.  $c,  fyc? 

^  ANSWER. 

«  Mr.  Perceval  has  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  against  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  have  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  restricted  regency  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majesty's  ever-to-be-lamented  indisposition ;  and  stating  that 
their  Royal  Highnesses  consider  these  measures  as  perfectly 
unconstitutional,  as  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  the  princi- 
ples which  seated  his  Majesty's  royal  family  upon  the  throne  of 
this  realm. 

*  Mr.  Perceval  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  this  com- 
munication without  loss  of  time  to  his  Majesty's  servants ;  and 
deeply  as  they  lament,  that  the  measure  which  they  have 
thought  themselves  bound  to  propose,  shall  appear  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  to  deserve  a  character  so  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  it  has  been  their  anxious  endeavour  should  belong 
to  it,  they  must  still,  however,  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting 
that  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  acted  obtained  the 
express  and  concurrent  support  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  years  1788  and  1789  ;  that  those  Houses  of  Par- 
,  liament  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  receiving,  by  the  command 
of  his  Majesty,  after  his  Majesty's  recovery,  his  warmest 
acknowledgmevits  for  the  additional  proofs  they  had  given  of 
their  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  their  zealous 
concern  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  crown,  and  the  se- 
curity and  good  government  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
repose,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  persons  who  proposed 
the  measures  which  were  grounded  on  those  principles,  entitles 
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his  Majesty's  servants,  in  their  judgment,  still  father  to  conclude, 
that  those  principles  and  measures  had  the  sanction  of  his  royal 
approbation. 

6  Downing  Street,  Dec.  20?  1810. 
<  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  #c.  $c.' 

On  the  llth,  at  two  o'cock  precisely,  the  deputation  from  the 
two  Houses  went  up  to  Carlton  House  to  present  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  resolutions  to  which  the  two  Houses,  after  long 
discussion,  had  agreed.  The  lords  and  gentlemen,  all  in  full 
dress,  were  ushered  through  the  superb  suite  of  rooms  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  Royal  Highness  stood  ;  his  Chan- 
cellor, Wlliam  Adam,  Esq.,  and  Earl  Moira  on  his  right, 
hand ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  his  left ; 
behind  him  four  officers  of  his  household,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
Colonel  M'Mahon,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and  General  Turner. 
The  deputation  advanced  according  to  their  order  of  prece- 
dency :  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  they 
made  the  usual  reverences. 

The  Lord  President  then  read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand — 

'  That  they  were  a  committee  appointed  to  attend  his  Royal 
Highness  with  the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defect 
of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  during  his  Maj- 
esty's illness,  by  empowering  his  Royal  Highness  to  exercise 
that  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  shall  be  provided. 

'  And  that  they  were  directed  to  express  the  hope  which  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  entertain,  that  his 
Royal  Highness,  from  his  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty, 
will  be  ready  to  undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trust  pro- 
posed to  be  invested  in  his  Royal  Highness,  so  soon  as  an  act  of 
26.  4n 
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Parliament  shall  have  been  passed  for  carrying  the  said  resolu- 
tions into  effect/ 

The  Lord  President  then  read  and  delivered  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  resolutions. 

To  which  address  his  Royal  Highness  returned  the  following 
most  gracious  answer : 

<MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

« I  receive  the  communication  which  the  two  Houses  have 
directed  you  to  make  to  me,  of  their  joint  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  providing  "  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  during 
his  Majesty's  illness,"  with  those  sentiments  of  regard  which  I 
must  ever  entertain  for  the  united  desires  of  the  two  Houses. 

*  With  the  same  sentiments  I  receive  the  expressed  "  hopes 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  from  my  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  Majesty  and  the  nation,   I  shall  be  ready  to 
undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trust  proposed  to  be  in- 
volved in  me,"  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  stated  in 
those  resolutions. 

'  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would  have  pro- 
moted me,  from  dutiful  affection  to  my  beloved  father  and 
Sovereign,  to  have  shown  all  the  reverential  delicacy  towards 
him  inculcated  in  those  resolutions,  I  cannot  retrain  from 
expressing  my  regret  that  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  to  his  afflicted  and  loyal  subjects  that 
such  would  have  been  my  conduct. 

6  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  public  mind,  and  determined  to  submit  to  every  per- 
sonal sacrifice  consistent  with  the  regard  I  owe  to  the  security 
of  my  father's  crown,  and  the  equal  regard  1  owe  to  the  welfare 
ofjiis  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  and  situation 
proposed  to  me,  restricted  as  they  are,  still  retaining  every 
opinion  expressed  by  me  upon  a  former  and  similar  distressing 
occasion. 

*  In  undertaking  the  trust  proposed  *o  me,  I  am  well  aware 
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of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  I  shall  be  placed 
but  I  shall  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  constitutional  advice 
of  an  enlightened  Parliament,  and  the  zealous  support  of  a 
generous  and  loyal  people.     I  will  use  all  the  means  left  to  me 
to  merit  both. 

6  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

'You  will  communicate  this  my  answer  to  the  two  Houses, 
accompanied  by  my  most  fervent  wishes  and  prayers,  that  the 
Divine  will  may  extricate  us  and  the  nation  from  the  grievous 
embarrassments  of  our  present  condition,  by  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  health.' 

This  answer  was  delivered  by  the  Prince  with  that  most 
graceful  and  dignified  deportment  which  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished him. 

The  following  is  merely  inserted  to  exhibit  the  ceremonies 
which  were  performed  before  his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  first 
Sunday  that  he  attended  Divine  service,  after  having  accepted 
of  the  regency.  It  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January. 

At  12  o'colck,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  Lords  Dundas  and  Keith,  arrived  at  the  Cha- 
pel Royal,  St.  James',  when  the  service  of  the  day  began 
which  was  read  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Priddea, 
and  the  Litany  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes.  On  the  Bishop  of 
London  (the  Dean  of  the  chapel)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes 
(the  Sub-dean)  entering  the  altar,  to  read  the  Communion- 
service,  they  turned  to  the  royal  closet,  and  made  their  obe- 
siance  to  the  Prince,  as  is  customary  when  the  King  is  present. 
A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maddy,  from  Acts 
iv.  12  ;  after  which  the  anthem  of  '  God  is  our  hope  and 
strength'  was  sung  ;  and,  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  his 
Royal  Highness  descended  from  the  closet,  and,  followed  by 
the  three  above  noble  Lords,  went  up  the  aisle  of  the  chapel, 
and  took  his  seat  under  a  canopy,  and  the  Lords  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  altar  ;  when  the  Sub-dean  presented  to 
the  Prince  a  gold  dish,  and  his  Royal  Highness  put  in  his 
offering,  and  afterwards  the  same  was  presented  to  the  Lords 
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attending  him.  The  Dean,  after  taking  the  sacrament  him- 
self, administered  it  to  his  Royal  Highness  and  to  the  three 
noble  Lords,  and  Mr.  Maddy,  who  had  preached.  On  his 
Royal  Highness  leaving  the  chapel,  he  was  received  with  mili- 
tary honours. 

On  the  28th,  the  Regency  Bill  again  came  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Dnke  of  Sussex  addressed 
their  Lordships  at  great  length,  and  with  considerable  warmth, 
against  the  bill,  Lord  Grenville,  however,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  clause  for  limiting  the  period  of  the  restrictions 
till  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  by  proposing  that  the  word 
*  August,  181  r  be  inserted,  instead  of  the  word  'February.' 

A  division  took  place  on  this  amendment,  when  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1 7  ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  a  resolution,  authorizing  certain 
Lords  to  apply  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  granting  the 
royal  assent  to  the  Regency  Bill,  which  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  same  having  passed  the  Commons,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  it  by  commission  on  the  5th,  and  there,  as'  far  as 
the  Parliament  was  concerned,  terminated  this  important 
business. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Regent  gave  a  splendid  fete  at  Carl  ton 
House,  to  above  two  thousand  persons,  at  which  the  exiled 
royal  family  of  France  was  present.  The  supper  table  was 
not  left  until  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  dancing 
was  resumed  in  the  morning  sunshine,  so  much  were  the  habits 
of  fashion  at  war  with  those  of  nature  and  good  sense.  The 
public  curiosity  was  aroused  to  see  the  wrecks  of  this  gala, 
and  crowds  were  admitted,  until,  accidents  began  to  occur, 
when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  addressed  the  people,  and  informed 
them  that  he  was  desired  by  his  brother,  the  Regent,  to  state 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close,  and  not  to  re-open  the 
gates.  Many  persons  had  been  much  injured  by  being  thrown 
down  and  trampled  upon. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find,  throughout  the  pages 
of  history,  a  monarch  or  a  prince  more  open  to  adulation,  or 
who  had  a  greater  share  of  it  bestowed  upon  him  than  the 
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Prince  of  Wales.  No  worshippers  of  Vishnu  or  of  Fo  could 
bend  before  the  altars  of  their  deities  with  greater  reverence 
and  adoration,  than  the  tribe  of  sycophants,  who,  swarming  in 
the  chambers  of  Carlton  House,  offered  up  their  incense  before 
their  royal  idol.  It  was  a  food  which  seemed  to  augment  the 
appetite  for  it  in  proportion  as  it  was  administered  ;  nor  was  it 
in  the  least  perceived  by  the  royal  cormorant,  that  adulation  is 
always  attended  by  a  companion  from  whom  it  is  necessarily 
inseparable ; — this  companion  is  duplicity,  without  which 
adulators  could  not  carry  on  their  approaches,  nor  circumvent 
those  whom  they  mean  to  make  the  dupes  of  their  purposes. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  infancy,  as  far  as  flattery  goes, 
was,  in  the  true  significatio  nof  the  French  phrase,  un  enfant 
gate  ;  but  it  should  have  been  considered  by  those,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  administering  such  a  dangerous  aliment  to  the 
royal  mind,  that  there  are  no  princes  to  whom  flattery  is  so 
pernicious  as  to  those  who  are  born  to  wear  the  crown  of  this 
kingdom.  In  realms  abroad,  the^  voice  of  flattery  proclaims 
their  praises,  whether  they  be  worthy  or  undeserving ;  far 
otherwise,  however,  does  the  breath  of  adulation  affect  an 
English  prince.  It  lays  him  open  to  a  number  of  inconveni- 
ences ;  it  prepares  a  multiplicity  of  mortifications ;  the  wretched 
incense  of  unfounded  praise  with  which  he  is  fed  by  a  servile 
herd  within  the  precincts  of  his  palace,  evaporates  there,  and 
he  is,  on  that  account,  startled  with  the  language  which  he 
hears  when  he  ventures  abroad  and  mingles  with  his  subjects. 
To  flatter,  therefore,  a  king  of  England,  is  not  only  to  de- 
ceive, but  to  injure  him.  It  exposes  him  to  the  indignation  and 
even  to  the  insults  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  These,  in- 
deed, from  their  obscurity,  and  the  absence  of  all  hope  or  fear 
from  him,  will  be  the  readiest  to  vent  their  discontent  without 
restraint.  But  let  not  a  prince  be  mistaken,  and  despise  their 
clamours  ;  they  are  the  faithful  interpreters  of  what  their  betters 
do  not  choose  to  express  in  unqualified  terms  :  but  where  is  the 
monarch  that  takes  warning  from  such  notice,  however  coarsely 
given  ?  It  was  by  undervaluing  such  admonitions  that  Charles 
I.  lost  his  head,  and  James  II.  his  crown. 
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But  have  we  become  wiser  since  the  days  of  George  IV.  ? 
or  are  we  not  still  deeper  immersed  in  folly  and  extravagance  ? 
Have  we  not  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  had  a  pageant 
enacted  before  us,  which  to  every  reflecting  mind,  is  an  omen 
of  the  times,  by  no  means  consolatory  or  cheering.  Abstracted- 
ly speaking,  the  immediate  character  of  the  illustrious  female, 
whom  chance  has  placed  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms,  forms 
no  part  of  our  present  consideration,  but  it  is  against  the 
system  that  can  make  an  infant  a  Queen,  that  we  enter  our 
most  decided  protest.  Pageants  and  guady  shows  might  at 
one  time  have  had  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  English  people,  but  the  Ministers  of  this  country  should 
know  that  the  public  mind  is  now  too  enlightened  to  be  capti- 
vated by  any  such  shallow  artifices.  With  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  they  should  carefully  avoid  every  act, 
which  can  excite  any  reflections  in  the  public  mind  on  the  advan- 
tages or  utility  of  royalty,  or  if  the  sovereign  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  public  gaze,  it  should  be  done  under  those  circum- 
stances, by  which  the  national  character  can  be  exalted,  or  the 
interests  of  the  empire  promoted.  The  very  exposure  of  the 
Queen  in  such  a  pageant  as  has  lately  been  performed  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  must  produce  in  every  person  some 
serious  reflections  upon  the  execrable  stupidity  of  a  system, 
which  places  so  young  a  girl  at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs, 
and  without  any  reference  to  her  character,  her  dispositions, 
conduct  or  capacity.  What  person  could  have  beheld  in  the 
procession  of  gigantic  troops  in  their  magnificent  and  cumber- 
some uniforms,  without  asking  himself  the  question,  who  is 
the  Generalissimo  of  our  land  forces  ?  and  the  answer  would 
instantly  occur  to  them,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  When  the 
crowd  saw  a  veteran  naval  officer  scarred  with  wounds,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  city  banquet,  could  any  man  refrain  from 
reflecting,  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  to  direct  the  thunders  of  our  mighty 
fleet  in  the  protection  of  our  country,  or  the  chastisement  of 
its  enemies,  is  a  girl  not  yet  out  of  her  teens  ?  When  the 
ermined  judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  were  proceeding  to  the 
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dinner  in  their  splendid  carnages,  could  the  people  refrain 
from  reflecting,  that  the  complicated,  disastrous,  and  almost 
innumerable  corruptions,  follies,  and  crimes  of  our  laws  and 
our  law  courts,  were  to  be  sifted  and  corrected  by  a  young 
lady,  not  yet  of  age,  and  who  in  any  stage  of  private  life  would 
be  termed  by  our  laws  an  INFANT  ?  When  any  of  the  pro- 
fessed reformers  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  beheld  at 
the  table  a  prelate,  did  it  not  strike  them,  that  the  purification 
of  that  augean  stable,  that  common  sewer  of  foulness  and  fraud, 
the  CHURCH  depended  upon  a  little  lady  of  tender  years,  and 
without  any  reference  to  her  abilities  or  virtues  ? 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  total  seclusion  of  royalty  from 
the  public  view,  and  it  was  amongst  the  many  faults  of  George 
IV.,  that  his  people  only  knew  of  his  existence  by  the  reports 
of  his  extravagance  and  his  profligacy  ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  must  depend  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  exposure  of  royalty,  and  everything  which 
tends  to  depreciate  the  value  of  royalty,  or  call  into  question, 
the  nature  and  benefit  of  an  hereditary  succession  to  the 
throne,  ought  in  these  times  to  be  most  studiously  avoided. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  the  ill-advised 
and  infatuated  King  and  Queen  of  France,  conceived  that  they 
coald  revive  the  long  lost  respect,  for  the  royal  system,  by 
giving  fetes,  and  frequently  appearing  in  state  amongst  tne 
population.  George  IV.,  although  hating  a  public  exhibition 
of  himself,  imagined  that  by  an  excessive  extravagance  of 
living,  and  by  a  frequent  display  of  royal  magnificence,  he 
could  prolong  our  esteem  for  royalty,  and  create  a  love  of  his 
person  amongst  the  people.  His  base  tory  ministers  took 
advantage  of  his  childish  love  of  show,  and  kept  him  from  in- 
terfering in  the  government,  by  gratifying  his  foolish  and 
vicious  inclinations,  but  the  day  is  gone  by  for  blinding  the 
people  to  the  nature  of  royalty,  by  splendid  pageants,  which 
they  themselves  are  called  to  pay  for. 

On  the  House  of  Brunswick  no  country  had  ever  greater 
claims  for  a  wise  and  a  provident  form  of  government.  Raised 
from  obscurity  by  the  act  of  settlement,  to  preside  over  a 
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great  and  commercial  people,  much  allowance  was  made  at  the 
time  for  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  their  education ;  but  the  accession  of  George  III. 
was  hailed  as  a  favourable  change  in  the  dynasty  of  a  House, 
which  up  to  that  period  was  rather  tolerated  than  loved.  For 
a  short  time  George  IV.  riveted  the  affections  which  his  father 
had  begun  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  generous 
people,  and  a  more  equal  rule  would  have  obtained  for  him 
the  enviable  title  of  the  father  of  his  people.  But  although 
his  family  owed  so  much  to  the  country, — though  it  was 
impossible  he  should  be  deficient  in  constitutional  knowledge— 
though  associated  for  many  years  with  men  of  the  most  en- 
lightened views — himself  by  no  means  wanting  in  classical 
knowledge,  with  all  the  sources  of  inquiry  open  to  him,  and 
the  experience -of  a  reign,  like  that  of  his  father,  of  one  con- 
tinued series  of  mournful  recollections  and  sinister  policy — 
neither  the  result  of  the  American  wars,  nor  the  triumph  of 
the  people  over  despotism  in  France,  nor  the  aggravated 
sufferings  of  a  debt  exceeding  anything  in  ancient  or  modern 
history — not  one  of  all  these  powerful  circumstances  could 
deter  him  from  attempting  to  establish  and  maintain  in  this 
country  the  exploded  policy  which  had  embittered  his  father's 
life,  and  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.  The  civil  liberty 
which  had,  though  feebly,  taken  root  on  the  continent,  when 
the  universal  tyranny  of  Charles  V.  crumbled  into  nothing- 
ness,— which  Elizabeth  knew  how  to  balance  to  the  advantage 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  national  honour — which  Charles  I. 
rejected,  arid  William  III.  was  called  over  to  protect,  became 
an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  George  IV.,  and  of 
contumely  to  his  domestic  government.  Every  part  of  his 
administration  was  modelled  on  rather  what  had  been,  than 
what  ought  to  be,  and  the  worst  periods  01  monarchica 
principles  were  consecrated  by  a  tacit  adhesion  to  a  combination 
of  despots,  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  directly  opposed  to  the 
.laws  and  institutions  of  freedom,-— those  very  laws  and  institu- 
tions, the  spirit  of  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend, 
From  the  period  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  becoming  Regent. 
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in  1811,  to  his  accession  in  1819,  his  domestic  policy  was 
uniform  and  invariable,  always  tending  to  the  increase  of  his 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His 
court  was,  perhaps,  more  refined  than  the  gloomy  solitude  of 
Tiberius,  but  it  was  no  less  jealous  and  exclusive.  Hence,  the 
persons  about  the  court  were  more  slaves  than  friends — more 
fawning  truckling  sycophants,  than  advisers.  Incapable  of  a 
durable  friendship,  he  abandoned  his  early  counsellors,  in  the 
same  heartless  manner  as  he  did  his  successive  mistresses,  for 
some  new  object  of  caprice  and  indulgence.  Thus,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  dissolute  habits  of  Sheridan,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  personal  foibles  of  Fox — the  incomparable 
talents  and  political  honesty  of  the  latter  should  have  attached 
a  faithful  and  grateful  master.  But  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  called  him  his  preceptor  in  the  art  of  governing,  he  was 
about  to  contract  an  engagement  with  those  who  repudiated 
his  principles,  and  impugned  his  character ;  thereby  renounc- 
ing the  glory  which  awaited  the  character  of  a  patriotic  king. 
In  this  spirit  he  carried  on  the  war  and  rewarded  the  victor. — 
The  benefits  which  liberal  principles  hoped  to  obtain  by  the 
conquest — the  diminished  taxation  expected  by  the  people — 
the  remission  of  arbitrary  laws  enacted  at  a  moment  of  public 
panic,  which  were  expected  to  follow  on  the  peace,  were 
evaded  or  delayed,  till  it  pleased  God  to  close  the  scene  at 
once,  and  by  removing  our  monarch  to  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
perhaps,  save  a  terrestrial  one  from  anarchy  and  rebellion. 

The  Regent  had  not  possessed  his  power  many  weeks,  be- 
fore it  was  whispered  about  that  he  meant  to  reinstate,  the 
Duke  of  York  in  his  situation  as  Commander-in-Chief.  While 
there  were  many  considerations  and  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered this  highly  probable,  there  were  others  which  surrounded 
it  with  no  small  degree  of  doubt.  On  the  pne  hand  it  was 
well  known  that  the  Prince,  through  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Duke  of  York,  firmly  adhered  to  the 
belief  of  his  innocence — or  what  was  nearly  tantamount  to  the 
same  thing,  if  he  did  not  actually  believe  in  it  (and  he  ex- 
26  4  i 
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hibited  the  semblance  of  it,)  at  all  events,  he  was  heard  openly 
to  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his  guilt  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  that  his  accusers  were  actuated  by  the  worst  of 
motives,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  foul  and  unjustifiable 
means  to  accomplish  their  purposes ;  finally,  that  the  punish- 
ment which  the  Duke  had  suffered,  by  being  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  situation,  was  much  too  severe  for  his  indiscretion. 

The  two  royal  brothers  presented  at  this  time,  rather  a 
curious  spectacle ;  and  on  their  meeting,  they  might,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  have  exclaimed,  "  Brother  !  brother,  we  are 
both  in  the  wrong."  The  elder  one  was  exerting  all  his  power 
and  influence  to  disgrace  and  ruin  a  woman — the  younger  had 
been  brought  to  disgrace  and  rain  by  a  woman  ;  to  which  of 
the  two  the  greater  degree  of  blame  ought  to  be  attached  is  a 
question  which  would  not  require  the  profundity  of  a  casuist 
to  determine ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  married  man,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  also  a  married  man;  if,  therefore,  the 
former,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  honest  indignation,  declared  it  to  be 
an  act  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  latter  to  associate  with  prosti- 
tutes, and  to  be  continually  guilty  of  infringing  the  seventh 
part  of  the  Decalogue,  although  on  every  Sabbath  each  of 
them  responded  with  an  audible  voice,  "  Lord  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law ;"  yet  the  Prince  by  so  censuring  his 
brother  must  have  known  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ing a  severe  censure  upon  himself.  In  character  and  profession 
there  was  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  between  a  Jersey  and 
a  Clarke ;  and  we  rather  opine,  that,  if  the^two  ladies  had 
been  put  into  the  scales  at  the  same  time,  my  Lady  of  Jersey, 
in  point  of  lightness  of  character,  would  have  kicked  the  beam 
at  once. 

With  the  possession  of  these  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
the  Regent  entertained  on  the  topic  of  his  brother's  disgrace,  it 
was,  thereforo,  to  be  expected  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 
reinstate  that  brother;  and  this  measure  might  have  been 
anticipated  without  any  apprehension  for  the  consistency  and 
purity  of  the  Prince's  political  principles,  for  the  matter  itself 
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was  rather  of  a  personal  nature,  as  far  as  the  Regent  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  reinstate- 
ment would  excite  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  arouse  again 
the  indignant  spirit  of  the  country,  which,  although  it  had  been 
stifled,  was  not  wholly  subdued. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  however  strong 
might  be  the  fraternal  affection  which  the  Prince  bore  towards 
his  brother,  and  however  deep  and  sincere  his  conviction,  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  and  harshly  treated,  yet  that  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  take  a  step,  which  the  remembrance  of  the 
public  sentiments  and  feelings,  at  the  time  the  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  his  royal  brother  was  set  on  foot,  must  have 
convinced  him  would  be  highly  unpopular,  if  not  absolutely 
dangerous. 

The  Prince,  however,  and  his  advisers  in  this  business,  ap- 
peared to  have  weighed  the  matter  well,  and  formed  a  more 
true  and  just  estimate  of  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of 
popular  feeling,  than  the  opponents  of  the  Duke.  There  were, 
indeed,  several  circumstances  which  operated  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  which  had  cooled  in  no  slight 
degree  the  public  indignation  against  him,  and  their  predilec- 
tion for  his  accusers.  In  fact,  Colonel  Wardle  seems  to 
have  gone  dizzy  with  the  adulation  which  was  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters ;  not  suspecting  that  every  secret  engine 
was  set  to  work  to  retaliate  upon  him,  and  in  fact  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  he  did  all  that  his  enemies  could  have  wished, 
and  more  than,  without  his  assistence,  they  could  have  affected, 
to  destroy  his  own  popularity ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  credit 
and  popularity  were  destroyed,  the  crimes  of  the  Duke  of  York 
were  by  some  forgotten,  and  by  others  disbelieved,  or  thought 
to  have  met  with  more  than  adequate  punishment.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  officially  announced  in  the  Gazette,  that  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Duke  of  York  Commander-in- 
chief,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  up  against  it.  Lord  Milton, 
it  is  true,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  first  warmth  of 
his  surprise  and  indignation,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
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subject,  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  cooled,  and  when 
he  did  make  his  motion,  it  was  supported  by  very  few,  while 
many  who  had  before  inveighed  against  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  most  decided  and  violent  language,  read  their  recanta- 
tion, and  pronounced  their  belief  in  his  innocence. 

As  soon  as  the  session  of  parliament  1801,  was  over,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  paid  a  visit  to  the  coast,  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  taken  to  meet  the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion. 
Whilst  his  Royal  Highness  was  at  Portsmouth,  one  of  the 
vessels  designed  for  bringing  over  the  invading  troops,  which 
had  been  captured  in  a  skirmish,  was  brought  in  and  examined 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  vessel  had  been  taken  by  the 
Naiad  frigate,  on  board  which  his  Royal  Highness  immediately 
repaired.  The  ship's  company  was  mustered  in  the  usual 
way  to  receive  him  in  their  respective  divisions.  At  this  time, 
men  were  scarce,  and  all  who  could  be  got  were  entered  to 
make  up  a  crew.  It  was  very  often  the  case  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  company  was  not  as  fine  as  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  could  desire.  In  the  present  instance,  the  crew  being 
mustered  according  to  their  rating,  whether  seamen,  able 
seamen,  landsmen,  or  otherwise ;  or,  to  be  more  nautical,  top- 
men,  and  forecastlemen  first,  and  so  downwards  to  landsmen 
or  waisters,  and  after-guards-men,  The  first-lieutenant,  wish- 
ing to  make  the  best  show  of  his  company  possible,  and  never 
dreaming  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  find  out  the  trick, 
placed  five  or  six  good-looking  landsmen  among  the  able 
seamen,  to  make  a  better  appearance.  The  Duke,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  "  cut  of  a  seaman's  gib,"  was  as  fresh  as  ever, 
and  who  still  retained  a  recollection  of  the  je  n'ai  seals  quoi 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  genuine  tar,  and  yet  cannot  be 
described  by  him  who  is  most  familiar  with  it,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  poor  lieutenant  marked  the  men  at  once,  and  de- 
clared that  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  the  tops  nor  on  a 
yard  in  their  lives.  His  Royal  Highness  fathomed  the  innocent 
stratagem  the  lieutenant  had  attempted.  Calling  out  of  the 
class  each  intruder,  laughing  immoderately  at  the  joke,  and 
with  the  greatest  good  nature,  his  Royal  Highness  said  to  the 
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men,  as  he  singled  them  oat,  and  then  to  the  lieutenant  whose, 
name  was  Green,  "  Come  sir  stand  out !"  "Here,  Mr.  Green, 
here  is  another  of  your  topmen — take  him  away ;  I  know  the 
gib  of  a  sailor  as  well  as  you  do  !"  The  lieutenant  was  deeply 
mortified  at  the  failure  and  discovery  of  his  scheme ;  but  the 
ship's  company  were  wonderfully  pleased  at  the  sea-going 
knowledge  of  his  Royal  Highness.  The  captain  of  the  fore-top, 
a  Cornish  man,  and  a  remarkably  gaunt  figure,  whom  many  a 
storm  had  blown  upon,  said  to  a  messmate,  "  How  he  twigged 
long  Bill  and  the  rest  on'em ;  and  all  because  Measter  Green 
would  make  sailors  o'  the  varmints  a  set  o'  lubbers  that  don't 
know  a  weather-earring  from  a  bob-stay.  "  Ay  leave  him  alone 
for  that,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  see'd  he  knew  a  marline  spike 
from  a  hand-saw  for  all  Mr.  Green's  trick  upon  his  honour,  and 
the  topmen  too,  for  matter  o'  that."  His  brother  officers  after- 
wards continued  the  joke  unmercifully  upon  the  lieutenant,  and 
"  Mr.  Green's  topmen"  was  a  standing  phrase  for  a  land-lubber* 
or  awkward  sailor,  for  a  long  time.  The  lieutenant  was  a  good 
officer,  and  with  the  kindness  of  heart  for  which  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  uniformly  remarkable,  Mr.  Green  obtained  pro- 
motion through  him,  and  thus  blunted  the  edge  of  the  joke  by 
a  commander's  rank  no  long  time  afterwards.  Another  seaman 
remarked,  as  his  Royal  Highness  left  the  ship,  "  There  he 
goes,  I  seed'un  years  ago  before — he's  as  good  a  craft  afloat, 
I'll  be  bound,  as  old  Rotheram  o'  the  Bellyruffan,  barring  he 
don't  keep  a  quid  in  his  jaw."  Meaning  that  last  in  look  of 
the  old  race  of  old  sailor  officers  Captain  Rotheram,  who  com- 
manded the  Bellerophon,  chewed  pig-tail,  arid  wore  a  little,  old 
fashioned  three-cocked  hat,  of  the  Roderick  Random  school. 

His  Royal  Highness,  on  landing  one  day  from  a  visit  he  had 
paid  to  a  vessel  of  war  at  the  Nore,  was  greeted  by  a  good 
many  of  the  sea-going  profession,  who  wished  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  A  tar  in  the  crowd,  who  had  never  seen 
a  prince  of  the  blood  before,  and  had  imagined  something 
strange  must  belong  to  one  so  high  in  rank,  turned  to  a  com- 
panion and  said.  "  I'm  blessed  if  he  bean't  just  like  one  of 
our  officers,  only  but  for  that  piece  o'  metal  on  his  jacket." 
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"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Jim,"  said  the  other  "  what  should  he  be 
but  a  man ;  that  thing  is  the  mark  they  put  upon  a  king's  son," 
alluding  to  the  star. 

Another  instance  of  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  his 
Royal  Highness  about  this  time  has  long  been  made  public. 
He  loved  nothing  more  than  to  talk  over  old  times.  His  ad- 
ventures in  the  West  Indies  when  a  midshipman,  he  was  fond 
of  alluding  to  in  a  particular  manner.  Indeed,  of  those  times 
when  the  string  was  touched,  his  Royal  Highness  would  talk 
as  long  as  he  could  get  any  one  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  who 
knew  localities.  At  Windsor  Castle,  when  the  crown  was  on 
his  head,  he  had  a  little  retired  room  where  hung  his  picture 
in  a  midshipman's  dress,  and  where  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  but  himself.  His  children's  pictures  were  also  hung 
there,  and  he  used  often  to  sit  alone  in  that  room  meditating 
on  the  spring-time  of  his  existence — that  time  which  men  seem 
to  live  through  the  other  seasons  of  life  only  to  regret. 

An  old  seaman,  named  Matthew  Hardcastle,  died  a  good 
while  ago,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Gainsborough ;  he 
had  fallen  into  poverty  after  losing  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
and  having  disposed  of  every  thing  he  possessed  he  came  to 
the  parish.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  struck  him,  that  as 
he  had  once  sailed  in  the  Prince  George  when  his  Royal 
Highness  served  on  board  as  a  midshipman,  he  might,  if  made 
acquainted  with  his  destitute  circumstances,  get  him  for  the 
little  remnant  of  his  life  into  Greenwich  Hospital.  A  benevo- 
lent individual  who  lived  near  him,  lent  the  man  a  little 
money  to  endeavour  to  realise  his  project,  and,  obtaining  a 
passage  to  London,  he  sought  out  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  found  him  at  home.  In- 
stantly on  making  his  name  known  to  the  Duke,  he  was 
admitted.  In  fact  liis  Royal  Highness  met  him  in  the  passage 
of  his  house,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him 
follow  him  to  a  room,  set  a  chair  for  the  poor  time-shaken  tar 
and,  taking  one  himself,  entered  upon  the  history  of  their  days 
together  in  the  Prince  George,  with  great  delight.  He  went 
over  the  stories  of  the  time  with  the  old  man,  recapitulating 
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the  incidents  that  occurred  when  they  were  in  the  same  ship, 
his  Royal  Highness  then  only  a  middy  or  "  reefer,"  as  the  in- 
cipient sailors  were  often  styled  in  jest ;  and  when  Hardcastle 
was  master  of  the  powder  magazine.  When  the  conference 
on  the  past  was  over,  the  veteran  stated  his  object  in  waiting 
upon  his  Royal  Highness,  and  related  his  destitute  condition 
in  his  old  years.  The  Duke  told  him  he  very  much  feared 
an  application  for  Greenwich  was  too  late,  hut  he  would  do  all 
he  could  for  him,  and  apply  immediately,  bidding  him  to  call 
again  in  a  couple  of  days.  Accordingly  the  old  man  called 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  at  the  appointed  time.  The  Duke 
said  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  at 
Greenwich ;  "  but  no  matter,  Matthew,  I  will  allow  you  ten 
pounds  a  year  as  long  as  you  live  ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  I  will 
help  you  further.  Write  to  me  when  you  get  home,  and  let 
me  know  you  have  got  safe  down."  The  Duke  then  gave  him 
money  to  pay  his  expenses  home,  and  for  many  years  continued 
to  the  old  tar  from  his  own  purse  the  sum  which  Greenwich 
Hospital  could  not,  according  to  its  rules,  deal  out  to  the  poor 
man ;  who  to  his  last  hour  deeply  felt  the  kindness  of  the 
bounty  his  Royal  Highness  had  so  feelingly  extended  towards 
him. 

For  this  kind  consideration  towards  inferiors  the  Duke  was 
remarkable.  He  felt  his  dignity,  and  never  lowered  it,  but  he 
did  not  permit  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  with  others.  His  habits  were  very  much  like 
those  of  Gorge  III. ;  he  retired  to  rest  for  years  except  on 
very  particular  occasions,  as  early  as  11  o'clock,  and  he  was 
always  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  pedestrian  exercise  for  an  hour 
and  sometimes  for  a  good  deal  more.  His  day  was  passed  in 
the  regular  repetitions  of  the  allotted  exercise,  business,  or 
pleasure,  and  no  one  could  live  more  by  rule.  His  Royal 
Highness  not  only  walked  before  breakfast,  but  continued  the 
exercise  again  for  sometime  before  dinner,  and  always  in  the 
open  air,  if  the  weather  admitted  of  it,  generally  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  If  the  weather  was  bad,  a  corridor  or  drawing  room 
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with  the  windows  all  flung  open,  was  the  substitute.  In  fact 
his  Royal  Highness  in  this  respect  was  the  reverse  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  and  exceedingly  active.  In  travelling  he  would 
alight  from  his  carriage  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  and 
walk  about,  even  if  only  for  a  few  minutes  From  an  asthmatic 
complaint  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  he  avoided  going 
out  in  damp  or  wet  weather.  His  repast  was  of  plain  animal 
food,  with  very  little  vegetables  at  any  time,  and  his  lunch  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  day  was  in  reality  his  dinner,  for  he  scarcely 
ate  any  thing  at  the  hour  allotted  for  the  meal  distinguished 
by  that  name,  though  he  would  sit  and  take  his  sherry  with 
his  company  for  an  hour  or  two.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  doze  a  little  after  dinner,  and  the 
company,  of  which  he  was  fond  of  seeing  a  goodly  number, 
would  speak  in  whispers  not  to  disturb  him  ;  he  generally 
started  up  in  ten  minutes,  with  a  good-natured  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, push  the  bottle." 

His  asthmatic  complaint  generally  recurred  in  May  or  June : 
it  was  attended  with  spasms  and  a  severe  cough.  It  endured 
frequently  for  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  days  or  more.  Sometimes 
the  paroxysms  were  severe ;  under  them  his  Royal  Highness 
was  remarkably  patient.  An  opinion  having  been  given  him 
that  his  fit  would  be  over  on  one  of  these  occasions  in  a  given 
time,  he  said,  "  Well,  doctor,  you  thought  this  fit  would  be 
over  by  nine  o'clock,  now,  you  see,  it  is  near  ten ;  well,  wea, 
can't  be  helped !"  Up  to  sixty  years  of  age  he  was  as  vigorous 
and  active  as  if  he  had  been  but  forty-  He  continued  on  foot 
every  day  for  some  hours,  and  bore  it  without  fatigue. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  Duke  : — On  enter- 
ing a  shop  at  Brighton,  where  there  were  three  quaker  ladies, 
in  a  joking  way  he  said  to  the  youngest,  as  they  were  looking 
over  some  gay  articles,  "  So,  I  see,  thou  art  not  above  the  vanities 
of  this  world."  The  quakeress  made  no  reply,  but  the  matron 
who  was  with  her,  gave  his  Royal  Highness  a  look,  speaking 
louder  than  words.  The  Duke  felt  he  was  wrong,  and  making 
the  purchase  of  a  handsome  work  basket  asked  leave  of  the 
oldest  lady  to  present  it  to  her  daughter.  "  She  will  receive 
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it,  Friend,  and  thank  thee,"  was  the  reply ;  and  thus  termi- 
nated, in  mutual  courtesy,  the  effect  of  the  Duke's  thoughtless 
observation. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  1811,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  The  period  when  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Regency  were  to  expire  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  feeling  himself  more  at  liberty, 
made  overtures,  through  the  Duke  of  York,  to  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration on  an  extended  basis.  The  two  noble  lords  declined 
the  invitation.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesly  at  this  time  resigned 
the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
was  given  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  In  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval 
was  assassinated,  and  then  the  Marquis  Wellesly  was  empow- 
ered to  form  a  new  cabinet,  but  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  not 
included  in  the  arrangements. 

The  high  rank  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  now  held  in  the 
navy,  precluded  him  in  some  degree  from  being  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron ;  but  as  it  was  his  desire  to 
witness  the  operations  which  was  then  carrying  on  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Jason,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  following  sarcastic  effusion  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  our  pensioned  poets  was  given  to  the  public. 

Dear  brother,  I  own  I  am  delighted, 
To  find  myself  kindly  invited, 

To  take  the  command 

Of  a  squadron  well  mann'd, 
At  a  time  when  I  thought  myself  slighted. 
You  know  I  am  gallant  and  clever, 
And  ready  to  do  my  endeavour, 

For  eating  and  fighting, 

Since  both  I  delight  in, 
And  would  fain  be  meddling  for  ever. 
Too  long  have  my  amorous  capers, 
Been  a  dish  for  the  saucy  newspapers, 

Those  vile  scandal  breeders, 

To  serve  to  their  readers, 
To  chase  hypochondriac  vapours. 

fc6.  4  K 
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That  a  prince  should  be  tied  down  by  ruless 
Is  a  lesson  taught  only  by  fools ; 

And  though  a  dull  stoic, 

May  call  it  heroic, 
It  is  scouted  in  civilized  schools. 

I  know  to  our  mutual  thinking. 
Its  pleasant  with  beauty  to  link  in ; 

But  surpassing  all  others, 

To  us  and  our  brothers, 
Is  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking . 

I  own  it,  since  my  promotion, 
I  have  not  ventured  much  on  the  ocean  ; 
For  great  men  in  our  creed, 
To  themselves  should  take  heed, 
Nor  rashly  run  into  commotion. 

Neither  navy  nor  army  'tis  known, 

Have  been  graced  by  the  sprigs  of  the  throne 

Brother  Fredrick  to  danger, 

Indeed  is  no  stranger, 
But  he's  welcome  to  all  he  has  won. 

But  though  honour  and  I,  my  dear  brother, 
Have  has  yet  been  unknown  to  each  other  ; 

A  chaplet  of  fame, 

I'll  bind  round  my  name 
Which  shan't  disgrace  father  and  mother. 

I'll  make  war  on  the  coasters  I  meet, 
And  compel  all  the  boats  to  retreat ; 

To  the  wave  and  the  gale, 

Not  a  smack  shall  set  sail, 
Through  the  terror  of  me  and  my  fleet. 

I'll  frighten  the  sharks  and  the  seals, 
At  the  sight  of  my  multiplied  keels  ; 

The  dolphins  and  soles, 

Shall  fly  us  in  shoals, 
And  the  grampusus  take  to  their  heels. 

I'll  despatch  all  the  mackarel  to  quod ; 

Destroy  millions  of  herrings,  by  G d  ; 

And  intrepidly  sweep, 
All  the  depths  of  the  deep, 
Of  their  tenants  from  cockles  to  cod. 
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Then,  sir,  will  I  offer  before  you, 
Rich  trophies,  unequalled  in  story  ; 

Muscle  shells  and  fish  scales, 

And  the  swimmers  of  whales, 
To  increase,  sir,  your  maritime  glory. 

From  this  plan  of  my  naval  campaign, 
You  will  judge  of  my  exquisite  vein  ; 

For  judging  a  battle, 

With  salt  water  cattle, 
And  conquering  fame  by  a  mere  c»up  de  -main. 

I  trust  this  immense  operation, 

Will  meet  with  your  high,  approbation  ; 

And  that  you  will  signify, 

In  your  gracious  reply, 
When  you  wish  me  to  be  at  my  station. 

P'S.     May  1  hope  the  grand  duchess  will  deign, 
To  approve  of  the  exploits  of  her  swain  ; 

And  sweetly  to  bless 

Him  with  nuptial  caress, 
When  he  comes  back  from  scouring  the  main. 


The  Duke  had  the  pleasure  of  finding,  about  this  time,  that 
two  of  his  sons  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  present,  having  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Jason.  In 
one  instance  he  received  a  slight  injury  from  the  explosion  of 
a  shell.  His  Royal  Highness  was  opposed  to  the  enemy  oc- 
casionally on  shore  during  these  sieges,  of  which  he  did  not 
witness  the  conclusion,  as  the  resistance  of  the  place  was  pro- 
longed until  the  capture  of  Paris  and  the  exile  of  Napoleon. 

Being  about  to  return  to  England  in  the  Jason,  his  Royal 
Highness  received  on  board  that  ship  and  brought  over  with 
him  to  Sheerness  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  of  Russia.  On  landing,  his  Royal  Highness  con- 
ducted the  Duchess  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her  reception.  Soon  afterwards  his  Royal  High- 
ness sailed  in  the  Jason  to  accompany  the  yacht  carrying  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  French  coast,  having  been  restored  to  his  throne 
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by  the  allied  forces.  The  French  witnessed  the  Monarch's 
return  to  his  native  land  in  the  vessel  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country  with  the  feelings  of  mortification  perfectly  natural  in 
such  a  case. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  then  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Impreg- 
nable, in  order  to  receive  on  board  and  convey  to  England  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  His 
Royal  Highness  went  on  board  the  Impregnable  as  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  on  which  Sir  William  Young  had  just  struck  his 
flag,  and  it  became  his  right  to  appoint  his  own  officers  to  her, 
and  numerous  were  the  applications  made  to  him  for  such  ap- 
pointments. The  Duke  was  too  generous  to  displace  one  of 
those  who  had  served  with  Admiral  Young,  and  he  commanded 
that  they  should  serve  under  him  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  commissions.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  consider- 
ate than  such  conduct — nothing  could  better  bespeak  a  noble 
heart.  The  Duke  on  this  occasion  received  a  secretary  whom 
the  Foreign  Office  had  nominated.  It  may  exemplify  a  little, 
the  system  of  espionage  of  the  days  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  that 
the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office  expected  such  a  secretary,  as 
part  of  his  business,  to  send  to  it  copies  of  the  letters  and 
correspondence  of  the  Royal  Duke,  together  with  any  informa- 
tion of  note  that  the  exempt  of  the  office  might  deem  worthy 
of  notice.  This  the  employe^  clearly  too  honourable  a  man  for 
his  post,  would  not  do  without  communicating  the  order  to  the 
Duke.  The  princely  Admiral  of  the  fleet  returned  a  stern 
denial  to  any  such  liberty,  not  choosing,  except  of  his  official 
correspondence  with  the  Admiralty,  to  permit  any  one,  except 
the  King,  his  brother,  to  have  copies  of  the  communications 
he  might  address  to  the  allied  Sovereigns  on  the  occasion,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  time  his  Royal 
Highness  was  engaged  in  that  service. 

The  conquerors  of  France  embarked  at  Boulogne  on  the  6th 
of  June,  and  were  received  with  due  honours  on  board  the 
Impregnable.  They  were  received  with  the  like  honours  at 
Dover,  where  a  grand  entertainment  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  the  Duke's  order.  The  next  day  the  two  Monarchs 
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left  Dover  for  London,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Pultney  Hotel,  and  had  alighted,  entered  the 
house,  and  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  before  he  was  recognised. 
He  embraced  his  sister  in  an  affectionate  manner,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  there.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  veteran 
Blucher,  remained,  while  they  stayed  in  the  country,  at  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  went  down  to  Portsmouth 
to  a  more  congenial  duty  to  himself  than  feasting  and  "riding 
about  the  country.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  Prince 
Regent  and  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  preceded  the  royal 
foreigners,  in  order  to  meet  their  illustrious  guests  there  in 
form.  At  the  place  of  embarkation  they  were  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  naval  procession  in  the  royal  and 
other  barges,  which  passed  down  the  line  formed  by  the  ship- 
ping, the  yards  being  manned  for  the  occasion.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  preceded  the  party  to  the  Impregnable,  on  board  of 
which  he  received  his  august  guests,  as  commander-in-chief ; 
the  ships'  company  cheered,  and  the  vessels  fired  salutes. 

The  royal  visiters  were  very  curious,  and  narrowly  inspected 
the  vessel.  They  questioned  the  sailors,  tasted  their  grog, 
made  them  presents,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  the 
scene.  A  grand  collation  was  laid  out  for  them  on  the  Prince 
Regent's  richest  plate,  after  partaking  of  which,  they  returned 
on  shore  and  dined  at  the  Government  House,  where  a  banquet 
was  given  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  next  day  they  visited 
the  Dock-yard  and  Arsenal,  examined  the  machinery,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  went  again  on  board  the  Impregnable  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  fleet  got  under  weigh,  formed  the 
line  in  front  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  every  ship  firing  a  salute,  the 
Royal  Sovereign  being  the  headmost  ship,  in  which  were  the 
Regent  and  King  of  Prussia.  There  were  above  two  hundred 
sail  of  every  class  and  kind  of  shipping  under  sail  together. 
After  standing  out  a  few  miles  to  sea,  the  fleet  returned  to  its 
anchorage,  and  the  royal  party  landed.  The  next  day  the 
troops  in  the  garrison  were  reviewed,  and  the  royal  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Goodwood,  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
from  thence  they  went  to  Pet  worth,  and  dined  with  Lord 
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Egremont ;  and  thus  continued  their  journey  to  Dover,  and  re- 
embarked  for  the  Continent. 

On  the  7th  of  July  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  accom- 
panied his  royal  brothers  and  the  Prince  Regent  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 

About  this  time  a  court-martial  was  held,  on  the  application 
of  the  officers  of  the  tenth  dragoons,  against  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Quintin,  their  commander.  This  officer  had  been  a  riding- 
master  to  some  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  said,  and  had  clearly 
been  pushed  up  in  the  army  by  promotion  of  some  kind.  This 
report  was  fully  justified  by  the  results.  The  charges  were 
specific,  and  they  were  in  the  essential  part  fully  proved.  The 
nature  of  such  a  tribunal  is  easily  seen  when  it  acts  in  any 
way  opposed  to  particular  inclinations.  The  main  charge 
against  this  Colonel  Quintin  was,  his  having  neglected  his  duty 
as  a  commanding  officer,  than  which  there  could  scarcely  be 
one  more  onerous.  Of  this  charge,  Quintin  was  found  guilty, 
and  the  very  finding  confirms  the  truth  of  the  acts  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  asking  the  simple  question,  "  how  did  he 
neglect  his  duty?"  The  reply  to  which  is  by  his  being  guilty 
of  the  offences  charged  in  the  first  article  exhibited  against 
him.  On  the  fourth  charge,  of  relaxed  discipline  being  allowed 
by  the  said  Colonel  Quintin  to  exist  in  the  regiment  while 
under  his  command,  having  been  before  reprimanded,  the 
court-martial  did  not  think  proper  to  increase  the  reprimand, 
and  for  a  crime  which  would  have  broken  any  other  officer,  it 
may  be  imagined,  the  Colonel  was  only  reprimanded  again. 
Lastly,  so  strong  was  the  shield  thrown  over  this  offender,  that 
the  Regent  takes  especial  care,  in  the  King's  name  to  admonish 
officers  of  the  severe  responsibility  attaching  to  those  who  be- 
come accusers  of  their  superiors — they  are  unmindful  of  it  by 
what  they  owe  "  to  the  first  principles  of  their  profession,  by 
forming  an  opinion  of  their  commander's  personal  conduct, 
which  neither  their  general  experience  of  the  service,  nor  their 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  facts,  could  justify."  Some  were 
"  inadvertent,"  it  eeemed  and  some  "  inexperienced,"  and  so 
the  officers  who  had  proposed  a  duty  to  the  public,  in  bringing 
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a  commander  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  to  trial,  are  all  turned 
to  the  right  about  for  it,  and  in   order  to  punish  them,  they 
are  told,  though  some  of  them  are  officers,   fully  the  equals 
of  Colonel  Quintin   in  army  rank,   and  in  every  thing,    but 
the   date    of   a   commission,    that    they  are    not    to   form    a 
judgment,  to  exercise  their  reasons,  or  to   bring  a   superior 
officer  to  trial,  do  what  he  may.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  arbitrary  nature,  the  false  reasoning,  or  the  stupidity  of 
such  an  order  issued  in  his  Majesty's  name,  is  most  conspicuous. 
Two  of  the  officers  were  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  one 
now  the  Earl  of  Munster,  and  the  other  Henry  Fitzclarence, 
who  died  in  the  East  Indies.   These  last  were  kindly  permitted, 
as  if  to  insult  their  kind  father,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  India, 
for  doing  an  act  in  concert  with  others  of  public  duty.     This 
was  not  all.    It  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  their  mother's 
that  M'Mahon,  the  Prince's  secretary,  when  they  were  sent  out 
to  India,  sent  with  them  a  note,  begging  that  the  strictest 
discipline,  not  to  say  severity,  should  be  exercised  towards  them, 
in  consequence  of  their  share  in  the  business  of  the  10th  Hussars. 
The  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  said  in  reply,"  that  he 
had  received  the  colonel's  letter,  and  that  he  should  have  re- 
turned it  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  but  that  he  chose  to 
retain  it,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  expose  him, 
should  such  unfair  and  offensive  conduct  be  repeated,  and  that 
no  British  officer  would  be  dictated  to  in  their  line  of  conduct 
with  those  under  their  command."     Now  M'Mahon  could  not 
have  done  this  without  orders  from  some  quarter.     The  10th 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales  regiment — who  could  have  dared 
give  such   orders  but  himself?      Yet  the  compliment  to  his 
brother's  feeling  was  as  bad  as  could  well  be.     The  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  always  paid  great  deference,   and  shown  much 
regard  for  him,  and  this  was  an  ill  re-payment  of  such  regard. 
There  might  have  been  underlings  about  the  household,  who 
were  friends  of  this  Colonel  Quintin's,  but  could  they  have  ven- 
tured on  such  a  contemptible  and  pitiful  act  without  a  motive  ? 
As  it  turned  out,  the  officer's  dismissal  did  not  mend  the  character 
of  the  regiment.     The  puppyism  of  the  10th  under  its  recast 
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state  became  a  standing  joke  in  Dublin,  and  the  regiment  will 
never  lose  the  well  earned  reputation.  One  of  the  young  men 
sent  to  India  never  returned  to  England  ;  the  other  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  considerable 
acquirements,  and  no  members  of  any  family  have  conducted 
themselves,  in  the  delicate  circumstances  in  which  their  posi- 
tions have  placed  them,  with  more  correct  feeling  and  scrupu- 
lous propriety  of  public  carriage.  Nothing  which  can  reflect 
upon  one  of  them,  which  is  founded  in  truth,  has  ever  been 
advanced,  because  uncharitableness  itself  cannot  discover  a 
holding-place  in  their  conduct.  The  interests  of  truth  require 
this  should  be  said  in  speaking  of  them.  As  to  Colonel  Quin- 
tin,  his  conduct  was  not  spared  by  the  press  of  that  day :  it 
had  been  better  employed  in  urging  some  more  impartial  system 
of  Court-martials  which  are  not  bound  to  make  their  con- 
sciences "  become  the  accusers  of  their  superiors." 

When  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  was  married,  on  the 
2nd  of  May  1816,  at  Carlton  House,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
supported  his  niece  at  the  ceremony,  and  always  exhibited  to- 
wards her  Royal  Highness  the  greatest  affection. 

In  1817,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  accompanied  the  Queen,  his 
mother  to  Bath,  where  her  Majesty  was  advised  to  go  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health :  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  also,  accompa- 
nied her  mother.  They  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  city,  and 
began  to  use  the  waters,  before  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  announced.  The  Queen  fainted  upon  hearing  the 
news,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  dining  at  the  Guild- 
hall, left  the  table  on  hearing  the  melancholy  intelligence,  as 
did  all  the  guests.  The  illustrious  visitors  returned  the  next 
day  to  Windsor  Castle.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Princess,  in  St^ 
George's  Chapel,  Prince  Leopold,  as  chief  mourner,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  returned  to  Bath  with  his  illustrious 
relatives  after  the  funeral  was  over.  The  Duke  had  found 
benefit  from  the  waters  in  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  regularly 
Hrank  them  during  his  residence  there.  On  going  to  visit 
Clifton  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  the  Duke  of 
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Clarence  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Bristol  in  a 
gold  box;  that  of  Bath  had  previously  been  presented  to 
him. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  royal  party  to  Windsor,  they 
proceeded  to  Buckingham  House  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  a 
very  desirable  match  for  the  German  potentate,  whose  whole 
revenue  was  said  not  to  exceed  2,0007.  or  3,0007.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  K«.nt  led  the  bride  to  the  altar,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  was  given  away  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
Shortly  after  this  event  it  was  proposed,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  augment  the  income  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  on  the  understanding  of  his  marriage  to  the  Princess 
of  Saxe  Meiningen  being  to  take  place.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  place  of  10,0007.  a-year,  6,0007.  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  who  complained  of  the  Duke's  being  in 
debt.  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  if  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  the  Duke,  besides  making  a  provision  to  extinguish  his 
debts,  would  have  '25,0007.  of  unencumbered  income.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  reduce  the  10,0007.  to  6,0007. 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Castlereagh 
announced  that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  was  at  an  end. 
The  Duke,  declaring  he  could  not  marry  without  running  in 
debt,  and  keep  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  establishment, 
begged  to  decline  the  proposed  allowance.  On  the  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  however,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Duke  was 
induced  to  accept  the  offer,  and  continue  the  treaty  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  before  mentioned :  the  correspond- 
ence was  therefore  again  resumed.  Soon  after  the  Duchess 
Dowager  brought  over  her  daughter  to  England,  circumstances 
preventing  the  Duke  of  Clarence  from  going  to  Germany  at 
that  moment,  and  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  at  Kew,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1818. 

There  were  present  at  the  marriage  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent,  who  were  re-married  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
established  church.  The  Queen  was  abie  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
27.  4L 
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which  took  place  in  her  Majesty's  drawing-room  at  Kew.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  two  brothers  with  their  brides  having  received  the  Queen's 
blessing,  her  Majesty  retired,  being  too  weak  to  remain  longer 
with  the  company.  The  Prince  Regent  gave  away  both 
brides.  At  five,  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  a  grand  dinner  until  the  hour  of  seven.  Soon  after 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  left  for  Claremont.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence,  his  bride,  and  the  Recent,  then  proceeded 
to  the  cottage  in  Kew  Gardens,  near  the  pagoda,  and  drank 
tea.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  drove  afterwards  to 
St.  James's,  and  in  a  few  days  subsequently  proceeded  to  the 
Continent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  at  this  time  the  royal  family  were  on  the  point  of  dis- 
persion to  meet  together  no  more.  The  Queen  too  was  failing 
fast,  while  the  head  of  all  the  royal  house  was  unconcious  of 
the  scene  going  on  around  him.,  For  a  long  time  his  mind 
had  been  a  blank  to  all  existing  objects ;  to  life  or  death 
around  him  ;  to  the  joys  or  sufferings  of  his  nearest  connexions, 
he  was  doomed  to  be  for  ever  insensible.  His  mind  was  in  its 
grave,  but  he  was  spared  thereby  a  knowledge  of  the  ravages 
which  death  made  in  his  family-  The  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Queen  passed  away  from  existence  without 
his  being  conscious  of  the  bereavement,  and  thus  the  calamity 
of  his  bodily  disease  relieved  him  from  a  cup  of  triple  sorrow. 
The  Queen  died  at  Kew,  of  an  anasarcal  affection,  attended 
with  spasms,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1818,  in  her  75th 
year. 

At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  Hanover,  and  it 
was  announced  that  on  the  28th  of  March,  1819,  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence  of  a  daughter.  The  young  Princess 
lived  only  a  few  hours.  The  illness  of  the  Duchess  was  pro- 
tracted, and  she  was  thought  to  be  for  some  time  in  consider- 
able danger.  On  getting  better,  travelling  was  recommended 
for  her  recovery,  and  her  Roya)  Highness  with  her  husband 
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set  off  for  Meiningen,  in  Saxony,  her  native  place.  The  whole 
extent  of  territory  is  not  more  than  that  of  a  second  rate  Eng- 
lish county,  with  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  Cambridge 
or  Buckingham.  The  capital  town  has  5000  inhabitants;  and 
the  population  is  agricultural.  The  court  of  this  little  state  is 
held  at  Meiningen ;  which  has,  according  to  some  accounts, 
its  bathing-places,  one  of  which  is  Liebenstein.  This  was 
visited  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  waters.  From  thence  they  returned  to  England  ; 
but  on  their  way,  the  Duchess  again  miscarried  at  Dunkirk, 
before  they  could  set  sail,  and  was  taken  very  ill.  She  em- 
barked in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  at  last,  but  was  too  weak 
on  reaching  Dover  to  proceed  to  London,  and  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  took  his  wife  to  Walmer 
Castle,  where  after  a  residence  of  six  weeks,  she  was  enabled 
to  proceed  with  the  Duke  to  St.  James's.  As  soon  as  Bushy, 
which  was  repairing,  became  in  a  fit  state  for  their  reception, 
they  repaired  thither  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  the  countryj 
and  the  retirement  to  which  the  Duke  had  become  so  much 
attached. 

It  is  said  that  about  this  time  he  appointed  the  son  of  a  fa- 
vourite gamekeeper  at  Bushy  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
recently  died.  The  young  man  broke  his  leg,  and  while  con- 
fined was  very  anxious  about  the  deer.  •<  Don't  fret  about  the 
deer,"  said  the  Duke,  "  keep  yourself  quiet — I  will  attend  to 
them — and  mind,  do  not  go  out  too  soon."  Not  long  after, 
this  man  gave  himself  up  to  drinking,  and  in  order  to  cure  him 
the  Duke  required  that  he  should  appear  before  him  every 
night  at  eight  o'clock.  The  care  of  his  Royal  Highness  was 
vain,  the  fellow  was  worthless,  and  died  of  the  sottish  life  he 
led,  defeating  every  effort  of  his  benevolent  master  to  cure 
him. 

The  Duke  had  not  been  long  at  Bushy,  before  his  eldest 
son,  now  the  Earl  of  Munster,  returned  from  India.  He  be- 
came aid-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  there.  He  was  employed  much  both  in 
a  civil  and  military  capacity,  and  acquitted  himself  with  honor 
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upon  every  occasion.  At  length  lie  was  despatched  home  on 
a  mission  to  the  Company,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1817, 
Major  Fitzclarence  left  the  camp  of  Singapore  for  Bombay, 
which  city  he  reached  early  in  February,  carefully  examining 
the  countries  on  his  route.  At  Bombay  he  embarked  for  Cor- 
seir  in  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
embarked  at  Alexandria  in  the  Tagus  frigate,  of  which  his 
brother  Adolphus  was  a  lieutenant.  The  Major  left  the  frigate 
at  Gibraltar,  and  in  1818  reached  Falmouth  in  the  packet. 

In  1819,  Lord  Liverpool  proposed  to  place  the  King  in  the 
legal  custody  of  the  Duke  of  York,  allowing  his  Royal  High- 
ness 10,0007.  a  year  for  the  charge,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
so  much  money  bestowed  for  no  possible  purpose,  but  that  it 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who  con- 
tinued inextricably  in  debt. 

In  April,  1819,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  arrived  in 
England,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Duchess  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter,  the  present  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  also  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  Berlin, 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

The  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  infant  being  de- 
licate, she  was  advised  to  remove  to  the  southern  coast  of 
England  for  her  recovery.  Accordingly,  the  Duke,  Duchess, 
and  infant,  Princess  Victoria,  proceeded  to  Sidmouth,  in  De- 
vonshire, for  that  purpose,  and  both  recovered  their  health 
very  speedily.  Unfortunately,  the  Duke  took  cold  from  neg- 
lecting to  take  off  his  wet  boots  after  walking  abroad,  which 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  died,  in  his 
53d  year.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  father,  George  III.  at  Windsor,  in  his  82d 
year.  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.- 
No  gleam  of  reason,  even  at  the  last  hour,  cast  its  flash  upon 
the  desolations  of  his  mind,  before  life  departed  from  his  at- 
tenuated body  ;  for  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  a  diarrhoea 
before  he  expired.  His  Majesty  was  buried  on  the  15th  of 
February.  The  Duke  of  York  was  chief-mourner,  and.  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  with  Prince 
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Leopold,    followed   him   to  the     "  house   appointed  for   all 
living." 

The  death  of  George  III.  left  two  brothers,  both  childless, 
between  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  throne.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  his  throne  might  be  filled  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
when  his  temperate  habits,  and  his  constant  attention  to  exer- 
cise, were  considered,  in  their  effect  upon  a  naturally  healthy 
body.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  now  became  king,  was  in- 
dolent in  his  habits,  and  grown  enormously  corpulent ;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  had  lived  a  hard  Jjfe,  and  from  his  appear- 
ance did  not  promise  an  existence  of  protracted  duration. — 
There  was  a  good  chance,  therefore,  then  of  the  events  which 
actually  occurred  taking  place,  sooner  or  later.  In  less  than 
seven  years  the  Duke  of  York's  death  left  his  brother  of  Cla- 
rence the  heir  presumptive — but  this  is  anticipation. 

George  IV.  mounted  the  throne  determined  to  be  every 
inch  a  king,  and  was  scarcely  proclaimed  before  there  was  dis- 
covered a  diabolical  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  ministers 
which  has  been  called  the  Cato-street  conspiracy.  The  spies 
and  informers  in  the  hire  of  the  government  had,  there  is  no 
doubt,  tampered  with  men  rendered  desperate  by  poverty,  and 
even  furnished  them  with  small  sums  of  money  to  carry  them 
forward  in  the  treasonable  design  they  were  induced  by  these 
very  spies  in  the  first  instance  to  adopt.  The  spy  was  value- 
less without  he  developed  a  conspiracy,  and  if  he  did  not  dis- 
cover one,  he  got  up  one  too  often  for  the  purpose.  These 
vile  tools  of  a  degraded  system  of  government  were  lucrati  ^ely 
rewarded  afterwards  for  their  atrocious  labours.  The  Cato 
Street  plot  had  like  to  have  re-acted  upon  the  ministry,  to 
whose  agents  it  is  pretty  clear  it  owed  its  existence,  in  a  most 
horrible  manner.  The  design  was  fortunately  frustrated,  or 
many  of  those  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  too  honour- 
able to  sanction  the  system  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth — the 
system  so  carried  out  by  the  Irish  government  during  the  re- 
bellion, that  confounded  guilty  and  innocent  in  one  common 
immolation — would  have  fallen  victims  by  a  mode  of  death, 
which  of  all  others,  is  most  abhorrent  to  British  feeling.  The 
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police  got  some  clue  to  the  place  where  the  conspirators  met, 
and  succeeded  in  arresting  the  parties  concerned.  Captain 
Frederick  Fitzclarence  commanded  a  company  of  the  Guards 
that  assisted,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  securing  the 
criminals,  the  leader  of  whom  was  one  Thistlewood,  a  broken- 
down  gambler,  in  the  deepest  pecuniary  necessity. 

Scarcely  had  this  alarm  lost  its  effect  on  the  royal  mind 
before  Queen  Caroline,  the  ill-fated  wife  of  the  Sovereign, 
caused  him  fresh  trouble.  Had  her  Majesty  been  treated  with 
common  fairness  by  her  country,  or  had  she  been  allowed  the 
extremes  of  rank  to  which  she  was  entitled,  she  might  have 
lived  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  separation  and  retirement 
from  the  royal  view.  This  was  not  sufficient ;  she  was  pur- 
sued from  the  very  first  with  a  vindictiveness  which  could  have 
no  valid  ground  but  in  bad  feeling  in  the  royal  bosom ;  and  as 
the  result  of  unwise  actions  is  sure  to  make  the  author  of  them 
to  suffer,  the  reign  of  George  IV.  became  greatly  degraded  in 
the  endeavour  to  crush  a  female  against  whom  no  one  fact 
could  be  proved,  whatever  were  her  inadvertencies.  In  the 
affair  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
much  censured  in  the  part  he  took,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
at  one  time  he  was  the  Queen's  friend,  and  the  deference  he 
paid  to  his  brother,  and  the  statements  he  received  from  the 
law-officers  for  the  prosecution,  and  from  the  Court,  there  is 
no  doubt  impressed  his  Royal  Highness  with  the  belief  of  the 
lady's  guilt.  The  attendance  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cla- 
rence, as  peers  of  parliament,  was  a  duty.  The  Duke  of  York 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  yet  both  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  accused  of  belonging  to  a  con- 
spiracy against  their  ill-used  sister-in-law.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  frequently  spoken  of  the  Queen 
with  respect,  and  even  affection,  nearly  up  to  the  time  when 
the  charges  were  brought  against  her,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  believed  her  guilty.  The  Duke,  too,  was  accused 
of  seeking  evidence  against  his  noble  relative  abroad,  which 
was  utterly  false.  Her  persecution  was  a  most  scandalous 
proceeding,  and  the  conduct  of  the  King  throughout  was  cruel 
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and  vindictive ;  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  two  Dukes,  who  were  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  their  brother,  did  not  act  conscientiously,  believing  there 
was  ground  for  the  rumours  and  charges  alleged  against  her 
Majesty.  If  their  Royal  Highnesses  acted  contrary  to  their 
consciences,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  eight  or  nine  bishops, 
whom  every  truly  Christian  principle  should  have  kept  from 
voting"  at  all  in  such  a  case,  were  there  no  question  about  the 
Queen's  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  prematurely,  but  vigorous  and  likely  to 
live.  Three  months  after  it  was  born,  however,  it  died  from 
introsusception  of  the  bowels.  It  was  named  Elizabeth  at  the 
a1  tar.  The  infant  was  the  last  hope  of  that  succession  from 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Its  decease  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  Duchess,  who  was  so  much  afflicted  by  the  loss, 
that  she  was  attacked  by  illness,  and  her  life  placed  in  great 
danger ;  however,  her  Royal  Highness  recovered  after  a  pain- 
ful and  a  protracted  indisposition.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
married  his  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Fitzclarence,  to  the 
Earl,  of  Errol,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1820.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  an  addition  of  6,000/.  per  annum,  with  arrears, 
was  voted  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  a  very  considerable 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  George  IV.  was  soon 
afterwards  crowned  at  an  expense  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  an  enlightened  age  that  could 
be  imagined.  All  the  empty  pageantry  and  show  of  the  olden 
time  were  revived  on  the  occasion.  The  full  amount  of  the 
expense  incurred  was  never  clearly  known  to  the  public. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  took  a  journey  this  year  with  his 
Duchess  into  Germany.  They  embarked  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1822,  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  and  sailed  to  Ant- 
werp, proceeding  from  thence  to  Ghent,  where  they  visited  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  then  set  off  for  Coblentz,  spending 
a  little  time  at  Niewied  with  Prince  Maximilian.  They 
went  on  to  Frankfort,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Land- 
gra^e  and  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homburg.  They  soon  after 
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reached  Nalda,  and  on  the  14th,  Jnet  there  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe  Meiningen.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  Duke  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  at  Stutz- 
gard.  On  this  journey  his  Royal  Highness  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  losing  his  life  near  Kundelsau,  owing  to  a  drunken 
postilion ;  the  horses  of  his  carriage  were  urged  down  a  de- 
clivity, on  one  side  of  which  was  a  precipice,  by  the  weight  of 
the  carriage ;  the  wheel-horses  seeming  sensible  of  the  danger, 
by  a  strong  effort  retarded  the  velocity  of  the  vehicle  in  turn- 
ing an  angle  of  the  road,  where  destruction  seemed  inevitable, 
thus  taking  the  carriage  just  clear  of  the  danger.  The  Duke 
travelled  as  Count  Von  Munster.  He  reached  Louisburg  in 
time  to  embrace  his  sister.  His  Royal  Highness  remained  a 
week  at  Stuttgardt,  and  then  returned  to  Meiningen  to  the 
Duchess.  Not  long  after  the  royal  party  left  the  place  for 
Heidelberg,  whence  they  made  excursions  on  the  Neckar. 

The  Duke  left  Hesse  Homburg  for  Brussels,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Ghent  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  and  embarked  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign  for  England. 

The  Duke  found  that  death  had  made  fresh  inroads  among  his 
old  connexions  and  friends  in  1823 ;  Earl  St.  Vincent,  whom  the 
Duke  succeeded  as  General  of  Marines,  Lord  Keith,  and  Lord 
Erskine,  died  that  year.  He  had  become  patron  of  several 
charitable  societies  at  Plymouth,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new 
one,  which  was  called  the  "  Royal  Naval  Annuitant  Society," 
•n  1823. 

In  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  left  England 
on  board  the  Comet  steamer,  at  Woolwich,  and  landed  at 
Calais ;  from  whence  his  Royal  Highness  proceeded  by  Ghent 
to  Meiningen,  whither  he  went  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen  to  a  Princess  of  the  house  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  Duke  took  with  him  on  this  occasion  two 
of  his  daughters,  whom  the  change  of  climate  very  much  affects 
ted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  medical  attendance.  On 
this  occasion  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  as  a  father  was  remark- 
ably kind.  He  visited  them  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and 
•howed  a  paternal  solicitude  about  their  recovery  the  most 
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remitting.  The  Duke  then  visited  Ems,  and  was  so  hale  and 
well  in  constitution  that  he  kept  a  Prussian  officer,  sent  to 
compliment  him,  full  two  hours  on  his  legs  until  he  was  over- 
come with  fatigue.  The  Duke  returned  by  Antwerp,  where  a 
yacht  was  waiting  for  him,  the  Duchess  and  their  suite.  A 
grand  dinner  was  given  on  board,  by  the  Duke,  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  of  distinction.  The  next  day  the  vessel  fell 
down  to  Flushing,  towed  by  the  Comet  steamer ;  but  when  out 
at  sea  a  storm  arose,  the  steamer  was  separated,  and  went  on 
for  tbe  Downs,  while  the  yacht  steered  for  Yarmouth  Roads, 
where  the  illustrious  party  landed,  and  immediately  set  off  for 
London. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  quitted  England  for  the 
Continent  again  by  way  ofrCalais,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1826, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Ems.     In  June  his  Royal  Highness 
was  attacked  with  his  old  asthmatic  disorder.      These  attacks 
were  very  severe,  caused  much  personal  suffering,  and  left  him 
always  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.     He  bore  them  with  a 
patience   and  resignation  most  exemplary.     On  this  tour  the 
Duke  visited  Constance,  travelled  through  Wirtemburg,  and 
by  Ulm  to  Stuttgardt,  returning  to  Meiningen.     After  a  resid- 
ence of  about  four  months,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  came  back 
to  England,  by  way  of  Coblentz  and  Brussels,  passing  over  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  where  the  lying  guides  impose  so  many  tales 
upon  travellers,  and  did  not  it  appeared  spare  the  Duke.  They 
reached  Calais  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  forthwith  em- 
barked for  Dover.     The  Duke  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly 
exact  and  methodical  in  everything.     His  expenses,  were  cal- 
culated with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  his  mode  of  travelling 
so  arranged,  that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  delay  upon 
every  occasion.     Abroad  his  kindness  to  his  servants  was  very 
remarkable  as  well  as  at  home.     In  Germany  he  would  fancy 
he  saw  unhappiness  on  the  face  of  one  of  them,  and  conjectur- 
ing the  cause,  would  endeavour  to  remove  it.   Mr.  J^ ,  one 

of  his  Royal  Highness's  suite,  the  Duke  fancied  one  day  was 
27,  4  M 
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solitary,  and  as  the  French  say  emmyance,  and  he  ordered  a 
fishing -rod  to  be  purchased  for  him,  that  he  might  amuse 
himself  in  Germany  as  he  did  in  England.  In  this  way  the 
Duke  always  attached  those  of  his  suite  or  his  servants  to  him; 
and  as  he  was  far  from  showing  any  of  the  hauteur  of  too  many 
in  high  life,  no  one  ever  had  more  attached  friends.  His 
Royal  Highness'  temper  too  was  remarkably  agreeable. 

The  year  1827  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  Duke  of 
York's  death  placed  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  "the  situation  of 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Very  soon  after  the  event, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  at  the  funeral  appeared  as  chief- 
mourner,  an  increase  of  3000/.  a  year  was  additionally  voted 
to  the  Duke,  and  60007.  to  the  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Scarcely 
was  this  matter  of  revenue  arranged  before  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool was  struck  down  by  a  fit  of  paralysis,  and  became  incapable 
of  continuing  in  the  office  of  prime-minister.  On  the  llth  of 
April,  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  to  the  premiership,  after  accept 
ing  his  Majesty's  commands  to  form  an  administration.  The 
members  of  the  existing  cabinet  received  the  notice  with 
coldness  and  they  all,  soon  after,  sent  in  their  resignations.  It 
was  from  this  moment  that  a  dawn  of  that  course  of  liberal 
measures  which  has  tended  so  much  to  benefit  the  people  of 
England  first  broke  upon  the  gloom  of  the  political  horizon. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  an 
incident  of  the  time  which  is  decidedly  authentic,  and  which 
shows  how  curiously  sometimes  even  accidental  jokes  become 
verified.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  always  been  disliked  by 
the  parties  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  He  was 
of  too  plain  speaking  manner  for  them,  not  at  all  in  conso- 
nance with  those  of  the  Court.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
not  supple  enough ;  he  said  what  he  thought  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  most  blunt  down-right  way ;  he  had  not  the 
polite  arts  of  his  royal  brothers  to  win  his  way  through  the  po- 
lished hypocrisy  of  the  atmosphere  of  insincerity  in  which  he 
moved,  after  he  came  from  sea.  His  Royal  Highness  had  not 
the  benefit  of  tha4;  experience  so  doubtful  in  virtue,  which 
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the  dissipated  circles  of  princes  exhibit.     His  life  was  passed 
in  the  cockpit  and   the   ward-room,  and   if  the  more  experi- 
enced courtier  were  better  able  to  overreach  and  to  deceive, 
to  put  on  a  glazing  softness  of  manners,  to  assume  the  wisdom 
that  he  did  not  possess,  and  the  conduct  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  so  much  the  better  for  the  moral 
worth  of  the  man,  if  these  virtues  detracted  from  the  imagined 
accomplishments  of  the  Prince.     No  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  character  of  the  two  individuals,  would  charge  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  with  being  less  gifted  in  mind  than  his  brother  of 
York,  much  less  lay  at  his  door  an  equal  share  of  follies  or 
vices.     More  need  not  be  said  here  on  a  subject  upon  which 
so  much  might  be  adduced  in  the  way  of  comparison,  as  long 
as  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  no  moral  nor  intellectual  infe- 
riority, which  cannot  for  a  single  instant  be  admitted,  was  the 
cause  why  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  neglected  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day,  when  he  sought  active  employment  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  in  a  service  the  hardships  and   duties  of 
which  he  had  patiently  gone  through ;  or  why  his  good-nature 
Lnd  simplicity  of  character  were  sometimes  imposed  upon,  and 
often  declared  for  a  purpose  to  be  a  lack  of  intellectual  ability 
it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  in  what  was  solid  and  indica- 
tive of  talent,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  unaided  by  the  first  wits 
and  writers  of  the  day,  to  say  fine  things  for  him  and  palm 
them  upon  the  world  as  his,  was  still  able  to  conduct  a  corres- 
pondence, or  maintain  an  argument  ,equal  in  good  sense  to  any 
individual  of  his  august  family.     There  seemed  at  one  time  a 
continual  desire  to  disparage  and  detract  from  the  quiet  and 
unostentatious  merits  of  this  Prince,    this    feeling,   infecting 
even  the  most  vulgar  and  ill-bred  of  those  who  frequented  the 
court  of  his  father  and  mother.     To  the  Prince  Regent  in- 
deed, when  made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  indebted   for  a  momentary  employment  in  the  Channel, 
hoisting  his  flag  there  as   Admiral  of  the  Fleet.     Again  his 
Royal   Highness  remained  without  taking  any  part  in  profes- 
sional service  or  public  life,   until  Canning   placed  him   at 
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the  head  of  the  Admiralty  as  Premier,  and  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  English  peoples  for  ever  struck  down  the  bane- 
ful Melville  influence,  which  had  so  long  thiough  sire  and  son, 
appeared  the  appanage  of  a  jobbing  Scotch  family,  not  more 
sedulous  in  preserving  unbroken  the  strings  that  pull  the  pup- 
pets of  corruption,  than  some  thrifty  Scots  were  wont  to  be, 
when  they  could  once  clutch  them. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Melville  incubus  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, fell  also  one  whose  claim  to  notice,  in  what  is  called 
"  respectability"  in  the  world,  was  very  much  the  Scotchman's 
inferior.  Superior  in  talent,  he  applied  that  talent  unscrupu- 
lously to  his  own  advancement  under  them.  With  the  Melville 
interest  fell  the  vocation  of  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  who 
owed  to  his  distinguished  services  towards  the  discomfiture  of 
Mrs.  Clark,  in  the  history  of  the  amours  of  the  "  Duke  and 
Darling,"  the  high  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  In 
those  days  it  seemed  as  if  favour  truly  went  by  kissing,  and 
the  "Duke "and  his  "Darling's"  kissing  being  discovered, 
made  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Croker.  Wit  and  Mr.  Croker,  for 
the  gentleman  is  a  wit,  may  be  good-humoured  and  fine,  or 
ill-natured  and  coarse ;  that  of  Mr.  Croker  cannot  be  ranked 
in  the  class  the  shafts  of  which  are  very  high,  nor  are  they 
polished  very  discriminatory  in  that  direction  to  the  wounding 
of  vice  or  virtue ;  even  Mr.  Croker  quailed  before  the 
Amazon  when  she  retorted  so  sharply  upon  the  selfish  advo- 
cate of  the  Duke,  on  his  pertly  asking  her  "  What  name  was 
signed  to  the  anonymous  letter  ?" 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Croker,  it  must  be  omitted  that  he  was 
one,  of  course,  who  affected  to  think  lightly  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  most  probably  because  he  saw  others  affect  the  same 
thing  among  the  race  of  upstarts  who  formed  the  later  com- 
panions and  flatterers  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  King  George 
IV ,  a  race  neither  recommended  to  royal  or  princely  notice 
by  talents,  birth,  or  acquired  knowledge,  but  courtiers  of  the 
most  supple  and  crouching  character  who  had  sprung  from 
nothing.  Croker  was  a  man  far  above  this  class,  but  he  did 
not  disdain  to  take  his  tone  from  those  who  were  in  talent 
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very  far  his  inferiors.  It  is  well  known  that  Croker,  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  than  he  had  acquired  hy 
coming  to  London,  without  being  "  trundled,"  as  one  of  his 
countrymen  said,  "  across  the  channel  in  a  wheelbarrow,"  took 
a  vast  deal  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  upon  trust,  or  acted  as 
if  he  possessed  it.  This  frequently  disgusted  officers  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  the  service,  and  were  full  as  likely  to  know 
something  of  the  navy  as  Mr.  Croker.  Among  these  was  his 
lloyal  Highness,  who  open  and  candid  as  he  was  by  nature,  it 
is  said,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  at  times  his  feelings  on  the 
subject,  not  where  he  thought  it  would  be  repeated.  Busy 
eavesdroppers  did,  as  is  usually  the  case,  promulgate  what 
his  lloyal  Highness  had  said.  Thus  the  feeling  on  both  sides, 
so  says  report,  was  not  that  of  the  most  perfect  esteem.  It 
happened  that  Croker  was  one  day  at  the  Pavilion,  when  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  there.  George  IV.  was  walking  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  some  others  formed 
a  group  at  a  table  conversing  about  the  navy.  On  some  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Croker,  the  Duke  said,  "  Croker  were  I 
King,  I'd  be  my  own  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  you 
should  not  be  my  secretary ;"  to  which  Croker  answered, 
"  Then  I  must  do  the  best  1  can  now  I  am  secretary ;  but 
does  your  Royal  Highness  recollect  what  King  of  England 
was  his  own  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?"  The  Duke  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  "  Why,  it  was  James  II,"  said  Croker, 
in  his  pert  manner.  The  King,  who  was  approaching  that 
table,  hearing  the  laugh  go  round  at  this  speech  of  Croker's, 
said,  "  What,  Croker,  what  is  that  ?  One  of  your  good  things, 
I  suppose  ?"  No,  and  please  your  Majesty — nothing,  but  your 
royal  brother  is  saying  what  he  will  do  when  your  Majesty  is 
no  longer  King.*'  George  IV.  turned  round  and  walked  away, 
making  no  reply  to  this  impertinent  answer,  which  gained 
Mr.  Croker  a  reprimand  from  his  Majesty  before  he  left  the 
royal  residence  the  next  morning. 

That  the  non-employment  of  his  lloyal  Highness  in  the 
service  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  entirely  the  act  of  his 
royal  father,  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  there  is  every 
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reason  to  think  it  correct.  It  was  said  that  the  experiment  of 
placing  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  active 
service,  during  the  last  war,  had  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  ministry  was  not  inclined  to  make  trial  of  a  princely 
commander  in  the  naval  department  of  the  public  service. 
The  experience,  however,  of  a  sailor's  six  years  actual  service 
at  setting  out,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  military  com- 
mander made  on  the  parade. 

Mr.  Canning's  ministry  was  marked  by  no  finer  stroke  of 
policy  towards  dashing  the  hopes  of  the  party  so  splenetic 
towards  him,  than  in  making  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord 
High  Admiral.  The  navy  was  highly  pleased  to  see  the  Duke 
displace  Lord  Melville  at  the  Admiralty;  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness gained  much  on  the  public,  professionally  and  otherwise, 
by  the  steps  he  took  upon  entering  on  an  office  which  had  Iain 
dormant  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  Duke,  however, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty is  generally ;  perhaps  from  his  being  thought  too  closely 
connected  whh  the  Crown.  His  Royal  Highness  nominated 
the  Hon.  Captain  R.  C.  Spencer  as  his  secretary,  the  author 
of  the  Nautical  Catechism.  The  Duke  held  levees,  and  ac- 
cepted the  presidence  of  several  societies  formed  for  public 
objects.  He  made  an  excursion  along  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  visiting  the  sea- 
ports, and  doubling  the  Land's  End  to  Milford,  where  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  reached  the  ears  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  During  the  short  and  imbecile  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Goderich,  the  Duke  retained  his  office,  and  became 
deservedly  popular.  About  the  same  time  died  the  Queen 
of  Wurtemburg  of  dropsy,  just  after  a  visit  made  to  this  country 
for  medical  advice,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

At  an  entertainment  given  in  the  city  in  November  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  a  Jarge  chandelier,  of  considerable  weight, 
fell  to  the  floor  with  great  force.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
directly  beneath  it,  or  they  must  have  been  crushed  by  its 
weight.  The  Duke  received  a  slight  bruise  only,  which  a 
position  of  a  foot  or  two  in  a  different  direction  from  that  in 
which  he  sat  would  have  rendered  fatal.  The  intelligence  of 
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the  victory  of  Navarino,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  styled, 
an  "  untoward  event,"  was  received  by  the  Duke  on  the  20th 
of  November.  It  is  said  that  his  Royal  Highness  wrote  a  note 
to  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  on  his  setting  sail,  concluding  in 
the  old  naval  phraseology,  "  Now  go  it,  Ned  !" 

The  utter  destitution  of  Lord  Goderich  in  every  quality 
-•(  apted  for  a  Prime  Minister,  caused  his  speedy  resignation, 
and  a  temporary  return  to  the  old  political  system,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Premiership,  although  not  long  before 
he  declared  he  must  be  mad  to  think  of  filling  such  a  post. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  in  September.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete return  to  the  old  system  of  government ;  and  objections 
were  soon  raised  by  the  Premier  to  certain  expenses  in  the 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  to 
make  his  Royal  Highness  resign,  in  order  to  place  Lord 
Melville  in  his  old  situation,  which,  under  the  old  order  of 
things,  before  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  seemed  so 
snugly  vested  in  the  family  of  Dundas.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
retired  into  private  life  again. 

The  Catholic  question  was  now  agitated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  what  he  considered  the  least  of  the  evils  before 
him,  determined  to  concede  the  point.  His  Grace  knew  the 
pliancy  of  many  of  the  furious  protestors  against  this  liberal 
and  necessary  measure,  and  that  the  King's  repugnance  was 
difficult  to  be  overcome.  At  last  the  Royal  assent,  to  the  measure, 
retarded  by  intrigues  against  it,  and  by  some  individuals  near 
the  Royal  person,  gave  the  Premier  a  very  difficult  task.  It 
was  so  late  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  succeed,  that 
the  measure  hung  upon  a  note  despatched  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  Lower  House,  after  the  sitting  commenced—  "  You  may 
go  on."  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  upon  this  subject  had 
always  exhibited  just  opinions,  made  the  following  speech: — 

His  Royal  Highness  began  by  saying,  "  That  he  rose  in 
consequence  of  an  expression  that  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His  noble  friend  had  said  that 
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his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  unanimous  on  this  question,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  generally  opposed  to  it  had  become 
its  advocates.  It  was  this  observation  which  called  on  him  to 
address  their  Lordships  on  this  occasion,  which  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  internal  state  of  Ireland,  rather  than  in 
the  petitions  of  those  who  appeared  to  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  situation  of  that  c<  untry.  It  was  remarked  by  his 
noble  friend,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  now  unani- 
mous on  a  question  relative  to  which  they  were  hitherto 
divided.  He  wished  to  God  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
been  unanimous  on  that  question  long  ago;  or,  he  rather 
wished  that  an  united  Administration  could  have  been  formed 
in  1804,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  measure;  for,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present,  his  opinion  had  invariably  been,  that 
what  was  'falsely  called  concession,'  because  he  maintained 
that  what  was  asked  for  was  not  concession,  it  was  merely  an 
act  of  justice  to  raise  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  present 
state  of  degradation.  It  was  that,  and  nothing  more.  And 
when  an  Act  was  passed  "for  that  purpose,  he  would  pledge 
his  life  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  and  quieting 
eight  millions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  Now  he  was  on  his 
legs,  he  would  state  his  opinions  as  shortly  as  he  could,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to  support  the  noble  Duke  and 
his  colleagues,  when  he  saw  them  so  unjustly  and  infamously 
attacked.  If  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  fortunately  for  the  good 
of  their  Sovereign  and  of  their  country,  were  at  length  united 
with  reference  to  a  measure  of  great  consequence,  he  did,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  thank  the  noble  Duke  for  having 
effected  such  a  union ;  and  he  would  support,  as  he  ought,  a 
measure  which  he  most  deeply  and  decidedly  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  For  forty 
years  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
during  that  time  he  trusted  in  God  that  he  had  never  given  a 
vote  at  which  he  need  blush ;  but  unquestionably  he  never  had 
given  a  vote  with  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  he  should 
feel  in  supporting  the  contemplated  measure.  He  congratu- 
lated all  Europe  on  his  Majesty's  conduct,  in  recommending 
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the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  He  did  so, 
because  every  man  of  common  sense  must  see  that  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
England ;  and  he  would  maintain,  that  the  interests  of  Europe 
were  closely  connected  with  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
England.  Every  thing  which  operated  to  the  preservation 
and  security  of  British  interests  operated  also  to  the  benefit  of 
the  general  interests  of  Europe.  He  looked  upon  the  measure 
which  was  about  to  be  proposed,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
for  this  country  that  could  possibly  be  conceived.  He  was 
happy  that  the  noble  Duke  was  selected  by  his  Majesty  to 
effect  this  great,  object.  He  rejoiced  to  find  him  placed  in  his 
present  situation ;  and  so  long  as  he  acted  as  his  colleagues  had 
hitherto  done,  so  long  should  the  noble  Duke  and  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  his  hearty  vote.  When  he  thought  it  was  right 
to  tender  his  resignation,  which  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept,  he,  in  the  only  conversation  he  ever  had 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  (Lyndhurst) 
told  him  that  he  never  would  join  in  a  factious  opposition  to 
Ministers,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
bounden  duty  to  give  them  his  support,  when  their  measures 
appeared  to  be  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire ;  and 
he  trusted  that  no  action  of  his  had  belied  the  declaration. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  conviction  of  the  important  crisis  at 
which  the  country  had  arrived,  and  a  strong  desire  to  support 
the  Administration,  could  have  induced  him  to  come  forward 
on  this  occasion.  The  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues  had 
acted  openly,  boldly,  firmly,  and  valiantly ;  and  he  thought  it 
but  an  act  of  justice,  thus  publicly  before  God  and  man,  to 
declare  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  their  conduct.  Pro- 
fessionaly  educated  as  he  had  been,  it  had  fallen  to  his  Jot  to 
have  visited  Ireland,  and  he  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of 
men,  if  he  forgot  the  reception  he  had  there  met  with.  During 
all  his  experience,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  character, 
the  energy,  the  bravery,  and  thorough  good  humour  of 

Irishmen." 

**#•*** 

27.  4N 
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His  Royal  Highness  then  observed,  "That  at  present  he 
had  nothing  more  to  say,  but  he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to 
convince  their  Lordships  and  the  country,  that  he  seriously 
intended  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  those  just  measures  of 
relief  in  favour  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He 
should  have,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  to  say  when  the  subject 
came  fully  and  regularly  before  their  Lordships.  It  was  a 
question  which  he  had  long  turned  in  his  mind,  and  which  he 
believed  he  had  considered  in  every  direction,  and  under  every 
point  of  view  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  considered ;  and  his 
settled  opinion  upon  the  subject  for  many  years  was  that,  to 
which  he  had  now  given  utterance.  Here,  it  might  be  asked, 
if  such  had  been  his  opinion,  why  had  he  not  stated  it  earlier* 
in  some  of  the  numerous  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  question  ?  In  answer  he  would  simply  reply,  because  the 
measure  had  not  been  made  a  Government  measure.  He  felt 
no  hesitation  in  calling  on  their  Lordships  to  look  to  his  public 
conduct  during  the  forty  years  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House ;  and  he  would  ask  any  of  them  to 
point  to  any  part  of  that  conduct  of  which  he  should  be 
ashamed.  If  he  had  erred  at  any  time,  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  conceded  to  him,  that  he  had  erred  with  honour.  He  was 
ready  to  go  tfc/ough  all  the  events  of  his  public  life,  from  the 
first  time  he  mingled  in  public  affairs ;  and  he  was  willing  to 
submit  his  conduct  to  the  most  rigid-examination.  He  had 
commenced  his  early  career  on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition* 
After  the  year  1807,  this  was  the  third  time  that  he  had 
troubled  their  Lordships  with  his  opinions  on  a  public  occasion. 
When  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
present  Sovereign  of  these  realms  to  assume  the  office  of 
Regent,  he  (the  Duke  of  Clarence)  formed  a  resolution,  that 
although  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  might 
occur,  he  would  thenceforth  give  his  support  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  To  that  resolution  he  had  hitherto  adhered.  On 
the  Catholic  question  he  had  always  maintained  the  same 
opinion ;  but  he  did  not  come  forward  actively  and  openly  to 
support  the  measure,  not  only  because,  he  said,  his  Majesty's 
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Cabinet  was  unfortunately  divided  upon  it,  but  also  because  he 
saw  that  the  measure  itself  was  every  year  making  way,  and 
gaining  new  ground,  and  that  it  was  every  year  acquiring  such 
consequence,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  Ministers 
would  be  compelled  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  it;  and  he 
reserved  the  declaration  of  his  own  opinion  until  that  period 
should  have,  as  happily  it  had  now  arrived.  He  thought  it 
better,  and  more  befitting  on  his  part  to  act  thus,  than  to  make 
that  Government,  which  was  at  all  times  arduous  and  difficult, 
still  more  difficult,  by  giving  to  it,  his  opposition.  Entertain- 
ing that  opinion,  he  had  acted  accordingly.  The  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  affairs  would  recollect,  his  Royal  Highness  said, 
that  he  had  expressed  to  him  opinions  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  just  delivered,  at  the  period  that  he  was  removed  from 
the  high  office  which  some  time  since  he  had  the  honour  to 
fill.  In  a  conversation  which  he  then  had  with  the  noble  Duke, 
he  expressed  his  sorrow,  that  Catholic  concession  was  still  to 
be  resisted,  and  that  the  Government  should  continue  divided 
in  opinion  upon  that  question,  which,  above  all  other  question?, 
was  one  that  involved  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  country. 
He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  while  such  differences  in  the 
Cabinet  existed,  the  measure  should  not  have  his  support ;  but 
still  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  carried.  Thank 
God!  the  day  had  at  length  arrived  for  the  carrying  this 
great  and  healing  measure,  of  liberality  and  justice.  He  was 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  trusted  that,  whatever 
measure  might  be  introduced,  it  would  be  found  much  less 
objectionable  than  was  now  supposed,  particularly,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Lords  on  the  bench  opposite.  He  trusted  that, 
before  the  measure  was  brought  under  their  consideration, 
those  Right  Reverend  Prelates  would  seriously  deliberate, 
duly  weigh,  and  anxiously  consider,  in  what  way  they  ought 
to  act — that  they  would  keep  in  mind  they  were  the  ministers 
of  peace — that  they  would  consider  whether  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  must,  and  would  be  influenced  by  this 
important  event,  whether  the  situation  of  this  country,  and 
that  of  Europe  at  large,  was  not  such,  as  that  different  events, 
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upon  which  none  could  calculate,  might,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
productive  of  war — that  they  would  seriously  ask  themselves, 
whether  their  persevering  opposition  to  the  claims  of  their 
Catholic  countrymen  might  not  hasten  such  a  crisis,  or  produce 
far  worse,  a  civil  war  at  home ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  how  would 
they  dare  to  call  themselves  the  ministers  of  peace  ?  Let  the 
Right  Reverend  prelates  duly  weigh  these  considerations,  be- 
fore they  determined  on  opposing  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
The  Royal  Duke  said,  he  would  again  repeat,  that  he  knew 
not  the  exact  nature  of  the  measure  which  was  to  be  introduced. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  intention  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward had  been  announced ;  and  he  thanked  his  God  that  the 
measure  of  justice  was  at  length  about  to  be  carried  into  effect 
which  would  purify  and  tranquillise  that  dear,  generous,  and 
aggrieved  country,  whose  rights  had  been  so  long  withheld/' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  took  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  had  an  altercation  with  his  brother  of  Clarence, 
thinking  himself  reflected  upon  as  being  actuated  by  factious 
motives  in  resisting  it.  His  Royal  Highness  was  soon  after 
seized  with  his  old  asthmatic  complaint,  and  could  not  resume 
his  seat  during  the  debates  on  the  question,  nor  attend  the 
Royal  levee,  which  took  place  about  this  time.  In  a  letter  of 
the  Duke's  to  Sir  John  Sinclair^  his  Royal  Highness  had 
recorded  his  opinion  some  years  before  on  the  Catholic 
question,  as  follows : — 

"  I  feel  very  great  satisfaction  in  finding  that  our  senti- 
ments agree  on  the  point  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  who  have 
been  too  long  degraded.  That  island  might  become  the  trea- 
sure of  our  empire,  and  I  hope  to  God  it  will !  Look  to  what 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  till  the  Earl  of  Bute  most  wisely  ad- 
mitted Jacobites  into  the  King's  family  and  service.  Who 
more  loyal  than  the  sons  of  Scotia?  Do  away  in  Ireland 
the  disability  of  religion,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hibernia  will 
be  equally  attached  to  their  monarch." 

-The  Duke's,  therefore,  was  no  miraculous  and  sudden  con- 
version to  the  right  view  of  the  question,  but  one  of  long- 
rooted  conviction 
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In  the  following  year  (1830),  the  first  bulletin  regarding  the 
King's  indisposition  was  issued.  His  Majesty  had  been  a 
long  time  ill,  but  the  fact  was  concealed  from  the  public. — 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
June,  he  expired  in  his  68th  year.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
King  William  IV.,  in  due  course  attended  the  funeral  cere- 
mony in  the  place  of  chief  mourner. 

The  new  monarch  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th.  The  Privy 
Council  met  at  St.  James's,  on  the  royal  decease,  and  was 
speedily  joined  by  the  King  from  Bushy  Park,  who  addressed 
it  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  convinced  you  wiU  fully  participate  in  the  affliction 
which  I  am  suffering  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  sovereign 
under  whose  auspices,  as  Regent  and  as  King,  this  country 
has  maintained  during  war,  its  ancient  reputation  and  glory, 
has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  happiness  and  internal  peace,  and 
has  possessed  the  friendship,  respect,  and  confidence  of  foreign 
powers.  In  addition  to  that  loss  which  I  sustain  in  common 
with  you,  and  with  all  who  lived  uncjer  the  government  of  a 
most  beneficent  and  gracious  King,  I  have  to  lament  the 
death  of  a  beloved  and  affectionate  brother,  with  whom  I  have 
liv^d  from  my  earliest  years  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and 
uninterrupted  friendship,  and  to  whose  favour  and  kindness  I 
have  been  most  deeply  indebted,  After  having  passed  my  life 
in  the  service  of  ray  country,  and  having,  I  trust,  uniformly 
acted  as  the  most  faithful  subject  and  servant  of  the  King,  I 
am  now  called  upon,  under  the  dispensation  of  Almighty  God. 
to  administer  the  government  of  this  great  empire.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter;  but  I  possess 
the  advantage  of  having  witnessed  the  conduct  of  my  revered 
father,  and  my  lamented  and  beloved  brothers ;  and  I  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Parliament,  and 
upon  its  zealous  co-operation,  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the  reformed 
religion  established  by  law,  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties, 
and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  all  classes  of 
my  people." 
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It  may  be  thought  unjust  to  the  memory  of  George  IV.  if  it 
be  denied  that,  under  his  rule,  public  opinion  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  made  itself  respected ;  and  the  whole  honour  of  shak- 
ing to  the  foundation  that  system  which  set  the  feelings  of  the 
people  at  defiance,  for  the  interest  ol  a  few,  does  not,  therefore 
belong  wholly  to  the  reign  of  William  IV.  It  must  be  granted 
that  such  was  the  case  from  the  irresistible  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  from  disease, 
who,  with  a  small  modicum  of  talent,  contrived  to  prolong  the 
almost  continental  mode  of  dealing  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  next  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Liverpool  from  disease, 
and  the  introduction  of  Canning  to  office,  but  more  particularly 
the  last-named  Minister,  gave  the  natural  current  of  opinion 
room  to  expand.  The  masses  had  long  been  reflecting  on 
causes  and  effects.  The  panic  of  1825-6,  had  occasioned  men 
to  speak  loudly  upon  other  things  besides  commercial  distress  , 
and,  as  the  distress  subsided,  and  people  must  talk  of  some 
thing,  politics  and  the  Canning  policy  continued  the  subjects 
of  remark  and  scrutiny.  The  concessions  of  the  Wellington 
Administration  to  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics,  and  the  dis- 
putes among  the  Tories  on  those  occasions,  prolonged  the  topic 
of  discourse,  rivetting  the  general  attention  to  political  sub- 
jects. Then  there  were  incendiary  fires  and  intentional  out- 
rages, which  added  food  to  the  general  stock  for  reflection ; 
and,  lastly,  there  was  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  to 
which  much  must  be  allowed.  In  all  this,  however,  the 
monarch  was  passive,  and  the  Minister  often  times  acted 
more  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than  from  his  own  con- 
viction of  right.  Preceding  Administrations  had  never  troubled 
themselves  about  the  justice  of  any  measure  as  a  reason  for 
carrying  it  into  effect ;  is  it  expedient  or  politic  i  was  the  only 
inquiry.  Now  William  IV.  was  no  passive  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Ministers ;  and  he  was  the  first  monarch  who 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  sound  part  of  the  people,  by  sup- 
porting his  Ministers  in  a  measure  that  shivered  to  pieces 
the  usurped  power  of  the  oligarchy  which  had  governed  Eng- 
land almost  absolutely  for  half  a  century  up  to  that  moment. 
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The  rudeness  and  dislike  shown  to  his  Majesty  William  IV. 
by  the  Tory  nobility  and  courtiers  at  first,  were  exhibited  in 
all  the  journals  in  the  interest  of  the  party.  The  King,  like 
some  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  did  not  see 
why  he  was  to  surround  himself  with  the  species  of  pseudo- 
greatness,  which  the  perverse  prejudices  of  too  many,  imagine 
to  carry  the  whole  secret  of  Majesty.  William  IV.  was  as 
accessible  to  his  old  naval  friends  as  before.  He  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him  familiarly,  and  gave  great  umbrage  to  some 
old  courtiers  by  his  kindness  and  condescension.  Seeing  from 
his  carriage  at  Brighton  an  old  friend  in  an  Admiral  passing  by, 
his  Majesty  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  Pavillion  that  day. 
The  officer  excused  himself  by  saying  he  had  no  dress  uniform 
arrived.  "  Come  as  you  are,"  was  the  good-natured  reply, 
A  number  of  these  and  similar  anecdotes  were  bruited  about, 
and,  when  the  King  supported  Lord  Grey  in  his  Reform  Bill, 
were  declared  with  that  support,  equally  proofs  of  the  King's 
weakness  of  mind.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  William  IV. 
showed  in  this  no  mark  of  weakness,  but  rather  one  of  mental 
acuteness,  when  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the 
constitutional  purposes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Ma- 
jesty displayed,  too,  very  great  consistency  and  energy  in 
supporting  his  Ministers  all  though  that  great  measure,  him- 
self seeing  and  considering  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
attended.  William  IV.  never  seemed  to  exhibit  any  deficiency 
in  that  mental  courage  which  arises  from  a  fixed  principle  of 
action  upon  any  subject  requiring  its  exertion.  George  IV. 
was  with  difficulty  kept  to  the  concession  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation during  the  incessant  attempts  made  to  change  his  Ma- 
jesty's resolution  by  High  Church  prelates  and  others.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  rather  extorted  than  gained  the  consent, 
with  a  mind  weak  in  principle,  however  fully  possessed  of 
its  own  high  esteem,  Lord  Grey  found  William  IV.  had  only 
to  be  convinced,  and,  conviction  once  wrought,  the  King 
could  be  depended  upon,  from  his  Majesty's  natural  character 
of  plain,  honest  dealing,  and  scorn  of  subterfuge. 

The  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  Ministry  which  William  IV. 
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found  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  brother  did  him 
honour ;  he  desired  to  displace  no  one  from  office  without  a 
trial  of  his  services.  His  Majesty  made  no  change.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  held  the  first  communication  between  the 
new  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  June,  in  the 
following  message : — 

"  William  R. — The  King  feels  assured  that  the  House  of 
Lords  entertains  a  just  sense  of  the  loss  which  his  Majesty 
and  the  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  Majesty's 
lamented  brother,  the  late  King,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords 
sympathises  with  his  Majesty  in  the  deep  affliction  in  which 
his  Majesty  is  plunged  by  this  mournful  event.  The  King, 
taking  into  his  serious  consideration  the  advanced  period  of 
the  present  session,  and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  feels 
unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new  matter, 
which  by  its  postponement  would  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  service.  His  Majesty  has  adverted  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  decrees  the  termination  of  Parliament  within  an 
early  period  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ;  and  his  Majesty 
being  of  an  opinion,  that  it  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  , 
general  convenience,  and  to  the  public  interests  of  the  country 
to  call,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  new  Parliament,  his 
Majesty  recommends  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in 
making  such  temporary  provision  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
public  service,  in  the  interval  that  may  elapse  between  the 
close  of  the  present  session  and  the  meeting  of  another  Par- 
liament." 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  making  an  exceeding  warm  eulogium  upon  the 
character  of  his  deceased  Majesty  George  IV.  A  similaraddrcss 
was  also  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel,  and  the  addresses,  were  both  carried  up  to  the  throne : 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  we  fully  participate  in  the  severe 
affliction  his  Majesty  is  suffering,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  his  Majesty's  brother,  of  blessed  and  glorious 
memory.  That  we  shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate 
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gratitude,  that  our  late  Sovereign,  under  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of  thiu 
country  in  war ;  and,  during  a  period  of  long  duration,  secured 
to  his  people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  internal  concord  and 
external  peace.  To  offer  to  his  Majesty  our  humble  and 
heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's  happy  accension  to 
the  throne.  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to 
his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  and  to  express  an  entire  confi- 
dence, founded  on  our  experience  of  his  Majesty's  beriificent 
character,  that  his  Majesty,  animated  by  sincere  love  for  the 
country,  which  his  Majesty  has  served  from  his  earliest  years, 
will,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  direct  all  his 
efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  religion,  established 
by  law,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 

The  reply  of  his  Majesty  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  W.  R. — I  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  dutiful  and 
affectionate  address  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  expression 
of  your  condolence  with  me  on  the  lamented  event  of  the  death 
of  his  late  Majesty  is  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings.  I  thank 
you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  for  the  assurance  you  have  given  me  of  every  support  in 
my  determination  to  uphold  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion, 
as  established  by  law,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  my  subjects." 

William  IV.  held  his  first  court  at  St.  James'  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1830,  which  was  crowded  by  all  classes  of  individuals 
among  whom  appeared  a  good  many  foreigners. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  when  the  new  Sovereign 
came  to  town  from  Bushy,  and  heard  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  after  which  his  Majesty  received  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  royal  closet,  and  there  declared 
to  them  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  This  reply  was  afterwards 
ungenerously,  indiscreetly,  and  defactiously  used  for  serving 
28.  4o 
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the  political  ends  of  a  part).     His  Majesty  received  the  judges 
immediately  afterwards. 

When  the  new  King  took  possession  of  Windsor,  he  gave 
out  his  orders  for  the  future  arrangement  of  affairs,  and  talked 
so  much  of  retrenchment,  especially  in  the  more  recherche  de- 
partment of  the  kitchen,  that  the  servants  there  got  into  grea 
alarm  lest  they  should  be  too  closely  cut  down.  The  King 
gave  them  no  reason  to  fear  this  in  reality,  as  his  Majesty  had 
dinner  parties  almost  daily  when  at  Windsor,  and  seemed  to 
think  without  hospitality  he  could  not  be  a  Sovereign. 

His  Majesty  was  an  economist.  When  Duke  of  Clarence 
he  once  received  a  service  of  plate  with  the  bill,  which  he 
deemed  much  too  high.  The  charge  was  1500/.  he  ordered  it 
to  be  sent  back,  with  a  message  implying  that  he  imagined  the 
overcharge  was  made  by  the  tradesman  on  the  supposition  that 
he  must  give  long  credit.  His  Royal  Highness  declared  that 
such  was  not  his  practice, — that  he  invariably  paid  every  ac- 
count the  moment  it  became  due.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  bill  was  returned  the  next  day  30 OZ.  less  in  amount,  and 
the  money  sent  back, 

The  address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London 
was  received  soon  after  this.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
king  begged  a  week's  extra  holiday  for  the  boys  of  Eton.  "  Dr. 
Keat,"  said  the  monarch,  in  his  good-natured  way,  "  I  have  to 
beg  it  as  a  favour,  that  you  will  indulge  vour  boys  with  an 
additional  week's  holiday  at  this  season. 

A  chapter  of  the  investiture  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  was 
held  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  deputations  from  the  two 
Universities  were  received.  The  deputations  were  introduced 
by  his  Majesty  to  the  Queen.  Inspections  of  the  troops  took 
place,  and  various  honours,  such  as  knighthood,  were  conferred. 
Sir  James  South  being  knighted  at  this  time,  a  pension  of  3007. 
a-year  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  encouragement  of  as- 
tronomical science. 

On  the  '23rd.  the  King  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
lissolved  Parliament.  His  Majesty  soon  exhibited  to  those 
who  were  about  the  palace,  that  his  habits  were  wholly  the 
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reverse  of  those  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  His  activity 
was  very  great.  His  hour  of  rising  was  six  o'clock,  at  which 
time  he  ordered  ail  the  messengers  from  the  different  offices 
of  Government  to  be  in  attendance.  Then,  with  the  aid  of 
his  Secretary,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  he  examined  the  various 
despatches,  and  gave  the  answers  with  a  quickness  which  as- 
tonished those  who  were  about  him :  sending  the  bearers  on 
their  return,  before  they  imagined  the  despatches  were  half 
gone  through.  This  the  King  owed  to  his  early  naval  habits 
and  education. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia 
about  this  time  paid  his  Majesty  a  visit,  and  were  sumptuously 
entertained.  On  the  26th,  a  grand  review  took  place  in 
honour  of  the  strangers,  with  whom  the  King  went  to  Woolwich. 
On  the  28th,  his  Majesty  held  a  levee,  which  was,  if  possible 
more  crowded  than  the  preceeding.  After  receiving,  and 
graciously  acknowledging,  a  deputation  from  Brighton,  the 
King  said  to  those  composing  it,  "  Tell  the  good  people  of 
Brighton  that  I  shall  soon  be  with  them."  At  the  same  time, 
having  been  thanked  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  on  reinstating  that 
officer,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Robert,  don't  thank  me ;  I 
never  tell  an  untruth.  Your  restoration  was  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  my  Ministers,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  comply. 
God  forbid  I  should  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  the  favours  of  the 
Crown  towards  a  meritorious  officer. 

Numerous  visitings,  entertainments,  and  answers  to  addresses 
were,  at  this  time  given  day  after  day  according  to  custom  at 
such  a  season.  The  King  bestowed  the  Raugership  of  Bushey 
Park  upon  the  Queen  for  life;  thereby,  it  may  be  presumed,' 
indicating  it  as  her  Majesty's  future  residence,  in  case  of  her 
surviving  him.  His  Majesty  visited  the  Tower,  the  cemeteries 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Katharine, 
and  on  the  16th  of  August  went  to  Brighton,  where  he  would 
not  suffer  the  military  to  be  seen  on  his  entering  the  place  for 
the  first  time  as  King.  Seeing  two  officers  of  the  Guards  in 
uniform  among  the  crowd,  he  waved  hi  ;  hand  from  the  carriage, 
and  called  to  them,  "Officers,  wheel  off!"  Going  around  the 
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palace  and  gardens  the  next  day,  his  Majesty  went  outside  the 
edifice  into  the  street,  and  the  people,  supposing  he  was  going 
to  take  a  walk,  retired  some  distance  off,  when  he  kindly  said 
to  them,  "  You  need  not  fall  back ;  I  am  not  going  any 
further."  After  a  survey  of  the  palace,  he  went  back  to  Lon- 
don. 

William  IV.,  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness,  ordered  the 
parks  in  London,  and  the  superb  terrace  in  front  of  Windsor 
Castle,  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  people.  The  crowd  soon 
began  to  be  rude,  with  that  coarse  feeling  so  frequently  dis- 
coverable in  too  many  of  the  people  of  almost  every  class  in 
this  country.  They  climbed  up  to  look  in  at  the  palace 
windows,  trampled  down  the  grass,  and  tore  off  the  leaves  from 
the  orange  trees,  The  King  himself  saw  a  man  scratching  his 
name  on  a  statue  of  white  marble,  and  immediately  said,  "  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  as  my  brother  did,  exclude  the  people 
from  the  terrace,  though  with  reluctance,  if  this  kind  of  conduct 
be  continued."  At  Bushy,  when  the  Duke  was  absent,  people 
were  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  ground,  even  into  the  house. 
Among  other  entertainments  given  by  the  King,  was  one  to  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  Windsor,  and  upwards  of  0000  of  them 
were  regaled  with  roast  beef,  and  its  usual  accompaniments. 
A  party  of  200  persons  of  rank  dined  the  same  day  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  in  the  Castle.  The  King  visited  the  banquet 
given  to  the  people,  and  remained  with  them,  until  grace  had 
been  said.  On  the  30th  of  August  his  Majesty  visited  Lewes, 
where  he  received  an  address  from  the  inhabitants,  and  returned 
a  most  gracious  answer.  His  attention  to  business  of  this 
kind,  and  his  answers  to  despatches  from  his  Ministers,  were 
prompt,  rapid,  and  effective. 

His  Majesty  wrote  an  excellent  hand.  Mr.  Carpuo  the 
surgeon  once  remarked  to  the  Duke  the  excellence  of  his 
handwriting ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  said,  "  when  I  served  as 
a  midshipman,  and  1  served  the  regular  time,  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  log-book.  The  captain  had  a  particular  aversion  to  bad 
writing,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mind  how  I  wrote.  I  acquired 
by  this  a  habit  of  wiiting  a  legible  hand,  and  to  the  same  cause 
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I  owe  it,  that  I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  note  down  the  occur- 
rences of  the  passing  day.  Every  night  I  set  down  as  I  used 
to  do  in  the  log-book  when  a  midshipman,  the  incidents  that 
occur  during  the  day,  and  thus  t  am  enabled  to  reeal  and  scru- 
tinize my  own  conduct.  This  habit  I  find  from  experience  to 
be  a  very  good  one. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  more  important  events,,  in  which 
his  majesty  exhibited  his  good  policy, — events  which  in  this 
country  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  they  have  laid  the  people  of 
England  under  a  load  of  gratitude  to  William  IV.  A  revolu- 
tion in  Belgium  had  broken  out,  similar  to  that  which  had 
happened  in  France. 

This  was  "  untoward"  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
King's  reign,  bu^  his  determination  to  place  confidence  in  his 
people  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner,  throughout  his  reign,  his 
good  sense.  His  Majesty  no  doubt  felt,  that  if  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  were  not  adequate  to  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
there  was  no  other  aid  to  which  he  could  have  recourse.  The 
country  was  in  distress,  while  the  revolution  in  Paris,  and  then 
in  Belgium,  had  every  where  kindled  a  spirit  of  resistance 
throughout  Europe,  from  its  success,  to  all  abuses  of  power. 
The  arbitrary  governments,  that  ruled  by  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign alone,  in  a  particular  manner  feared  and  hated  the  bril- 
liant achievements  by  which  France  had  flung  off  the  rule  of 
that  despotic  prince,  who  had  so  abused  the  patience  of  his 
people.  Belgium,  discontented  with  the  sway  of  a  monarch, 
whose  heart  being  Dutch,  had  given  Holland  an  undue  prefer- 
ence over  the  Netherlands,  in  his  Cabinet,  and,  in  fact,  had 
looked  upon  them  as  secondary,  if  not  as  a  mere  province-  to 
his  favourite  nation,  imitated  the  French,  and  successfully  drove 
the  Dutch  ministers  and  the  functionaries  of  the  nation  out  of 
their  territory,  beating  subsequently  the  troops  sent  to  subdue 
them  by  force.  Poland  found  her  ancient  heroism  rekindled, 
and  endeavoured  gallantly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  shake  off  the 
barbarous  yoke  of  Russia.  Spain  was  evidently  ready  to  break 
out  into  resistance;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  England  was 
not  likely  to  remain  wholly  unmoved  at  such  a  spirit-stirring 
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moment,  in  respect  to  the  grievances,  foreign  or  domestic, 
which  might  affect  her. 

At  such  a  period,  the  course  of  the  old  government  of  the 
country  would  have  been  to  encrease  the  army,  enlarge  the 
mass  of  the  physical  means  of  repression :  the  halter  and  knife 
of  the  executioner  would  have  been  set  in  order;  the  spy 
would  have  received  his  blood-money,  and  instructions  have 
been  given,  at  all  risks,  to  get  up  a  plot,  and  manufacture 
traitors  for  examples  of  terror.  The  rest  would  be  left  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  aided  by  what,  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  was 
called  the  "  vigour  of  the  law."  How  these  resources  of  the 
"  good  old  times,"  would  have  succeeded  was,  fortunately,  not 
attempted  to  be  shown.  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called 
the  expulsion  of  the  King  of  the  Belgiums  "a  revolt,"  he  ac- 
knowledged the  "  revolt"  of  Paris.  The  Duke,  too,  was  not 
one  to  live  on  the  chapters  of  accidents ;  he  had  too  much  ex- 
perience and  foresight  in  war  not  to  know  how  hazardous  in 
practice  the  best  schemes  of  the  wisest  heads  are,  and  yet  how 
much  better  they  are  than  none  at  all.  The  Premier  was  an 
honest  candid  man,  if  he  was  an  anti-reformer ;  and,  above  all, 
he  abhorred  civil  war.  The  Duke  might  not  have  Jbeen  per- 
mitted to  remain  inactive,  in  respect  to  old  measures  for  keep- 
ing down  the  spirit  abroad,  but  then  there  was  a  monarch  just 
seated  on  the  throne,  who  had  few  or  none  of  those  arbitrary 
notions  with  which  his  predecessors  and  European  contempo- 
raries were  endowed.  William  IV.  had  been  long  a  subject ; 
he  had  belonged  to  a  noble  service,  in  which  manly  and  hon- 
ourable sentiments,  and,  above  all,  love  of  country,  were  lead- 
ing characteristics ;  a  service,  too,  that  could  never  endanger 
public  liberty.  His  Majesty  knew  that  the  grievances  of  which 
the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  complained,  were  founded 
in  truth ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  bury  by  coercion,  and  so 
nourish  in  secret  until  it  burst  all  bounds  and  all  control,  that 
spirit  of  right  deferred,  which  by  timely  concessions,  might 
make  the  danger  of  disturbance  pass  away  like  the  summer 
cloud.  The  King  had  been  always  favourable  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  which  Wellington  had  carried,  because  he  felt 
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its  irresistible  necessity.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  when  the  excited  feelings  of  the  country  concentrated  itself 
in  the  demand  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  King  did  feel 
the  ^ustice  of  the  claim,  and  became  friendly  to  its  concession. 
The  celsbrated  declaration  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
L^rds,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  that  he  would  never  allow 
Reform  while  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  was  impolitic, 
though  it  was  honest.  That  declaration  was  the  death-warrant 
of  his  political  power.  On  November  the  22nd,  Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  King  in  person,  and  OR  the  16th  December  the 
Duke's  resignation  was  accepted  by  his  Majesty.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  event,  was  a  division,  and  majority  of  29  against 
the  ministry,  upon  the  amendment  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  various 
items  connected  with  the  civil  list,  and  to  report  thereon."  The 
arrangements  attempted  by  the  Wellington  Administration  in 
discussing  the  plan  exhibited  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  King,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over. 
His  Majesty,  in  this  manner,  consented  to  many  concessions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  which  did  him  the  greatest 
honour,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  how  difficult  a  thing, 
in  general,  is  the  consent  of  a  crowned  head,  to  the  relinquish - 
merit  of  what,  if  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice  of  the  smallest  degree  of  dignity  or  power.  The 
amount  saved  to  the  country  was  not  much,  but  the  principle 
of  the  sacrifice  was  an  important  one. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  one  very  great  advantage 
to  the  King  himself  in  this  arrangement.  The  civil  list  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  an  odium  upon  the  crown,  which 
in  fact,  the  crown  did  not  deserve.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
needy  and  hungry  of  the  aristocracy  were  quartered  upon  that 
source  of  emolument  by  the  ministers,  as  if  they  were  connected 
with  the  royal  comfort,  or  constituted  part  of  the  King's  house- 
hold. The  minister  made  it  a  profit  for  his  dependants  ;  and 
the  odium  of  quartering  idleness,  and  sometimes  vice,  upon  the 
country  in  this  way,  was  flung  upon  the  king,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  By  this  wise  arrangement,  William  IV.  was 
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relieved  of  that  censure  which  his  predecessors  had  often  inno- 
cently home. 

The  blow  which  struck  down  the  political  influence  of  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  for  ever,  kindled  the  brightest  ray  of 
renown  that  encircled  the  crown  of  William  IV.  His  real 
character  broke  out  with  a  brilliancy,  that  time,  which  dims 
the  reflection  of  the  common-place  glory  of  monarchs,  will  in 
vain  attack.  Posterity  will  do  more  justice  to  the  King's 
conduct,  than  Englishmen  are  able  to  do  now,  because  it  will 
more  dispassionately  contrast  all  that  went  before  liis  reign 
with  what  took  place  under  his  sanction  and  auspices,  The 
tranquil  reign  of  this  Monarch  subsequently,  and  the  regard 
felt  for  him  by  his  subjects,  while  the  other  Monarchs  of 
Europe  saw  their  thrones  shaken,  and  were  drawing  tighter  the 
bonds  that  compressed  public  liberty?  while,  in  fact,  some  could 
not  move  without  dread  of  the  assassin's  arm,  made  a  singular 
contrast  to  that  of  "William  IV.,  who  ruled  in  peace,  while 
every  tongue  blessed  him." 

Earl  Grey  being  called  by  the  King  to  office,  it  was  soon 
discoverable  that  the  great  object  which  that  high-minded  and 
consistent  nobleman  had  advocated  through  life,  a  Par- 
liamentary reform,  would  be  attempted.  Those  who  had 
fattened  for  long  years  on  the  public  property,  who  had 
maintained  their  hungry  relatives  or  kin  by  taxes  wrung  from 
the  labour  of  the  trader  and  the  toilsome  industry  of  the  over- 
worked mechanics,  took  alarm  immediately.  The  money- 
changers feared  being  driven  from  the  Temple,  and  the  mid- 
night thieves  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  constitution 
to  glut  themselves  on  that  to  which,  they  had  no  right,  instantly 
took  the  alarm.  Nothing  was  to  be  discussed  before  the  minis- 
terial plan  was  developed,  but  affected  terror  lest  the  new 
members  should  follow  an  ignis  fatuus,  but  of  regard  to  popular 
applause ! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  means  covert  or  open,  in- 
sidious or  fraudful,  were  now  more  than  ever  applied,  to  prejudice 
the  King's  mind,  by  those  who  saw  as  old  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Kver-enduring  Chancellor,  did,  that  the  favourite  avenues  of 
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corruption  would  be  closed  to  them  for  ever,  if  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Constitution  ceased  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Peers ;  in  fact,  to  be  little  more  than  their 
instrument.  Even  the  Crown  itself  was  but  secondary  to  that 
powerful  part  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  as  much  interested 
as  the  people  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  barons,  which  indeed 
it  had  been  obliged  to  do  before  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy. 

It  was  now  arranged  by  Parliament,  that  in  case  of  a  pos- 
thumous child  of  his  Majesty  by  the  Queen,  her  Majesty 
should  be  guardian  during  its  minority.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  declared  Regent  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  his  'Majesty ;  and  both  contingencies  were  provided 
for  by  a  bill.  The  total  amount  of  the  King's  civil  list  was  fixed 
at  964,4037.  Is.  9e?.,  including  a  grant  of  his  Majesty's  privy 
purse  of  69,0007,  and  her  Majesty's  of  9,0007;  and  the  grants 
to  the  civil  list  were  divided  into  nine  classes. 

From  this  time  all  that  relates  to  his  Majesty  is  a  history  of 
the  public  events  of  his  reign,  to  be  remembered  with  satisfaction 
by  the  living,  with  a  degree  of  praise  not  merited  by  any 
modern  Sovereign,  over  whose  existence,  death  has  of  late  years 
drawn  the  curtain. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  disappointment  of  the  public  at  the  King  not 
honouring  a  civic  feast  at  Guildhall.  Plots  were  reported  being 
about  to  explode.  Sir  John  Key,  an  alderman,  who  afterwards 
fell  back  into  his  true  place  among  the  obscure  society,  declared 
there  was  to  be  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. All  this  turned  out  to  be  mere  moonshine,  though  no  one 
could  blame  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  preventing  the  chance 
of  a  disturbance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  his 
Majesty  was  never  supposed  to  be  in  the  slightest  danger,  it 
was  the  King's  Minister  only — an  important  distinction.  So  igno- 
rant however  was  the  Government  of  the  real  state  of  things,  that 
artillerymen  were  afterwards  ordered  into  the  Tower,  aad  the 
gates  were  carefully  closed  at  an  early  hour.  The  Duke  of 
28.  4p 
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Richmond,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  truly,  that  "  The  King 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects;  and  he  pledged  his 
property  and  existence,  that  the  King  might  have  gone, 
unaccompanied  by  guards,  and  unarmed,  through  every  street 
in  the  metropolis." 

Lord  Althorp  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  requested  Mr. 
Brougham  to  postpone  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
relative  to   Parliamentary  reform.     Mr.  Brougham  gave   his 
consent  with  reluctance,  stating  that  no  change  of  administra- 
tion, could  possibly  affect  him,  and  that  he  would  not  postpone 
his  motion,  beyond  the  27th  of  the  month.     Within  two  days, 
afterwards  Mr.  Brougham  was  gazetted  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl 
Grey  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     Here  was  indeed  a  change  of  circumstances, 
as  well  as  of  ministers,  which  promised  some  benefit  at  least  to 
the  people  of  England.     Public  opinion  had  put  down   the 
Duke  of    Wellington's  Cabinet,  and  had  taught  that  great 
soldier,  what  he  probably  was  not  sensible  of  before,  "  the  true 
value  of  words."     His  war  upon  opinions  comprised  in  one 
sentence,  routed  him  from  his  post,  and  struck  his  power  to 
the  earth.     That  he  had  any  idea  of  these  words,  forcing  him 
from   his  position,    is  not    at  all    probable/    He    had    done 
great  good  while  in  office,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  for  it ;  but 
his  good  was  the  effect  of  policy,  not  of  principle.     What  he 
yielded  was  extorted,  and  not  a  free-will  offering. 

On  the  27th  of  December.  1830,  the  King  married  his 
youngest  daughter  Amelia  to  Lord  Viscount  Falkland. 

The  Revolution  in  Poland,  already  mentioned,  was  another 
of  those  events,  which,  it  is  probable,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
victorious  struggles  of  the  French  in  Paris.  It  broke  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  Poles  were  in  arms  in  January ; 
and  by  their  position  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1814,  together  with  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  placed  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  in  a  difficult  position  for  diplomatists.  Protocols 
became  jests,  "  signifying  nothing."  The  new  ministry,  how- 
ever, put  down  "The  General  Association  of  Ireland,"  by 
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proclamation.  Some  arrests  took  place,  for  the  violation  of 
this  proclamation,  but  they  terminated  like  the  Belgium 
protocols.  The  attempt  only  produced  more  agitation  in 
Ireland;  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  having  been  attacked  by  the 
scions  of  the  law,  caused  a  strong  re-action,  which  showed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  firm  against  the 
oppression  under  which  they  had  long  laboured.  In  England 
too,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to  fix  the 
allowances  of  the  Civil  List.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  the 
Queen  the  same  sum  as  Queen  Charlotte  had  received,  or 
54,000/.  per  annum;  the  King  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  his  assent  to  so  great  an  increase  to  the  public  burdens. 
His  Majesty  in  this  instance,  therefore,  took  the  task  of 
advising  his  Ministers,  and,  by  so  doing,  conferred  high  honour 
upon  himself,  and  proved  that  he  did  not  merely  echo  the 
language  of  too  many  Princes  in  their  boast  of  a  paternal 
affection  for  their  people,  but  proved  that  his  Majesty  was 
disposed  to  act  up  to  his  professions.  The  consequence  to 
his  Majesty  was  an  increase  of  well-earned  popularity. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  in  the  Lower  House  the  great  measure  which 
will  render  the  reign  of  William  IV.  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  British  annals.  It  is  out  of  place,  and  would  occupy 
too  much  room  here,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  first  Ministerial 
plan  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  country  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  It  was  violently  opposed  and  the  foremost 
opponents  were  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which,  had  it  been  what  its  founders  designed,  should  have 
been  the  first  in  support  of  a  proceeding  which  marked  an 
age  of  increased  knowledge  and  superior  intellectual  power ; 
to  these  were  added  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  a  member  for  a 
county  most  noted  for  corruption  in  election  proceedings  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  enemies  of  an  un- 
corrupt  Parliament  would  make  a  dead  stand  against  the  bill. 
Petitions  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  measure,  so  as  to  show,  be- 
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yond  all  power  of  denial,  the  feeling  of  the  empire  on  the 
subject,  which,  notwithstanding,  many  of  the  petitioners 
thought  did  not  go  far  enough. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  Queen's  settlement  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  message  from  the  Crown. 
The  sum  of  100,000/.  per  annum  was  settled  upon  the  Queen, 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  King,  to  be  paid  during  her  life. 
Bushy  Park,  and  Marlborough  House,  St.  James',  were  to  be 
appropriated  for  her  Majesty's  residences. 

On  the  18th,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House  of 
Commons  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  England  and  Wales.  His  Lordship  in  this  bill  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  number  of  members  for  England  and 
Wales,  by  thirty-one  instead  of  sixty-two.  Ministers  were 
left  in  a  minority  of  eighty  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill, 
upon  a  motion  of  General  Gascoyne,  namely  that  the  existing 
number  of  representatives  ought  not  to  be  diminished.  Sir 
R«  Vyvyan  was  again  prominent  in  the  debate,  in  opposing 
the  change  of  the  existing  corrupt  systems. 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed  naturally  ;  the  existing 
House  having  lived  but  six  months.  Many  did  not  expect 
that  the  King  would  go  down  in  person"  to  dissolve  the  House, 
but  his  Majesty  determined  upon  the  contrary  course,  intend- 
ing to  show  the  people  that  he  would  support  their  wishes  by 
giving  his  entire  countenance  to  the  ministry.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  his  Majesty  was  on  his  way  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  and  made  a  speech  in  the  ultra- 
opposition  style,  declaring  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  condemning  the  ministry.  He  declared  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  in  Ireland  would  follow,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  funded  property.  Sir  Richard  was  followed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  said :— If  the  reformed  Parliament  be  elected, 
if  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  were  to  be  passed,  it  did  appear  to 
him  that  there  would  be  established  one  of  the  worst  despot- 
isms that  ever  existed.  They  would  have  a  Parliament  of 
meb  demagogues,  not  a  Parliament  of  wise  and  prudent  men. 
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At  that  moment,  society  was  wholly  disorganized  in  the  west 
of  Ireland ;  and  this  disorganization  was  rapidly  extending 
elsewhere.  At  that  critical  juncture,  instead  of  doing  their 
duty,  and  calling  for  measures  to  secure  life  and  property  from 
sanguinary  barbarians,  ministers,  anxious,  only  to  protect 
themselves,  had  recourse  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  had  ceased,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an 
object"  no  longer  of  fair  ambition  with  any  consistent  man  to 
enter  into  the  public  service." 

Yet  under  the  Reform  Bill  so  described,  the  Honourable 
Baronet  subsequently  worked  hard  to  obtain  office,  and  in  one 
case  succeeded  for  the  space  of  three  months.  The  sound  of 
cannon  in  the  midst  of  angry  discussion,  announced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  King  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor having  vacated  the  woolsack  to  receive  his  Majesty, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  chair,  while  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  vain  reminded  their  Lordships  that  they  ought  to  be  in 
their  places.  This  caused  a  scene  of  uproar  difficult  to  be 
described,  and  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  know  what 
the  term  bear-garden  signifies.  The  proposed  measure  of 
ministers  struck  at  the  influence  of  the  Lords,  who  were  under 
the  borough  system,  the  real  governors  of  the  nation,  by  their 
corrupt  influence  over  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  order.  This  redoubled  the 
confusion.  A  peer,  said  to  be  Lord  Lyndhurst,  made  a  re- 
mark which  caused  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  request  the 
standing  order  against  offensive  language  to  be  read.  The 
anomalous  Lord  Londonderry  was  frantic  with  rage,  exclaiming 
it  was  all  a  coup  d'etat ;  he  was  pulled  back  by  the  robes  by 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
noble  Lord  from  doing  hie  own  cause  mischief  "Order 
order,"  resounded  again  and  again  through  the  House.  Lord 
Wharncliffe  rose  to  read  an  Address  in  purport  representing 
to  his  Majesty  that  "  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  and  the  excitement  now  sub- 
sisting, that  it  appeared  to  this  House,  that  a  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  Parliament  would  be  attended  with  most  disas- 
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trous  consequences."  The  Lord  Chancellor  entered,  and 
looking  around  him,  said:— "My  Lords,  I  have  never  yet 
heard  it  doubted  that  the  King  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
dissolving  Parliament  at  pleasure ;  still  less  have  I  ever  known 
a  doubt  to  exist  on  the  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  Lower 
House  has  thought  fit  to  refuse  the  supplies/'  There  followed 
upon  this,  loud  cries  of  "  The  King— the  King,"  and  fresh 
uproar,  during  which  Lord  Mansfield  declared  the  advice  he 
had  given  to  the  King,  which  was  a  wild  prediction  of  all 
sorts  of  mischief  ensuing  from  the  Reform  Bill,  if  passed.  The 
cries  of  "  The  King,"  were  redoubled,  and  his  Majesty  entered 
and  mounted  the  throne. 

The  Speaker  then  addressed  his  Majesty  from  the  bar  in 
behalf  of  the  Commons,  and  the  King  delivered  the  following 
speech,  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  memorable  ever 
spoken  from  the  Throne. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  come  to  meet  you  for 
the  purpose  of  proroguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its 
immediate  dissolution. 

"  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  most  constitutionally  and  authentically  ex- 
pressed, on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
representation  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and 
which,  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  thank  you  for 
the  provision  you  have  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  I  offer  you  my  special  acknow- 
ledgement for  the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  the  state 
and  comfort  of  my  Royal  consort.  I  have  also  to  thank  you 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have  furnished  for  the  public 
service. 

u  I  have  observed,  with  satisfaction,  your  endeavours  to 
introduce  a  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of  that  service ; 
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^nd  I  trust  that  the  early  attention  of  a  new  Parliament,  which 
1  shall  direct  forthwith  to  be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
secution of  that  important  subject. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you, 
that  the  friendly  intercourse  which  subsists  between  myself 
and  Foreign  powers,  affords  the  best  hopes  of  the  continuance 
of  peace,  to  the  preservation  of  which  my  most  anxious  endea- 
vours will  be  constantly  directed. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen. —  In  resolving  to  recur  to  the 
sense  of  my  people  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
1  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  paternal  anxiety  for  the  con- 
tontment  and  happiness  of  my  subjects,  to  promote  which 
I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  continued  and  zealous  assist- 
ance." 

Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the  10th  of  May.  The 
new  House  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  king  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  people  on 
going  to  and  from  the  House.  His  majesty's  clear  and  quick 
sense  of  the  right  being  on  the  side  of  the  ministers,  he  deter- 
mined to  sustain  them.  It  had  not  been  customary,  on  any 
sudden  dissolution  of  Parliament,  because  of  its  opposition  to 
the  crown,  for  the  king  to  go  in  person,  it  was  usually  dissolved 
by  commission.  His  majesty  had  at  first  thought  to  follow  the 
customary  rule,  but  changing  his  mind,  and  feeling  no  one  was 
ever  more  King  of  England  than  himself  at  the  moment,  with 
the  people  and  public  opinions  at  his  back,  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  and  ordered  the  state-carriage  so  near  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  the  prorogation,  that  the  cream-coloured  horses 
could  not  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  purpose  with  their  cus- 
tomary decorations,  and  black  horses  were  substituted.  When 
he  ordered  them,  he  was  told  they  could  not  be  got  ready  by 
three  o'clock — "  Well  then,"  he  remarked,  jokingly,  "  I  will 
go  down  in  a  hackney-coach.  I  shall  be  the  first  King  of 
England  who  went  in  a  jarvey  to  prorogue  Parliament,  that  is 
all."  When  the  lords  in  waiting  at  the  House  wanted  to  assist 
his  majesty  in  robing,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
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he  said,  "  no,  no,  on  this  occasion  I  will  place  the  crown  upon 
my  head,  without  assistance." 

His  majesty  had  formed  a  just  judgment  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  support  of  his  ministers.  Great  joy  was  every- 
where expressed  by  the  people.  The  marks  of  public  satisfac- 
tion were  shown  by  demonstrations  of  every  kind,  even  to 
illuminations.  The  windows  of  one  or  two  houses,  the  resi- 
dence of  peers,  or  others  who  had  made  themselves  more  than 
commonly  conspicuous  in  upholding  the  existing  state  of  the 
Commons  representation,  were  broken  by  some  of  the  lowest 
of  the  mob,  who  are  always  mischievous  on  such  occasions. 
There  was  no  other  evil  ensued  to  carry  out  the  absurd  declara- 
tion of  Lord  Londonderry,  or  to  sanction  the  desire  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "  for  measures  to  secure  life  and  property  from 
sanguinary  barbarians." 

The  elections  promptly  answered  the  expectation  of  the 
minister,  and  showed  that  he  was  right  in  not  yielding  one 
inch  to  the  philippics  of  an  opposition,  the  object  of  whose 
denunciations  was  selfish  and  unpatriotic. 

Several  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  cruel  despot,  Don 
Miguel,  committed  upon  British  subjects  and  property  at 
Lisbon,  not  being  satisfactorily  redressed,  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war  entered  the  Tagus,  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  enforced 
the  required  satisfaction  for  the  injury  received,  insisting  on 
its  publication  in  the  royal  gazette.  The  French  Government, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  were  equally  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  similar  measures  for  aggressions  committed  on 
their  subjects  and  property.  About  the  same  time  Don  Pedro, 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  embarked  in  a  British  frigate  for  Europe, 
with  his  Queen,  having  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son,  a  child  of  five  years  old.  The  Emperor  landed  on  the  9th 
of  June. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  Ireland,  and 
some  insurrections  broke  out  among  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  mistaken  notions  among  them  respecting  theii 
restoration  to  freedom. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  preparations  were  made  at  the 
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Guildhall,  in  the  city,  to  receive  their  majesties  at  a  grand 
entertainment.  The  20th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  deferring,  from  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  the 
visit  to  a  future  time.  The  following  extract  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's letter  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, conveys  a  censure  on  the  silly  alarms  already  alluded  to 
on  a  former  occasion : — "  nothing  but  a  necessity  arising  from 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  I  cannot  doubt  his  majesty's  loyal 
and  affectionate  subjects  of  the  city  of  London,  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  to  be  paramount  to  every  other  consideration, 
could  have  induced  his  majesty  to  come  to  a  determination 
which  he  is  well  aware,  and  deeply  regrets  it,  will  be  the  cause 
of  great  disappointment.  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  instructed 
to  state  to  your  lordship,  that  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in 
your  lordship's  letter  to  Lord  Grey  have  had  no  influence  on 
his  majesty's  mind  on  this  occasion.  His  majesty  has  been 
entirely  satisfied  by  your  lordship's  explanation  of  your  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  late  illuminations :  and  his  majesty  learned, 
with  unqualified  pleasure,  tha*;  the  notice,  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  your  lordship,  respecting  the  employment  of  the  city 
police,  was  totally  without  foundation." 

On  the  king's  recovery  from  his  slight  indisposition,  he  pre- 
sented a  pair  of  silver  kettle-drums  to  the  Horse  Guards 
(blue.)  His  majesty's  and  the  queen's  birth-day  were  cele- 
brated, the  queen's  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  the  king's  on 
the  18th  of  May,  and  great  expressions  of  joy  were  shown  by 
the  public  on  the  occasion.  A  society  for  the  education  of 
naval  officers  was  formed  about  this  time,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
his  majesty,  George  Fitzclarence,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Baron  Viscount  and  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
Baron  Tewkesbury,  Viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  Earl  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  Earl  took  his  seat  accordingly  soon  afterwards. 
The  title  and  precedence  of  younger  sons  and  daughters  of 
marquises  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  bestowed  on  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  the  Earl  of  Munster. 

28.  4Q. 
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Some  attempts  were  about  this  period  made  in  Hanover  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Brussels,  but  they  were  put  down  by 
the  military.  The  University  of  Gottingen  was  also  suspended. 
Military  law  reigned  there,  and  some  of  the  professors  and 
students  were  arrested. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  the  new  parliament  met,  and  his  ma- 
jesty opened  the  session  in  person  on  the  31st.  In  his  speech 
the  king  spoke  of  his  "  confidence,"  that  in  measures  proposed 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation,  parliament  would  "  care- 
fully adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution." 
Enthusiastic  applause  from  the  people  accompanied  his  majesty 
all  the  way  back  to  St.  James's.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  seconded  the  address. 

Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  24th,  brought  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  Government,  the  measure  of  a  Reform  which  was 
proposed,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  details  of  the  plan. 
After  a  debate,  in  which  the  principal  speakers  postponed  a 
good  deal  of  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  second  reading,  the 
house  divided  on  the  question,  361  to  331,  leaving  in  favour 
of  ministers  136.  The  proceedings  on  this  measure  have  be- 
come matter  of  history.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  there 
appeared  143  for,  and  58  against,  the  motion.  Two  days 
more  were  spent  in  a  vain  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  the  house 
divided :  for  the  ministers  345,  against  them  236 — majority 
for  the  bill  109. 

The  new  London  Bridge  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  August, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  grand  ceremony 
accompanied  that  event. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  the  king  proceeded  to  the  House  ot 
Lords  in  state,  and  was  followed  by  the  queen.  His  majesty 
gave  the  royal  assent* to  the  queen's  Dower  bill.  Her  majesty 
then,  from  a  chair  of  state,  arose  and  made  her  obeisance  in 
the  way  of  thanks  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  both 
king  and  queen  directly  retired.  On  the  same  day  Earl  Grey 
conveyed  to  the  parliament  a  message  from  the  king  for  taking 
into  consideration  a  provision  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  place 
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of  6000/.?a  year,  allowed  his  sister  by  Prince  Leopold,  the  sum 
having  ceased  upon  his  mounting  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

The  king  going  to  the  house,  while  placing  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  turning  to  the  Chancellor,  he  said,  J<  now  this  is  my 
coronation  day."  It  does  not  seem  that  either  the  king  or  his 
ministers  had  thought  about  this  pageant,  which  some  of  our 
monarchs  had  omitted  altogether.  The  opposition,  however, 
had  determined  the  matter  should  not  rest  where  it  did,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  if.  is  supposed  led  to  the  ceremony.  It  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  September,  much  shorn  of  the  idle  accom- 
paniments of  previous  ceremonies  of  a  like  character. 

In  the  evening  the  illuminations  in  the  metropolis  were 
splendid  and  general ;  the  theatres,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
many  places  of  public  entertainment,  were  open  free*  of  ex- 
pense ;  and  a  display  of  fire-works  took  place  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  were  absent 
from  the  ceremony,  about  the  cause  of  which  absence  there 
were  various  surmises.     A  grand  dinner  followed  the  corona- 
tion.    From  what  was  let  fall  there,  it  was  proved  that  neither 
the  king  nor  his  ministers  deemed  the  ceremony  necessary,  for 
the  king  having  given  as  a  toast,  "  the  land  we  live  in,"  obser- 
ved, "  That  he  was  much  gratified  at  the  events  of  the  day ; 
but  he  did  not  at  all  agree  with  those  who  considered  such  a 
ceremony  indispensable,  for  that  the  compact  between  the 
prince  and  the  people  were  as  binding  on  his  mind  before  as 
after,  and  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  could 
forget  the  condition  on  which   he   held  the  crown."     Directly 
after  the  king  repeated  with   emphasis,   striking  the  table  at 
the  same  time,  that  **  he  was  not  a  whit  more  desirous  than 
before  taking  the  oath  to  watch  over  the  liberties  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people."     This  was  an  excellent  reproof  to 
those  who  had  pretended  the  ceremony  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  many  who  surmised,  no  doubt  correctly,  would  have 
missed  considerable  advantages  by  the  omission.     The  desire 
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for  it  being  purely  selfish  in  many  of  those  who  pretended  to 
deem  it  indispensable. 

After  the  coronation,  three  marquises,  four  earls,  and  fifteen 
barons  were  made,  and  twenty-eight  baronets  were  added  to 
the  baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  Earl  Grey  brought  forward  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  of  great  power 
and  forcible  reasoning.  Lord  Wharncliffe  rose  to  reply,  and 
very  unblushingly  let  out  the  truth  in  a  mode  of  which  he  was 
unconscious.  His  lordship  said,  that  if  the  Bill  were  suffered 
to  pass,  it  would  absorb  the  power  and  privileges  of  their  lord- 
ship's house  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  certainly 
would,  and  eventually  did  do  this  when  it  absorbed  the  illegal 
power  held  by  the  lords,  and  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
that  means  of  ruling  both  throne  and  people.  To  this  bad 
argument  was  confined  in  every  sense  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  and  all  the  pretexts,  subterfuges,  and  animosity,  of  its 
opponents,  among  the  peers,  who  had  no  idea  of  yielding  the 
supreme  authority,  virtually,  of  the  Government.  Day  by  day 
the  Bill  was  contested,  and  the  house  less  determined  not  to 
part  easy  with  the  ill  acquired  power  they  held  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  at  last  threw  out  the  Bill  on 
the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  On  the  20th 
of  October  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected  the  people  became  excited ; 
outrages  were  committed  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
Nottingham  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
destroyed,  with  other  dwelling-houses  attached.  The  military 
succeeded  in  arresting  several  of  the  rioters.  Addresses  were 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  expressing  attachment 
to  the  King's  person.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation 
carried  up  an  Address  to  the  throne,  while  the  civic  procession 
was  joined  by  thousands  on  its  rout  with  flags  and  devices. 
Lord  Melbourne  advised  that  the  addresses  of  the  people 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  county  Members,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  levee,  which  was  done.  Mr.  Hume  announced 
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to  the  multitude  that  he  had  told  his  Majesty  it  was  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  40,000  persons,  and  that  it  prayed  his  Majesty 
would  retain  his  Ministers,  and  use  all  constitutional  means  to 
aid  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill :  and  that  his  Majesty  dis- 
tinctly said,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  complied 
with.  The  greater  part  of  the  crowd  then  dispersed,  but  the 
mischievous  who  mingle  in  every  crowd,  the  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets, seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  disturbance,  and 
keep  together  a  mob  for  covering  their  depredations.  They 
broke  the  windows  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  and  those  of  several  club  houses  politically  obnoxious. 
They  were  effectually  dispersed  by  the  police  at  last.  Lord 
Londonderry,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  some  other  in- 
dividuals were  personally  insulted.  So  much  was  the  public 
mind  exasperated  against,  the  ex-ministers,  that  even  as  far  oft 
as  Perth,  in  Scotland,  upon  the  guard  of  the  mail  saying  the 
Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cumberland  had  been  shot,  the 
people  set  up  a  shout,  and  went  to  the  civil  authorities  to  know 
if  they  might  not  illuminate  on  the  occasion.  At  Croydon  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  grossly  treated.  In  Somer- 
setshire they  burned  some  of  the  prelates  in  effigy.  At  Bristol, 
Sir  C.  Wetherell,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  to  the  public,  from  the  part  he  took 
against  the  Reform  Bill,  went  to  Bristol,  ushered  in  with  a 
sort  of  civic  triumph  to  hold  the  assizes,  by  a  corporation  con- 
sisting of  his  own  party  in  politics.  Riots,  and  the  most 
dreadful  excesses  ensued^  houses  were  burned,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  property  destroyed,  besides  a  considerable  loss  of 
life.  A  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the 
rioters,  both  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham,  and  seven  were  ex- 
ecuted; 

A  new  species  of  .association  sprung  up  about  the  same  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  called  "  Political  Unions."  It 
was  in  vain  that  attemps  were  made  to  suppress  them,  because 
they  assumed  no  illegal  powers,  had  no  private  meetings,  com- 
mitted no  breach  of  the  peace,  but  declared  themselves  enrolled 
to  promote  legal  objects  by  legal  means.  The  display  was 
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imposing ;  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  determined  men 
were  members,  Jn  Birmingham  alone,  it  is  said,  very  nearly 
50,000  persons  belonged  to  a  single^society  of  this  description. 

After  a  vacation  of  only  five  weeks,  the  King  called  Parlia- 
ment together  again,  on  the  6th,  of  December.  On  the  l'2th, 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  second  bill  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  in 
favour  of  ministers ;  after  which  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
17th  of  January.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  country  was  far  from 
tranquil.  In  Ireland,  agitation  still  reigned,  and  robberies  and 
murders  were  frequent  occurrences.  In  England,  barns  and 
ricks  were  fired  by  incendiaries,  a  few  only  of  whom  were 
brought  to  justice.  The  Asiatic  cholera,  which  had  travelled 
to  Europe,  added  its  terrors  to  the  feverishness  of  the  time, 
commencing  at  Newcastle,  and  travelling  up  towards  the 
metropolis,  carrying  off  numbers  of  persons. 

The  census  was  taken  this  year,  and  gave  to  England  and 
Wales,  in  1831,  a  return  of  16,537,898  rendering  the  number 
of  subjects  to  Willam  IV.  greater  than  those  under  any  monarch 
that  ever  before  ruled  the  British  isles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  here  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  Majesty,  to  his 
lasting  honour,  continued  to  support  his  Ministers.  The 
House  of  Peers,  though  a  good  deal  overawed  by  the  aspect  of 
the  people,  still  seemed  inclined  to  occasion  fresh  outrages  by 
continuing  its  opposition,  and  resisting  the  bill  to  the  uttermost. 
Lord  Grey  proposed  to  the  King,  as  the  only  means  of  ex- 
trication from  existing  difficulties  to  make  a  number  of  new 
peers.  To  this  the  King  was  slow  to  assent,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  the  precedent  was  bad ;  but  the  crisis  was  a  serious 
one.  His  Majesty  set  about  helping  out  his  Ministers  in  good 
earnest,  by  another  mode,  and  contrived  to  obtain,  it  is  said,  from 
several  peers,  a  promise  of  withdrawing  their  opposition  to  the 
bill.  This  step,  which  shows  the  zeal  of  his  Majesty  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  involved  two  singular  consequences. — it 
exhibited,  first,  the  little  worth  of  the  patriotism  of  those  peers 
who  had  just  before  been  openly  declaring  in  Parliment  that 
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the  Reform  bill  would  ruin  the  country  for  ever. — who  had  been 
talking  of  dying  at  their  posts,  and  shnilarhigh  sounding  things ; 
and  yet,  at  the  Royal  wish,  left  the  country  to  the  ruin  they 
deprecated,  by  abandoning  the  Opposition,  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  themselves,  bound  by  every  solemn  tie  to  maintain  to 
the  utmost.  The  inference  from  such  conduct,  preceded  by 
such  professions,  is  irresistible,  as  to  the  value  of  patriotic 
professions  in  the  Upper  House.  Secondly — the  preponder- 
ance of  a  party  in  that  house  opposed  to  the  wishes,  liberties, 
and  best  interests  of  the  people  of  England,  still  remains  to 
be  exerted  on  future  occasions  for  the  public  detriment. 
Unless  there  could  be  a  balance  of  the  peerage  on  the  popular 
side  restored,  members  of  one  political  creed  having  been 
generated  during  a  long  and  corrupt  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment by  that  party  constituting  the  majority  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  majority  might  obstruct  while  it  could  not  command ;  and 
if  the  Reform  Bill  did  pass,  through  the  King's  interference, 
all  salutary  measures  besides  might  be  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress. Hence  the  creation  of  peers  could  alone  have  restored 
the  equilibrium,  and  must  be  yet  had  recourse  to,  unless  some 
equally  effective  measure  can  be  substituted.  In  the  present 
instance,  his  Majesty's  influence  alone  carried  the  Bill  through 
the  Upper  House,  which  it  no  sooner  passed,  than  it  received 
the  Royal  assent. 

The  great  measure  of  slave  emancipation,  which  confers  so 
high  an  honour  on  England — if  it  were  not  carried  into  effect 
in  the  best  mode  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave —  was  an  achieve- 
ment which  will  cast  lasting  honour  on  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  determination  not  to  in- 
jure the  slave-owner ;  the  principles  of  justice,  which  are 
eternal ;  and  the  knowledge  that  all  rational  ground  of  fear  for 
the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo — once  held  up  as  a  bugbear  to 
deter  ministers  from  promoting  the  measure,  had  passed  away. 
The  Monarch,  who  ever  gratefully  remembered  the  conduct 
of  the  planters  towards  him  personally  was  at  last  the  consent- 
ing party  to  what  must  be  for  their  benefit ;  while  it  proclaimed 
his  name  to  the  emancipated  slave  as  the  object  of  his  lasting 
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gratitude,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  his 
crown. 

There  is  only  one  incident  more  during  his  reign  which  it  is 
needful  to  notice,  as  the  events  of  that  reign  are  so  recent  in  the 
public  recollection.  This  is  the  change  attempted  in  the  admin- 
istration, upon  the  elevation  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  peerages 
on  the  decease  of  his  father.  That  this  change  originated 
with  William  IV.,  no  one  believes.  That  it  was  unforeseen  is 
very  evident,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  too  keen  a  desire  for 
place  to  have  been  in  Rome,  when  he  should  have  had  both 
his  eyes  open  in  Spring  Gardens.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
it  was  the  result  of  intrigue,  seizing  an  opportune  excuse,  on 
a  sudden  event,  to  restore  an  anti-popular  party  to  power,  re- 
gardless of  public  opinions.  The  King  was  no  doubt  taken  by 
surprise,  and,  once  drawn  in,  and  the  promise  given,  there 
could  be  no  retraction.  In  fact,  his  Majesty  took  the  most 
convincing  mode,  to  show  the  party  the  hopelessness  of  its 
condition.  A  very  brief  space  of  time  sufficed  to  place  Lord 
Melbourne  in  power  again,  and  to  humble  the  partners  in  an 
intrigue  which  was  begun  without  judgment  and  terminated  in 
disgrace.  "  I  will  have  no  more  of  these  sudden  changes,*' 
said  the  King,  to  a  naval  gentleman  at  Windsor ;  "  the  country 
shan't  be  disturbed  in  this  way,  to  make  my  reign  tumble 
about,  like  a  topsail  sheet-block  in  a  breeze." 

If,  finally,  his  late  Majesty  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of 
what  a  monarch  ought  to  be  under  a  mixed  government,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  none  of  his  royal  predecessors  have 
come  nearer  to  the  character.  There  were  many  circumstances 
to  favour  this  in  the  career  of  William  IV.  He  had  been  cast 
in  youth  .among  the  people,  and  been  bred  up  far  from  the 
corrupting  influences  and  anti-popular  sympathies  of  a  court, 
— in  a  profession  with  which,  of  all  otners,  bluntness  and 
sincerity  are  conspicuous;  qualities.  His  Majesty  was  consti- 
tutionally open  and  candid :  he  possessed  good  common  sense 
and  was  not  slow  to  exert  it.  Utterly  free  from  pride,  and 
with  a  perfect  contempt  for  the  arts  of  the  courtier,  when  he 
was  yet  a  subject,  he  carried  with  him  to  the  throne  none  of 
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those  question  assumptions  which  are  put  on  to  elevate 
the  monarch  above  the  man,  but  that  really  produce  the  oppo- 
site effect.  The  neglect  he  experienced,  on  the  part  of  suc- 
cessive ministers,  from  the  King  his  father,  and  from  the 
people,  for  many  years,  which  last  scarcely  seemed  to  recollect 
that  a  bluff,  thorough-bred  seaman  existed  in  the  royal  family, 
dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  showy  accomplishments  of  the 
heir-apparent — all  this  had  the  effect  of  flinging  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  back  upon  himself,  causing  reflections  and  making 
him  more  independent  of  the  will  of  those  who  surrounded  the 
court.  They  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  he 
must  depend  upon  the  people  alone  when  he  came  to  the 
throne :  not  merely  because  it  was  the  duty  of  a  ruler  of  a  free 
people  to  do  so,  but  because  he  had  no  other  friends  upon 
whom  he  could  place  a  safe  reliance.  A  good  part  of  the 
nobility  never  liked  the  Duke,  and  though  willing  enough  to 
brush  the  dust  off  the  footstool  of  every  king,  it  was  from  no 
regard  to  the  man,  but  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes. — 
His  Majesty's  great  desire  was  to  govern  in  unison  with  public 
opinion ;  his  wish  was  to  be  esteemed  by  his  subjects  at  large, 
and  to  rule  on  a  broad  basis  of  general  affection — not  as  the 
tool  of  a  small  party  to  whose  objects  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  were  to  be  made  subservient.  Anything  in  the  royal 
conduct  that  seems  to  mitigate  against  this  must  be  placed  to 
the  intrigues  incessantly  at  work  around  him ;  to  the  arts  ex- 
erted to  force  his  Majesty  from  the  right  line  of  action,  to 
which,  if  he  diverged  for  a  moment,  he  quickly  returned  back  ; 
and  to  the  advance  of  years  and  infirmities,  which  threw  him 
off  his  guard.  His  firm  support  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  Reform 
Bill  has  no  parallel  in  behalf  of  a  popular  measure  in  the  reign 
of  any  other  British  sovereign. 

Such  have  been  the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  affected  by 
his  immediate  and  personal  interference.  This  reign  will  ever 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  and  most 
glorious  in  our  country's  annals.  Its  glory  had  been  of  a  far 
29.  4  R 
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more  exalted  kind  than  that  which  is  purchased  by  the  effusion 
of  human  blood  ;  for  it  consisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  measure  which  has  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  pro- 
gressive establishment  of  equal  rights  and  equal  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  to  every  class  of  the  community.  To  the  in- 
tegrity of  principle,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  patriotic  feeling 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  country  is  indebted  for  much  that  has 
been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  object. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  character  of  a  Sovereign  under 
whose  auspices,  more  might  have  been  done  ;  but  when 
we  consider  all  the  circumstances  under  which  William  the 
Fourth  ascended  the  throne,  we  can  suppose  him  not  liable  to 
deep  personal  censure,  even  though  he  had  done  less. 

He  laboured,  in  the  first  place,  under  the  disadvantage_of  an 
education  and  early  course  of  life  which  (however;,  respectable 
and  useful  in  itself)  by  no  means  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
reception  of  great  and  liberal  views  in  public  affairs.  Our 
seamen — those  of  the  older  school  especially — have  been 
proverbially  careless  about  politics.  In  respect  to  all  such 
matters,  it  was  their  wont  "  to  doff  the  world  aside  and  bid  it 
pass;"  and  to  think  that,  their  duty  being  to  draw  their 
swords  at  the  commands  of  their  King,  the  less  they  troubled 
themselves  with  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  these  commands, 
they  did  their  duty  the  better.  This  pococurante  spirit,  in 
relation  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  was  probably  imbibed 
by  the  young  sailor,  from  the  naval  heroes  whom  he  used  to 
admire  and  emulate;  and  the  little  interest  he  took  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  during  the  long  course  of  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  retirement  from  the  service  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  gives  countenance  to  this  supposition. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  his  interference  with  its  business  gene- 
rally regarded  objects  connected  with  his  profession ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  become  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
with  an  early  prospect  of  ascending  it,  that  we  find  him,  to  his 
honour,  coming  forward  in  support  of  a  great  political  principle, 
that  religious  opinions  should  not  exclude  from  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights. 
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Passing  his  life  in  this  manner,  mingling  in  the  society  of 
the  court,  familiar  only  with  those  views  of  public  affairs  which 
prevailed  in  its  circles,  and  having  no  means  of  getting  at  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  his  Majesty  was  not  always  aware  of 
his  true  position.  This  was  at  once  apparent  when,  on  his 
accession,  he  expressed  his  unreserved  approbation  and  confi- 
dence in  the  advisers  of  George  IV.  He  soon  saw,  however, 
that  a  spirit  was  abroad  of  which  he  had  been  little  aware — a 
lO^nnined  desire  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  which  those  ad- 
visers were  vainly  struggling  to  perpetuate.  That  he  was  able 
to  take  the  lesson  so  readily,  and  act  upon  it  so  promptly,  does 
him  immortal  honour.  The  fall  of  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  was  the  act  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  King. 
That  administration,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  subsisted 
longer ;  but  a  Tory  government  might  have  lingered  on,  under 
various  modifications,  to  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  act  of  the  King  that  a  Tory  government 
was  extinguished  at  one  blow ;  and  it  was  the  act  of  the  King 
that  the  venerable  champion  of  reform  was  instantly  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  liberal  government.  For  these  acts,  and  for 
their  magnificent  result,  the  immediate  introduction  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  William  the  Fourth  is  entitled  to  the  most  un- 
qualified credit. 

On  various  important  and  trying  occasion,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  personal  conduct  of  William  the  Fourth  was 
not  less  clearly  indicative  of  firmness  of  purpose,  promptness 
in  action,  and^  zeal  for  the  great  cause  which  he  had  adopted. 
Jf  at  other  times  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  was  induced 
to  further  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  reform,  an  excuse,  if 
not  a  justification,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation.  A  want  of  maturely  formed  and  deeply  rooted 
political  principles,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  education 
and  intellectual  nurture—  -i  consequent  liability  to  be  blown 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine — lingering  prejudices  de- 
rived from  old  habit  and  association — and,  above  all,  the 
at.mo«phpre  of  a  court,  through  which  the  breath  of  public 
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opinion  is  never  allowed  to  penetrate — all  these  things,  though 
they  may  not  justify  the  acts  of  the  King,  may  well  be  received 
in  excuse  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  man. 

Ungrateful,  indeed,  must  Englishmen  be,  if  they  can  think 
on  the  loss  of  their  old  "  Sailor  King,"  without  genuine 
sorrow.  Among  a  long  line  of  predecessors,  the  names  of 
whom  decorate  or  desecrate  the  page  of  British  history  not  one 
merits  a  monument  of  gratitude  in  living  hearts  equal  to  him. 
We  have  evidence  left  of  the  sincerity  of  his  good  wishes  for 
the  popular  benefit,  that  will  long  endure  in  the  Reform  Bjll ; 
the  key  to  better  things.  William  IV.  departed  in  a  good  old 
age,  leaving  the  state  he  governed,  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
foreign  nations. 

Though  a  slight  decline  of  strength  had  been  perceptible  to 
the  immediate  attendants  of  our  lamented  King,  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  year,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  May 
that  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health  excited  any  serious  ap- 
prehensions. On  the  17th  of  that  month  his  Majesty  held  a 
levee,  but  on  his  return  to  Windsor  Castle  showed  great  signs 
of  debility  and  exhaustion,  and  oppression  of  breathing,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ascend- 
ing the  staircase ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  corridor,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resting  on  the  nearest  sofa. 

1  hough  the  King  had  experienced  very  considei  ble  oppres- 
sion during  the  night,  yet  his  Majesty  appeared  refreshed, 
and  was  considered  better  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  May 
18,  and  was  not  prevented  from  going  to  St  James'  to  hold  a 
drawing-room,  which  had  been  appointed  for  tnat  day.  On 
these  occasions,  the  last  on  which  his  Majesty  appeared  in 
public,  he; sat  down ;  but  this  deviation  from  his  usual  practice 
did  not  excite  so  much  alarm  as  the  traces  of  sickness  visible 
in  his  countenance.  His  debility  however,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  day,  on  reaching  Windsor  Castle,  was  not 
so  great  on  this  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  a  slight  im- 
provement the  following  morning  revived  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  his  Majesty's  anxious  friends. 

This  day  Friday,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  La 
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Hogue,  and,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  several  officers  of 
distinction  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the 
field  officers  of  the  garrison,  had  been  invited  to  dinner.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  the  King  detailed,  with  great  mi- 
nuteness, the  causes,  the  progress  and  consequences  of  the 
different  naval  wars  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged, 
during  the  last  and  the  preceding  century,  and  gave  perhaps, 
greater  proof  on  that  than  on  any  occasion,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  English  history.  His  Majesty's  voice,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  moments  of  oppression  of  breathing,  was  very 
strong  and  clear,  but  no  one  present  could  fail  to  entertain  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  effects  of  this  exertion. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  May  20th,  his  Majesty  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  same  distressing  symptoms.  At  breakfast 
and  luncheon,  his  appetite,  which  had  been  gradually  declining, 
altogether  failed,  and,  at  the  latter  meal,  he  fell  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  sensation  of  faintness,  to  which  several  persons 
alluded  with  strong  expressions  of  alarm.  His  Majesty,  on 
leaving  the  white  drawing-room,  sat  down  in  the  corridor 
evidently  feeble  and  exhausted.  He  did  not  leave  the  Castle 
that  afternoon.  At  dinner  his  Majesty  was  affected  by  a 
similar  seizure,  and,  to  prevent  increasing  faintness,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  was  seated  next  to  him,  bathed 
his  forehead  and  temples  with  eau-de-Cologne.  His  Majesty 
rallied  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  not  till  ten  o'clock  that  he  con- 
sented, in  compliance  with  the  Queen's  request,  to  abandon 
his  intention  of  going  to  St.  James'  the  following  morning,  to 
be  present  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 

The  King  retired  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour  of  eleven,  labour- 
ing under  manifest  indisposition.  This  was  the  last  time  his 
Majesty  appeared  in  the  drawing-room.  The  next  morning, 
increasing  indisposition  confined  him  to  his  private  apartments, 
which  he  never  quitted  during  the  continuance  of  his  fatal 
malady. 

The  state  of  his  Majesty's  health  now  excited  much  and 
well-founded  alarm.  Sir  H.  Halford  and  Dr.  Chambers  were 
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sent  for ;  but  as  the  latter  had  no  ostensible  situation  in  the 
royal  household,  it  was  thought  advisable  in  order  to  avoid 
causing  any  unnecessary  alarm  to  the  King,  to  introduce  him 
to  his  Majesty  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  at  this  time  but  very  imperfectly  recovered  from  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness,  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  make  a 
report  of  her  Majesty's  health.  Dr.  Chambers  was  most  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  King,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
himself  of  his  advice  in  his  own  case.  The  arrival,  however, 
of  Dr.  Chambers  at  the  Castle  was  so  late,  that  this  interview 
did  not  take  place  till  the  following  morning. 

It  were  needless  to  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  the 
King's  disease,  the  fluctuating  nature  of  which  produced  con- 
stant alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  On  Monday,  May  22, 
and  the  following,  morning,  the  King  gave  audiences  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  other  ministers  ; 
but  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the  King's  ap- 
pearance on  all  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence  served  but 
to  extend  the  alarm  now  generally  entertained.  The  next  two 
days  were  passed  uncomfortably  from  the  effects  of  this  fatigue ; 
but  on  Saturday,  May  27,  his  Majesty  felt  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  a  Council,  and  subsequently  to  give  audience  to  all  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  officers  of  state  by  whom  it  was  at- 
tended. That  the  King's  debility  had  already  made  very  rapid 
alarming  progress,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  lost  the  power  of  walking,  and  that  it  was  now  neces- 
sary for  his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Davies,  to  whom  alone  the 
King  would  entrust  that  duty,  to  wheel  his  Majesty  in  an  easy 
chair  into  the  Council-room. 

The  general  languor  and  weakness  which  so  strongly  cha-T 
racterised  the  King's  illness,  though  not  aggravated  by  this 
exertion,  did  not  diminish  during  the  next  week,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty s  anxious  relatives  and  friends  were  willing,  in  the  absence 
of  any  very  active  disease,  to  ascribe  the  continuance  of  these 
distressing  symptoms  to  the  hot  weather  which  then  prevailed, 
and  whioh  had  frequently  been  known  to  produce  at  this 
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season  in  former  years  a  very  marked  effect  on  his  Majesty's 
constitution. 

The  King  had  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  assem- 
bling of  a  large  party,  whom  he  had  invited  to  Windsor  Castle 
to  be  present  at  the  Eton  regatta  on  June  5,  and  at  the  Ascot 
races,  which  immediately  followed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  an  unfavourable  change  in  the 
King's  state  was  evident  to  his  attendants.  With  his  usual 
benevolent  feeling,  however,  he  still,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
took  an  interest  in  those  amusements  in  which  he  could  not 
personally  participate.  Every  order  issued  by  the  King  bore 
evidence  of  his  very  kind  consideration,  even  in  the  most  minute 
particulars,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  guests,  and 
of  the  Eton  boys,  whose  pleasure  he  was  always  anxious  to 
promote. 

Influenced  by  a  similar  feeling  so  predominant  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's character,  and  so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  closing 
year  of  his  life,  the  King  expressed  his  special  desire  that  the 
Queen  should  attend  the  races  at  Ascot — preferring  rather  to 
dispense  with  the  great  comfort  of  her  Majesty's  society,  than 
that  the  public  should  experience  any  disappointment  from  the 
absence  of  the  royal  family. 

However  little  in  accordance  with  the  painful  state  of  her 
own  anxious  feelings  such  a  scene  might  be,  the  Queen  did  not 
hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  his  Majesty's  wishes.  Her  Majesty, 
therefore,  drove  to  the  course,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  to  Windsor  Castle,  to  resume  her  almost  unceasing  at- 
tendance on  the  King,  and  to  find,  alas  !  that  even  in  that 
brief  interval  his  Majesty  had  undergone  much  and  unexpected 
suffering. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  June  7,  Sir  H.  Halford  and 
Dr.  Chambers  found  the  King  weaker,  but  cordials  supplied 
temporary  strength  and  power  to  take  nourishment,  which 
supported  him  during  the  day.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest 
gloom,  and  even  the  most  melancholy  forebodings,  pervaded 
the  party  assembled  in  the  Castle,  which  were  distressingly 
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manifested,  as  it  will  doubtless  with  pain  be  remembered,  by 
all  who  were  present  at  dinner  on  that  day  in  St.  George's 
Hall. 

For  some  time  previously  the  King's  medical  attendants 
indulged  the  sanguine  hope  that  his  Majesty  might  derive  con_ 
siderable  benefit  from  change  of  air.  Many  circumstances  had 
conspired  to  prevent  an  earlier  proposal  of  any  plan  which  had 
reference  to  this  object;  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
physicians  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  submitted  this  day  to  his  Ma- 
jesty their  wish  that  he  should  remove  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Brighton,  where,  with  the  advantage  of  the  sea  air,  he  would 
enjoy  every  comfort  requisite  in  his  present  enfeebled  state. 

The  King  did  not,  as  it  was  feared,  express  any  disappro- 
bation at  the  suggestion — on  the  contrary,  he  assented  with 
pleasure  to  the  arrangement,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  he 
might  soon  regain  sufficient  strength  to  undertake  the  journey. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  by  his  Majesty's  command 
at  the  Pavilion.  The  kindness  of  the  King's  disposition  was 
displayed  even  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him. 

The  state  of  his  Majesty's  health  next  morning  (rendered 
worse  by  a  sleepless  night)  was  such  as  to  damp  any  hope  that 
might  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  his  removal  to 
Brighton.  Increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  stoppage  of  the 
circulation,  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  swelling  of  the  legs,  were  among  the  symptoms 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  fear  that  the  King's  situation 
had  now  become  one  of  extreme  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  party  staying  in  the  Castle  dispersed  this  morning 
Thursday,  June  8,  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  wishes;  and 
while  grief  and  despondency  reigned  within  the  palace,  the  same 
feelings  were  quickly  propagated  among  an  affectionate  and 
loyal  people,  by  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  royal  cortege 
from  Ascot. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  King  passed  a  tranquil  night 
He  was  easier  the  next  morning,  but  appeared  very  languid 
and  feeble  while  transacting  business  with  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
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and  his  signatures  of  official  papers  were  made  with  difficulty, 
His  Majesty  now,  for  the  first  time,  consented  that  a  bulletin 
should  be  issued,  to  allay,  if  possible,  the  anxiety  which  the 
public  had  long  manifested. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  his  Majesty  experienced  great 
and  instantaneous  relief  from  medicines  which  produced  very 
copious  expectoration.  The  amendment  was  so  decided  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  it  might  be  more  than  temporary,  and  his 
Majesty  was  certainly  enabled  to  pass  the  ensuing  day  without 
any  distressing  oppression  of  his  breathing.  For  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  pains  as  well  as  for  the  more  tranquil  rest,  which 
he  enjoyed  during  two  successive  nights,  the  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  felt  and  expressed  by  his  Majesty  was  truly  edifying. 
He  was  frequently  heard  to  give  utterance  to  these  sentiments, 
with  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  in  the  most  sincere  and  unaffected 
terms.  His  patience  and  cheerfulness  had  at  all  times  excited 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all  who  had  opportunity  of 
witnessing  them.  No  murmur  ever  escaped  his  lips,  and  often, 
in  moments  of  the  greatest  suffering  (which  was  subsequently 
proved  to  have  far  exceeded  what  his  physicians  had  reason  to 
suspect,)  he  testified  his  grateful  sense  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  all  who  approached  him,  and  his  regret  that  he  should 
be  the  cause  of  imposing  on  thorn  the  duty  of  so  much  painful 
attendance. 

At  no  period,  from  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  had  his 
Majesty  been  insensible  to  his  critical  state;  but  when  he 
alluded  to  the  subject,  it  was  evident  that  any  anxiety  which 
lie  felt  arose  less  from  personal  apprehension  than  from  solici- 
tude for  the  country,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the  embar- 
rassment into  which  it  might  possibly  be  thrown  by  his  early 
dissolution.  It  was  to  such  reflections  as  these  that  his  Majesty 
gave  expression  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  he  observed 
to  the  Queen,  "  I  have  had  some  quiet  sleep ;  come  and  pray 
with  me  and  thank  the  Almighty  for  it,"  Her  Majesty  joined 
in  this  act  of  heartfelt  devotion,  and  when  the  King  had 
ceased,  said,  "  And  shall  I  not  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  you 
29.  4s 
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may  have  a  good  day?"  To  which  his  Majesty  replied,  "  Oh, 
do !  I  wish  I  could  live  ten  years,  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  keep  well  as  long  as  I  can." 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  llth,  grateful  for  the  re- 
freshing rest  that  he  had  enjoyed,  his  Majesty's  mind  was 
impressed  with  the  most  pure  devotional  feelings.  Seeing 
Lady  Mary  Fox  occupied  with  a  book,  he  inquired  what  she 
xvas  reading,  and  being  told  that  it  was  a  Prayer  Book,  his 
countenance  beamed  with  pleasure,  but  he  said  nothing.  After 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  Queen  asked  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  him  if  she  read  the  prayers  to  him.  His  Ma- 
jesty answered,  "  O  yes  !  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but  it 
will  fatigue  you."  He  then  desired  to  be  informed  who 
preached  that  morning  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  when 
Lady  Mary  ascertained  and  told  him  that  it  was  Mr.  Wood  who 
preached,  he  directed  that  he  might  be  sent  for. 

When  Mr.  Wood  entered  the  room,  the  King  said,  "  I  will 
thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  read  all  the  prayers  till  you  come  to 
the  prayer  for  the  church  militant."  By  which  words  his 
Majesty  intended  to  include  the  Communion  service,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  Liturgy  used  in  the  celebration  of  public 
worship. 

It  was  equally  an  affecting  and  instructive  lesson  to  observe 
the  devout  humility  of  his  Majesty,  fervently  dwelling  as  could 
be  perceived  from  his  manner  and  the  intonation  of  his  voice, 
on  every  passage  which  bore  even  the  most  remote  application 
to  his  own  circumstances.  His  mind  seemed  quite  absorbed 
in  the  duty  in  whirh  he  was  engaged,  and  to  rise  for  a  time 
superior  to  his  bodily  infirmities ;  for  during  the  whole  service 
his  attention  was  undisturbed,  and  he  experienced  none  of 
those  fits  of  coughing  and  oppression  which  for  some  days  past 
had  formed  an  almost  uninterrupted  characteiistic  of  his  com- 
plaint. As  Mr.  Wood  withdrew,  his  Majesty  graciously  ex- 
pressed his  thanks,  and  afterwards  said  to  the  Queen,  "  It  ha? 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me.".  Nor  was  this  a  transitory  feel- 
ing, To  this  pure  and  scriptural  consolation  his  Majesty  re- 
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curred  with  unfeigned  gratitude;  and  on  each  day  of  the  en- 
suing week  did  Lord  Augustus  Fitzclarence  receive  the  King's 
commands  to  read  to  him  the  prayers  either  of  the  morning  or 
evening  service.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty was  much  reduced  and  exhausted,  the  Q-;  en  fearful  of 
causing  any  fatigue  to  him,  inquired  hesitatingly,  whether  un- 
well as  he  was,  he  should  still  like,  to  have  the  prayers  read 
to  him?  He  replied,  "O,  yes  !  beyond  everything."  Though 
very  languid,  and  disposed  to  sleep  from  the  effects  of  medicine, 
his  Majesty  repeated  all  the  prayers.  The  fatal  progress  of 
the  Kir.g's  complaint  was  very  vissihle  during  the  three  follow- 
ing days  June  12th,  13th,  and  14th.  Nevertheless,  on  Tues- 
day the  13th,  his  Majesty  gave  audience  to  his  Hanoverian 
minister,  Baron  Ompteda,  whom,  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  attendants,  he  had  specially  summoned  on  business  con- 
nected with  that  kingdom,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  a  truly  paternal  interest.  On  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  his  Majesty  received  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

The  king's  attention  to  his  religious  duties,  and  the  great 
comfort  which  was  inspired  by  their  performance,  have  already 
been  referred  to.  It  will,  therefore,  create  no  surprise  that  his 
majesty  joyfully  assented  to  the  queen's  suggestion,  that  he 
should  receive  the  sacrament,  or  that  he  au,  once  named  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  the  person  whom  he  wished  to 
administer  that  holy  rite.  Sunday  was  the  day  fixed  by  the 
king  for  the  discharge  of  this  solemn  duty ;  and  a  message  was 
accordingly  sent  to  his  grace  desiring  his  presence  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  the  ensuing  Saturday. 

The  two  intervening  days  were  a  period  of  great  suffering 
to  the  king,  whose  illness  more  than  once  in  that  interval 
assumed  the  most  alarming  form,  and  in  the  evening  of  Friday 
excited  apprehensions  of  his  majesty's  immediate  dissolution. 
The  next  morning,  however,  the  king  felt  easier,  and  the  most 
urgent  symptoms  had  disappeared.  In  the  usual  course  of 
business  with  Sir  H.  Taylor,  he  signed  two  public  documents, 
though  not  without  difficulty ;  but  on  every  subject  which  was 
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brought  before  him,  his  majesty's  power  of  perception  was 
quick  and  accurate,  and  he  anticipated  with  pleasure  and 
thankfulness  the  approaching  sacred  duty  of  the  morrow. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  though  his  majesty's 
mental  energies  remained  vigorous  and  unimpaired,  a  greater 
degree  of  bodily  weakness  was  perceptible.  He  raised  himself 
in  his  chair  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  day  before,  and 
required  more  aid  and  support  in  every  movement.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance,  however,  was,  perhaps,  more 
satisfactory.  He  transacted  business  with  Sir  H.  Taylor,  and 
affixed  his  signature  to  four  documents — the  remission  of  a 
court-martial,  two  appointments  of  colonial  judges,  and  a  free 
pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal.  This  was  his  majesty's  last 
act  of  sovereignty.  Increased  debility  prevented  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  similar  exertion  ;  and  thus,  in  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life,  was  beautifully  and  practically  exemplified  by  an  act  of 
mercy,  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  forgiveness  which  shone 
with  such  peculiar  lustre  in  his  majesty's  character,  and  was  so 
strongly  reflected  in  the  uniform  tenour  of  his  reign. 

It  had  been  arranged,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  king  should  on  this  day  receive  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  when  Sir  Her- 
bert left  the  room,  it  appeared  to  the  queen  that  the  most 
favourable  time  had  arrived.  The  physicians,  however,  sug- 
gested to  her  majesty  the  expediency  of  deferring  the  ceremony 
till  the  king  should  have  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his 
fatigue ;  but  his  majesty  had  already  experienced  the  blessed 
consolations  of  religion,  and  removed  the  doubts  which  his 
anxious  attendants  were  entertaining,  by  eagerly  desiring  the 
queen  to  send  for  the  archbishop ;  seeming  as  it  were,  anxious 
to  ratify  the  discharge  of  his  earthly,  by  the  performance  of 
his  spiritual  duties.  His  grace  promptly  attended,  attired  in 
his  robes,  and  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  his  majesty  and  the  queen,  Lady  Mary  Fox  communi- 
cating at  the  same  time.  The  king  was  very  calm  and  collect- 
ed— his  faculties  were  quite  clear,  and  he  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  service,  following  it  with  the  prayer-book  which 
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lay  on  the  table  before  him.  His  voice,  indeed,  failed,  but  his 
humble  demeanour  and  uplifted  eyes  gave  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  devotion  and  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  which  his 
faltering  lips  refused  to  utter. 

The  performance  of  this  act  of  religion,  and  this  public  at- 
testation of  his  communion  with  that  church,  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  which  he  had  more  than  once  during  his  illness 
ejaculated  short  but  fervent  prayers,  was  the  source  of  great 
and  manifest  comfort  to  his  majesty. 

Though  the  shorter  form  had  been  adopted  by  the  arch- 
bishop, his  Majesty  was,  nevertheless,  rather  exhausted  by  the 
duration  and  solemnity  of  the  ceremony ;  but  as  his  grace  re- 
tired, the  king  said,  with  that  peculiar  kindness  of  manner  by 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  and  at  the  same  time 
waving  his  hand  and  inclining  his  head,  "  God  bless  you — a 
thousand,  thousand  thanks  !"  There  cannot  be  more  certain 
evidence  of  the  inward  strength  and  satisfaction  which  the 
king  derived  from  this  office  of  religion,  than  that  in  spite  of 
great  physical  exertion,  his  majesty  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
again  requested  the  attendance  of  the  archbishop,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  read  the  prayers  for  the 
evening  service,  with  the  happiest  effect  on  the  king's  spirits. 
This  being  done,  the  archbishop,  naturally  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  so  much  mental  exertion  on  his  majesty's  debilitated 
frame,  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  king  motioned  to  him  to 
sit  down  at  the  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  he  himself 
was  seated.  His  majesty  was  too  weak  to  hold  any  conversa- 
tion, but  his  spirits  seemed  soothed  and  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop,  in  whose  venerable  and  benign 
countenance  his  majesty's  eye  reposed  with  real  pleasure. 

The  king  at  this  interview  stretched  his  hand  across  the 
table,  and  taking  that  of  the  archbishop,  •  pressed  it  fervently, 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  audible  only  to  the  queen, 
who  was  seated  near  his  majesty,  "  I  am  sure  the  archbishop 
is  one  of  those  persons  who  pray  for  me."  The  afternoon  of 
this  day  witnessed  a  still  further  diminution  of  his  majesty's 
strengh,  but  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  his  bodily  power  was 
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the  increase  of  his  spiritual  hope  and  consolation.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  archbishop  was  again  summoned  by 
his  majesty's  desire.  The  king  was  now  still  less  able  to 
converse  than  on  the  last  occasion ;  but  his  grace  remained 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  supplying  by  his  presence 
the  same  comfort  to  the  king,  and  receiving  from  his  majesty 
the  same  silent  though  expressive  proof  of  his  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  At  length  on  the  suggestion  of  the  queen,  that  it 
'vas  already  late,  and  the  archbishop  might  become  fatigued, 
the  king  immediately  signified  his  assent  that  he  should  retire  ; 
and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  inclining  his  head, 
said,  as  his  grace  left  the  room,  "  God  bless,  thee,  dear,  excel- 
lent, worthy  man  ;  a  thousand,  thousand  thanks." 

The  whole  course  of  his  Majesty's  illness  affords  abundant 
proof,  not  only  of  his  composure,  his  patience,  and  his  resig- 
nation, but  that  even  when  under  the  pressure  of  great  pain 
and  suffering,  his  mind,  far  from  being  absorbed  with  the  sad 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  was  often  dwelling  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  or  with  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  individuals. 

His  Majesty  rose  this  morning  with  the  recollection  that 
this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  As  early 
as  half-past  eight  he  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  and  said  to 
Dr.  Chambers,  "  Let  me  but  live  over  this  memorable  day — 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  another  sunset."  Dr.  Chambers  said, 
ic  I  hope  your  Majesty  may  live  to  see  many."  To  which  his 
Majesty  replied  in  a  phrase  which  he  commonly  employed,  but 
the  peculiar  force  of  which  those  only  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  frequently  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  society,  can  fully 
appreciate — "  O  !  that  is  quite  another  thing."* 

A  splendid  entertainment,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  always 
given  on  this  day  to  the  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  ac- 
tion, and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  Majesty  had 
himself  honoured  it  with  his  presence. 


*  It  was  usually  '•mployed  by  his  Majesty  to  express  his  dissent  or  incre- 
dulity to  any  subject  under  discussion. 
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Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  Duke  naturally  feel- 
ing unwilling  to  promote  any  scene  of  festivity,  had  sent  Mr. 
Greville  to  request  the  King's  commands,  or  at  least  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  Queen.  Previous  to  the  flag, 
annually  presented  by  his  grace,  being  deposited  in  the  guard 
chamber,  it  had  been  brought  to  his  Majesty,  who  laying  his 
hand  upon  it,  and  touching  the  eagle,  said  "I  am  glad  to  see  it- 
Tell  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  I  desire  his  dinner  to  take 
place  to-morrow :  I  hope  it  will  be  an  agreeable  one."  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  Queen  observed  to  his  Majesty,  that  the 
archbishop  had  only  been  invited  to  stay  to  the  following  day — 
that  his  grace  wished  to  be  honoured  with  his  commands — and 
that  he  expressed  himself  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  stay  as 
long  as  his  services  could  be  either  acceptable  or  useful  to  him. 
The  King  immediately  said,  "Yes  ;  tell  him  to  stay.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  blessing  of  God  to  hear  that  beautiful  service  read 
by  him  once  more ;"  alluding  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  prayers  of  which  his 
Majesty  had  been  so  much  comforted  and  supported  in  his 
illness. 

Monday,  June  19 — Though  his  Majesty  passed  a  tolerably 
tranquil  night,  yet  no  corresponding  effect  was  produced  upon 
his  health.  Decaying  nature  could  no  longer  be  recruited  by 
the  ordinary  resources  of  strength  and  sustenance.  His  Ma- 
jesty, however,  rose  at  seven,  for  he  had  at  no  time  during  his 
illness  been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  had  even,  for  some  weeks, 
anticipated  by  an  hour  his  usual  time  of  rising.  There  was 
much  in  the  King's  language  and  manner  this  morning  which 
bespoke  his  sense  of  approaching  death.  On  uwaking,  he 
observed  to  the  Queen,  "  I  shall  get  up  once  more  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country ;"  and  when  being  wheeled  in  his  chair 
from  his  bed-room  to  his  dressing-room,  he  turned  round,  and 
looking  with  a  benign  and  gracious  smile  on  the  Queen's  at- 
tendants, who  were  standing  in  tears  near  the  door,  "  God  bless 
you  !"  and  waved  his  hand. 

At  nine  o'clock,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  who  was  naturally 
anxious  that  the  hope  so  fervently  expressed  by  the  King  on 
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the  preceding  night  might  be  gratified  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
archbishop  entered  the  King's  room,  and  was  received,  as  at 
all  times,  with  the  significant  tokens  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
which  his  grace's  presence  never  failed  to  call  forth. 

On  this  occasion  the  archbishop  read  the  service  for  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Sick.  The  King  was  seated  as  usual,  in  his  easy 
chair  ;  the  Queen  affectionately  kneeling  by  his  side,  making 
the  responses,  and  assisting  him  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
large  Prayer  Book  which  was  placed  before  him.  His  Ma- 
jesty's demeanour  was  characterised  by  the  most  genuine  spirit 
of  devotion.  Though  unable  to  join  audibly  in  the  responses 
which  occur  in  the  services,  yet  when  the  archbishop  had  re- 
hearsed the  articles  of  our  creed,  his  Majesty,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  faith,  and  labouring  to  collect  all  the  energies  of  sinking 
nature,  enunciated  with  distinct  and  solemn  emphasis  the 
words,  "  All  this  I  steadfastly  believe." 

During  the  whole  service  his  Majesty  retained  hold  of  the 
Queen's  hand,  and  in  the  absence  of  physical  strength  to  give 
utterance  to  his  feelings,  signified  by  the  fervent  pressure  of  it, 
not  only  his  humble  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
faith,  but  his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  those  promises  of 
grace  and  succour  which  so  many  passages  of  this  affecting 
portion  of  the  Liturgy  hold  out  to  the  dying  Christian,  and  the 
belief  of  which  his  Majesty  so  thankfully  appreciated  in  this 
his  hour  of  need. 

With  the  other  hand  his  Majesty  frequently  covered  his  eyes 
and  pressed  his  brow,  as  if  to  concentrate  all  his  power  of  devo- 
tion, and  to  restrain  the  warmed  emotions  of  his  heart,  which 
were  so  painfully  excited  by  the  des tress  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him.  His  Majesty  did  not  allow  the  archbishop  to 
withdraw  without  the  usual  significant  expression  of  his  grati- 
tude, "  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks." 

It  was  then  when  the  archbishop  pronounced  the  solemn  and 
truly  affecting  form  of  blessing  contained  in  tha  "  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  that  the  Queen  for  the  first  time 
in  his  Majesty's  apartment  was  overpowered  by  the  weight  o 
her  affliction. 
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The  King  observed  her  emotion,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  kind 
encouragement,  "  Bear  up,  bear  up." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  his  Majesty  saw  all  his 
children  ;  and  as  they  successively  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand,  gave 
them  his  blessing  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  suitable  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  each.  They  had  all  mani- 
fested the  most  truly  filial  affection  to  his  Majesty  during  his 
illness ;  but  on  Lady  Mary  Fox,  the  eldest  of  his  Majesty's 
surviving  daughters,  had  chiefly  devolved  the  painful,  yet  con- 
solatary  duty,  of  assisting  the  Queen  in  her  attendance  on  the 
King. 

The  extreme  caution  of  his  Majesty,  and  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  causing  any  pain  or  alarm  to  the  Queen,  was  very  re- 
markable.    He   never  alluded  in  distinct  terms  to  death  in 
her  Majesty's  presence.     It  was  about  this  period  of  the  day 
that  he  tenderly  besought  her  Majesty  not  to  make  herself 
uneasy  about  him ;  but  that  he  was  already  anticipating  his 
speedy  dissolution  was  evident   from  his  expressions  to  se- 
veral of  his  relatives.     Even  at  this  advanced  stage  of  his 
disease,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  distressing  de- 
bility, the  King  had  never  wholly  intermitted  his  attention  to 
public  business.     In  accordance  with  his  usual  habits,  he  had 
this  morning  frequently  desired  to  be  told  when  the  clock 
struck  half-past  ten,  about  which  time  his  Majesty  uniformly 
gave  audience  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.     At  eleven,  when  Sir 
Herbert    was   summoned,    the   King   said,  <;  Give    me    your 
hand."     Now  get  the  things  ready."     On   Sir   Herbert  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  papers  to-day,  his  Majesty,  appeared  sur- 
prised, till  Sir  Herbert  added,  "  It  is  Monday,  Sire ;  there  is 
no  post,  and  no  boxes  are  come ;"  when  he  replied,  "  Ah, 
true — I  had  forgot."      The   Queen   then   named   Sir   Henry 
Wheatly,   who  had  entered    the   apartment.     The  King   re- 
garded him  with  a  gracious  look,  and  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  as  he  did  also  to  Dr.   Davis,  evidently  influenced  by 
the  same  motive  which  had  prompted  a  similar  action   to  Sir 
Herbert   Taylor — a  last   acknowledgement   of  their   faithful 
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services.  His  Majesty  then  passed  several  hours  in  a  state  of 
not  uneasy  slumber :  the  Queen  almost  uninterruptedly  kneel- 
ing by  his  side,  and  gently  chafing  his  hand,  from  which 
assurance  of  her  presence  his  Majesty  derived  the  greatest 
comfort. 

During  this  afternoon,  to  such  an  extremity  of  weakness 
was  the  King  reduced,  that  he  scarcely  opened  his  eyes,  save 
to  raise  them  in  prayer  to  heaven,  with  a  look  expressive  of 
the  most  perfect  resignation.  Once  or  twice  indeed  this  feel- 
ing found  expression  in  the  words  "  Thy  will  be  done !"  and 
on  one  occasion  he  was  heard  to  utter  the  words,  "  the  Church 
— the  Church  !"  and  the  name  of  the  archbishop. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day  that 
the  archbishop  visited  the  King  for  the  last  time. 

His  Majesty's  state  altogether  incapacitated  him  from  join- 
ing in  any  act  or  exercise  of  devotion ;  but,  as  at  each  preced- 
ing interview,  his  grace's  presence  proved  a  source  of  joy  arid 
consolation  to  the  dying  Monarch,  who  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
vey any  audible  acknowledgements  of  the  blessings  which  he 
sensibly  enjoyed ;  buf  when,  on  leaving  the  room,  the  arch- 
bishop said,  "  My  best  prayers  are  offered  up  for  your  Ma- 
jesty," the  King  replied,  with  slow  and  feeble  yet  distinct 
utterance,  •'  Believe  me,  I  am  a  religious  man." 

After  this  exertion  his  Majesty  gently  moved  his  hand  in 
token  of  his  last  farewell,  and  the  archbishop  withdrew. 

As  the  night  advanced,  a  more  rapid  diminution  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's vital  powers  was  perceptible. 

His  weakness  now  rendered  it  impracticable  to  remove  him 
into  his  usual  bed-room,  and  a  bed  was  accordingly  prepared 
in  the  royal  closet,  which  communicates  with  the  apartment 
in  which  his  Majesty  had  passed  the  last  ten  days  of  his  life. 
At  half-past  ten  the  King  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  the 
effects  of  which  were  mistaken  by  many  for  the  stroke  of 
death.  However,  his  Majesty  gradually  though  imperfectly, 
revived,  and  was  then  removed  into  his  bed. 

Prom  this  time  his  voice  was  not  heard,  except  to  pronounce 
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the  name  of  his  valet.  In  less  than  an  hour  his  Majesty  ex- 
pired, without  a  struggle  and  without  a  groan,  the  Queen 
kneeling  at  the  bedside,  and  still  affectionately  holding  his 
hand,  the  comfortable  warmth  of  which  rendered  her  unwill- 
ing to  believe  the  reality  of  the  sad  event. 

Thus  expired,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  firm 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  King  William  the 
Fourth,  a  just  and  upright  King,  a  forgiving  enemy,  a  sincere 
friend,  and  a  most  gracious  and  indulgent  master. 

We  subjoin  another  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
his  Majesty  as  transmitted  by  one  of  his  immediate  atten- 
dants. 

On  the  evening  Monday  the  19th  it  was  evident  that  the  King 
was  fast  approaching  his  last  moment.  It  must  however  have 
been  some  consolation  to  his  faithful  subjects,  who  we  are  wait- 
ing with  the  deepest  anxiety  for  a  true  account  of  his  Majesty's 
situation,  to  know  that  all  the  stories  which  had  been  so  sedu- 
lously propagated  about  his  having  fallen  into  a  profound  leth- 
argy, from  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  awaken  him,  were  pure 
and  unadulterated  falsehoods.  Never  at  any  period  of  his  life 
had  his  mind  been  more  serene,  never  had  his  intellect  been 
more  unclouded.  There  never  was  any  difficulty  in  making 
his  Majesty  aware  of  any  fact  with  which  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  made  acquainted ;  and  the  anecdotes  which 
have  been  published  to  the  contrary  derive  their  interest,  not 
from  their  veracity,  but  from  their  utter  want  of  it.  His 
Majesty  received  the  sacrament  on  the  preceding  day  from 
the  hand  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  high  character  of  that 
irreproachable  prelate  must  be  aware  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  him  to  administer  that  holy 
rite  of  our  religion  to  a  man  who  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating its  value  or  of  comprehending  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  those  who  dare  to  receive  it  unworthily.  The  restless- 
ness and  pain  which  his  Majesty  suffered  were  the  main 
causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  physical  powers :  but  his 
mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  natural  affections 
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appeared  to  gather  fresh  strength  from  the  conviction  with 
which  his  Majesty  was  impressed,  that  he  should  not  long  be 
permitted  hy  an  Almighty  Providence  to  indulge  them.  In  his 
waking  moments — and  they  were  many — his  Queen  and  his 
children  were  seldom  absent  from  his  side,  and  when  they 
were,  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  something  which  his  eyes 
desired  to  see,  but  in  vain.  Nor  in  this,  might  have  been  his 
mortal  agony,  were  his  thoughts  confined  to  the  welfare  of  his 
own  family.  The  bulletins  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that 
on  all  the  public  documents  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  for  some  days  past  he  had  considered,  and  when  necessary 
signed ;  and  the  very  morning  preceding  his  death,  so  clear 
was  the  intellect  which  some  individuals  were  pleased  to  repre- 
sent as  obtuse  to  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  military  glory, 
that  he  called  for  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  bring  him  as  usual,  his 
box  of  letters,  and  that  he  replied,  on  being  informed  that 
there  was  no  box  for  him  to  open,  "  Oh,  I  forgot — this  is 
Monday."  To  those  who  know  how  true-hearted  an  English- 
man our  sailor- King  was,  we  need  not  explain  that  anything 
connected  with  the  national  glory  of  our  country  was  likely  to 
retain  a  place  in  his  memory  so  long  as  his  memory  retained 
its  powers.  At  one  of  the  visits  which  his  medical  attendants 
paid  him  during  the  preceding  week,  he  said,  "  Doctor  I  know 
I  am  going,  but  I  should  like  to  see  another  anniversary  of 
Waterloo.  Try  if  you  cannot  tinker  me  up  to  last  over  that 
day."  His  Majesty  survived  the  recurrence  of  a  day  which  is 
doomed  to  be  as  imperishable  as  any  event  can  be  in  the 
records  of  time,  and  was  fully  alive  to  all  its  proud  and  ennob- 
ling recollections.  He  conversed  freely  upon  that  subject, 
and  upon  many  others,  in  the  intervals  of  ease  which  he  occa- 
sionally obtained  from  the  acuteness  of  his  sufferings.  His 
breathing  was  at  once  difficult  and  painful.  With  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sphere,  if  not 
always  wisely,  still  always  conscientiously,  and  for  what  he 
deemed  the  best  interests  of  his  attached  subjects,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  the  cheerfulness  which  became  a 
Christian  and  a  king. 
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At  day-break  on  Tuesday,  May  26th,  it  was  announced  to  the 
public  that  one  of  the  most  excellent,  the  most  patriotic,  and 
the  most  British  Monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  these  realms,  was  no  more.  William  IV.,  the  Sailor  King, 
— and  there  are  national  associations  which  vibrate  to  every 
heart  in  those  two  simple  words — William  IV.,  the  Reformer — 
he  whose  mere  assent  stamped  on  the  wishes  of  a  great  people 
the  force  of  irresistible  commands,  and  made  the  prejudices  of 
peer  and  peasant,  of  aristocrat  and  artizan,  merge  into  one 
general  and  glorious  feeling  for  the  British  common  weal — 
William  IV.,— he  who  evinced  his  most  intimate  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  British  character,  by  being  at  once  the  ex- 
ample and  patron  of  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtue, — Wil- 
liam IV.,  he  who  taught  this  populous  and  intelligent  community 
the  necessity  and  value  of  obedience  to  the  law  by  his  own 
implicit  and  deliberate  obedience  to  it  as  a  subject — William 
IV.,  the  good,  the  kind,  the  affable,  the  companion,  and  the 
commander  of  his  people  was  now,  alas  !  no  greater  than  the 
meanest  among  them,  save  as  he  has  illustrated  the  mighty 
power  which  an  Almighty  God  intrusted  to  his  care  by  deeds 
of  mercy,  wisdom,  and  well-regulated  humanity  and  policy. 
The  fitful  fever  of  life,  which  too  often  terminates  with  the 
wisest  and  best  in  vanity,  vexation,  and  disappointment,  has 
with  him  come  to  a  termination,  which  the  most  fortunate 
Sovereign  in  our  history  might  envy,  and  which  the  wisest 
might  strive  in  vain,  during  a  much  longer  reign,  to  accomplish. 
He  who,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  reign,  taught  us  that 
when  he  assumed  the  monarch  he  had  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  man,  has  submitted  to  the  common  fate  of  mortality,  and 
has  gone  amidst  universal  regret  to  that  awful  tribunal  where 
princes  and  plebeians  are  equal,  and  where  kings  (to  borrow 
an  expression  one  of  our  poets)  "  only  wear  the  crown  of  their 
own  virtues." 

The  death  of  William  IV.,  occurred  between  half-past  two 
and  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning.  To 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  acute  sufferings  of  his  Majesty 
at  the  early  period  of  his  complaint,  it  was  matter  of  wonder 
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that  he  did  not  sink  under  them  sooner.  But  his  Majesty 
was  blest  with  an  excellent  constitution  by  nature,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  manifold  temptations  of  his  rank  and  station, 
was  not  a  wanton  waster  of  it.  Those,  then,  who  wondered 
that  he  fell  not  sooner,  have  not  taken  into  their  consider- 
ation how  far  temperance,  abstinence,  and  sobriety  conduce 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  to 
the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  oidinary  functions  of 
vitality.  His  Majesty,  it  is  certain,  was  sensible  almost 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  and  expressed  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  constant  and  unremitting  attention 
which  he  received  from  the  different  members  of  his  family. 
The  Queen — and  none  but  those  who  have  been  long  invalids 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  and  tenderness  of  female 
sympathy  in  acute  bodily  suffering — has  set  an  example  to  our 
country-women  of  patient  assiduity  and  attention  to  her  de- 
ceased consort,  which  they  will  do  well  to  imitate,  but  which 
they  will  strive  in  vain  to  surpass.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
days  she  did  not  know  the  comforts  of  an  uninterrupted  night's 
rest.  The  plainest  words  gives  the  best  description  of  the 
greatest  virtues,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  without  seeking 
the  slightest  amplification  or.  rotundity  of  phrase,  we  state  the 
highest  eulogium  \ve  can  pass  on  her  Majesty  in  the  homely 
but  kindly  and  significant  phrase,  that  she  had  not  her  clothes 
off  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  When  the  infirm  state  of 
her  Majesty's  health  is  taken  into  consideration,  such  an 
affectionate  discharge  of  her  conjugal  duties  must  render  envy 
silent,  and  detraction  dumb. 

To  every  Briton  who  loves  liberty,  and  values  at  their  ines- 
timable price  the  political  franchises  of  his  countrymen,  it 
must  be  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  he  lived  in  the 
reign,  and  was  happy  under  the  protection  of  William  the 
Reformer.  He  is  no  more;  but  the  privileges  which  he.  be- 
stowed on  his  subjects,  may  they  be  eternal  ! 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  Kings  of  England  forms  a 
curious  item  in  the  pages  of  history,  for  beginning  with  William 
the  Conqueror  we  find  that  he  died  from  enormous  fat,  from 
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drink,  and  from  the  violence  of  his  passions.  William  Rufus 
died  the  death  of  the  poor  stags  which  he  hunted.  Henry  the 
First  died  of  gluttony,  having  eaten  too  much  of  a  dish  of 
lampreys.  Stephen  died  in  a  few  days  of  what  was  called  the 
iliac  passion,  which  we  suppose  may  be  a  royal  word  for 
prussic  acid,  or  something  like  it.  Henry  the  Second  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his  children. 
A  broken  heart  is  a  very  odd  complaint  for  a  Monarch  to  die 
of.  Perhaps  "  rat's-bane  in  his  porridge"  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  broken  heart.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  died  like 
the  animal  from  which  his  heart  was  named,  by  an  arrow  from 
an  archer.  John  died  nobody  knows  how,  but  it  is  said  of 
chagrin,  which  we  suppose  is  another  term  for  a  dose  of  hel- 
lebore. Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  died  "  a  natural  death," 
which  with  kings,  and  in  palaces,  means  the  most  unnatural 
death  which  a  mortal  can  shuffle  off  his  "mortal  coil."  Edward 
the  First  is  likewise  said  to  have  died  of  a  "  natural  sickness" 
sickness  which  it  would  puzzle  all  the  college  of  physicians  to 
nominate.  Edward  the  Second  was  most  barbarously,  in- 
decently murdered  by  ruffians  employed  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  paramour.  Edward  the  Third  died  of  dotage,  and 
Richard  the  Second  of  starvation,  the  very  reverse  of  George 
the  Fourth.  Henry  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  died  "  of  fits 
caused  by  uneasiness,"  and  uneasiness  in  palaces  at  those  times 
was  a  very  common  complaint.  Henry  the  Fifth  is  said  to 
have  died  "  of  a  painful  affliction,  prematurely."  This  is  a 
country  phrase  for  getting  rid  of  a  king.  Oh  !  that  the  glorious 
hero  of  Agincourt  should  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the  priests  "by 
a  painful  affliction,  prematurely"  Henry  the  Sixth  died  in  prison, 
by  means  known  then  only  to  his  jailor,  and  known  now  only  by 
heaven.  Edward  the  Fifth  was  strangled  in  the  Tower  by  his 
uncle  Richard  the  Third,  whom  Hume  declares  to  have 
possessed  every  quality  for  government.  This  Richard  the 
Third  was  killed  in  battle,  (airly  of  course,  for  all  kings  were 
either  killed  fairly  or  die  naturally  according  tc  the  court 
circulars  of  those  days.  Henry  the  Seventh  wasted  away,  as  a 
miser  ought  to  do,  and  Henry  the  Eight  died  of  carbuncles. 
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fat,  and  fury,  whilst  Edward  the  Sixth  died  of  a  decline. 
Queen  Mary,  the  most  heartless,  or  the  most  bloody-hearted 
of  wretches,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  "  broken-heart,"  whereas 
she  died  of  a  surfeit,  from  eating  too  much  of  black-puddings, 
her  sanguinary  nature  being  prone  to  hog's-blood,  or  blood  of 
any  sort.  Old  Queen  Bess  is  said  to  have  died  of  mela-ncholy 
from  having  sacrificed  Essex  to  his  enemies.  James  the  First 
died  of  drinking,  and  of  the  effects  of  a  nameless  vice.  Charles 
the  First  died  a  righteous  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  Charles 
the  Second  died  suddenly,  it  is  said  of  apoplexy.  James  the 
Second  died  abroad,  thank  God  !  and  we  trust  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  will  do  the  same.  William  the  Third  died  from 
a  consumptive  habit  of  body,  and  from  the  stumbling  of  his 
horse.  Queen  Anne  died  from  her  attachment  to  «*  strong 
waters,"  or  in  other  terms,  from  drunkenness,  which  the 
physicians  politely  called  the  dropsy.  George  the  First  died 
of  drunkenness,  which  his  doctors  as  politely  called  an 
apoplectic  fit.  George  the  Second  died  by  a  rupture  on  the 
heart,  which  the  periodicals  of  that  day  termed  a  visitation  of 
God.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  God  ever  touched  his 
heart.  George  the  Third  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  madman. 
Throughout  life  he  was  at  least  a. consistent  Monarch.  George 
the  Fourth  died  of  gluttony  and  of  drunkenness.  William  the 
Fourth  died  amidst  the  sympathies  of  his  subjects,  and  may  it 
be  a  long  time  before  we  have  the  means  of  describing  the 
death  of  his  successor. 

Friday  the  7th,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  lying  in  state 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  his  late  Majesty  William  the  Fourth, 
the  influx  of  visitors  of  every  grade,  and  in  vehicles  of  every 
imaginable  description,  was  considerable  at  ,jan  early  hour  in 
the  morning-  Indeed,  on  the  previous  evening,  all  the  coaches 
from  London,  which  came  down  in  extra  numbers,  were 
well  laden,  and  the  streets  teemed  with  multitudes,  of  whom  it 
seemed  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  half  of  them 
would  obtain  at  any  price  decent  lodging  for  the  night  within 
the  walls  of  Windsor's  town.  The  principal  inns  were  pre- 
engaged  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities  for  manv  days 
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previous,   principally  by   those  whose   official  duties  rendered 
their  attendance    on   this  melancholy   occasion  indispensably 
necessary.     The  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  for  instance,  including 
all  the  functionaries  belonging  to  that  department,  put  up  at 
the  White  Hart,  and  occupied   no  less  than  eighty  two  beds ; 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to   the  Earl  Marshal's  department, 
and  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  being  located  at  the  Castle 
Inn.     Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  officers  quartered  here 
for  the  occasion,  filled  up  every  habitable  corner  of  the  superior 
hostelries,  whilst  the  second  and  third-rate  houses,  down  even 
to  the  venders    of    ordinary   "  malt  and  spirituous  liquors," 
were  honoured  with  the  company  (an  honour  they  could  willingly 
dispense  with  in  these  busy  times)  of  innumerable  non-com- 
missioned   officers,    policemen,    &c.,    whose    attendance   was 
necessarily  required  on  occasions  of    this    description.     One 
hundred  policemen  from  London,  eighty  of  the  A  division,  and 
ten  of  the  C  and  E  divisions  respectively,  assisted  in  keeping 
the  peace,   and  admirably  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  to  the 
satisfaction  alike  of  those  whose  en  avant  enthusiasm  they  had 
to  control,  and  of  those  of  the  weaker  and  less  aspiring  sort, 
who,  but  for  such  protection,  would  have  come  off  but  second- 
best  in  a  crowd.     All  was  orderly,  quiet,  slow,  but  sure ;  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  the  forward  and  the  diffident  shared  alike, 
and  all  gained,  at  the  expense   only  of  a  trifling  modicum  of 
patience,  a  full  view  of  a  sight  which  many  of  them  never  saw 
before,  and  but  few  of  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  can 
expect  to  see  again — the  last  mortal  paraphernalia  of  a  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms — the  omega  of  royalty. 

The  melancholy  exhibition — almost  a  mockery  of  grief,  to 
be  sure,  and  yet  an  exhibition  teeming  with  melancholy  re- 
flections, and  a  moral  of  the  severest  kind — took  place,  in 
what  is  called  the  Waterloo  Chamber — so  named  in  honour 
of  the  last  great  day  of  Britain's  martial  renown,  and  appro- 
priately decorated  with  portraits  of  the  European  sovereigns, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  whose  names  are  connected 
with  that  memorable  event.  Very  different,  however,  were  the 
30.  4  u 
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feelings  inspired  on  entering  this  chamber  to-day,  than  might 
be  attached  to  its  name ; — the  talismanic  touch  of  the  finger  of 
death  had  changed  the  scene — the  page  was  turned — the 
undertaker  with  his  sombre  accessories  of  woe  screened  from 
us  all  the-  triumphs  of  the  past — the  limner's  brightest  efforts ; 
and  in  the  chamber  commemorative  of  victory,  all  was 
darkness,  silence,  and  meditative  grief. 

In  sober  sadness,  however,  even  this  domain — limited  as  it 
is,  crimped,  cabined,  and  confined,  compared  with  what  was 
the  range  of  his  sovereignty  but  a  few  days  back — even  this 
apartment,  measuring  ninety-eight  feet  in  length,  by  forty- 
seven  in  width,  was  more  than  was  required  for  the  last  solemn 
levee  of  the  deceased  monarch.  An  octagonal  pavilion,  formed 
of  black  cloth,  within  this  chamber,  and  of  about  half  its 
length,  encircled  the  remains  of  royalty,  and  of  its  diminished 
court ! 

The  entrance  to  the  Waterloo  chamber  is  by  the  grand 
staircase,  the  approach  to  which  is  on  the  north  by  George  the 
Fourth's  Tower,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Clock  Tower — these 
two  entrances  being  respectively  at  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
hall  or  corridor,  and  the  passage  to  the  grand  staircase  lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  same. 

To  gain  admittance  to  the  melancholy  scene,  two  courses 
were  open  to  the  intended  visitor,  accordingly  as  his  means,  his 
interest  at  court,  or  his  inclination  pointed  out  The  one  was 
by  a  private  or  select  entree  through  the  Clock  Tower — the 
other  by  a  more  circuitous  and  a  more  bustling  route,  by  the 
Lower  Court,  the  Terrace,  and  the  gate  of  George  the  Fourth's 
Tower.  The  former  path  was  open  to  those  only  who  had 
tickets  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  the  latter  to  the 
public  in  general,  without  any  let,  hindrance,  prejudice,  or 
preference  whatever. 

The  owner  of  a  ticket  for  the  state  apartment  having  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive  facing  the 
entrance  to  the  Long  Walk,  his  ticket  was  inspected  by  an 
officer,  with  a  baton  of  authority  in  his  hand,  and  a  black  silk 
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hatband  and  scarf,  by  whose  direction  the  visitor  wended  his 
way  to  the  gravel  road  leading  to  the  York  and  Lancastei 
gate,  where  his  ticket  was  again  examined  by  the  officers  who 
keep  the  gate.  Having  cleared  this  second  barrier,  we  pass 
into  the  first  Quadrangle,  where,  immediately  facing  us,  is  the 
Clock  Tower,  whilst  on  the  left  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  corner,  the 
private  entrance  to  the  royal  apartments.  At  the  gate  of  the 
Clock  Tower,  where  half  a  dozen  policemen  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  black — vergers,  mutes,  or  undertaker's  assistants, 
as  the  case  may  be,  were  lounging  about — the  ticket  was  a  third 
time  examined. 

The  symbols  of  death,  which  were  previously  but  casually 
exhibited,  began  now,  indeed  to  assume  a  form  of  extensive 
reality.  The  steps  and  pavement  were  covered  with  black 
cloth — the  architecture  on  either  side  was  partially  hung  with 
the  same  melancholy  drapery,  presenting  a  piebald  appearance> 
which  but  the  more  forcibly  reminded  the  visitor  of  the  a\vfn] 
transition  from  life  to  death,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
day  to  commemorate.  By  degrees  a  deeper  and  a  deeper 
gloom  came  on,  until  all  light  of  nature  was  obliterated,  and 
the  faint  glimmering  of  wax  lights  in  silver  sconces,  fixed  at 
btated  distances  on  the  jet  black  tapestry,  gave  light  just  suf- 
cient  to  point  out  the  general  outline  of  our  course,  but  by  no 
means  enough  to  show  us  where  we  trod,  or  warn  our  feet 
from  stumbling,  where  steps  unexpectedly  presented  themselves. 
Straight  before  us,  in  the  distance,  we  saw  the  forms  of  those 
who,  as  we  before  observed,  had  gained  admittance  by  the  public 
thoroughfare,  and  who  were  going  or  returning  from  the  scene 
of  death,  as  the  case  might  be.  A  sudden  turn  to  the  right  now 
brought  us  to  a  point  where  even  these  evidences  of  living 
mortality  were  shut  out  from  us,  a  dark  passage — darker  than 
any  that  we  had  yet  passed — when,  turning  sharp  round  to  the 
left,  we  ascended  a  wooden  staircase,  which,  by  a  steep  and 
impetuous  course,  lead  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  whence 
the  select  few  holding  Lord  Chamberlain's  tickets  were  to  view 
the  actual  scene  of  lying  in  state.  We  were  ushered  in  by  a 
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solitary  official,  in  a  simple  suit  of  sables.  It  seemed  like  the 
actual  representation  of  "  darkness  visible,"  whilst  an  atmos- 
phere overpoweringly  warm,  and  but  too  evidently  stagnant, 
combined  with  the  "  ocular  proof  to  render  the  scene  one  of 
breath-holding  gloominess  and  awe.  Above  us,  close  impend- 
ing over  our  heads,  was  the  same  sombre  drapery  which 
had  hemmed  in  our  silent  course  the  live-long  way.  There  was 
no  escaping  from  it,  which-ever  way  we  turned  our  eyes — no 
sound  intruded  through  its  folds,  save  occasionally  the  creaking 
of  a  solitary  door  without  the  Pavilion,  but  within  the  chamber, 
as  some  of  the  innumerable  persons  attending  the  ceremony 
passed  and  repassed  upon  their  necessary  avocations.  The  very 
atmosphere  seemed  a  prisoner ;  and  not  a  breath,  not  a  whis- 
pering of  mortal  escaped  beyond  the  gloomy  seclusion. 

The  coffin  was  covered  with  purple  velvet,  richly  studded 
with  gold-headed  nails,  with  a  rich  gold  handle  affixed  to  the 
end  that  was  in  view.  Over  the  coffin  was  a  pall  of  rich 
purple  velvet,  which  was  turned  up  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
inches  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  whilst  upon  it,  resting  respect- 
ively upon  cushions,  were  the  crown  of  Hanover  at  the  foot, 
and  the  imperial  crown  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  spot 
directly  over  the  breast  of  the  deceased  monarch.  At  the  head 
of  the  coffin  almost  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  the  apartment, 
was  a  lord  in  waiting  of  his  late  Majesty's  household,  who  was 
supported  on  either  side  by  a  groom  in  waiting  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty. At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  were  two  heralds  in  full  uni- 
form, with  black  scarfs,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  elevated 
platform  was  occupied  by  two  knights  at  arms,  two  gentlemen 
ushers,  and  six  gentlemen  at  arms,  the  latter  of  whom  respect- 
ively bore  the  Union  banner,  and  the  banners  of  St.  George, 
of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  of  Hanover,  and  of  Brunswick.  Four 
yeomen  of  the  guard  at  either  end  of  the  apartment  completed 
the  retinue  attendant  upon  the  state  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
All  these  personages,  it  is  understood,  were  relieved  every  two 
hours  by  others  holding  similar  offices,  and  similarly  equipped. 

At  the  back  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  was  the  royal 
hatchment,  splendidly  emblazoned ;  and  suspended  from  above 
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was  a  canopy  of  purple,  having  on  it  twelve  escutcheons  of  the 
royal  arms,  within  which,  drooping  nearly  to  touch  the  pall, 
was  the  royal  standard.  Besides  the  wax  lights  in  sconces, 
which  were  fixed  in  about  ten  compartments  in  the  room 
facing  and  on  either  side  of  us,  six  enormous  wax  candles,  in 
massive  golden  candlesticks,  shed  their  faint  but  steady  lustre 
upon  the  group,  which  appeared  more  like  one  of  waxwork 
than  of  real  life. 

On  Saturday  the  lying  in  state  was  continued  from  ten  to 
three  o'clock,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  by  tickets,  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  one  ticket  serving  for  each  party.  Great 
inconvenience  was  found  by  those  who  went  to  present  their 
card?  at  the  barriers  leading  to  King  Henry  VTII.'s  gate,  where 
the  pressure  was  so  great  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  consider- 
able risk.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  had  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  admission,  but  was  rather  the  mis- 
take of  the  holders  of  the  tickets,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
went  up  to  the  barriers  in  the  Castle  Yard,  when  they  might 
have  gone  down  to  the  grand  entrance  in  front  of  the  Long 
Walk,  where  the  same  cards  would  have  procured  them  ad- 
mission. Those  who  went  by  that  entrance  found  no  difficulty 
whatever,  and  were  ushered  without  any  crowd  or  inconveni- 
ent pressure  into  a  gallery  overlooking  the  portion  of  the 
Waterloo  Chamber  in  which  the  royal  body  lay.  The  lying-in 
state  continued  till  three  o'clock,  up  to  which  time  some  thousands 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it ;  but  at  that  hour  there  were 
still  many  hundreds  who  had  tickets,  but  could  gain  no  admis- 
sion. This  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  caused  great  discontent 
amongst  the  applicants,  many  of  whom  expressed  their  dissa- 
tisfaction by  loud  hisses,  when  the  officers  announced  that  the 
barriers  were  closed.  On  occasions  like  the  present,  it  will 
happen  that  some  persons  are  too  late  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
and  of  course  they  are  dissatisfied,  but  we  repeat  the  disap- 
pointment was  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves. Had  the  lying-in  state  continued  open  for  another 
hour,  all  who  were  at  the  barriers  might  have  been  admitted  -f 
but  we  understood  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  the 
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admission  of  the  public  to  three  o'clock,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral  procession.  While  the  crowd  re- 
mained at  the  barriers,  many  ladies  fainted  from  the  great 
pressure,  added  to  the  heat,  which  was  intense.  We  may  add, 
that  the  heat  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  royal  body  lay- in 
state  was  most  oppressive,  even  to  those  that  passed  through. 
To  those  who  were  in  official  attendance  it  must  have  been 
dreadfully  severe. 

Funeral  solemnities  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
mankind,  and  have  been  exhibited  according  to  their  different 
modes  by  barbarous  and  by  civilized  nations — by  the  ancient 
heathen,  the  modern  savages,  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  the 
Jew,  and  Christian.  How  far  unimpassioned  reason  would 
suggest  or  justify  such  observances  on  the  mere  abandonment 
of  the  earthly  body  by  its  occupying  and  moving  spirit,  is  a 
question  which  need  not  be  resolved.  The  ostentatious  burying 
or  burning  of  the  mortal  remains  of  men  has  grown  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  altogether  disconnecting  in  our  notions  the  form, 
though  inanimate,  from  the  living  essence,  or  of  reconciling 
with  our  habitual  attachment  to  the  concrete  being,  an  entire 
disregard  to  that  portion  of  it  which  alone  the  analyzing  hand 
of  death  has  left  us. 

In  our  treatment  of  individuals  of  the  highest  rank — sovere- 
igns or  other  great  functionaries,  who  when  alive  are  the  visi- 
ble representatives  of  national  institutions — it  is  useful  to  in- 
terest as  much  as  possible  the  imaginations  of  the  multitude 
on  the  side  of  that  public  order  and  authority,  which  such 
classes  of  functionaries  have  been  appointed,  and  have  so  es- 
sentially contributed,  to  uphold.  Hence  come  the  reverential 
forms  with  which  kings  are  surrounded  during  their  lifetime, 
constituting  a  sort  of  halo,  through  which  the  human  aspect, 
the  personal  necessities,  infirmities,  habits,  and  attributes  of 
the  monarch  are,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  bulk  of  his 
subjects,  seen  as  through  a  gauze  curtain,  but  dimly  and  im- 
perfectly. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  a  train  of  associations  might 
not  be  encouraged  through  a  skilful  employment  of  those  means 
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which  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  places  at  the  disposal  of  his 
survivors  more  profoundly  touching,  and  serviceable  to  man- 
kind, than  any  which  the  most  gorgeous  pomp  or  artificial  pa- 
geantry is  in  its  nature  capable  of  exciting.     It  seems  to  us, 
that  whatever  tends  to  the  abatement  of  mortal  pride,  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  human  creatures — 
of  the  nothingness   of  material  grandeur — of  the  perishable 
tenure  of  created  power — of  those  humbling  inflictions  which 
are  common  to  king  and  people,  reducing  all  that  is  earthly  to 
its  own  vile  elements,  and  uplifting  the  hopes  of  rich  and  poor 
to  a  state  of  existence  more  exalted,  independent,  and  endur- 
ring,  would  be  the  character  most  desirable  to  affix  to  the  de- 
posit of  any  mortal — especially  any  royal — fragments  in  the 
grave.     Our  feeling  is,  therefore,  that  an  extreme  simplicity 
approaching  to  that  of  the  average  of  funerals  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary death — ought  to  characterize  the  obsequies  of  a  Christian 
monarch;  as  little  as  possible  ought  to  be  done  to  separate  in 
its  outward  appendages  that  which  intrinsically  is1  the  same — 
the  death  of  one  human  being  from  another.     Let  it  be  in  all 
cases  just  what  decency  requires,  not  a  pageant  to  be  gazed 
upon  by  the  lovers  of  stage  spectacle,  but  really  and  nakedly 
the   burial  of  the   dead.     The   awfulness   of  the  event;    the 
previous  condition  of  the  illustrious  party ;  the  departure  of 
the  manly  spirit ;  the  closed  windows  of  a  million  of  tree  fami- 
lies, whose  own  unbought  regret  for  their  deceased  friend  and 
protector  inclined  them  to  make  that  honourable  sacrifice,  viz., 
a  suspension  of  the  means  by  which  they  lived ;  the  concern, 
moreover,  universal  among  all  ranks  of  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  William  IV.,  and  who  never,  we  believe,  were  before 
affected  by  a  sympathy  so  marked  and  general  upon  any  one 
occasion  since  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  twenty  years 
ago.     The  grateful  and   unquestionable  testimony  borne  by 
the  calm  judgment  of  an  elightened  nation  to  the  solid  virtues 
and  endearing  qualities  of  a  king  who  redressed  their  griev- 
ances,  consulted   their   wishes,    mixed  in    their  enjoyments, 
loved  their   welfare,    was   alive   to   their   glory,   and   gained 
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because  he  valued,  their  affections ;  these  were  things  which 
did,  in  truth,  enhance,  as  well  as  constitute,  the  mournful 
splendour  and  deep  solemnity  of  King  William's  funeral 
rites  —  not  the  long  train  of  public  officers,  the  military 
bands,  the  crowns  and  cushions,  the  heraldic  blazonings,  the 
squadrons  and  battalions,  the  well-taught  choir,  the  tolling 
bells,  and  booming  guns,  which  spread  over  a  circuit  of  some 
fifty  miles  the  noisy  notice  of  a  king's  interment. 

On  Friday  night  two  nine-pounder  batteries  of  six  guns 
each,  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  artillerymen,  arrived 
from  Woolwich,  and  took  up  their  position  in  the  Long  Walk, 
where  a  temporary  encampment  was  prepared  for  them.  On 
the  occassion  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  artillery  were 
stationed  at  only  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Long  Walk.  On  this  occasion  they  were  placed  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  entrance.  This  arrangement  was  made,  we  presume, 
from  a  delicate  consideration  of  the  presence  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Dowager  at  the  Castle.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  tiring  of  the  guns  in  the  Long  Walk 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  the  commencement 
of  the  ceremonials  preparatory  to  the  funeral.  The  guns  at 
first  were  fired  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  and  continued  so  to 
fire  up  to  ten  in  the  forenoon.  They  were  then  fired,  and  con- 
tinued to  fire,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  till  the  movement  of 
the  procession  from  the  Castle,  when  they  fired  at  half-minute 
time  till  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  concourse  of 
persons  in  the  Long  Walk  in  the  early  p<art  of  the  day  was  not  at 
all  numerous.  As  the  day  wore  on  it  became  much  greater,  but 
at  no  part  of  the  day  did  the  crowd  amount  to  a  third  of  what 
we  saw  on  the  funeral  of  George  IV.  The  number  of  visitors 
who  came  in  carriages  was  as  great  as  any  we  had  before  seen. 
The  diminution  of  the  crowd  on  this  occasion,  which  was  in 
the  number  of  the  pedestrians,  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  ceremony  having  been  fixed  for  a  Satur- 
day. The  town  of  Windsor  from  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle.  As  early  as  six 
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o'clock,    many  carriages   had    arrived,   others   crammed   with 
visitors  continued  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession  during  the  day, 
and  by  five  o'clock  there  was  a  larger  assemblage  in  the  town 
than  was  ever  witnessed  on  any  similar  occasion.     Never  in 
the  memory  of  its  oldest  inhabitant  were  so  many  carriages 
before   seen   in   Windsor.     Every  stable-yard,  inn-yard,  and 
shed  in  the  town  were  thronged  with  them  as  closely  as  they 
could  be  stowed,  but  these  could  not  afford  room  for  one-fourth 
of  the  number  that  had  arrived,  and  the  consequence  was  they 
were  arranged  in  long  lines  in  several  of  the  streets  in  such 
numbers  as  to  render  the  passing  of  the  vehicles,  which  still 
continued  to  arrive,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     Such  was 
the  immense  throng  of  visitors  in  the  town  at  five  o'clock,  and 
such  was  the  dearth  of  accommodation,  that  in  every  inn-yard, 
scores,  we  may  say  hundreds,,  of  persons,  were  to   be  seen 
seated  in  all  directions,  down  to  the  very  stable  doors,  regal- 
ing themselves  with  such  refreshments  as  they  could  procure  : 
and  in  many  instances  it  was  found  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  procure  any.    Amongst  the  visitors  there  were  vast  numbers 
of  foreigners,   many  of  them   of  distinction.      The   Turkish 
Ambassador  and  some  of  his  suite,  and  the  Prince  of  S;imos, 
dressed  in  the  Greek  costume,  were  present,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  relieve   the  monotony  of,  the  sable  costume  in 
which  all,  save  the  troops  were  arrayed.     In  fact,  except  that 
the  shops  were  all  closed,  the  town  bad  the  appearance  of  being 
the  scene  of  a  great  fair,  with,  however,  this  marked  difference 
— that  amongst  no  portion  of  the  throng  was  there  exhibited 
any  of  that  levity  of  manner  which  is  generally  observable  at 
fairs,  races,  or  other  occasions  that  bring  together  large  assem- 
blages, a  levity  which  disgraced  many  of  the  visiters  at  the 
funeral  of  George   IV.     The   demeanour   of  all,    as   far   as 
we  had   opportunities  of  seeing  was   sedate  -and   grave,  as 
befitted  the  solemp  ceremony   which  they  had  come  to  wit- 
ness.    Advantage,  as  was  to  be  -expected,  was  taken  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  town  by  the  hotel  and  innkeepers,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  made  the  most  of  the  Godsend.    The  prices 
30.  4x 
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of  every  article  necessary  for  human  refreshment  were  raised 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.     The  ordinary  price  of  beds  was 
a  guinea  a-night,  and  there  were  many  instances  in  which  they 
could  not  be  procured  at  that,  or  at  any  price.     Amongst  the 
tradespeople  who   sought  to  turn  a  penny  on  the  occasion, 
certain  itinerant  venders  of  medals  and  pictures  of  the  late 
King,  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Victoria,  were  not  the  least  conspicuous,  nor  the  least  loud  in 
commending  their  wares  to  the  public.     Some  of  these  medals 
were  sold  for  half-a  crown,  and  others  were  parted  with  for  a 
penny.     Of  the  skill  with  which  they  were  executed  we  can- 
not say  much.     They  looked  very  like  what  they  were — so 
many  counterfeit   sovereigns;    nevertheless,   the   demand  for 
them  was,  we   should  say,  greatly  beyond  the  expectation  ot 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  vendors.     The  number  of  hawkers  ot 
fruit,  cakes,  and  other  slight  edibles,  gave,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  town  the  appearance  of  being  the  scene  of  a  great  fair.     It 
occasion  required  the  interposition  of  the  police  to  preserve 
order,    the    town    was    well    provided    for   in   that   respect  • 
but,  to   the  credit  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the  police  had 
very  little  trouble,  save  only  at  the  barriers  in  the  upper  and 
lower  courts  of  the  Castle  Yard,,  where  several  of  them  were 
stationed  to  prevent  too  great  a  pressure  amongst  the  crowds 
who  applied  for  admission  to  the  lying  in  state.     In  that  they 
found  some  difficulty,    for   towards  three  o'clock    the    crowd 
became  excessive,   and  the  pressure  to  get  within  the   barriers 
increased  as  the  hour  for  closing  that  part  of  the  ceremonial 
drew  nigh.     The  torn  coats  and  d  resses  of  many  a  gentleman 
and  lady  as  they  emerged  from  the  crowd  showed  the  difficulty 
which  they  had  experienced  to  advance  or  retreat.     As  we 
have  already  noticed,  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many 
at  this  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  we  think  without  any  just 
cause.     During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  great  bell  of  the 
Castle,  the  bells  of  the  parish  church,  and  that  of  Eton,  con- 
tinued to  toll  at  intervals  of  a  minute.     Divine   service  was 
celebrated  in  the  parish  church,  where  an  excellent  sermon, 
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suited  to  the  melancholy  occasion,  was  preached  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gosse.  The  attendance  in  the  church  was 
most  numerous,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  demea- 
nour of  the  congregation  was  such  as  befitted  the  sacred  pl?,ce 
m  which  they  were  assembled,  and  the  melancholy -event  which 
brought  them  together.  The  crowd  in  the  Castle  Yard  in  the 
evening  *vas  not  near  so  great  as  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day ;  nevertheless  very  considerable  inconvenience  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
before  those  who  had  tickets  of  admission  could  take  up  their 
positions  in  the  places  intended  for  them.  The  crowd  near 
the  lower  gateway  was  exceedingly  dense  before  the  troops 
ai'rived,  but  orders  were  given  to  advance  and  clear  a  passage. 
This  could  noc  he  effected  without  much  confusion  and  violent 
pressure  or»  some  part  of  the  crowd.  Many  ladies  screamed 
violently — some  few  fainted;  but  we  were  glad  to  find  in  the 
result  that  they  were  all  much  more  frightened  than  hurt. 
Much  of  this  confusion  and  annoyance  could  easily  have  been 
avoided  by  not  allowing  any  within  the  lower  gate  except  those 
who  had  tickets,  or  by  bringing  the  troops  to  take  up  their 
appointed  positions  one  hour  earlier  than  that  at  which  they 
did  arrive,  or  by  opening  the  place  for  those  who  had  tickets 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  With  all  the  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience,  it  turned  out,  when  the  holders  of 
admission  cards  to  view  the  procession  moving  down  the 
covered  way>  had  taken  their  places,  that  without  any  diffi- 
culty double  the  number  could  have  been  accommodated. 
Why  the  number  of  tickets  were  so  limited  we  cannot  guess, 
but  we  know  that  the  applicants  for  tickets  were  ten  times 
greater  than  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  favourable 
answers.  Perhaps  the  great  number  of  the  applications  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  were  attended  to. 
The  crowd  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and  near  the  lower  gateway, 
continued  very  dense  until  the  procession  begun  to  move. 
As  soon  as  that  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  a  rocket 
to  the  artillery  in  the  Long  Walk,  they  commenced  firing  at 
half-minute  time.  This  had  the  effect  of  drawing  off  a  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  the  multitude,  who  went  down  to  witness 
the  proceedings  there.  It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  and 
nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  gateway  of  the  Long 
Walk  but  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  rows  of  elms,  which  seemed 
in  the  distance  like  a  high  wall  at  each  side.  The  dimness  of 
the  prospect  was,  however,  relieved  for  an  instant  as  each 
successive  "gun  was  fired,  the  flash  of  which,  followed  by  its 
rolling  volume  of  white  smoke,  threw  a  momentary  gleam  on 
the  little  encampment  and  its  occupants,  who,  thus  becoming 
alternately  visible  and  invisible,  gave  to  the  whole  scene  a 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  effect.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  until  another  rocket  from  the  Castle  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sorrowful  ceremonials.  The  two  batteries  then 
fired  a  royal  salute,  immediately  after  which  the  encampment 
was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  was  moved  off  to  Colnbrook, 
where  it  halted. 

The  ceremony  of  the  lying  in  state  having  terminated  at 
three  o'clock,  the  platform  leading  from  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  state  apartments  to  the  south  gate  of  St.  George's  Cha- 
pel was  cleared  of  strangers,  and  the  carpenters  and  other  work- 
men proceeded  with  all  speed  to  lay  down  the  black  cloth  the 
whole  length  of  the  covered  way,  and  to  finish  those  arrange- 
ments which  the  presence  of  the  public  had  hitherto  prevented 
them  from  doing.  The  military  on  duty  were  regulated  by  an 
order  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"GENERAL  ORDER,  HORSE  GUARDS,  JULY  L 

"  The  troops  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  are  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing detail: — 1st  Life  Guards;  one  squadron  2d  Life 
Guards ;  one  squadron  Royal  Horse  Guards ;  one  squadron 
12th  Royal  Lancers;  1st  battalion  Grenadier  Guards;  two 
hundred  men  from  the  fcd  and  3d  battalions  Grenadier  Guards  ; 
2d  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards ;  four  companies  of 
2d  battalion  Fusileer  Guards  ;  with  the  Queen's  colours  of 
the  respective  battalions. 
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"  The  whole  to  be  under  the  orders  of  Major- General  Sir 
Charles  Dalbiac,  K.C.H. 

"  The  Foot  Guards  to  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Colonel  D'Oyley,  of  the  Grenadier  regiment. 

**  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with 
two  nine  pounder  batteries  of  six  guns  each,  has  been  directed 
to  place  itself  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  C. 
Dalbiac. 

"  The  distribution  of  troops  as  follows  : — 

"  THE  GRAND  STAIRCASE. — The  grand  staircase  to  be  lined 
on  each  side  by  men  of  the  Household  Brigade,  in  equal 
proportions. 

"  PLATFORM. — The  platform  was  to  be  lined  with  men  from 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  2d  battalion  of  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
1  st  and  2d  battalions  Scotch  Fusileer  Guards. 

"  Within  the  chapel,  outside  the  screen,  from  the  door  of  the 
chapel  to  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  to  be  lined  with  men  of 
the  Foot  Guards. 

"  The  centre  of  the  chapel  was  to  be  lined  by  dismounted  men 
of  the  Household  Brigade. 

From  the  side  door,  outside  the  choir  to  the  platform,  was  to 
be  lined  by  the  Foot  Guards. 

"  BANDS. — The  bands  were  to  be  on  the  right  of  the  re- 
spective battalions.  The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  to 
commence  <  the  dead  march  in  Saul,'  on  the  procession  arriving 
at  the  right  flank  of  that  regiment.  The  band  of  the  Scot's 
Fusileer  Guards  to  take  up  *  the  dead  march  in  Saul,'  on  the 
procession  reaching  the  right  flank,  and  in  like  manner  the 
band  of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  to  take  it 
up,  and  continue  it  until  the  body  be  met  by  the  clergy,  j 

"  The  guards  mounted  at  the  Castle  were  to  be  doubled ; 
and  such  other  guards  mounted,  and  arrangements  made  as 
may  appear  requisite  to  the  commanding  officers. 

"  By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  General  Lord  Hill,  Com- 
anding-in-Chief. 

JOHN  MACDONALD,  Adjutant  General." 
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A  little  before  seven  o'clock,  the  military  and  police  soon 
afterwards  entered  and  took  up  their  stations.  A  detachment  of 
granadiers  marched  up  in  companies  and  lined  both  sides  of 
the  platform  within  the  barrier,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
gathering  spectators,  whose  sight  was  thereby  considerably  in- 
tercepted. The  soldiers  were  placed  at  half  a  pace  from  each 
other,  every  third  man  being  provided  with  a  flambeau.  Troops 
of  Horse  Guards  and  divisions  of  Foot  Guards  were  also  sta- 
tioned in  the  upper  and  lower  court-yards.  Two  or  three 
narrow  or  diminutive  platforms  which  had  been  placed  near 
the  platform,  were  soon  filled  by  the  public,  and  the  bank, 
being  a  still  more  elevated  position,  though  more  remote,  was 
eagerly  resorted  to.  The  windows  of  the  residence  of  the 
poor  knights,  the  turrets,  and  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
buildings  from  whence  a  view  of  the  platform  could  be  obtained, 
were  crowded  with  silent  spectators,  waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  funeral  pageantry.  Others  drew  near  the  platform,  and 
ranged  themselves  behind  the  barriers  and  soldiers.  The  police 
were  scattered  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there  officers  of  the 
Castle  appeared  with  black  wands,  gowns,  and  bonnets.  The 
arrival  of  the  public  was  but  slow  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  they  experienced  in  gaining  admission  at  the  outer  gates. 
Those  who  got  into  the  quadrangle  and  upper  court,  and  they 
were  but  very  few,  had  a  better  sight  of  the  procession  than  the 
great  mass  in  the  lower  court.  A  temporary  barricade  divided 
the  two  courts.j 

There  were  altogether  about  five  thousand  persons  congre- 
gated in  the  open  space  of  the  lower,  and  a  few  hundreds  only 
in  the  upper  ward.  The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  ground  their 
arms,  and  to  lie  down  on  the  platform,  the  immediate  atmos- 
phere of  which  became  heated  by  their  own  presence  and  that 
of  the  crowds  behind  them.  They  appeared  very  faint,  but  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  brought  to  them  by  the  servants  of 
Sir  Jeffery  Wyatville,  was  swallowed  up  with  rapid  avidity,  As 
twilight  came  on,  the  bustle  of  arrangements  gradually  sub- 
sided ;  and  when  the  shadows  of  night  followed,  the  pioneers 
of  the  Foot  Guards  came  out  of  the  Gothic  porch  of  the  state 
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apartments  and  lighted  the  flambeaux  borne  by  the  military, 
who  v/ere  now  ranged  in  order.  The  flickering  glare  cast,  upon 
the  sable  costumes  of  the  persons  near  the  soldiers,  and  on  the 
black  drapery  of  the  platform — the  dark  and  almost  indistinct 
multitude  in  the  court-yard — the  groups  here  and  there  col- 
lected on  the  lodgments  of  the  buildings  and  the  tops  of  the 
Castle  walls,  more  distinguishable  because  forming  a  contrast 
with  gray  stone,  and  the  gathering  gloom  of  night,  combined 
to  form  a  scene  which,  while  it  met  the  eye,  could  not  fail  to 
affect  the  heart  and  make  the  beholder  think  how  extensive  is 
the  dominion  of  death.  One  only,  indeed,  was  to  be  borne  to 
"the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living;"  but  the  silence  and 
sombreness  that  prevailed,  proved  that  all  were  reminded  of 
their  own  mortality,  and  that  sovereign  and  subject  must  alike 
sink  beneath  the  unerring  shaft  of  death. 

Long  before  six  o'clock  (the  hour  appointed  for  opening  the 
gates)  the  pressure  around  the  north  aisle  entrance  was  ve^y 
great,  and  the  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  at  the  chapel 
door,  even  after  passing  two  external  barriers,  was  in  no  de- 
gree diminished  by  the  culpably  headstrong  conduct  of  several 
members  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  who  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  very  injudicious  arrangements  for  letting  in  the 
Eton  boys,  two  hundred  of  whom  had  to  be  pressed  through 
the  dense  and  gathering  crowd  around  the  north  aisle  door 
before  any  of  the  public  were  admitted,  tended  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  very  fatiguing  pressure,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  It  would  have  been  much  better  at  an  earlier 
hour  to  have  admitted  the  Etonians  by  the  hundred  steps,  the 
direct  and  immediate  communication  between  the  Castle  and 
Eton.  The  arrangements  within  the  chapel  happily  were  of  a 
very  superior  character,  a  step  platform  having  been  erected, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  stretching  the  entire  length  of 
the  north  aisle,  where,  there  being  very  properly  no  reserved 
seats,  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  an  early 
entrance  immediately  took  possession  of  those  stations  they 
thought  most  likely  to  afford  a  commanding  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity.  This  gallery,  consisting  of  twelve  as- 
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cending  steps,  was  occupied  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  A  row  of  the  Life  Guards  and  Blues  lined 
each  side  of  the  centre  platform,  down  which  the  Royal  corpse 
had  to  pass.  The  Eton  boys,  attired  like  the  rest  of  the 
spectators  in  full  dress  black,  and  attended  by  their  masters, 
took  up  their  position  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  remaining  vacant  space  was  occupied  by  those  who, 
not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  places  in  the  gallery,  contented 
themselves  with  such  standing  room  as  could  be  obtained. 
There  being  no  means  of  ventilation,  the  heat  soon  became 
very  oppressive.  Several  persons  fainted,  and  were  removed 
by  their  friends.  The  only  circumstance  we  noticed  at  all 
reprehensive,  but  which  led  to  one  or  two  rather  inconvenient 
scrambles,  arose  from  the  somewhat  unseemly  conduct  of  a 
person  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  throwing  from  the 
nave  platform  among  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  some  printed 
bills,  containing,  we  believe,  a  programme  of  the  service  in  the 
chair. 

Just  as  the  closing  shades  of  evening  spread  their  gathering 
gloom  around,  at  five  minutes  to  nine  the  firing,  at  half-minute 
time,  of  the  guns  in  the  Long  Walk  announced  the  starting  of 
the  funeral  from  the  state  apartments,  and  furnished  the  signal 
for  lighting  the  wax-flambeaux  with  which  each  alternate 
soldier  was  supplied.  The  fine  effect  thus  produced  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  bright  and  dazzling  armour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  now  rested  on  their  arms  reversed,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  procession. 

As  there  was  no  admission  into  the  choir,  except  for  those 
persons  who  were  officially  connected  with  the  procession,  there 
was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  gained  admission 
into  the  north  aisle  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  preparations  which 
had  been  made  there  for  the  royal  funeral.  By  permission  of 
the  officers  stationed  by  the  Earl  Marshal  under  the  organ- 
loft  to  guard  the  beautifully  carved  folding  doors  which  form 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  they  were  allowed  some  time  before 
the  aisle  and  choir  were  lighted  up  to  look  through  the  screen 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  interior  of  the  choir  was  decorated, 
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The  general  appearance  of  it,  seen  from  that  point  of  view, 
was  one  of  solemn  and  gloomy  magnificence,  Directly  before 
you  was  a  large  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  surmounted  by  an  im- 
perial crown,  and  adorned  with  escutcheons,  stretching 
completely  across  the  passage  up  the  choir,  and  hanging  over 
the  moveable  platform,  which  then  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  vault.  Looking  under  this  canopy,  you  obtained  a 
partial  glimpse  of  the  great  painted  window  over  the  altar, 
designed  by  West  and  painted  by  Forest,  through  which  a  dim 
light  was  falling  upon  everything  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel, 
Beneath  this  window,  and  immediately  above  the  communion- 
table, is  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  West  Of  this 
picture,  which,  though  objectionable  in  many  respects,  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  style  of  West's  colouring,  you  had  a  distinct 
view.  But  your  attention  was  immediately  drawn  away  from 
it  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  rich  plate  which  in  proud 
abundance  was  ranged  under  it  upon  the  black  drapery  of  the 
communion-table.  Leaning  against  the  wall  were  nine  massive 
salvers  of  gold  or  silver  gilt,  of  which  the  least  must  have 
been  two  feet  in  diameter.  Immediately  before  them  were 
fifteen  golden  flagons  of  various  sizes,  and  in  front  of  these 
flagons  were  posted  the  same  number  of  golden  chalices.  They 
were  flanked  by  two  large  golden  candelabra,  which  stood  on 
a  lofty  pedestal  close  to  the  rails  of  the  communion-table. 
Each  of  the  candelabra  held  twelve  massive  tapers.  So 
admirably  were  these  splendid  specimens  of  plate — the  joint 
contributions  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  and  of  the  German  Chapel  in 
London — grouped  together,  that  they  cast  a  strong  gleam  on 
the  black  cloth  with  which  the  floor  of  the  choir  was  covered 
from  the  communion-table  to  the  entrance  in  the  choir.  This 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  five  heavy  chandeliers  of  gilt 
brass,  which  on  each  side  of  the  choir  are  suspended  from  the 
rich  and  variegated  tracery  of  the  roof.  Looking  at  the  sides 
of  the  choir,  you  saw  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
radiant  with  all  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  heraldry,  and 
30.  4  Y. 
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underneath  their  banners,  their  crests,  helmets,  mantles,  and 
swords.  Their  stalls  were  all  covered  with  black  cloth  ele- 
gantly festooned.  On  the  slender  pillars  which  divide  the 
stalls,  and  support  the  carved  woodwork  which  surmounts 
them,  were  nailed  brass  branches  for  the  wax  tapers,  which 
were  to  illuminate  the  chapel  as  the  darkness  fell.  There 
were  some  hundreds  of  these  tapers  on  each  side,  and 
there  would  have  been  more  but  for  the  prudent  precaution  of 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  who,  observing  that  in 
some  places  the  woodwork  projected  over  the  tapers,  and  in 
others  advanced  nearer  to  them  than  was  safe,  ordered  a  vast 
number  of  them  to  be  removed.  Their  brilliant  whiteness 
contrasted  well  with  the  dark  drapery  against  which  they 
rested.  The  different  seats  below  the  stalls  were  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stalls,  and  on  the  floor  were  placed* 
near  the  entrance  to  the  royal  tomb,  a  chair  of  state  for  the 
chief  mourner,  covered  with  purple  velvet,  and  small  settees 
similarly  ornamented  for  the  princes  connected  by  blood  or 
marriage  with  the  royal  family.  There  was  a  gloomy  grandeur 
in  the  whole  scene  which  was  most  impressive.  The  dim  light 
reflected  from  the  painted  windows  of  the  aisle,  the  dazzling 
gleam  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  altar,  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of 
the  banners,  with  all  their  varieties  of  colouring  and  quarter- 
ing, the  fretted  tracery  of  the  roof,  with  all  its  roseate  adorn- 
ments, the  dark  and  melancholy  clothing  of  the  sides  and 
floor  of  the  choir,  together  with  the  accompaniments  and 
associations  of  the  scene  itself,  conspired  to  invest  it  with  an 
interest  which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
royal  closet,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  communion-table,  as 
you  look  up  from  the  doors  of  the  choir,  also  excited  consider- 
able attention.  It  is  directly  over  the  monument  of  Edward  IV, 
It  was  known  in  the  morning  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Queen  Adelaide  to  view  from  it  the  last  earthly  honours  paid 
to  her  beloved  husband ;  and  there  was  therefore  some  curi- 
osity felt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  fitted  up.  Ex- 
ternally, there  was  no  difference  in  its  appearance  :  but  in  the 
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interior,  the  carpets  were  removed,  and  all  the  floor  and  fur- 
niture covered  with  black  cloth.  A  black  curtain  was  also  put 
up  in  it,  which,  when  closed  immediately  behind  her  Majesty, 
would,  of  course,  render  her  a  less  conspicuous  object  to  the 
parties  in  the  funeral  procession.  In  the  pew  adjoining  to  and 
communicating  with  the  royal  closet,  it  was  understood  that 
some  of  his  late  Majesty's  daughters  would  attend. 

Several  persons  were  observed  occasionally  descending  into 
the  royal  tomb.  The  descent  is  accomplished  by  a  platform, 
which  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies  sinks  quietly  into  the 
passage  which  leads  to  the  royal  cemetry.  All  the  prepara- 
tions for  letting  down  the  royal  coffin,  which,  with  its  contents, 
weighs  ten  hundred,  where  in  readiness  in  the  morning, 
and  there  was  no  such  indecent  hurry  to  distract  the  minds  of 
the  spectators  as  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  George  IV.,  when 
the  shavings  of  the  platform  were  not  swept  away  till  the  very 
moment  that  the  funeral  procession  entered  the  royal  chapel. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the 
funeral  procession,  and  therefore  we  shall  close  the  work,  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  departed  monarch. 

For  genuine  and  unaffected  kindness  of  heart  and  manner 
no  king  ever  excelled  William  IV.  The  frank-hearted  manner 
which  distinguished  the  late  sovereign  previous  to  his  accession 
he  preserved  upon  the  throne.  The  easy  affability  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  and  manners  were  universally  acknowledged 
and  admired ;  they  followed  him  through  his  daily  habits  and 
general  intercourse,  and  accorded  so  entirely  with  the  feelings- 
and  manners  of  this  nation,  as  to  secure  in  return  devoted  at- 
tachment and  esteem  from  every  order — that  popular  regard 
which  is  the  strongest  human  support  to  the  throne,  the  fairest 
possessions  of  princes.  Thus  excellent  and  exemplary  was 
the  public  and  private  life  of  him  who,  having  reached  the 
ordinary  term  of  human  life,  is  departed,  as  we  trust,  to  wear 
that  crown  which  fadeth  not  away.  Over  his  tomb  may  be 
written  the  affectionate  husband,  the  kind  father,  the  indulgent 
master,  the  patriotic  King. 

One  characteristic  feature  of  his  known  public  character 
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was  his  compassionate  disposition  in  general — his  ready  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  misery,  and  the  gracious  alacrity  with 
which  he  on  all  occasions  relieved  the  wants,  the  necessities  of 
any  class  of  his  subjects  who  were  suffering  under  temporary 
pressure.  Clemency  was  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  late 
King,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  under  his  government 
was  marked  by  an  unceasing  aversion  to  the  dreadful  extre- 
mity of  punishment.  To  many  it  is  well  known  that  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  and  that 
his  personal  conduct,  materially  contributed  to  the  practical 
ameliorations  in  our  laws  for  which  his  reign  has  been  re- 
markable. Mercy  was,  indeed,  a  prominent  ingredient  in  his 
character. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Victoria  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  and  let  us  devoutly  implore  the  Almighty  who 
controls  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and  sways  the  hearts  of  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  to  inspire  her  with  the  laudable  ambition  of 
emulating  the  virtues  of  the  departed  Monarch — that  she  may 
study  to  preserve  the  people  committed  to  her  charge  in 
wealth,  peace,  and  godliness,  and  that  herself  may  ever  live 
in  social  peace  and  love,  and  in  dutiful  obedience  to  the  King 
of  Kings. 
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